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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Each  Society  is  responsible  for  its  own  Report  only,  and  each 
contributor  for  his  own  Paper. 

All  matter  intended  for  publication  in  next  yearns  volume  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  General  Secretary  hy  the  \st  of  December. 
The  attention  of  the  Secretaries,  and  gentlemen  intending  to 
contribute,  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  notice;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  mil  use  their  best  endeavours  to  assist  the 
General  Secretary  in  enforcing  this  rule. 

General  Secretary— Rqy.  F.  P.  Lowe,  Saltfletby,  Louth. 
General  Atcditor — Rev.  John  Bell,  Oulton,  Wakefield. 
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held  in  the  Autumn,  at  York.  The  Committee  meets  at  York  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  full  moon  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

New  Members  may  obtain  the  previous  volumes  of  Eeports  and  Papers 
from  the  Society  at  publisher's  prices,  provided  there  be  any  surplus 
remaining. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  H.  Dykes,  Esq.,  York. 
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established  1844. 
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32.  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  established 
.     Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  Everton,  Liverpool. 


33.  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  established  1854. 
Hon.  Sec,  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
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Cannon-street,  Birmingham. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Abch 
deaconry  of  northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design,  and 
the  restoration  of  mutilated  Architectural 
Remains  within  the  Archdeaconry;  and  to 
furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be 
within  its  province,  for  improving  the 
cliaracter  of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  here- 
after to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be  pri- 
vileged to  propose  new  members,  either 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  Committee 
Meetings,  and  that  Honorary  Members 
be  elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

5.  That  Eural  Deans  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  be  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their  signi- 
fying an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £5. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society, be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Eural  Deans,  and  eighteen  ordinary  Mem- 
bers, (of  whom  five  shall  be  a  quorum,) 
who  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have 
been  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect  out 
of  their  body  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate 
other  Members  of  the  Society  with  them- 
selves, and  form  Committees  for  local  pur- 
poses in  communication  with  the  Central 
Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
of  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  have  been  appointed  at  the  Autumnal 
Meeting  of  the  preceding  year. 
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12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch  of 
routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  empowered, 
on  any  urgent  occasion,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Patron,  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that  tlie 
Committee  be  empowered  to  make  pur- 
chases and  procure  casts  and  drawings, 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Librarian,  at  the  Society's  room,  Gold- 
street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  they  shall 
request  the  Author  to  furnish  a  copy,  and 
shall  decide  upon  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  printed,  provided  always  that  the  num- 
ber be  sufiicient  to  supply  each  Member 
with  one  copy,  and  the  Author  and  Secre- 
taries with  twenty-five  copies  each.  All 
other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating  them 
with  engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  provide,  at  the  Society's  ex- 
pense, Working  Plans  for  any  Member 
who  may  request  them,  for  repairing  any 
Church  in  this  Archdeaconry  with  which 
he  is  connected,  provided  that  the  expense 
so  incurred  by  the  Society  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds, 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of  six 
Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee  shall 
every  year  publish  for  circulation  among 
the  Members,  Transactions  to  contain  de- 
scriptions and  papers  connected  with  the 
objects  of  the  Society;  and  that  the  illus- 
trations to  be  given  in  such  Transactions, 
shall,  for  the  present,  depend  on  the  volun- 
tary donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made  to 
any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the 
Committee  collectively,  for  the  advice  of 
the  Society  in  the  restoration  of  any 
Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be  appointed 
(of  which  the  Incumbent  or  Hesident 
Minister  to  be  one)  to  visit  the  Church, 
and  submit  a  Report  in  writing  to  the 
General  Committee. 
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19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  (See.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  at 
least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
Special  Report  thereon. 


20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  without  notice  being  given  at 
a  previous  Committee  Meeting ;  such 
notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  circular 
calling  the  meeting  at  which  the  sum  will 
be  proposed. 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  &c.  BELONGING  TO  THE  SOCIETY, 

IN    THE    society's    BOOM,    AT    THE    HOUSE    OF    THE    RELIGIOUS    AND    USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE   SOCIETY,   GOLD   STREET,   NORTHAMPTON. 


Antiquities  of  Caistor.  Presented  by  Hon. 
R.  Watson. 

Arrangement  of  Parish  churches.  By  J. 
W.  Hewitt. 

Archaeological  Journal.     No.  XVI. 

Architectural  Parallels,  Supplement  to. 
Presented  by  E.  Sharpe,  Esq. 

Architectural  Chart.  Presented  by  E. 
Sharpe,  Esq. 

Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By  Theophilus. 

Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Architec- 
tural Topography  of.  Presented  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker. 

Bloxam,  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    Pr.  by  the  Author. 

Brandon,  Analysis  of  Architecture.  2  vols. 
4to. 

Examples  of  Gothic  Roofs.     4to. 

Bridges'  History  and  Antiquities  of  North- 
amptonshire.    2  vols,  folio. 

Calendar  of  Anglican  Church. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Transactions 
of.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Pr.  by  Rev. 
L.  Poynder. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Architectural  His- 
tory of.  By  Professor  Willis.  Pr.  by 
Rev.  Chr.  Smyth. 

Castle  Rising,  History  of.  Pr.  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  publisher. 

Churchwardens,  a  few  Words  to.  Parts  I. 
and  II. 

Church  Arrangement.  By  Rev.  I.  Eller. 
Pr.  by  Line.  Arc.  Soc. 

Churchyard  Manual.  Pr.  by  W.  Slater, 
Esq.,  Author. 

Close,  Rev.  F.,  Church  Architecture  Con- 
sidered.    Pr.  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 

Collings'  Details  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
Nos.  I.,  II.,  &c. 

Cottage   Plans.      Pr.   by   the   Labourer's 

Friend  Society. 
Cottage  Architecture,  Weale's.     Presented 

by  Rev.  T.  James. 
Cottage  Plans.     Pr.  by  Earl  Spencer. 

Dorchester  Abbey,  History  of.  Pr.  by  E. 
A.  Freeman,  Esq. 


Dorchester  Abbey  Church,  Memoir  of.  Pr. 

by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Dugdale'sMonasticon  Anglicam.  XI. Parts, 
Exeter  Architectural  Society,  Transactions 

of.     Pr.  by  the  Society.     Vol.  I.,  Paris 

I.  and  II.;  Vol.  II.,  Parts  I.  and  II.; 

Vol.  III.,  Part  I. 
Ecclesiastical,    Castellated  and  Domestic, 

Architecture   in  Great   Britain.     By  J. 

Hadfield,  Architect.     Pr.  by  Marquis  of 

Northampton. 
Ecclesiastical    Topography    of    England, 

Parts  I.,  II.,  and  HI.     Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H. 

Parker. 
Fotheringhay  Church,  Memoir  of.     Pr.  by 

Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Freeman's  Gothic  Nomenclature. 
Guide  to  Architectural  Antiquities  in  the 

Neighbourhood  of  Oxford.     IV.   Parts. 

Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  Views,  Elevations,  &c,, 

of.     Vet.   Mon.    Soc.   Ant.     Vol.    IV., 

PI.  28—35. 
— '■ . Kitchen  of,  Views,  &c. 

of.    PL  30—38.     Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Glossary  of  Architecture.     2  vols. 

Heraldry. 

Hartshorne's     Rev.    C.     H.,    History    of 

Caernarvon  Castle.     Pr.  by  the  Author. 
Haseley  Church,  Memoir  of.     Pr.  by  Oxf. 

Arch  Soc. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  by  Professor 

Willis.     Pr.  by  Rev.  T.  James. 
History    and    Description    of   Bp.  West's 

Chapel  in   Putney   Church.     By  J.  G. 

Jackson,  Esq.     Pr.  by  the  Author. 
Hyett's  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  North- 
amptonshire, 
lustrumenta  Ecclesiastica.  Second  Series. 

Nos.   1,  2,   &c.     Pr.  by  the  publisher, 

Mr.  Van  Voorst. 
King's  Lynn,  History  of.     Pr.  by  the  pub- 
lisher. 
Littlemore      Church,     Oxon.        Working 

Drawings,    with    Designs    of    Painted 

Windows.     Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
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Ludlow,   History  of.       Pr.   by   Hon.   R. 

Clive. 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  Views,  Elevations,  &c., 

of.     Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Manuel    d'Architectuie    au   Moyen   Age. 

Pr.  by  Marquis  of  Northaraptou. 
Minster   Lovell,   Elevation   and  Plans  of. 

Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
Monastic   Ruins    of  Yorksliire.     Parts  I. 

and  II.     Pr.  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Watson. 
M oiler's  Denkmaler  der  Deutscben  Ban- 

kunste.     Pr.  by  Rev.  W.  Thornton. 
Monumental  Brasses,  Manual  for  and  Ca- 
talogue    of,    in   possession    of    Oxford 

Architectural    Society.      Pr.    by    E.  A. 

Freeman,  Esq. 
Naseby,  History   and  Antiquities  of.     By 

Maslin. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   Castle   of,  Views, 

Elevations,  &c.     Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Painted  Glass  in  CburcL  of  Notre  Dame 

at  Munich,     Pr.  by  J.  Watts  Russell, 

Esq. 
Peterborough,  History  of.     By  Gunton. 
Petit,  Rev.  J.  L,     Remarks  on  Principles 

of  Gothic   Architecture.      Pr.   by   the 

Author. 
Poole,  Rev.  G.  A.     Appropriate  Character 

of  Church  Architecture.     Pr.  by  Author. 
Churches  of  Scarborough, 

Filey,  &c.     Ditto. 
r History  of  Ecclesiastical 

Architecture  in  England.     Ditto. 
. Structure,  Arrangement, 

and  Decoration  of  Churches.     Ditto. 
Report  of  Bristol  and  West  of  England 

Architectural  Society,  1844,  &Ci 

Ecclesiological  Society,  1848. 

Exeter    Architectural    Society, 

1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  &c. 

Lichfield,  1842,  1843. 

Lincolnshire,  1846. 

Oxford,  1844,  1845. 

and  Catalogue  of  Books, 


1846. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Soc. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Norfolk   and   Norwich   Archae- 
ological Society. 

Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archae- 


ological Institute. 


Rick  man's    Gothic   Architecture.     Pr.  by 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
Rose,  Rev.  H.,  Architecture  in  England. 

Pr.  by  the  Author. 
Rutland,  History  and  Antiquities  of,  by  T. 

Blore. 
Scott's  Faithful  Restoration  of  Churches. 

Pr.  by  the  Author. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel,  Oxford,  Views, 

Elevations,  &c.,  of.     Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch. 

Soc. 
St.  Giles'  Church,  ditto,  Views  and  Details 

of.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Scotland,  Descriptive  Notices  of  Parochial 

and  Collegiate  Churches.     Pr.  by  Mr. 

J.  H.  Parker. 
St.    Cross,    Winchester,    Architecture    of 

Church  and  Hospital,  by  E.  A.  Freeman, 

Esq.     Pr.  by  the  Author. 
Shottesbrooke    Church,     Berks,     Views, 

Elevations,    and    Details     of.     Pr.  by 

Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Sharpe's    Decorated    Windows.     2   vols. 

Pr.  by  H,  O.  Nethercote,  Esq. 
Strixton  Church,  Elevations  and  Plans  of. 

Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
Taunton,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Description 

of  Church  of.  Pr.  by  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton. 
Temple   Church,  Views,   Elevations,  &c. 

Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Tower  of  London,  ditto.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Tiles   of  Neath  Abbey.     Pr.  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton. 
Patterns  of,  from  Diocese  of  Oxford. 


Pr. by  Rev.  T.  James. 

—  Modern.     Pr.  by  Messrs. 


Minton. 

Transactions  of  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland. 

Royal  Institute  of  British 


Architects. 


Liverpool  Architectural  and 

Archaeological  Society. 
Turner's  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture. 
Warmiugton  Church,  Elevations  and  Plans 

of.     Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
Wilcote  Church,  Oxon.  Views,  Elevations, 

&c.     Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Winston's   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Painted  Glass. 
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Plans  of  Foxton   and  Stanford  Churches. 

Pr.  by  Welford  Sub-Committee. 
Design  for  Re-building  Braunston  Church. 
Details  of  Churches  in  Northamptonshire. 

By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
Curious  Decorated  Capitals  inCottingham 

Church. 


Architectural    Illustrations    of    Kettering 

Church.     By  R.  W.  BilHngs. 
Original  Drawings  of  Kettering  Church. 
Etchings     and     Original     Drawings    of 

Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church.     By  Rev. 

J.  L.  Petit. 
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Plan  of  Easton  Maudit  Cburcli,  with 
Elevation  and  Section  of  Spire.  By 
Mr.  Coles. 

Diagrams,  showing  the  Orientation  of  Six 
Churches,  with  Remarks.     By  Ditto. 

Engraving  of  Easton  Maudit  Church. 

North-east  View  of  Preston  Baggs  Church, 
Warwickshire. 

Engraving  of  West  Front  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  By  Owen  Davys,  Esq.  Pre- 
sented by  him. 

Drawings  presented  by  W.  Donthorne, 
Esq. : 

1.  Screen,  and   Details   of  Window, 

and  Door,  St.  Albans  Abbey. 

2.  Norwich  Cathedral. 

3.  Window,  North  Transept,  Durham 

Cathedral. 

4.  Detailsof  Windows,  Henry  VIII.'s 

Chapel. 

5.  Window,  Westminster  Abbey. 

6.  Tower  of  Lavenham  Church,  Suf- 

folk. 

7.  Ditto,  Doncaster. 

8.  Part  of  Tower  and  Spire,  Oundle. 
Views  of  the  Church  at  Picton,  W.  Aus- 
tralia. 

View  of  a  Church,  designed  for  Adelaide, 

South  Australia.     By  W.  Slater,  Esq., 

Architect. 
A  Font  erected  at  Wigan.     By  Ditto. 
Plan  of  Open  Seats  in  Corby  Church.    By 

Ditto. 
Drawings  of  Open  Seats.     Presented  by 

Rev.  T.  James. 


Fotheringhay  Church,  Norlh-west  View. 
View  of  St.  Margaret's,  Cley,  Norfolk.    Pr. 

by  the  Architect,  S.  S.  Teulon,  Esq. 
Interior  of  Ditto.     By  Ditto. 
Schools    of    St.    Michael,    Pimlico.     By 

Ditto. 
Church    and    Schools,    St.    Pauls,   Ber- 

moudsey.     By  Ditto. 
Drawing   of  a  Fresco  Wall  -  Text,   from 

Astley  Church.     By  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 
Riseholme  Church,  View  of.    Pr.  by  S.  S. 

Teulon,  Esq. 
Brasses    from     Foxton     and     Brampton 

Churches.     By  Rev,  T.  James. 
Brass  of  a  Priest,  Briugton  Church.     By 

Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Elevation  and  Plan  of  Stone  Alms'  Box 

(formerly    a    Piscina),    from    Bodmin 

Church.     By  Rev.  T.  James. 
Brass,  from  Earl's  Barton  Church. 
Ditto,  from  Higham  Ferrers  Church. 
Decorated  Screen,  from  Edinthorp  Church, 

Norfolk.     By  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 
Rothwell  Chancel  restored,  two  Views  of. 

By  Rev.  A.  Macpherson. 
Stamford,  Collection  of  Architectural  Views 

of.     By  Mr.  S.  Sharp. 

Brass,  from .  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Church. 

Brasses,  Large  Collection  of.     By  Sir  H. 

E.  Dryden,  not  yet  arranged. 
Brass,   Engraving    of    Modern,   recently 

erected  by  W.  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
Drawing   of    Early  Decorated    Glass    in 

Little   Casterton   Church.      By   J.  W. 

Hugall,  Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Six  Plaster  Casts,  presented  by  W.  Don- 
thorne, Esq.: — Two  Gothic  Heads,  one 
Rose,  one  Foliage  Ornameut,from  West- 
minster Abbey.  Two  Finials,  from  Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

Various  Terra  Cotta  Ornaments,  from 
Ladystone  Works.  Presented  by  Jas. 
Fletcher,  Esq. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Doddington.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Sibbertoft  Church. 
By  Rev.  T.  James. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Original  Decorated 
Vestry  (now  destroyed)  of  Waldegrave 
Church.     By  Rev.  J.  Cox. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  Modern,  Collection  of. 
Pr.  by  H.  Minton,  Esq. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Rothwell.  Pr.  by 
Rev.  T.  James. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Pipwell  Abbey.  Pr. 
by  Oscar  Hambrough,  Esq. 


Fragments  of  Painted  Glass  (Decorated) 
from  Stanion  Church. 

Fragments  of  Painted  Glass  (Decorated) 
from  Clay  Coton  Church.  By  Rev.  G. 
A.  Poole. 

Fragments  of  Painted  Glass  (Perpendi- 
cular) from  the  Chantry  of  Uffington 
Church.  Pr.  by  Sir  John  Trollope, 
Bart. 

Ancient  Indented  Tiles,  from  Pipwell 
Abbey.     By  Sir  A.  de  C.  Brooke,  Bart. 

Font  Cover,  Model  of, from— — ,  Norfolk. 
By  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 

Relics  of  Ancient  Pottery,  &c.  By  Ma- 
naging Committee  of  the  Northampton 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

Brixwork,  two  Sculptured  Stones  from. 
By  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins. 

Cast  of  a  Group  of  Female  Saints,  from 
St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich.  Pr.  by 
Rev.  J.  C,  Poole. 
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EEPORT, 

Bead  at  the  Autumn  Meeting,  at  Northampton,  Oct.   11,  1852.     By 
Thomas  James,  M.x\.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

The  comparatively  private  manner  in  w^hich  we  are  met  to-day  will  allow  me 
to  dispense  with  the  essaical  form  in  which  I  have  generally  endeavoured  to 
throw  our  annual  Report.  The  members  now  assembled  in  the  room,  kindly 
lent  to  us  by  the  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  come  here  as  a  matter  of  business  rather  than  of  entertainment,  and  to 
business  therefore  I  will  at  once  proceed.  Our  present  humble  meeting  must 
not,  however,  be  considered  a  sign  cadentis  societatis,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
It  was  the  success  and  eclat  of  our  spring  meeting  which  led  the  committee 
to  consider  it  unnecessary  to  hold  a  second  public  meeting  at  Northampton, 
in  the  present  year.  That  meeting  professed  the  character  rather  of  an  archi- 
tectural congress  than  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  our  own  society  ;  and  though 
we  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  various  disappointments,  that  character 
was  on  the  whole  fully  sustained.  We  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
representatives  from  the  following  English  societies,  viz.  : — The  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  the  Ecclesiological,  the  Oxford  Architectural,  the 
Sussex  Archaeological,  the  Yorkshire  Architectural,  the  Cambridge  Architec- 
tural, and  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Societies :  while  the  yet  more 
gratifying  compliment  of  a  deputation  from  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  has  given  our  Society  the  honour  of  being  the  first  publicly  to 
cement  the  union  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Among  the  distinguished  architects  and  architecturalists  present,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  society : — Sir 
Charles  Barry,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects ;  Professor  E. 
L.  Donaldson,  Hon.  Sec.  For.  Cor.  of  Inst.  British  Architects  ;  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne,  Bart.,  Member  of  Com.  of  Ecclesiological  Society ;  W.  H.  Blaauw, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Sussex  Archaeological  Society ;  Edmund  Sharp,  Esq., 
Member  of  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  and  of  Royal  Institute  British 
Architects ;  W.  Wayte,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Cambridge  Architectural  Society ; 
W.  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  Edinburgh;  David  Rhind,  Esq.,  E'linburgh  ;  Charles 
Wilson,  Esq.  Glasgow,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Fellows  of  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  Scotland.  The  committee  request  the  present  meeting  to  add  to  this 
number  the  name  of  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  was 
himself  present  at  the  meeting,  and  kindly  exhibited  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  very  extensive  collection  of  ancient  encaustic  tiles — the 
largest  and  most  varied  exhibition  which,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  brought 
together  in  England.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  should  mention  that 
Mr.  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  so  well  known  by  the  artistic  merit  of  his 
pottery,  and  by  his  special  attention  to  the  revival  of  the  manufacture  of 
coloured  pavements,  sent  for  exhibition  to  our  meeting  a  large  collection  of 
his  modern  manufacture  in  this  department.  The  specimens,  unfortunately, 
arrived  too  late  for  our  meeting,  but  Mr.  Minton  has  begged  their  acceptance 
by  the  Society ;  they  are  on  the  table  to-day,  and  the  meeting  will,  I  am  sure, 
join  the  committee  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  the  donor  for  this  welcome 
present.  The  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  our  acknowledgment  should 
not  stop  here,  but  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  attention  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Minton  on  this  department  of  ecclesiastical  art,  and  of  the  liberal  use  to  which 
he  turns  it,  he  should  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  our  Society. 

The  great  work  to  which  the  spring  meeting  had  special  respect — the  Res« 
toration  and  Enlargement  of  St.  Sepulchre's — has  not  yet  been  commenced,  nor 
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will  it,  probably,  be  undertaken  during  the  present  year.  Meanwhile,  though 
circumstances  have  delayed  a  general  appeal  to  the  county  and  country  in  its 
behalf,  the  parish  and  town  have  been  actively  canvassed  fur  subscriptions 
with  great  success.  The  sum  required  for  the  entire  work  is  certainly  a  large 
one ;  but  if  a  proportionate  interest  be  taken  in  this  work  by  the  members  of 
the  Society  as  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter's,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  result  being  unsuccessful.  Some  little  alteration  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  in  the  original  scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  London  Committee  for 
the  Northampton  Memorial  preferring  to  have  a  distinct  monument  of  the 
late  Marquess  in  the  new  part  of  the  church  to  making  the  Restoration  of  the 
Kound  part  memorial  of  him.  Though  this  is  on  some  accounts  to  be 
regretted,  it  obviates  the  objection  made  at  one  of  our  early  meetings,  that,  by 
putting  the  Kound  part  in  the  hands  of  a  London  Committee  for  Restoration, 
we  were  letting  slip  out  of  our  own  hands  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
fabric,  and  that  which  would  give  us  our  best  ground  of  appeal  to  the  country 
at  large.  Into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  restoration  desirable  to  this  part, 
I  will  not  at  present  enter.  There  are  great  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  though  I  own  that  my  own  view  tends  daily  more  and  more,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  Repair  and  Preserve,  rather  than  to  Restore.  The  unique  character 
of  this  building  may,  however,  fairly  put  forth  claims  of  exception,  and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  if  ever  the  balance  of  decision  be  placed  in 
our  hands,  this  society  is  not  wanting  in  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  boldest 
form  of  Restoration.  At  present,  however,  our  want  of  means — that  relentless 
disperser  of  so  many  splendid  visions,  and  overthrower  of  more  thought-built 
temples  than  Goth  and  Dane  and  Puritan  ever  materially  overthrew — our 
want  of  means  forbids  us  to  contemplate,  in  the  first  instance,  more  than  the 
reparation  of  the  present  walls,  with  a  new  pavement  and  roof.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  call  to  mind  that  these  latter  additions,  in  any  further  re-edification, 
would  not  be  thrown  away ;  but  that  the  one  would  remain,  and  the  other  be 
worked  up,  in  any  more  complete  Restoration  which  our  own,  or  some 
succeeding  age,  may  deem  it  right,  in  its  liberality,  to  adopt. 

If  the  Restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre's  has  a  deep  interest  with  all  Christians, 
from  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  associations,  the  Restoration  of  another 
church  that  has  been  submitted  to  our  judgment  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  its 
association  with  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  of  the  English  Church.  I 
will  not  be  led  away  by  a  disquisition  on  a  case  so  suggestive  of  reflections  as 
that  of  Little  Gidding,  the  well  known  scene  of  the  labours  and  devotions  of 
Nicholas  Ferrar.  Though  not  within  our  archdeaconry,  the  curious  ecclesio- 
logical  question  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  restoring  this  church  has  been 
some  months  ago  referred  to  us  by  a  zealous  member  of  our  society,  who,  on 
becoming  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Gidding,  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  see 
the  house  of  prayer  put  into  a  state  of  order  and  comeliness.  Those  conversant 
with  the  life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  know  that  he  fitted  up  the  church  like  a 
college  chapel ;  a  brass  font,  in  his  want  of  correct  ecclesiology,  he  affixed  to 
the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  A  brass  eagle  stood  against  the  reading-desk,  and 
brass  tables  of  the  Commandments  at  the  east  end.  These  all  still  remain,  as 
also  a  great  portion  of  the  woodwork,  of  Jacobean  character,  though  greatly 
misplaced.  The  committee  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  was  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  that  the  main  interest  attaching  to  this  fabric  being  its  con- 
nexion with  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  object  of  the  restorer  should  be  to  bring  it 
back,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  This,  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son,  who  is  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  restoration,  is  anxious  to  do,  and  he  is  ably 
seconded  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Clutton.  The  plan  lies  before  you  to-day  for 
further  suggestion,  and  I  should  wish,  after  the  Report,  to  open  a  general 
discussion  on  the  matter,  by  reading  some  letters  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  churches  referred  to  in  former  Reports,  St.  Peter's,  Northampton, 
has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  ornamental  wood- 
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work,  and  was  solemnly  opened  for  divine  service  the  day  after  our  Spring 
Meeting.  If  we  viewed  this  church  in  an  architectural  light  only,  we  should 
yet  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  done  ;  but  regarded  in  the 
nobler  and  wider  view  which  this  Society  has  always  adopted,  of  church 
restoration  being  but  the  companion  and  handmaid  of  church  extension,  and 
valuable  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  the  increase  of  reverent  and  devotional 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  which  commenced  under  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and 
no  slight  forebodings  of  failure.  Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  assign  to 
a  building  of  wood  and  stone  that  power  and  influence  which  belongs  only  to 
the  spirit  and  heart  of  man,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  spiritual  pro- 
gress of  this  parish,  acknowledged  as  it  is  by  all,  but  which  it  would  not 
become  me  more  directly  to  allude  to,  has  been  greatly  forwarded  by  the 
improved  condition  in  which,  through  the  instrumentality,  mainly,  of  this 
Society,  the  house  of  God  has  been  placed.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
chilling  and  dispiriting  to  a  pastor  and  flock,  who  had  set  their  minds  on 
reviving  the  spirit  of  devotion  among  them,  than  the  state  of  their  church, 
such  as  was  St.  Peter's,  as  we  first  remember  it,  standing  in  its  neglect  and 
desolation  in  the  midst  of  this  wealthy  town.  If  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  a 
restored  and  beautified  church  elevates  the  devotion  of  all  worshippers,  I  am 
certain  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  ill-arranged  and  neglected 
church  chills  and  deadens  the  devotion  of  all ;  at  that  time,  too,  when  we  most 
need  every  enlivening  influence.  It  is  not  every  church  that  could  afford, 
either  financially  or  aesthetically,  the  same  amount  of  decoration  that  St. 
Peter's  has  received ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  such  expenditure,  call  it 
lavish  if  you  will,  has  not  turned  the  current  of  interest  and  of  charity  away 
from  other  important  parochial  claims,  but  that  the  foundations  of  the  par- 
sonage were  being  dug,  while  the  church  was  being  opened,  and  that  the  first 
stone  of  the  schools  is  likely  to  be  laid  before  the  plastering  of  the  parsonage 
is  ^ry. 

By  the  consecration  of  St.  Edmund's  Church  in  this  town,  in  which,  during 
its  building,  this  Society  expressed  a  great  interest,  a  like  good  result  may  be 
looked  for.  Though  the  spire  is  yet  wanting,  the  rest  of  the  church  has  been 
most  substantially  completed,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  consecration  at  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  open  seats,  and  at  the 
application  of  the  chancel  to  its  proper  use,  as  being  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  the  best  place  for  the  choir. 

Of  plans  laid  before  the  Society  during  the  present  year,  that  of  Oundle 
Church,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  the  most  important. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  galleries  will  be  dispensed  with,  low  uniform  seats  of  oak 
fixed  throughout,  the  organ  and  choir  moved  eastward,  and  the  very  fine  brass 
eagle,  long  disused,  be  restored  to  its  proper  office  as  the  desk  for  the  Holy 
Bible. 

The  plan  for  the  re-seating  St.  Mary's,  Stamford,  though  just  without  the 
bounds  of  our  archdeaconry,  was  submitted  to,  and  advised  upon  by  our 
committee.  A  formidable  opposition,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  fatal 
to  the  project,  has  now  fortunately  disappeared,  and  a  faculty  has  issued  for 
carrying  out  the  original  plan,  with  sonde  modifications.  The  high  pews  are 
to  be  converted  into  open  seats ;  the  organ  gallery  removed — the  organ  placed 
to  the  east  of  the  north  aisle :  the  chancel  properly  stalled,  and  whitewash 
banished  from  the  stonework.  The  like  good  works  are  also  about  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  Churches  of  Geddington  and  Warmington,  but  as  the  plans 
of  these  churches  are  not  yet  prepared,  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  of 
them  now. 

The  chancel  of  Wilby  is  already  being  most  thoroughly  restored,  or  rather 
rebuilt,  under  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Salvin.  The  north  and  east  walls  have 
to  be  entirely  reconstructed,  but  all  the  old  work  will  be  faithfully  followed. 
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The  chancel  of  Win  wick,  the  walls  of  which  were  greatly  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, is  also  at  the  present  time  being  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Law.  The  main  body  of  the  chancel  was  Early  English,  but  with  a 
very  depressed  late  roof,  and  most  debased  east  window,  of  no  character  at  all. 
The  architect  purposes  to  insert  a  new  three-light  lancet,  after  the  type  of 
Strixton,  and  to  restore  the  existing  lancets  that  have  been  blocked  up.  A 
vestry  will  be  added,  and  the  chancel  seated  with  open  benches,  running 
stallwise.  The  roof  is  also  to  be  raised  to  its  proper  pitch.  The  plans  were 
kindly  referred  to  the  committee,  and  approved  by  them.  It  is  hoped  that  so 
good  a  beginning  may  lead  to  the  complete  restoration  and  re -seating  of  this 
interesting  little  church.  There  are  sufficient  of  ancient  open  seats  remaining 
to  mark  out  the  style  which  the  new  ones  should  follow.  Mr.  Minton  has 
most  liberally  given  the  pavement  tiles  for  the  chancel.  One  of  Mr.  Wailes' 
best  windows  has  lately  been  inserted  in  the  south  side,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  J.  Symons,  Esq. 

Memorial  painted  windows  are  happily  now  so  generally  supplanting  the 
disfiguring  mural  tablets,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  all  the  in- 
stances that  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  Society.  One,  by  Ward,  the  sketch 
for  which  was  approved  by  the  committee,  is  about  to  be  inserted  by  the 
rector  in  Ellsworth  Church.  The  lateness  of  the  style  induced  the  committee 
to  recommend  that  a  Perpendicular  window  should  be  selected  for  its  insertion, 
rather  than  one  of  earlier  date. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  to  the  committee  for  correct  models  for 
tombs  and  tombstones,  and  these  they  have  always  much  pleasure  in  furnish- 
ing. They  have  also  been  consulted  by  the  rector  of  Cottesbrooke  for  the 
design  for  a  new  font,  which  he  purposes  to  give  to  the  church,  which  has 
itself  undergone  considerable  improvement. 

The  Aldwinkle  glass,  so  often  referred  to,  and  which,  but  for  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  might  have  been  lost  for  ever  to  its 
original  site,  has  been  placed  by  the  new  rector  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Winston  has  kindly  promised  his  advice  in  the  restoration.  The 
figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Christopher  are  nearly  perfect,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  the  glass,  will  shortly  be  replaced  in  the  windows  from  which  they 
were  so  unwarrantably  taken.  Mr.  Franklin  Hudson  being  about  to  publish 
a  complete  illustrated  list  of  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Northamptonshire, 
applied  to  our  Society  for  their  advice  and  sanction.  In  consequence,  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  far  as  he  might  require 
their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Bloxam  has  most  kindlj'  undertaken  the  revision  of 
the  letter-press.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  number  will  be  ready  in  a 
month's  time,  and  others  are  in  a  forward  state.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  might  so  materially  assist  Mr.  Hudson  have  hitherto  withheld  their 
aid.  A  circular,  drawn  up  with  the  advice  of  the  sub- committee,  has  been 
addressed  to  every  incumbent  in  the  deanery  to  be  first  illustrated,  requesting 
information    respecting   existing   and  destroyed  brasses   in  their  respective 

parishes.     To  these  circulars,  in  the  deanery  of ,  only  one  answer  has 

been  received. 

We  have  received  the  usual  amount  of  reports  from  kindred  societies.  Our 
other  presents  have  hardly  been  as  numerous  as  in  former  years.  When 
better  accommodation  has  been  secured  for  our  collections,  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  print  a  list  of  our  Lihri  Desiderati,  in  the  hope  of  having  our 
own  library  made  more  complete  by  the  donations  of  members.  The  new 
societies  with  which  we  have  this  year  been  brought  into  communication  are 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland.  Our  finances  exhibit  a  better  aspect  than  last  year.  We  then 
were  in  a  deficiency  of  about  13^.  The  treasurer  has  now  in  hand  about  50^., 
besides  our  reserved  fund  of  1 00/.  The  expense  of  our  report  last  year  was 
601.     This  year  it  amounts  to  35/.  14s. 
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The  long-promised  list  of  ecclesiastical  architects  and  artizans  employed 
within  this  archdeaconry  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian  for  printing,  and 
will  be  shortly"  distributed  among  our  members. 

It  will  be  for  the  meeting  to  decide  to-day,  whether  better  accommodation 
may  not  be  acquired  for  our  books,  collections,  and  meetings,  by  accepting 
the  offer  which  the  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society  has  made  of  the 
use  of  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  met  for  our  committee-room,  and  of 
their  lecture-room  for  our  public  meeting.  In  agreeing  to  this  offer,  we  are 
not  of  course  to  be  supposed  to  identify  ourselves  in  the  least  degree  with  the 
Society  which  has  made  this  proposal.  We  shall  still  each  of  us  pursue  our 
respective  courses  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  though,  perhaps, 
mutually  benefitted  by  the  arrangement  proposed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  unabated 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  begging  them  to  interest  themselves  in  securing  a 
continued  supply  of  new  members,  and  in  bringing  under  the  early  notice  of 
the  committee  any  church  restorations  or  additions  which  themselves  or  their 
neighbours  are  about  to  undertake. 
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From  October  8th,  1851,  to  October  7th,  1852. 


RECEIPTS.  £        S.     d. 

Subscriptions,  and  Donations 

in  lieu  of  Subscriptions    ..   108     4     6 


108     4     6 


PAYMENTS.  £      S.  d. 

Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer, 

Oct. 8th,  1852 J2     8  6 

To  Mr.  Johnson 2     6  3 

„  Mr.  Sharpe    0  18  10 

„  Rev.  T.  James 4  17  4 

„  Mr.  Wilkinson 17  10  0 

„  Mr.  Oliver 1  11  9 

,.  Mr.  Law    12     1  8 


51   14     4 


£  s.  d. 

Gross  Receipts   108  4  6 

Gross  Payments 51  14  4 

Balance,  Oct.  7th,  1852     56  10  2 


D.  Morton,  Treasurer. 
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Chautrell,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Arcliitect,  Leeds 
Copley,  Mr.  Fox,  Pontefract 
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Hardy,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  Architect,  York 
Lomas,  Rev.  H.,  S.  Luke's  Leeds 
Longley,  Mr.  William,  Leeds 


Pearson,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Ackworth,  Pontefract 
Robinson,  Rev,  Jobn,  Clifton,  York 
Segrave,     Rev.    J.,   Younge,    Bramhara, 
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*^*  It  is  proposed  to  reprint,  toith  the  next  Report,  the  List  of  3femherSf 
and  the  Catalogue  of  Books,  Casts,  Plates,  and  Brass  BiLhhings  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society, 
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Additions  to  Library  since  last  Rejport. 


History  of  St.  Davids.  By  Messrs.  Free- 
man and  Jones.     Part  1,  4to. 

Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Societies.  Vol.  1, 
4to.     Presented  by  the  Society. 

Eickman's  Gothic  Architecture.     8vo. 

Buckler's  account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
S.  Albans.     8vo. 

The  Archaeological  Journal.    Vol.  8.    8vo. 

The  Ecclesiologist.     Vol.  9.     8vo. 


Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Insti- 
tutes of  Scotland.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  Pre- 
sented by  that  body. 

Longstaffe's  Eichmondshire  Guide.  12mo. 
Presented  by  J.  B.  Rudd,  Esq. 

The  Archaeological  Guide  to  Ely  Cathe- 
dral. 12mo.  Presented  by  the  Bury 
and  West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute. 

And  various  numbers  of  works  in  continua- 
tion. 


Additions  to  the  Portfolio. 


An  Engraving  of  the  Schools  lately  erected 
at  Martou  in  Cleveland,  as  a  memorial 
of  Cai)tain  Cook.  Presented  by  J.  B. 
Eudd,  Esq. 


Two  large  drawings  of  the  paintings  re- 
cently discovered  on  the  nave  walls  of 
Pickering  Church. 


RULES. 


1.  That  tlie  objects  of  the  Society  be,  to 
promote  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture, Antiquities,  and  Design,  the  re- 
storation of  Mutilated  Architectural  Re- 
mains, and  of  Churches  or  parts  of 
Churches  within  the  County  of  York,  which 
may  have  been  desecrated ;  and  to  improve, 
as  far  as  may  be  within  its  province,  the 
character  of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  to  be 
erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents  ; 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
such  Clergymen  and  Lay-Members  of  the 
Church,  as  shall  be  admitted  according  to 
the  subsequent  rules. 

3.  That  new  Members  be  proposed  by 
a  Member  of  the  Society,  either  by  letter 
or  personally,  at  one  of  the  Committee 
meetings :  and  that  Honorary  Members 
be  elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

4.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the  County 
of  York  be  considered  as  ex  officio  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  on  their  signifying 
their  intention  to  become  Members  of  the 
Society. 

5.  That'  each  Member  shall  pay  ten 
shillings  at  his  admission,  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to  be  due  on 
the  first  of  January  in  each  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

6.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  his  admission  fee,  and  all  future  sub- 
scriptions by  one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee,  composed  of 
the    Presidents,    Vice-Presidents,     Rural 


Deans,  being  Members,  and  a  certain 
number  of  ordinary  Members  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom 
twelve  at  least  shall  have  been  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  numbers ;  and  that  they  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

9.  That  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate  other 
Members  of  the  Society  with  themselves, 
and  form  Committees  for  local  purposes 
in  communication  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

10.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  York 
on  Thursday  before  the  Full  Moon  in 
the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October ;  and  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  be  held  on  the  latter  of  these 
days,  when  Papers  shall  be  read,  the  Ee- 
port  presented,  and  the  Committee  and 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  but 
if  any  of  the  above  Meetings  fall  on  days 
for  which  special  services  are  appointed  by 
the  Church,  that  the  Secretaries  change 
the  week. 

11.  That  two  other  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  also  annually  held,  either  in 
some  large  town  within  the  County,  or  in 
such  other  place  as  the  Sub-Committee 
shall  appoint,  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and 
examination  of  works  of  Architectural 
interest ;  and  that  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  may  be  called  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, at  any  one  time  and  place  within 
the  County,  at  the  request  of  any  three 
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Members;  but  that  no  matter  of  business 
shall  be  transacted,  except  at  York ;  neitber 
shall  the  Society  be  considered  responsible 
for  Papers  read,  or  opinions  expressed  at 
such  Meetings. 

12.  That  a  Sub-Committee  be  annually 
appointed,  to  consist  of  the  Secretaries, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Curator,  and  five  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  (of  which 
three  shall  be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  Society's  Meetings, 
and  to  prepare  business  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

13.  That  each  Member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society. 

14.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited  ;  and  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
such  additions  to  the  collection  of  the 
Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

15.  That  the  library,  casts,  and  port- 
folios of  the  Society,  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator, 

IG.  That  any  ]\Iember  of  the  Society  be 
allowed  to  take  out  from  the  Library,  two 
volumes  of  any  printed  works  at  one  time. 

17.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the 
Society,  in  which  shall  be  written  down, 
the  titles  and  volumes  of  the  works,  the 
name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  date  of  his 
taking  out  and  returning  the  books. 

18.  That  the  borrower  be  required  to 
pay  the  expense  of  repairing  any  works 
damaged,  or  of  replacing  any  book  lost 
while  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
Curator  receive  a  written  acknowledgment 
from  any  Member  who  shall  take  out  a 
book. 

19.  That  the  books  must  be  returned  at, 
or  before,  the  commencement  of  each 
quarterly  Committee  Meeting,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  shilling  for  each  volume. 

20.  That  all  works  must  be  returned 


previous  to  the  January  Meeting  of  the 
Committee,  and  that  no  books  may  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fortnight 
after  that  Meeting,  in  which  time  a  Visita- 
tion shall  be  held  by  a  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretaries,  the  Curator,  and 
three  Members  to  be  elected  at  the  Meet- 
ing in  January  (of  whom  three  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  shall  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  drawings,  and 
other  property  of  the  Society. 

21.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  they  shall 
request  the  Author  to  furnish  a  copy,  and 
shall  decide  upon  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  printed;  provided  always  that  the  num- 
ber be  sufficient  to  supply  each  Member 
with  one  copy,  and  the  Author  and  Secre- 
taries with  twenty-five  copies  each ;  the 
remaining  copies  may  be  sold  at  a  price 
fixed  upon  by  the  Committee.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  Plans  and 
Papers,  and  illustrating  them  by  engrav- 
ings, shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee. 

22.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  unless  notice  has  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  especial  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

23.  That  no  sum  of  money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural  de- 
signs, until  working  drawings  of  the  same 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
approval;  nor  shall  such  be  paid  till  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

24.  That  in  every  case  where  a  grant  is 
made  for  a  definite  architectural  purpose, 
a  working  drawing  of  the  same  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  to  be  placed  in  its 
collection. 

25.  That  any  grant  be  considered  to 
have  lapsed  which  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  within  two  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  voted. 


REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  York,  Octoh&r  21,  1852. 

Before  entering  upon  the  labours  of  another  year,  your  Committee  beg  to 
give  some  account  of  their  proceedings  during  the  one  just  past.  In  so  doing, 
they  must  congratulate  the  members  on  the  increasing  interest  now  generally 
taken  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  on  the  renewed  vigour  which  the 
body  seems  to  be  acquiring.  This  latter  effect,  your  Committee  are  inclined 
to  believe,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  certain  measures  which  have 
recently  been  adopted.  They  allude  to  the  publication  of  the  annual  volume 
of  Reports  and  Papers,  and  to  alterations  in  the  Kules,  which,  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  this  year,  they  provisioniilly  made,  and  which  they  would  now 
recommend  you  permanently  to  confirm. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  Special  Meeting  at  Kipon,  held  during 
the  course  of  last  year,  led  your  Committee  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  alter  the  10th  rule  of  the  Societ}'',  which  required  all  its  ordinary 
meetings  to  be  held  in  York ;  and  after  some  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that, 
while  the  quarterly  committee  meetings  should  still  take  place  here,  as  for- 
merly, instead  of  tico  general  meetings  both  held  in  York,  there  should  be 
three  public  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  course  of  the  year,  of  which 
one  only,  namely,  the  annual  one,  in  October,  should  be  held  in  York,  and 
that  the  other  two  should  take  place  either  in  some  large  town  within  the 
county,  or  wherever  else  the  Committee  should  determine.  They  imagined 
that  they  would  thus  not  only  make  the  operations  of  the  Society  better 
known  throughout  this  extensive  county,  and  enlist  new  labourers  in  its  cause, 
but  also  give  greater  interest  to  the  meetings  themselves,  by  sometimes 
assembling  to  view  the  works  of  modern  artists,  or  the  glorious  remains  of 
former  ages,  or  by  occasionally  visiting  the  neighbouring  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  intercourse  with  kindred  Architectural  Societies. 

In  accordance  with  these  regulations,  in  addition  to  the  meeting  in  York 
last  October,  others  have  been  held  during  the  year  at  Leeds,  and  at  Thornton 
Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  former  of  these,  in  May  last,  was  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds.  It  was  numerously  attended,  and 
was  the  means  of  adding  many  new  members  to  the  Society.  The  beautiful 
church  of  S.  John,  Little  Holbeck,  was  inspected  on  the  occasion.  This  has 
recently  been  raised  by  the  munificence  of  the  Messrs.  Marshall,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  presents,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  costly  structures  which  has  yet  been  erected  since  the  revival. 
Mr.  Butterfield's  brick  church  of  S.  Thomas  was  also  visited,  and  the  curious 
seventeenth  century  church  of  S.  John.  Afterwards,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  there  spent  considerable  time  in  the  examination  of  the 
noble  ruins  of  that  most  stately  pile. 

The  meeting  at  Thornton  was  in  September,  and  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  Architectural  Society  of  Lincolnshire.  It  was  held  in  the  ancient  gate- 
house of  the  Abbey,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Howard.  The  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest,  although,  probably  on 
account  of  the  distance,  it  was  only  scantily  attended  by  the  members  of  our 
own  Society.  The  day  unfortunately  proved  rather  unfavourable,  but  did  not 
prevent  the  party  from  thoroughly  exploring  the  ruined  fragments  of  the 
monastery.  A  pleasant  excursion  on  the  following  day  was  made  up  the 
Humber  by  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Churches  of  Barton,  Auk- 
borough,  and  Burton  Stather. 

The  Committee  would  suggest,  in  case  the  Society  should  think  well  to 
continue  their  provisional  arrangement,  that  meetings  during  next  year  should 
be  held  at  Richmond  and  at  Selby.  During  the  last  two  years,  the  Society 
has  visited  both  the  East  and  the  West  Ridings,  and  they,  therefore,  think 
that  the  North  Riding  now  has  its  claims  upon  us ;  and  they  imagine  that 
Richmond,  with  its  interesting  ecclesiastical  remains,  its  noble  ruined  castle, 
and  its  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Easby,  would  be  a  fit  place  for  a  meeting. 
Selby  also  possesses  numerous  attractions.  Besides  its  magnificent  abbey 
Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Germanus,  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  once  colle- 
giate Church  of  S.  Feter,  Hovvden,  the  ruins  of  Wressel  Castle,  and  the  palace 
at  Cawood,  and  the  Churches  of  Brayton,  Hemingborough,  Skipwith,  and 
Bubvvith,  which  well  deserve  examination.  Your  Committee  also  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  if  they  were  to  meet  here,  they  might  again  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  Lincolnshire  to  this 
county. 

The  usual  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held  during  the 
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ypar  on  the  appointed  days,  as  also  such  meetings  of  the  Sub-committee  as 
have  been  found  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  Society's  business. 

Of  grants  made  during  the  year  in  aid  of  church  restoration,  your  Committee 
have  only  one  to  record,  namely,  10/.  given  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chancel  arch  in  Ackworth  Church.  This  was  granted  as  a  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  rector  is  prosecuting  the  good  work  of 
restoration  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. Other  grants  they  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  refuse,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  their  means,  and  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  upon 
them  by  their  share  for  the  publication  of  the  yearly  volume  of  Reports  and 
Papers.  One  restoration  which  the  Society  was  requested  to  undertake,  your 
Committee  were  much  grieved  to  be  compelled  to  decline,  namely,  that  of  the 
noble  Norman  porch  of  S.  Margaret's  church  in  this  city.  They  dared  not, 
however,  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  outlay  required ;  but  they 
have  expressed  to  the  parochial  authorities  their  willingness  to  give  every 
assistance  in  their  power  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  to  make  a  grant, 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  their  funds,  if  any  satisfactory  plan  of  resto- 
ration be  proceeded  with. 

The  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  for  the  present  year,  3'our  Committee 
are  inclined  to  believe,  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessor  in  interest.  They  are 
convinced  that  much  good  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  publication  in  many  ways, 
and  they  think  that  it  has  given  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  members. 

On  former  occasions,  your  Committee  have  frequently  had  to  complain  in 
their  reports  of  a  lack  of  papers  read  before  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  This 
year,  they  are  happy  to  say  that  they  have  no  such  deficiency  to"  lament. 
Seven  papers  in  all  have  been  read  before  the  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  One  at  the  meeting  in  last  October,  "  On  the  Arrangement  of  Monas- 
teries," by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes ;  three  at  the  Leeds  meeting  in  May,  namely, 
"  On  the  Nunneries  of  Yorkshire,"  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Churton  ; 
"  On  the  History  of  Church  Arrangement,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes ;  and  "  On 
the  Position  of  Organs  and  Choirs  in  Churches,"  by  Mr.  AVill'iam  Spark  ;  and 
three  more  at  the  meeting  at  Thornton  in  September,  namelj'-,  "  On  the 
Churches  of  Norway,"  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson  ;  "  On  the  Recent  Excava- 
tions at  Sawley  Abbey,  Yorkshire,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran  ;  and  "  On  Thorn- 
ton Abbey,  Lincolnshire,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Pyndar  Lowe.  Another  paper  was 
also  proposed  to  have  been  read  upon  this  occasion,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Sharp,  "  On 
the  Saxon  Tower  of  S.  Peter's  Church,  Barton-on-Humber,"  but  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  obliged  to  be  deferred  imtil  a  future  occasion. 
For  the  present  meeting  two  papers  have  been  announced,  one  "  On  Pontefract 
Castle,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  and  the  other  "  On  Certain  Mural  Paint- 
ings recently  discovered  in  Pickering  Church,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes. 

Respecting  these  paintings,  your  Committee  would,  in  conclusion,  add  one 
or  two  words.  A  short  time  ago,  information  was  received,  that  during  the 
progress  of  repairs  in  Pickering  Church,  some  curious  paintings  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  walls,  and  were  then  about  almost  immediately  to  be  destroyed. 
It  was  consequently  resolved,  that  as  efforts  to  save  these  paintings  might 
possibly  be  unavailing,  it  was  very  desirable  that  copies  of  them  should  at 
once  be  taken,  to  be  preserved  in  the  Society  Archives,  as  memorials  of  what 
had  once  existed,  and  Mr.  Bevan,  the  Society's  artist,  was  accordingly  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Bevan's  drawings  are  now  laid  before  you,  and 
from  them  you  will  be  able  to  form  your  respective  opinions  as  to  the  merits 
of  these  pictures.  The  destruction  of  works  such  as  these,  alike  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  ecclesiologist,  would  be  deeply  to  be  deprecated,  and 
your  Committee  are  happy  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The  ques- 
tion,^ however,  remains  for  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop,  who  has  intimated 
his  intention  of  visiting  Pickering  before  giving  any  final  orders  respecting 
them.     Without  presuming  to  dictate  to  his  Grace,  your  Committee  would 
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beg  to  suggest,  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  for  the  Society  to  memo- 
rialize him  upon  the  subject,  setting  forth  the  value  of  these  works,  both  as 
specimens  of  architectural  decoration,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  art, 
and  praying  for  the  preservation  of  these  most  interesting  relics  of  the  works 
of  ancient  English  painters. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design  ;  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  re- 
mains, and  of  churches  or  parts  of  churches, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  labours,  which 
may  have  been  desecrated  ;  and  to  im- 
prove, as  far  as  may  be,  the  character  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices  to  be  erected  in 
future. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the  title  of 
"  The  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  president,  vice-presidents,  trea- 
surer, and  secretaries  ;  honorary  and  ordi- 
nary members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  one  of 
the  committee  meetings,  and  elected  at  the 
next  meeting,  by  ballot  of  the  members 
present:  one  black  ball  in  five  to  exclude. 
That  honorary  members  be  elected  at 
general  meetings,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  committee  only. 

5  That  rural  deans,  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Society's  operation,  be  considered 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee  on 
becoming  members  of  the  Society. 


6.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shillings 
on  his  admission,  and  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  ten  shillings,  to  be  due  on  the  1st 
of  January  in  each  year.  That  any  mem- 
ber may  compound  for  his  admission  fee 
and  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds.  If  any  member's 
subscription  be  in  arrear  for  one  year,  he 
may  be  removed  from  the  Society,  after 
due  notice,  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. No  member  shall  be  considered 
entitled  to  his  privileges  as  a  member 
whilst  his  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  president,  patrons,  vice  -  presidents, 
rural  deans,  being  members,  the  secre- 
taries, local  secretaries,  the  treasurer,  and 
not  less  than  twelve  ordinary  members  (of 
whom  tliree  shall  be  a  quorum),  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  of 
whom  one-third  at  least  shall  have  been 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  preceding 
year. 

8.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  committee, 
who  shall  apply  the  same,  first  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  expenses  of  the  Society, 
such  as  the  rent  of  the  room,  taxes,  print- 
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ing,  &c. ;  and  afterwards  in  the  purchase 
of  such  books,  prints,  plans,  drawings, 
casts,  models,  and  other  works  of  art  as 
may  he  deemed  of  most  iise  to  the  Society, 
or  shall  invest  them  in  such  way  as  shall 
seem  most  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  That  no  grant  of  money  be 
made  towards  any  restoration,  the  plan 
for  which  has  not  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Society. 

9.  That  the  committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number ;  and  that  they  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number  of 
secretaries. 

10.  That  the  committee  have  power  to 
appoint  local  secretaries,  and  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  local  committees  to  act 


on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods. 

11.  That  the  Society  meet  for  the  read- 
ing of  papers  and  the  despatch  of  ordinary 
business,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year.  That  the  places  of  meeting  be 
various,  and  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  autumnal  meeting  be 
considered  the  public  annual  meeting. 

12.  That  the  committee  shall  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
thought  necessary,  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness that  may  come  before  them ;  and 
shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend  any 
bye-laws.  All  members  of  the  Society  are 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
committee. 


REGULATIONS   RESPECTING   THE   LIBRARY. 


1.  That  the  library,  casts,  and  portfolios 
of  the  Society  be  kept  in  the  Society's 
rooms. 

2.  That  those  books  against  which  an 
asterisk  (*)  is  placed  in  the  catalogue, 
must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Society's  room. 

3.  That  any  other  book  may  be  taken 
out  by  any  member,  on  entering  his  name. 


title  of  the  book,  and  the  date  of  taking 
and  returning  it,  in  the  book  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

4.  That  no  book  be  detained  longer 
than  a  month,  if  required  by  any  other 
person. 

5.  That  all  books  be  returned  previous 
to  the  general  meetings. 


LIST   OF   THE   BOOKS   ETC.    IN   THE   SOCIETY'S 

LIBRARY. 

(The  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  *  are  not  to  he  taken  out  of  the  Society^ s  room.) 


Anderson,  Sir  Charles,  Ancient  Models, 
or  Hints  on  Church  Building.     12mo. 

Handbook  of  Lincolnshire.    18mo. 

Archaeological   Institute,  Report    of    the 
Proceedings  of : — 

At  Winchester.     1845. 
At  York.     1846. 
At  Norwich.     1847. 
At  Lincoln.     1848. 
At  Salisbury.     1849. 
5  vols  8vo, 
Archaeological   Journal,   from   the    com- 
mencement in  1844.     8  vols.,  and  con- 
tinued in  numbers. 
Anastatic  Process,  Description  of. 
Anastatic  Sketches. 

Architectural  Quarterly  Review.     No.  1. 
Architectural  Topography  of  England  : 
Diocese  of  Oxford.     8vo. 
Oxfordshire.     Large  paper,  8vo. 
Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hunt- 
ingdonsliire. 
Associated  Arhitectural  Societies,  Reports 
and  Papers.     Vol.  1,  8vo.     1850—51. 


Barr's  Anglican  ChurchArchitecture.  12mo. 
Berkshire,    Views,    Elevations,    Sections, 

and  Details  of  Shottesbrooke  Church. 

Small  folio. 
Bloxam,    M.    H.,   Principles    of    Gothic 

Architecture.     Ninth  Edition,  1849. 

On    Conventual    Arrangements. 


Sewed. 


Paper  on  Monumenis,     1849. 


Boswell's  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales.     2  vols,  folio. 

Boutell's  (Rev.  C.)  Monumental  Brasses 
and  Slabs ;  an  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Notice  of  the  Incised  Monumental 
Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Roy.  8vo. 

* Monumental  Brasses  of  Eng- 
land.    Large  paper,  folio. 

—  The  same,  small  paper,  8vo. 

Christian  Monuments  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.     Parts  1  and  2. 

Bowman's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in 
England  and  Wales.     4to. 

Bowman's  Reliquiae  AntiqnaeEboracenses. 
Parts  1  and  2.    4to. 
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Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

2  vols.  4to. 
■  Parish  Churches.     Royal  8vo. 

Open  Timber  Roofs,     -ito. 

Brasses,  a  List  of  Monumental.     8vo. 
Manual  of  Monumental.    Oxford 


8vo. 

Illustrations 

CCS.    5  Nos.  4to. 


of  Monumental. 
(2nd  No,  wanting.) 

Builder,  The,  from  1844.  (Vol.  for  1843 
wanting.) 

Cambridge,  Maiden's  Account  of  King's 
College  Chapel. 

Cambridge,  Paley's  Ecclesiologist's  Guide 
to  the  Churclies  round. 

Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
Churches  of.     7  Nos. 

Ely  Cathedral,  Guide  to. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Transactions 
of.     S  Parts. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  Report 
of,  for  1851. 

Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Ecclesias- 
tical Costumes.     8vo. 

*Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Bow- 
man and  Crowther.     Royal  folio. 

Dolman's  Ancient  Pulpits.     4to. 

Early  English  Style,  on  the  Origin  of,  by 
Rev.  C.  Terrot.     MS.  4to. 

Ecclesiologist,  from  the  commencement  in 
1841,  and  continued. 

Ecclesiology,  Handbook  of.     12mo. 

Embroidery,  Ancient.     2  Parts,  4to. 

French's  Remarks  on  the  Minor  Accessories 
to  the  Services  of  the  Church. 

Gloucestershire  —  Notes,  Historical  and 
Architectural,  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Slymbridge. 

Petit's  (Rev.  J.  L.)  Ac- 
count of  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  8vo,  1848. 

Glossary  of  Terras  used  in  Grecian,  Ro- 
man, Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture. 
3  vols.  8vo,  1850. 

Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  C.  C.  S.  4to. 
First  and  Second  Series. 

Index  to  the  Herald's  Visitations  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  R.  Sims.  8vo, 
1849. 

♦Knight's  (H.  G.)  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.     2  vols,  royal  folio. 

Leicestershire  —  Belvoir  Castle,  Eller's 
History  of. 

Wymeswold  Church,  Ac- 
count of,  by  Rev.  H.  Alford. 

Lincolnshire — Architectural  Society,  Re- 
ports and  Papers  printed  by,  from  1844 
to  1848.     1  vol.  8vo. 

from 


1844  to  1850.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Howlett's  Views  of. 

Notitiae  Ludse.    8vo,  1834.  . 

Padley's  (J.  S.)  Remains  of 


Ancient  Architecture  in  Lincolnshire. 

4to,  1851. 
Lincolnshire — Sanderson's    (Bp.)   Survey 

of  Lincoln  Cathedral.     8vo,  1851. 
Stark's    (A.)     History    and 


Antiquities  of  Gainsboro',  with  Topo- 
graphical and  Descriptive  Account  of 
Stow.     8vo,  1817. 

Morton's     Account    of    the 

Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland. 
8vo. 

Lewin's  (S.)  Selections  from 

Lincolnshire  Churches.  Parts  I.  &  II. 
Architectural  Description  of 


St.  Leonard's  Church,  Kirkstead.  Small 
folio. 

— Espin's    Account   of    Louth 

Church.     Small  4to, 

Oliver's  Existing  Remains  of 


the  Ancient  Britons,  between  Lincoln 
and  Sleaford.     12mo. 

Oliver's  Account  of  the  Reli- 


gious Houses  formerly  situated  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  River  Witham.  12mo. 
Oldfield's  History  of   Wain- 


fleet.     8vo. 


Sketches  illustrating  the  His- 
tory of  Old  and  New  Sleaford.  8vo. 

Topographical  Society,  Papers 

relative  to  the  County.     4to,  1841 — 42. 

Portfolio    of     Drawings     of 

Churches.     See  Report  for  1851. 

Liverpool  Architectural  &  Arcbaeol.  Soc, 
Proceedings  of.  Vol.  I.,  1848— 50.  4to. 

Monuments  —  Beecham's  Design  for 
Churchyard.     4to. 

Markland's  Remarks  on  English 

Churches  and  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

Osmond's  (W.)  Christian  Me- 
morials.    4to. 

Nicholson's  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Architecture.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Norfolk — Description  of  the  Font  at  Wal- 
singhara.     By  Lewis.     Large  4to. 

Architectural     Notes     of      the 

Churches  and  other  Buildings  in 
Norwich. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, Transactions  of.     Vol.  4,  part  1. 

Northampton — Architectural  Notices  of 
Churches  in  the  Archdeaconry  of.    8vo. 

; Papers  read  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Society. 

Nottinghamshire — Plans,  Sections,  and 
,  Elevations,  of  the  Chancel  of  All 
Saints,  Hawton.  By  G.  G.  Place. 
Large  folio. 

Post-Ofiice  Directory  of.    Bvo. 

Notes  and  Queries,  from  the  Commence- 
ment, Nov.  1849.  5  vols.,  and  continued. 

Oxfordshire — Views,  Elevations,  and  Sec- 
tions, of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Small  folio. 
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Oxfordshire — Some  Accouut  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  Dor- 
chester.    8vo. 

■  Working      Drawings     of     the 

Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Little- 
more.     Small  folio. 

• Views,  Elevations,  and  Sections, 

of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wilcote. 

Paley's  Manual  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
12mo.  1845. 

Mouldings. 

Bvo,  1845. 

Pamphlets  (Church)  —  Several  Publica- 
tions of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society 
&c.,  bound  up  together.  See  Report 
for  1851. 

Petit's  (Rev.  J.  L.)  Remarks  on  Architec- 
tural Character.     Royal  folio. 

Poole's  Characteristics  of  Christian  Archi- 
tecture.    12mo. 

*Portfolio  of  Engravings  of  Churches. 
See  Report  for  1850. 

♦Portfolio  of  Working  Drawings.  See 
Report  for  1850. 

Pugin's  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Orna- 
ment.    4to. 

Reports  of  various  Architectural  Societies. 
See  Report  for  1851. 


Rose's  Lecture  on  Architecture.     8vo. 

Scott's  (G.  G.)  Guide  to  Church  Restora- 
tion.    12mo. 

*Sharpe's  Architectural  Parallels.  Royal 
folio. 

Somersetshire — History  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Taunton,  1845. 

Stained  Glass,  Hints  on,     2  vols.  8vo. 

Suffolk — Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  Transactions  of.  Parts 
5  and  6.     8vo. 

Willis's  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     8vo,  1845. 

Winchester — Architectural  Notes  of  the 
Churches  and  other  Buildings  of  the 
City  and  Neighbourhood.     1845. 

• Willis's  Architectural  History  of 

Cathedral. 

Yorkshire — Map  of  British  and  Roman. 

Prickett's    Description   of    the 

Priory  Church  at  Bridlington.      Large 


paper, 


8vo. 
-  Guide 


to  Churches  in 
Neighbourhood  of  Scarborough. 
Poole  and  Hugall.     12mo. 

Architectural     Notes    of 

Churches  of  York.     8vo,  1846. 
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Additional  Drawings,  Engravings,  Sfc,  received  since  last  Report. 


DBAWINGS,    ETC. 

The  Churches  of  Ancaster,  Belton,  Bark- 
stone,  Haydor,  Londonthorpe,  Syston, 
and  Welby. 

A  Brick  Window  from  Granby  Church, 
Notts,  with  a  Memoir. 

A  Tracing  of  one  of  the  Circles  of  the 
North  Transept  Window  in  Lincoln 
Minster. 

A  Cross-legged  Knight,  from  Goxhill 
Church. 

A  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Barton-on-Humber, 
showing  the  Roman  Stations. 

A  Copy  of  some  Ancient  Charters  belong- 
ing to  Newsam  Priory. 

A  Ground-plan  of  Thornton  Abbey  Church. 

Ground-plans  of  Brocklesby,  Grassby,  and 
Wrawby  Churches. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Thornton  Abbey  Gateway,  with  Descrip- 
tion. 


Heckington    Church — Exterior.     By  Mr. 

H.  Almond. 
Tower  of  St.  Mary's,  Barton-on-Humber. 
The  Effigy  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Ashhy-de-la- 

Zouch    Church,    with    Description.     2 

Plates. 
An   incised    Slab    in   Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Church. 

RUBBINGS    OF    BRASSES. 

Anastatic    Transfers   of  2   Brasses   from 
Ipswich — viz., 

William  Poinder  and  Wife  (Flemish), 
A.D.  1525,  from  St.  Mary  at  Key, 
Ipswich. 
A  Notary,  from  S.  Mary  at  Tower,  c. 
A.D.  149G. 
A  Priest,  from  Fiskerton,  c.  1490. 
A  Priest,  from  Boston,  c.  1420. 
The  Wives  of  John  Rudd,  from  Winter- 
ton,  1504. 


\*  For  a  List  of  the  Society's  Rubbings  of  Brasses,  see  the  Reports  for 

1850  and  1851. 

A  Collection  of  Roman  Coins  from  Ancaster,  with  the  following  legends : — 

VicTORiNus:  Invictus,  Pax  Augusti,  Pietas  Augusti,  Providentia  Augusti,  Salus 

Augusti  (2),  Virtus  Augusti. 
Claudius  Gothicus  :  Victoria  Augusti,  Virtus  Augusti,  Laetitia  Augusti. 
Tetricus,   sen.;    Fides  Aug.,  Laetitia  Aug.,  Salus  Aug.,    Spes  Aug.   (2),  Spes 

Publica,  Pietas  Aug.,  Victoria  Aug. 
Tetricus,  jun.  :  Laetitia  Aug.,  Pietas  Aug.,  Spes  Publica. 
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REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  General  Meetitig  hdd  in  conjunction  with  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  SodetT/,  at  Thornton  Abbey ^  Sept.  11,  1852. 

In  presenting  to  the  Society  our  review  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  we 
have  to  refer  with  feelings  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  public  meetings  which 
have  been  held  within  that  space.  That  at  Spalding,  last  Autumn,  was  niost 
numerously  attended,  and  one  of  its  most  agreeable  features  was  the  evening 
meeting  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  the  interest  they  evinced  in  the  rubbings 
of  brasses,  the  drawings,  and  the  museum  of  antiquities  formed  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  excursion  to  Lynn,  the  next  day,  was  most  successful — to  many, 
a  new  and  most  interesting  field  of  archaeological  research  was  opened — a  line 
of  churches  second  to  none  in  interest  was  visited,  and  those  among  us  who  were 
enabled  to  conclude  the  second  day's  journey  with  a  visit  to  Ely  Cathedral 
had  no  reason  to  complain  that  they  had  selected  an  uninteresting  or  inappro- 
priate termination  to  their  expedition.  Much  of  the  country  about  Lynn, 
however,  would  repay  a  much  closer  investigation  than  we  were  able  to 
bestow  upon  it,  and  should  our  brethren  in  Norfolk  wish  at  any  time  to  hold 
an  architectural  or  archaeological  congress  there,  we  should  be  most  happy  to 
be  permitted  to  bear  our  part  in  it.  Among  the  churches  visited  on  that 
occasion  we  wish  to  mention  Whaplode,  which,  through  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  the  late  curate,  has  been  entirely  refitted  with  open  seats,  to  such 
good  purpose  that,  while  the  accommodation  is  increased  by  more  than  140 
sittings,  the  congregation  are  brought  nearer  together  and  occupy  less  space 
than  under  the  old  arrangement.  Our  meeting  at  Sleaford  was  also  well 
attended,  in  spite  of  the  rather  unfavourable  weather,  and  the  excursion  on  the 
next  day  introduced  us  to  a  line  of  churches,  inferior  indeed  in  size  and 
grandeur  to  those  around  Spalding,  but  presenting,  perhaps,  the  purest  and 
most  valuable  examples  of  the  Decorated  style  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Heckington  and  E  werby, 
Swaton  and  Silk  Willoughby,  Threckingham  and  Sempringham,  to  show 
how  rich  a  treat  was  provided  for  the  architectural  student,  and  whilst  the 
condition  of  some  of  these  most  beautiful  churches  is  such  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  regret,  the  restorations  at  Swaton  and  Horbling  show  what  correct 
taste  aided  by  right  feeling  can  accomplish.  "We  wish,  also,  to  acknowledge 
with  much  gratitude  the  ready  kindness  and  hospitality,  which,  on  this  and  all 
similar  occasions,  has  been  extended  to  the  Society. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  our  Yorkshire  friends  at  Thornton, 
this  day,  and  though  the  ruins  in  which  we  are  assembled  may  not  possess 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  Rivaulx  or  Bolton,  though  Thornton  be  not 
comparable,  as  a  ruin,  to  Fountains,  yet  there  is  alwaj'-s  a  charm  and  an 
interest  clinging  round  these  sequestered  haunts  once  consecrated  to  con- 
templation and  religion,  which  we  are  sure  will  have  its  influence  on  their 
minds,  and  that  they  will  acknowledge  that  the  place  of  our  meeting  is 
not  ill-chosen  or  inappropriate.  The  excursion  to-morrow  has  been 
arranged  to  take  place  hj  water,  and  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  localities  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber. 

In  mentioning  the  publications  in  which  the  Society  is  interested,  we  have 
to  place  in  the  first  rank  the  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers,  published  by  the 
associated  Societies,  for  the  year  1851,  completing  the  first  volume.  While 
the  cost  has  been  materially  reduced,  this  Part  is,  we  hope,  to  the  full  as 
interesting  as  its  predecessor,  and  we  doubt  not  but  this  interesting  series,  as 
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it  proceeds,  will  be  found  to  realize  all  the  advantages  which  were  shadowed 
forth  in  the  sanguine  mind  of  its  projector.  It  is  so  desirable  that  this  publi- 
cation should  be  issued  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  that  we  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  contributors  to  the  rule  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
adopt, — viz.,  that  all  matter  intended  for  publication  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
General  Secretary  by  the  1st  of  November,  and  that  no  papers  received  later 
than  one  week  from  that  date  can  appear  in  the  volume  for  that  year.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  rule  should  be  stringently  carried  out.  We 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  engraving  of  the  spire 
of  Louth  Church,  executed  by  Messrs.  Maughan  and  Fowler,  Architects,  of 
Louth,  and  dedicated  by  them  to  the  Society.  We  believe  we  may  say  it  is 
the  only  really  correct  representation  of  this  beautiful  spire,  which  has  been 
as  yet  brought  before  the  public.  We  have  to  regret  the  delay  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Anastatic  Transfers  of  the  Brasses  of  Lincolnshire,  but  we  hope 
that  the  delivery  of  the  first  part  to  the  Subscribers  will  take  place  early  in  the 
spring,  and  that  the  second  and  concluding  part  will  be  ready  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  at  which 
it  is  issued ;  but  we  hope  that  when  the  work  appears,  it  will  meet  with 
increased  support.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  will  exert  themselves  to  recommend  the  work 
among  their  acquaintance.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish 
engravings  from  the  tracings  lately  made  of  the  stained  glass  in  the  north 
transept  of  Lincoln  Minster.  As  this  window  is  unquestionably  the  most 
valuable  relic  of  stained  glass  of  its  period  in  England,  any  aid  the  Society 
can  give  to  so  good  an  undertaking  shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  promoters 
of  it. 

Attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  obtain  short  descriptions 
of  every  church  in  the  county.  Several  members  have  promised  their 
co-operation  in  this  work,  and  we  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
several  deaneries  will  be  completed.  Still  it  is  a  great  work  and  much 
will  remain  to  be  done.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  assistance 
from  any  quarter,  whether  in  the  architectural  description  of  churches  or 
in  the  preservation  and  collection  of  monumental  inscriptions  and  heraldic 
memorials.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  notice  of  every  church.  With 
regard  to  those  which  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  two  hundred  years 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  state  the  fact,  the  probable  date, 
and  the  style,  if  any,  attempted,  and  an  account  of  any  parts  or  details  of  the 
older  church  that  may  have  been  preserved.  It  seldom  happens  that  a 
church  has  been  so  thoroughly  destroyed  that  all  traces  of  its  existence  have 
been  obliterated,  and  the  most  unpromising  exterior  will  often  conceal 
some  relic  which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

The  plans  for  Churches  which  have  been  brought  before  our  notice,  though 
not  very  numerous,  are  of  great  interest.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
new  church  at  Holton-le-Moor,  now  in  course  of  erection,  by  Mr.  Place, — a 
small  village  church  of  Earl^--  English  character. 

Ulceby  Church — in  this  neighbourhood,  which  was  re-opened  yesterday, 
having  been  re-seated,  or  rather  had  the  old  seating  successfully  restored, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Key  worth,  of  Hull. 

S.  Peter  at  Gowts — which  is  now  having  a  new  aisle  built  and  new  roof  put 
on,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Nicholson.  W  e  have  to  regret  the,  as  it  seemed  to 
us,  unnecessary  removal  of  a  chancel  arch  of  Early  Norman  character;  the  more 
so  as  the  advice  the  committee  gave  on  the  subject  was  misunderstood,  and  it  va  as 
supposed  that  they  had  given  their  sanction  to  an  arrangement  they  had  all 
along  opposed.  We  also  regret  that  it  should  have  been  determined  to  retain 
the  entrance  through  the  tower,  and  not  to  open  out  the  south  door.  We  have, 
however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  style  adopted  in  the  new  part,  which 
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is  Decorated,  of  the  same  character  as  the  existing  south  aisle,  will  be  correct 
in  point  of  detail. 

Boston  Church — where  Mr.  Place  will,  we  believe,  succeed  in  giving  a  more 
church -like  appearance  to  that  interior  than  has  been  its  fate  for  the  last  two 
centuries.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the  surpassing 
magnificence  of  that  immense  area  divested  of  its  pews. 

Sleaford  Church — which  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry  are  now  engaged  upon. 
All  the  galleries  are  to  be  pulled  down  ;  all  pews,  except,  we  believe,  two  in 
the  chancel,  to  be  done  away  with ;  and  the  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  an 
additional  north  aisle,  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  tower  is  in  a  most 
frightful  condition,  and  demands  instant  attention.  We  have  reported  on  the 
various  plans  submitted  to  us  for  the  support  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and 
only  hope  that  the  repairs  to  be  undertaken  will  be  sufficient  to  stay  any 
further  tendency  to  ruin. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  rebuilding  of  North  Elkington  Church  has  been 
watched  over  by  us  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  we  venture  to  point  to  the 
introduction  of  loose  seats  instead  of  fixed  into  the  building  as  a  most  im- 
portant step  gained  in  church  arrangement.  We  are  sure  they  will  be  found 
more  convenient  and  more  cleanly  in  use,  and  freed  from  those  objections  to 
which  both  pews  and  fixed  seats  are  liable. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel  of  Stow  Church.  Of  this  church,  in  every  respect  so 
interesting,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  our  last 
year's  volume,  fully  details  the  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  chancel.  We 
have  now  to  propose  that  the  name  of  J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq.,  the  architect  who 
has  superintended  the  work,  be  added  to  the  list  of  our  honorary  members. 
Mr.  Pearson's  restoration  of  the  church  at  Lea,  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  new 
church  he  has  just  completed  for  Archdeacon  Bentinck  in  Westminster,  fully 
bear  out  the  high  opinion  we  venture  to  express  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. 

Another  announcement  which  we  are  commissioned  to  make  is,  that  in  all 
probability  we  are  addressing  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  for  the 
last  time.  Not  that  the  ties  which  have  bound  us  together  for  the  last  eight 
years  are  about  to  undergo  disruption; — not  that  the  Society  is  about  to  cease 
to  exist,  or  the  committee  to  discharge  its  functions.  Were  such  the  announce- 
ment we  were  making  to  you,  I  need  not  say  how  painful  it  would  be ;  but 
although  what  we  tell  you  is,  I  hope,  strictly  true,  yet  it  imports  neither  the 
dissolution  of  the  Society  nor  the  resignation  of  the  committee.  All  that  it 
does  import  is,  that  the  Society,  having  now  arrived  at  years  of  maturit}^  feels, 
like  other  young  ladies,  an  ambition  to  change  her  name.  She  has  lent  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  overtures  made  her  from  a  most  unexceptionable  quarter, 
and  she  has  agreed  to  enter  mto  partnership  for  better  for  worse  with  the 
adjacent  county  of  Nottingham.  Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  which 
will,  we  hope,  result  in  her  retiring  from  view  as  the  Lincolnshire  Architec- 
tural Society,  only  to  rise  with  renewed  strength  and  increased  means  of  use- 
fulness, and  with  additional  claims  on  the  public  for  support,  as  the  Architec- 
tural Society  for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  recent  Archaeological  Congress 
at  Newark  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  several 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Notts  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  they 
are  inclined  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  us,  and  are  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  project.  We  purpose,  therefore,  that  our  change  of  name  should 
take  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853;  on  which  day  all  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  Notts,  who  shall  have  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the 
Society,  will  be  admitted  as  members.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give  every 
facility  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  at  Nottingham,  for  the  Notts  business  ; 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  library  there ;  and  to  hold  one  of  our  meetings 
in  each  year  in  Notts,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  county.     We  hope  to  be 
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enabled  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Nottingham  early  in  the  spring,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  Society.  With  regard  to  our  other  meetings,  it  is  proposed,  in  the 
summer,  to  join  the  Yorkshire  Society  in  a  meeting  at  Selby  or  Richmond, 
and  to  hold  our  autumnal  meeting  at  Boston,  to  enable  us  to  view  the  com- 
pletion of  that  restoration  in  which  we  take  so  warm  an  interest. 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  since  the  last  report,  and  call  for 
the  thanks  of  the  Society : — 

Howlett's  Views  of  Lincolnshire,  from  W.  E.  Howlett,  Esq.,  of  Kirtoti. 
Selections  from    Lincolnshire   Churches,  Parts   I.   and   II.,   from    Mr. 

Lewin,  the  author. 
Proceedings  of    the   Bury  and  West    Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute. 

Parts  V.  and  VI.     And  a  Guide  to  Ely  Cathedral.     From  the  Bury 

and  West  Suffolk  Archagological  Institute. 
Report   of  the   Cambridge   Architectural    Society   for    1851,  from  the 

Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 

from  the  Society. 
Drawings  of  the  churches  of  Welby,  Londonthorpe,  Haydor,  Ancf^ster, 

Belton,  Syston,  Barkstone,  from  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Otley. 
A  Tracing  of  one  of  the  Circles  of  the  North  Transept  Window  in  Lin- 
coln Minster,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Terrot. 
A  Drawing  of  a  Brick  Window  from  Granby  Church,  Notts,  from  the 

Rev.  R.  Miles. 
An  Engraving  and  Description  of  the  Gateway  of  Thornton  Abbey,  froni 

J.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Winterton. 
The  Ground-plans  of  Brocklesby,  Grassby,  and  Wrawby  Churches,  from 

the  Rev.  H.  Maclean. 
A  Ground-plan  of  Thornton  Abbey  Church  ;  a  Drawing  of  a   Cross- 
legged  Knight,  from  Goxhill ;  a  Lithograph  of  the  Tower  of  S.  Mary's, 

Barton-on-Humber ;    a  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Barton,   showing  the 

Roman  stations  ;  and  a  copy  of  some  ancient  Charters  belonging  to 

Newsam  Priory,  from  W.  C.  Heselden,  Esq. 
A  Print  of  an  Incised  Slab  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Church,  from  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley. 
Anastatic  Transfers  of  two  Brasses  from  Ipswich,  and  an  account  of 

Anastatic  Printing,  from  Mr.  Cowell,  Ipswich. 
A  Rubbing  of  the  Brass  of  a  Priest  from  Fiskerton,  from  the  Rev.  Irvin 

Eller. 
And  of  a  Priest  from  Boston,  from  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe. 
Also  a  Rubbing  of  a  Brass  from  Winterton  Church,  (2  wives  of  John 

Rudd,  1504),  from  J.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Winterton. 
A  collection  of  Roman  Coins  from  Ancaster,  being  of  the  reigns   of 

Victorinus,   Claudius    Gothicus,   Tetricus,   sen.    and   jun.,   from   F. 

Eaton,  Esq. 

We  had  much  pleasure  in  sending  a  collection  of  rubbings  of  brasses  for 
exhibition  during  the  recent  Archaeological  Congress  at  Newark.  We  only 
wish  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  do  more  to  forward  the  views  of  gentlemen 
professing  nearly  similar  objects,  but  who  are  enabled  to  pursue  them  with 
knowledge  and  advantages  infinitely  superior  to  our  own. 
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STATEMENT    OF   ACCOUNTS. 

From  November  1,  1851,  to  October  30,  1852. 


RECEIPTS.  £ 

Balance  of  last  years  account. .  12 

Entrances    6 

Compositions 15 

Subscriptions 47 

Sale  of  Reports   2 

Keceived   for  Papers  privately 

printed,  Mr.  Moore     1 


12 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

£84  16     1 


16 

0 

18 

3 

2 

10 

5 

6 

PAYMENTS.  £       S.      d. 

Edwards'  Bill 21     6     0 

Attendance  and  Window  clean- 
ing         3     7     6 

Subscription  to  Archseol.  Insti- 
tute and  Salisbury  Vol 1 

Ryall's  Bill  for  removing    ....      0 

Paid  to  Cowell    7 

Paid  to  Savill  and  Edwards   . .    16 

Paid    to    Willis     for    Pugin's 

Glossary 4     4     0 

Paid  for  Print  of  Heckington 

Church     0     7     6 

Expenses  of  Meeting  at  Thorn- 
ton        2     0     0 

Stamps,  Postages,  and  Sundries     2     8     4 

Balance   to   be    carried   on   to 

next  Account 25     0     2 


£84  16     1 


*^*  Now  publishing^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Architectural  Society^  "  Anastatic  Transfers  from  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting Monumental  Brasses  in  Lincolnshire ^^^  to  he  completed  in  2  parts f 
price  12s.  each  part. 


THE     FIFTH     REPORT 


OF    THE 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND   ARCH^OLOGICAL   SOCIETY, 

Established  28th  September,  1847. 


REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Bedford,  Oct.  20, 1852. 

The  Council  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  beg 
to  present  to  its  members  at  this,  the  last  General  Meeting  for  the  present 
year,  their  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Society  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
year  from  its  institution. 

The  Society  appears  to  hold  much  the  same  position  as  that  assigned  to  it  in 
the  last  Annual  Report.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  its  progress  during  the  past 
year,  either  with  respect  to  active  measures  or  the  increase  of  its  members,  has 
not  equalled  that  of  the  preceding  one:   but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not 
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suffered  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  members,  nor  does  its  efficiency 
appear  to  have  declined.  Three  public  meetings  have  been  held  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Report;  one  at  Bedford,  one  at  Elstow,  and  one,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Buckinghamshire  Society,  at  Aylesbury.  At  each  of  these  meetings 
papers  of  considerable  interest  were  communicated,  some  of  which  will  appear 
in  next  year's  volume  of  the  associated  Societies.  The  Elstow  meeting  in  par- 
ticular excited  great  interest ;  and  although,  through  an  omission  of  the  Society's 
agent,  notice  of  it  was  not  given  to  the  members  generally,  it  was  yet  very 
numerously  attended.  As,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  mistake,  many 
members  were  precluded  from  an  examination  of  the  objects  of  ecclesiological 
and  antiquarian  interest  in  that  place,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  Elstow,  in  the  spring  of  1853. 

The  second  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Societies  associated  for  this 
purpose  has  been  published,  and  will  he  delivered  to  any  member  whose  sub- 
scription is  not  in  arrear,  on  application  to  the  Society's  agent,  Mr.  F.  Thomp- 
son. In  the  value  and  importance  of  its  matter,  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses, 
that  of  the  previous  year ,  and  the  high  character  which  has  been  generally 
conceded  to  the  whole  publication,  is  a  gratifying  proof  to  the  Society  of  the 
soundness  of  its  policy  in  devoting  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  purposes  of 
this  publication. 

Some  valuable  contributions,  both  to  the  library  and  the  museum,  have 
been  received  during  the  past  year,  to  the  donors  of  which  the  Council  beg  to 
tender  the  thanks  of  the  Society ;  especially  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brereton,  for  a 
copy  of  the  "  Archaeologia"  from  the  year  1830 ;  to  Thomas  Abbott  Green,  Esq. 
for  a  collection  of  English  silver  coins,  ranging  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  Georges ;  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  De  Grey,  for  a  portion  of 
the  silver  coins  discovered  at  Fountains  Abbey.  These  collections,  increased 
by  smaller  contributions  from  other  members,  have  now  been  arranged  and 
catalogued ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  any  of  the  Society's  friends  who  possess  du- 
plicates of  English  silver  coins  will  give  their  assistance  towards  completing 
the  series,  by  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  at  present  exist. 

The  Council  have  to  report  but  a  small  accession  of  new  members;  two  only 
having  been  elected  during  the  past  year. 

After  the  general  election  in  July  last,  the  secretaries,  by  desire  of  the  Council, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  addressed  letters  to  JVIr.  Hastings  Rus- 
sell, and  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  members  for  the  county  and  borough,  who 
had  hitherto  had  no  connexion  with  the  Society,  inviting  them  to  accept  the 
office  of  vice-president :  but  the  Council  regret  to  state  that  their  application 
has  not  been  successful. 

Most  members  of  the  Society  must  be  aware  that  the  Council  have  exerted 
themselves  in  various  ways  to  collect  materials  for  a  more  perfect  county 
history  than  has>  yet  been  compiled,  but  hitherto  their  endeavours  have  met 
with  little  success.  To  their  invitations  of  aid,  in  the  way  of  parish  histories, 
from  the  clergy  and  others,  very  slight  response  has  been  made ; — to  their 
paper  of  interrogations  respecting  the  antiquities  of  each  parish,  none.  They 
have  now  determined  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  as  materials  may  accumu- 
late, a  sheet  of  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  architecture  and  antiquities  of  the 
county,  in  order  to  place  upon  record,  available  at  any  future  occasion,  a 
notice  of  many  local  events  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  but  of  which,  if  un- 
recorded at  the  time,  all  memory  would  soon  be  lost.  As  slight  statements  of 
this  nature  will  require  neither  labour  of  investigation  nor  care  of  composition, 
it  is  trusted  that  abundance  of  suitable  matter  for  this  publication  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  secretaries.  The  work  will  be  printed  of  uniform  size  and  type 
with  the  annual  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies,  and  will  be  supplied 
gratuitously  to  our  members. 

Having  said  that  the  Society  has  not  retrograded  during  the  past  year,  the 
Council  feel  that  they  have  spoken  under  the  most  favourable  view  of  its  cir- 
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cumstances.  They  cannot  conceal  their  disappointment  at  the  apathy  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Society  displayed  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  county 
generally,  and  of  the  town  of  Bedford  in  particular.  They  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  too  sanguine  in  looking  for  much  sympathy  in  a  county  in  which  her 
Majesty's  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  have  stated  that  the  amount  of 
ignorance  is  53  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  and  to 
which,  among  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  the  same  authority  has 
assigned  only  the  forty-second  place  in  the  scale  of  education,  giving  it  prece- 
dence over  Monmouth  and  Hereford  alone  ;  but  they  did  trust  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  ten  shillings  a  year  would  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants  of  the  county,  in  the  important  pursuits 
to  which  the  Society  is  devoted.  The  elucidation  of  local  history — the 
cultivation  of  a  correct  taste,  and  consequent  practice,  in  architecture — the 
restoration,  in  a  pure  and  religious  spirit,  of  our  sacred  and  time-honoured 
churches  which  have  been  so  cruelly  defaced — the  preservation  of  the  relics 
and  monuments  of  bygone  ages  scattered  throughout  our  county : — surely 
these  are  objects  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  great  and  the  rich;  and,  if 
so,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  unreasonable  in  those  who  are  devoting  time  and 
energy,  and  money,  to  the  furtherance  of  those  objects,  if  they  look  to  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours  to  bring  at  least  one  of  these  means  in  support  of  the 
same  cause.  "Without  pecuniary  resources  the  Society  can  do  little  :  there 
may  be  individual  members  who  will  give  themselves  with  untiring  energy  to 
the  arrangement  and  execution  of  many  portions  of  its  work;  but  it  is  clear 
that  unless  its  funds  be  amply  maintained,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  many  of  the  greater  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  instituted. 

The  Council  have  now  only  to  submit   for  your  approbation  the  list   of 
officers  whom  they  recommend  to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

patron. 
The  Lobd  Bishop  of  Ely. 

^resiuents. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford.  I  Earl  de  Grey. 


'Ft«=^resilrcnts. 


Lord  Charles  Russell. 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  M.P. 
Archdeacon  Tattam. 


H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Colonel  Gilpin,  M.P. 
T.  A.  Green,  Esq. 


^rtasurn. 
Thomas  Barnard,  Jdn.,  Esq. 

'aulri'tors. 
Rev.  T.  Tylecote.  (  W.  K.  Browne,  Esq. 


©ouncil. 


Rev.  R.  G.  Chalk. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Dawson. 
Dr.  Dick. 
Rev.  J.  DoNNB. 
Lieut.  Col.  Higgins. 
T.  Jackson,  Esq. 


Rev.  J.  Mendham. 
Rev.  W.  Monkhouse. 
Dr.  Prick. 
Mr.  B.  Rudge. 
Rev.  W.  Russell. 
Rev.  C.  Ward. 
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Talbot  BARNAnr,  Esq. 
Eev.  B.  E.  Bribges. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Geby. 


lEtritortal  €Domm(ttcc. 

Eev.  J.  Taddy. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Williams 
Mr.  Wyatt. 

©urator. 
Mb.   G.    Hurst. 


Secretaries. 
Dr.  Evans;  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose;  Rev.  W.  Airy. 


STATEMENT    OF    ACCOUNTS. 
From  November  1st,  1851,  to  October  20th,  1852. 
£   s.   d 


To  Balance  in  hand,  Nov.  1st, 

1851     68  13 

Share  of  Expenses  at  Leighton, 
received  from  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Society     1  10 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears  re- 
ceived   46  19 


£117     3     0 


£     s.  d. 

By  Grant  to  Dunstable  Church  10     0  0 
"  Bedford  Times,"  for  Adver- 
tisements        0  13  0 

Glass  Case  for  Coins,  and  Port- 
folio Stand 3  18  6 

"  Bedfordshire  Antiquities"   . .      1  12  6 

Thompson's  Bill  for  Printing      13  16  2 

Miscellaneous 118  6 

Rent  of  Room 12     0  0 

S.  H.  Cowell,  for  the  Society's 
share  of  Reports  and  Papers, 

&c 17  16  2 

Balance  in  hand  carried  to  next 

Account   55     8  8 


£117     3     0 


Thomas  Barnard,  Tveasvrer. 


THE   NINTH   EEPOET 

OF   THE 

ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY 

OF   THE 

ARCHDEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


I^EW     MEMBERS. 

Via  ^^rcsitfcnts. 

The  Lord  Overstone,  Overstone  Park. 
Rainald  Knightley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Fawsley  Park. 

©rtiinari?  JWlembers. 


Rev.  W.  Butlin,  St.  Sepulchre's,  North- 
ampton 

Rev.  Granville  Forbes,  Boughton,  Ket- 
tering 

Mrs.  Mackworth  Dolben,  Finedon, 
Wellingborough 


Rev.  W.  Finch  Ilatton,  Weldon 
H.  P.  Gates,  Esq.,  Peterborough 
Rev.  J.  Lakin,  Gilmorton,  Luttcrvvortli 
Rev.   Howard  Rice,  Yardley  Hastings, 
Northampton. 


NEW   REGULATIONS   RESPECTING   THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  Those  books  against  which  an 
asterisk  (*)  is  placed  in  the  catalogue, 
must  not  be  taken  from  the  Society's 
room. 

2.  Any  other  book  may  bo  taken  out 
by  members,  on  entering  their  names, 
title  of  the  book,  and  the  date  of  taking 


and  returning  it,  in  a  book  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  No  book  is  to  be  detained  longer 
than  one  month,  if  required  by  any 
other  person. 

.    4.  All  books  to  be  returned  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  in  the  autumn. 


Additions  to  the  Library  and  Museum  since  the  last  Report. 


Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  presented 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby. 

Reports  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society. 

; Liverpool  Architectural 

Society. 

—  Somerset  Architectural 

—  West  Suffolk  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Biitish  Architects. 

Architectural  In- 
stitute of  Scotland. 

VOL.  II. 


Society. 


pre- 


d 


Archacologia,  vols.  33  and  34. 

Archseologia  Cambresis,  1852. 

New  York  Ecclesiologist. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Caistor  Castle, 
sentcd  by  Francis  Wor.ship,  Esq. 

Guide  to  Great  Yarmouth,  presented  by 
Francis  Worship,  Esq. 

Pedigrees  of  the  Paston  Family,  by 
Francis  Worship,  Esq.,  presented  by 
ditto. 

Cotman's  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  pre- 
sented by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 

Lecture  on  Church  Architecture,  by 
Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq., from  the  author. 
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Plea  for  the  True  Principles  of  Architec- 
ture, by  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  from  the 
author. 

Beesley's  History  of  Banbury. 

Glutton's  Domestic  French  Architecture. 

Hudson's  Monumental  Brasses  of  North- 
amptonshire. 

Drawing-  of  Open  Seats  at  Hazelbeech, 
by  W.  Slater,  Esq.,  Architect. 


Design  for  Theological  College,  Cud- 
desden,  by  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect. 

View  of  Refectory,  Great  Yarmouth, 
presented  by  Francis  Worship,  Esq. 

A  Collection  of  Prints,  presented  by 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 

A  Rapier  and  Two  Rings,  found  at 
Naseby,  from  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Maunsell. 


One  hundred  volumes,  on  various  subjects,  from  Earl  Spencer,  not  yet  catalogued 


EEPOET, 

Read  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Fortlmmpton,  Oct.  ISth,  1853,  hj 
Thomas  James,  M.A.,  Hon.  Gaivyn  of  Peterborough,  and  one  of  tlie 
Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

Annual  reports  may  be  compared  to  epitaphs.  In  the  first  place  because 
nobody  reads  them.  But  letting  that  pass,  secondly  and  especially  (and 
what  is  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  former),  they  are  alike  in  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  eulogium  and  laudation  in  which  they  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge. Fifty  years  hence,  I  fear,  our  reports  (if  looked  at  at  all)  will  be 
viewed  much  in  the  same  light  as  epitaphs  are  of  fifty  years  ago ;  and  as 
we  now  wonder  at  the  state  of  society  which  produced  such  a  galaxy  of 
virtue,  such  absolute  perfection  in  every  relation  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  such  pattern  fathers  and  model  mothers,  that  we  are  ashamed  of  our- 
selves for  being  their  degenerate  successors,  so  will  future  committees  and 
members  marvel  at  the  wonderful  success  and  iticreasing  prosperity  re- 
corded of  existing  societies,  and  only  be  puzzled  to  understand  why  such 
promising  stocks  did  not  produce  better  fruit. 

Yet  I  should  belie  my  own  feehngs  and  the  real  truth  as  far  as  I  know 
it,  if  I  did  not  harp  on  the  old  string  of  congratulation  to-day,  and  certify 
to  our  members  that  our  whole  body  is  in  most  elastic  spirits  and  most 
thriving  condition.  We  have  passed  the  days  of  our  childhood,  and  are 
now  out  of  our  leading-strings.  We  had  small  prejudice — certainly  no 
envy — to  combat,  a  little  misapprehension  to  outhve ;  but  that  little  we 
have  overgot ;  and  whatever  good  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  effect,  we  have, 
at  least,  for  its  exercise,  a  fair  field  and  great  favour.  I  think,  however,  I 
may  say  of  our  committee,  that  it  has  indulged  in  no  crotchets,  never  been 
overbearing  or  intrusive,  but  with  really  a  high  object  before  it  to  be 
achieved  by  simple  means,  has  worked  on  steadily  in  good  faith,  with  some 
not  ill-directed  zeal  to  its  present  position.  The  result  is,  that  our  business 
IS  increasing ;  '  more  work  and  better  done*  has  come  under  our  conside- 
ration in  this  than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  the  principles  of  church 
restoration  and  church  arrangement,  \\  mch,  in  the  first  instance,  we  had  to 
contend  for,  are  now,  in  our  own  s^jhere  of  action  at  least,  almost  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  We  have  no  longer  occasion  to  specify  in  each 
particular  instance  that  galleries  are  pulled  down  and  pews  thrown  open, 
that  the  whitewash  is  scraped  ofi"  the  stonework,  that  the  pulpit  no  longer 
blocks  out  the  altar  or  overtops  the  prayer  desk,  that  the  seats  all  face 
eastward,  and  that  the  chancel  is  propely  stalled.  All  these  things  are  now 
taken  as  matters  of  course,  and  acbnitted  not  as  suspicious  innovations,  but 
as  common-sense  proprieties. 

Whatever  credit  we  may  take  to  ourselves  for  furthering  this  happy 
consummation,  we  are  certainly  bound  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
forbearance  of  those  clergymen,  churchwardens,  and  committees  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact,  and,  not  least,  to  thank  the  bishop  and  the 
archdeacon  for  the  considerate  favour  with  w  hich  they  have  ever  regarded 
our  exertions 
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But  I  am  getting  too  much  in  the  epitaph-vein,  and  must  proceed  to  the 
catalogue  of  work  done. 

At  Harleston  the  church  is  being  reseated  throughout  with  open  benches 
of  most  excellent  pattern,  of  sohd  oak,  and  after  the  design  of  some  ancient 
seats  discovered  in  the  removal  of  the  pews.  The  chancel  is  being  tho- 
roughly restored,  with  new  roof  and  new  east  window,  after  the  plans  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  interest  taken  in  his  correct  restoration  of  this 
chancel,  has  led  the  rector  to  some  valuable  researches  into  the  MSS., 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  county.  Mr.  Morton  made  a  report  to 
our  committee,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  publish ;  and  there  is  a 
further  communication  of  his  on  the  subject  of  the  Belsher  MSS.,  which  I 
trust  he  will  also  allow  us  to  make  public. 

Plans  for  the  reseating  of  Castle  Ashby  Church  and  for  a  parclose  to  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  also  by  Mr.  Scott,  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
committee. 

The  same  architect  has  also  been  entrusted  with  the  reseating  of  the 
churches  of  Tysoe  and  Warmington,  which,  I  need  therefore  scarcely  add, 
are  of  correct  design. 

The  excellent  plans  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the  interior  restoration  of  Oundle 
Church — the  finest  parish  church  in  this  county  of  fine  parish  churches — 
have  unfortunately  been  abandoned,  and  the  large  and  adequate  sum  col- 
lected, has  been,  I  believe,  returned  to  the  subscribers.*  This  is  the 
heaviest  discouragement  we  have  yet  met  with.  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  abandonment  is  merely  temporary,  and  that  when  time  has  smoothed 
difficulties,  the  project,  in  its  integrity,  may  be  revived.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
better  in  so  fine  a  church  that  nothing  should  be  done,  than  that  it  should 
be  spoilt  by  incorrect  and  imperfect  arrangements. 

The  Church  of  Little  Gridding,  so  interesting  from  its  connexion  with 
the  life  and  devotions  of  Nicholas  Ferrar — ^which  was  referred  to  in  the 
last  report  as  being  restored  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  a 
member  of  our  committee — has  been  now  thoroughly  completed ;  every 
portion  being  restored  in  the  Jacobean  style,  after  the  remains  of  the 
fittings  left  by  Nicholas  Ferrar.  There  has  been  added  in  all  the  windows 
some  excellent  painted  glass  of  the  style  of  the  building,  executed  by  Mr. 
Miller,  under  the  kind  superintendence  of  our  friend  Mr.  Winston.  The 
rector  has  undertaken  the  restoration  of  the.  chancel  in  like  style,  as  a  me- 
morial to  Ferrar ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  work  has  been  carried 
out  is  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  history  of  a  building  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Church  of  Weldon,  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  our  members, 
Mr.  Slater,  is  aU  but  finished.  The  fittings  are  of  oak  throughout ;  the 
elongation  of  the  north  aisle  westward,  and  the  restoration  of  the  chancel 
screen,  and  of  a  very  singular  and  beautiful  ancient  reredos,  or  rather  stone 
cornice  under  the  east  window,  are  the  most  noticeable  features.  The  lantern 
of  Weldon  Tower,  where  within  the  memory  of  man  tfie  l^eacon  liglit  was 
nightly  ht  to  guide  the  traveller  through  the  wilds  of  Rockingham  Forest, 
is  so  singular  a  feature  in  the  church,  that,  though  in  these  disafforesting 
and  railroad  times  its  friendly  aid  is  no  longer  required  at  night,  as  a  land- 
mark by  day,  and  still  more  as  a  time-mark  in  the  course  of  social  improve- 
ment, its  preservation  is  to  be  greatly  desired.  How  far  it  would  be  well 
to  replace  by  a  more  ecclesiastical  lantern  its  present  comparatively  modern 
form,  which  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  is  a  point  on  which  the  architect  has  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  be  advised.     Mr.  Slater  exhibits  fuU  details  of 

*  I  am  happy  to  state  tliat  I  was  misinformed  on  this  point.  There  is  3"et  hope 
that  the  restoration  may  he  proceded  with. 

d2 
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the  works  hero  to-day.  For  the  windows  in  the  new  portion,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  the  corbel  heads  likenesses  of  the  Queen  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  In  concert  with  the  architect,  our  society  has,  therefore,  ob- 
tained a  cast  froin  the  bishop's  bust,  m  liich  is  at  the  service  of  any  member 
A^  ishing  thus  luiobtrusively  to  marlt  the  date  of  any  new  work  he  may  take 
in  hand.  I  hope  that  corbel-head  may  hereafter  be  a  well-known  time- 
mark  of  what  oiu'  society  has  helped  to  acliieve. 

At  Bamack  the  church  is  about  to  be  re-seated  in  oak,  by  Mr.  Browning 
of  Stamford  ;  not  a  stone,  however,  of  the  old  Saxon  or  the  tine  Decorated 
■\A  ork,  vi  ill  be  tampered  witli ;  but  the  modern  wall  will  be  pared  away  to 
show  the  real  construction  of  the  curious  Saxon  tower  arch,  so  often  figured 
in  books  of  architecture,  but  which  will  now  be  displayed  in  a  totally 
different  character. 

The  chancel  of  Barnwell  has  been  beautifully  re-fitted  by  Mr.  Scott ; 
that  of  Win^\  ick  almost  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Law ;  that  of  Wilby  by  Mr. 
Salvin.  The  re-seating  of  Islip  Church  is  projected,  and  plans  have  been 
before  our  committee.  Exton  has  been  restored  throughout  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  a  south  chancel  aisle  at  Hushton,  long  blocked  up  and  used  as  a 
school,  has  been  restored  to  its  proper  use,  and  correctly  re-seated,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Law. 

To  the  same  architect  has  been  entrusted  the  enlargement  of  St.  Giles's 
in  this  town;  a  work  to  which  the  committee  gave  its  approval,  but  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  works,  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  discussion  on  this  church  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  ;  but  I  am  quite  ready,  if  called  upon,  to  defend  the  position 
which  our  committee  took  up,  and  which,  I  hope,  this  meeting  will  sanction. 
That  while  we  are  careful,  religiou.sly,  to  preserve  every  fragment  of  old 
work,  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  higher  necessity  of  accommodating 
our  churches  to  our  increased  population ;  and  if  I  understand  at  all  the 
spirit  of  the  new  movement  in  church  architecture,  this  is  to  be  effected, 
not  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  century,  by  the  cheap  and  clumsy  expedient 
of  cramming  in  galleries,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  mternal  effect ; 
but  m  the  s^^irit  of  *the  church  builders  of  old,  who  added,  from  tune  to 
time,  new  members,  as  substantial,  ornate,  and  costly  as  tlie  original  fabric, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  service  or  congregation.  So  strongly  do  I 
hold  this  position,  tliat  I  would  be  content  to  rest  the  superiority  of  Gothic 
architecture  for  churches  on  this  single  property  alone,  its  accommodative- 
ness  to  the  ever-varying  requirements  of  a  X3arish. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Giles's,  however,  it  would  be  unfair  to  represent 
the  question  as  one  between  enlargement  and  non-enlargement ;  it  was 
rather,  whether  the  proposed  extension  should  be  made  to  the  nave, 
before  the  tow  er  arches,  and  thereby  the  east  end  of  the  church,  were 
tlirown  open.  It  was  admitted  that  this  must  be  done  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  cjuestion  resolved  itself  rather  into  one  of  time.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  courteous  tone  in  which  the  negotiations  were  carried  on, — the  high 
contracting,  or  rather  contending  parties,  beuig  the  committee,  the  architect, 
our  worthy  selves,  and  the  newspaper, — I  am  now  in  a  position  to  state  (that, 
I  believe,  is  the  correct  diplomatic  phrase)  that  this  difficidty  is  solved ;  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  last  week,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
make  the  opening  of  at  least  the  east  and  west  tower  arches  an  integral 
part  of  the  present  plan,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  for  those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  find  the  means  for  the  additional  expense 
tliat  tliis  will  entail.  Our  society  has  set  the  example  by  voting  5?.  out  of 
the  21.  5s.  now  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurer ;  and  if  the  parishioners  and 
their  friends  will  act  w  itJi  half  the  spirit  and  ftxith  that  we^ave  exhibited, 
St.  Giles's  will  soon  restore  its  old  arches  -to  the  light  again,  and  recover 
its  abandoned  chancel. 
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A  more  serious  cloud,  I  fear,  hangs  over  an  earlier  love,  the  poor  old 
eluirch  of  St.  Sepuleliro's.  I  say  poor,  not  in  pity,  but  in  fact ;  for  "  i)Oor 
Tidclire's"  is  I  fear  as  true  as  it  is  traditionary.  She  was  forestalled  by 
8t.  Peter's,  and  now  St.  Griles's  has  supplanted  her ;  but  that  it  is  intended 
to  abandon  her,  I  will  never  believe.  Circumstances  into  which  I  have  not 
now  time  to  enter,  have  delayed  any  active  work ;  but  a  large  amount  of 
subscriptions  have  been  alrea<ly  paid  in  and  invested ;  and  no  doubt  all 
promises  will  be  paid  on  demand.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  is  about  to 
be  inmiediately  called,  when  the  further  mode  of  proceeding  will  be 
determined  on.  Meanwhile,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  any  church  to  have  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  town  and 
comity  than  this.  Whether  we  look  at  the  population,  or  the  poverty  of 
the  parish ;  its  holy  associations  with  the  corner-stone  of  our  faith ;  its 
historical  reminiscences ;  its  unique  architectural  character ;  the  interest 
felt  in  it  by  one  whoso  memory  we  design  to  honour  ;  on  every  ground  it 
is  incum.bent  upon  us  not  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

At  this  very  moment,  we  and  all  Europe  are  on  the  sword's  edge,  on  tlie 
very  precipice  of  a  universal  war  ;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  its  origin  was  about 
"  the  Holy  Places."  The  first  straw  moved  was  whether  France  or  Eussia 
should  be  the  protector  of  those  sites  and  buildings  associated  throughout 
Christendom,  by  tradition,  with  the  Hfe  and  death  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
Of  these  holy  places,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the 
type  and  model  of  our  own,  is  deemed  the  hohest,  the  most  authentic,  the 
most  eagerly  and  widely  contended  for.  This  quarrel  is  really  a  revival  of 
the  old  struggle  between  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Churches  ;  and  here  are 
we  strangely — if  anything  in  modern  politics  could  be  strange — siding 
against  what  is  indeed  our  mother  church  :  for  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
long  before  Eome  sent  as  her  missionary  Augustine,  we  had  derived  our 
apostles  and  ministers  from  the  East.  13ut  I  am  not  going  to  justify  or 
impugn  either  our  position  or  the  quarrel  itself ;  but  it  seems  at  least  to  offer 
this  suggestion,  that  if  Europe  deems  it  worth  while  to  go  to  war  for  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  be  at  least  as 
rational  and  as  Christian  a  manner  of  showing  our  interest  in  those  spots 
halloaed  by  their  association  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  by  preserving  and 
restoring  our  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  home. 

I  fear  this  may  be  thought  rather  high  flown  and  romantic,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  all  of  us  to  be  a  little  romantic  sometimes  ; 
and  more  especially  does  this  apply  to  that  hardened  class  of  persons  who 
dehght  in,  and  especially  commend  themselves  for,  resisting  such  unpro- 
ductive feehngs  ;  but  the  subject  is  dangerously  enticing,  and  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  such  respectable  steady  men  of  business  as  to  deem  it  our 
pride  and  duty  to  let  St.  Sepulclire's  remain  as  it  is,  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  all  excuse  me  for  endeavouring  to  warm  up  into  something  like  chivalry, 
•when  the  holy  city  and  the  relics  of  the  crusaders  rise  before  our  view. 

The  only  church  on  which  we  have  been  consulted,  which  has  been 
entirely  completed  and  reopened  this  year,  is  that  of  St.  Mary's,  Stamford, 
whose  beautiful  Early  English  tower  and  spire  rising  at  the  top  of  the 
narrow  street  that  leads  from  the  bridge  must  be  well  remembered  by  aU 
who  have  ever  been  at  Stamford.  The  improvements  inside  are  great 
indeed,  it  having  been  remarkable  for  all  the  ordinary  deformities  of  large 
town  churches  ;  but  I  must  regret  the  retention  of  features  against  which 
we  protested  in  vain,  and  Mhich  I  only  now  mention  to  warn  others  against 
similar  perpetrations ;  these  ai*e,  benches  ranged  lengthwise  along  the 
passages  of  the  aisles,  sloping  backs  to  the  seats,  and  the  stone  pillars 
repainted  and  sanded  over  to  imitate  what  they  really  arehi2iiC2ith.  the  paint. 
And  one  word  as  to  sloping  backs,  which  the  lingering  love  of  comfort 
-w  hich  follows  an  Englishman  from  his  fire-side  lo  his  chui'ch,  has  led  somo 
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architects  to  adopt  as  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  abandonment  of  close 
high  pews.  They  are  not  in  fact  more  comfortable,  for  if  the  seat  is  broad 
enough,  every  person  makes  his  own  angle  of  inclination  in  sitting,  and  this 
slope  may  just  put  it  out ;  neither  is  room  gained,  for  as  much  is  lost  in 
one  bench  as  is  gained  in  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ugliness 
of  the  effect  of  the  sloping  lines  in  contact  with  architecture  ;  and  partially 
to  hide  it  at  St.  Mary's,  an  awkward  device  of  stilting  up  the  bench  ends 
has  been  adopted.  If  there  is  any  symbolism  in  seats — as  I  truly  beheve 
there  is — then  an  upright  back  surely  figures  forth  the  attitude  of  attention, 
which  a  hearer  may  be  supposed  capable  of  enduring  for  half-an-hour ;  but 
if  this  be  past  endurance,  then  I  woidd  suggest  that  instead  of  sloping  the 
seats  we  should  shorten  the  sermons. 

Of  new  churches,  those  at  Leicester  and  E-ugby,  by  Mr.  Scott,  with  the 
plans  of  which  we  were  favoured,  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
promise  to  be  very  noble  structures.  Near  home,  a  design  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Law,  for  a  small  church  at  Yardley  Gobions,  the  first  sketch  for 
which  was  highly  approved ;  but  when,  contrary  to  the  architect's  wish, 
this  was  in  every  way  pared  down  and  deteriorated,  the  limited  and  condi- 
tional sanction  we  were  able  to  bestow  has,  I  believe,  operated  in  leading 
the  church-building  societies  to  withold  for  the  present  any  grant  towards 
it.  A  new  chapel  is  designed  for  the  Lunatic  Asylmn,  and  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Scott.  The  rough  sketch  of  it  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee was  very  promising.  It  will,  if  carried  out,  be  of  fourteenth  century 
Gothic,  and  united  to  the  asylum  by  a  long  cloistered  passage. 

There  is  one  other  church  I  am  disposed  to  mention,  though  I  am  sorry 
the  ground  plan,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  here  to-day,  is  not  ready. 
I  have  been  so  long  running  here  and  there,  doing  what  little  I  could  in 
restoring  the  walls  of  my  neighbours'  vineyards,  that  it  seemed  at  last  time 
to  begin  with  my  own.  I  hope  by  the  next  committee  meeting  to  submit 
the  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Theddingworth,  for  the  advice  of  the 
members  of  our  society.  I  should  have  a  pride  in  making  it  a  model 
church.  This,  however,  I  can  hardly  hope  to  attain;  but  I  trust  that 
through  the  kind  interest  and  counsel  of  my  friends,  I  shall  be  enabled  at 
least  to  make  it  such  a  church  that  a  Secretary  of  an  Architectural 
Society  will  not  be  ashamed,  as  he  is  at  present,  to  call  his  own. 

Of  smaller  works,  a  new  font,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  of 
Oxford,  has  been  placed  in  Cottesbrooke  Church  by  the  rector.  A  memorial 
window,  by  Ward  and  Nixon,  has  been  inserted  in  Ellsworth  Church ; 
another  by  Mr.  Hedgeland,  under  Mr.  Winston's  eye,  has  been  prepared 
for  Hockingham  ;  and  better  classes  of  tomb-stones  are  appearing  in  almost 
every  churchyard  in  the  archdeaconry.  I  have  also  to  call  your  notice  to 
some  very  excellent  specimens  of  church  plate,  exhibited  here  to-day,  made 
by  the  two  best  ecclesiastical  goldsmiths  in  England,  Mr.  Keith  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Skidmore  of  Coventry.  You  may  remember  the  fine  display  of  Mr. 
Skidmore's  plate  on  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  Keith  has  sent  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  specimens  to-day.  These  may  be  beyond  our  ordinary  wants  or 
means,  but  there  are  simpler  sets  of  both  artists ;  one,  by  Mr.  Keith,  made 
for  Ilockingham  ;  the  other,  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  for  Boughton. 

Archseologially,  we  have  not  been  idle.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
North  Western  Eailway  were  likely  to  seize  upon  the  Castle  Hill,  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  kindly  undertook  to  make 
an  accurate  plan  of  the  existing  site,  before  it  is  sophisticated  by  the 
navvies  ;  and  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  whose  smgular  fortune  it  will  be  to 
have  seen,  from  his  present  abode,  his  rectory  rise  and  fall  within  the  same 
year,  has  promised  to  keep  his  eye  upon  any  discoveries  that  may  be  made 
during  the  excavations  and  earthwork. 

We  have  associated  ourselves  this  year  with  the  Archa)ological  Society 
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of  Essex,  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancasliire  and  Cheshire,  and — happy- 
sign  of  that  closer  union  with  which  church  principles  are  binding  us  to  our 
brethren  across  the  Atlantic — with  a  Society,  the  existence  of  which  many 
will  be  surprised  to  hear — the  Ecclesiological  Society  of  New  York — (tlie 
last  number  of  its  publication  received  lies  on  the  table) — and  though  but 
a  small  thing  outwardly,  is  surely  a  hopeful  and  pregnant  sign  of  "  the 
unity  of  the  spirit"  which  is  linking  the  two  churches  "  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  glance  at  the  progress  of  architecture 
during  the  past  year  beyond  our  own  district ;  but  I  cannot  but  remind  all 
those  who  look  to  architecture  as  something  beyond  the  mere  wood  and 
stone  with  which  it  works,  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  done  more  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  the  Fine  Arts  than  any  man  livmg,  has  just  published  his 
two  concluding  volumes  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice"  (works,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  not  in  our  library),  and  to  call  your  attention  to  a  beautiful  work  on 
the  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  France  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  by  Mr. 
Clutton,  now  lying  on  the  table ;  also  to  some  numbers  of  French  Archi- 
tectural works  now  pubhshing,  lent  to  the  meeting  by  our  librarian,  Mr. 
Bigge  ;  and  I  do  so  the  more  because  I  see  looming  in  the  future  the  cer- 
tain introduction  of  the  foreign  Grothic  element  into  our  o^ti  style.  If  I 
am  anything  of  a  seer,  this  is  the  next  development  which  English  archi- 
tecture is  about  to  take ;  and  I  saw  with  delight  the  annomicement  of  a 
new  work  on  French  Architecture,  from  the  pen  and — what  we  even  more 
highly  value — the  inimitable  pencil  of  Mr.  Petit. 

I  have  also  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  very  handsome 
presents  made  to-day.  A  model  of  Strixton  Church,  made  by  Mr.  Banks, 
presented  by  Mr.  Phipps  and  Mr.  Osborne  ;  three  volumes  relating  to  the 
history  of  Stamford,  by  Mr.  Sharp  ;  a  splendid  volume  of  "  Architecture  of 
Normandy,"  from  Mr.  E.  Thornton ;  and  a  Sword  from  Naseby  field,  and 
other  antiquities  from  E.ev.  G-.  E.  MaunseU. 

The  subject  of  books  leads  me  to  request  the  attention  of  members  and 
friends  to  a  notice  respecting  our  library  and  collection,  which  has  just  been 
circulated  by  the  Committee.  As  an  encouragement  to  others,  I  may 
mention  one  splendid  gift  our  library  has  already  received  in  twenty  valu- 
able volumes  on  Architecture  and  i^cheeology,  besides  other  books,  from 
Earl  Spencer. 

I  have  only  to  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  success  of  our  Spring  Meeting 
at  Banbury,  where  we  met  the  kindred  Societies  of  Beds,  Bucks,  Warwick- 
shire,  and  Oxford,  and  where  the  kind  reception  given  us  by  the  vicar,  the 
mayor,  and  the  inhabitants,  must  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  And  if  the  muster  of  the  Societies  proved 
that  union  is  strength,  it  also  proved  that  union  is  cheapness,  for  our 
Society's  share  of  the  two  days'  meetings  and  excui-sions  was  only  11.  10s. 
As  the  result,  too,  of  that  meeting,  I  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
honours  of  paternity,  for  so  much  bitten  were  the  good  people  of  Ban- 
bury with  the  architectural  mania,  so  edified  by  the  papers  read,  and  so 
stimulated  by  the  after-dinner  speeches,  that  they  set  about  at  once  to  esta- 
blish a  similar  society  of  their  own,  and  our  noble  chairman  presided 
yesterday  at  the  inauguration  of  the  "  North  Oxfordshire  Archaeological 
Society." 

Of  the  papers  contributed  by  our  own  members,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Banbury  meeting,  I  am  bound  ex  officio  to  report;  and  that  must  be 
my  excuse  for  the  mentioning,  in  the  presence  of  their  writers,  the  paper 
of  Lord  A.  Compton  on  "  Compton  Wyniatcs,"  and  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  on  "  Church  Music."  It  was  no  easy  task  for  a  son  of  the  House 
of  Compton  to  discourse  on  such  a  subject  at  such  a  place,  without  either 
introducing  an  overweening  amount  of  family  history,  or  what  would  be 
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far  worse,  an  affectation  of  the  absence  of  personal  interest  and  honest 
pride  in  the  interesting  story.  With  what  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling 
our  noble  chaimian  achieved  his  task,  it  is  not  for  me,  especially  in  his 
presence,  to  pronounce ;  but  how  the  people  of  Banbury — his  ancestral 
enemies — appreciated  the  paper  and  the  man,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact,  that  he  has  been  unanimously  elected  President  of  their  new-formed 
Society. 

The  paper  on  "  Church  Music,"  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  was  given  in 
that  stringent  and  racy  style,  for  which  the  worthy  baronet  is  so  renowned. 
But  we  all  know,  that  though  Sir  Henry  hits  hard,  he  boxes  with  gloves 
stuffed  with  good  humour ;  and  though  his  words  are  bruisers  they  break 
no  bones. 

The  choice  of  subject  fell  gracefully  from  the  representative  of  the  glorious 
author  of  "  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  who  sang  of  Music 

*'  Ere  heavenly  bellows  learned  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute." 

Though  it  must  be  owned,  seeing  that  the  time  allotted  by  our  Society  for 
each  paper  is  thirty  minutes,  and  that  he  kept  his  audience  in  attention  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  that  like  that  "  sweet  enthusiast,"  his  own  and  his  kins- 
man's patroness,  he 

"  Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds." 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  never  for  a  moment 
flagged :  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a  more  useful,  and  at  the  same  time 
amusing,  lecture  on  church  music  was  never  delivered.  It  should  be  read 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  matter  of  church  choirs  ;  and  though  there 
are  many  things  that  all  would  consider  too  hardly  said,  and  some  few  that 
almost  all  would  call  in  question,  every  one  would  derive  most  valuable 
hints  from  its  perusal. 

There  were  some  hard  things  said  about  the  service  of  our  cathedral. 
Though  my  friend,  the  present  Dean,  had  contemplated  the  improvements 
which  he  has  already  made  in  the  choral  service  at  Peterborough  before  he 
had  seen  Sir  Henry  Dryden's  lecture,  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  he  has 
been,  and  will  be,  happy  to  avail  himself  of  many  of  his  suggestions. 
Already  the  choir  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  services  im- 
proved ;  and  I  trust  that  the  reforms  begun  will  not  end  here ;  that  the 
new  Dean  will  do  for  the  structure  what  he  has  already  done  for  the 
choir.  We  look  to  the  cathedral  of  our  diocese  as  the  exemplar  of  all  that 
is  correct  and  becomitig  in  church  arrangement  and  service ;  and  it  is  not 
the  place  to  find  pew-doors  fastened  and  church-doors  locked.  Surely  if 
for  anything,  our  cathedrals  were  built  for  the  people.  How  Yery  small  a 
chapel  would  suffice  for  the  mere  official  staff!  But  till  the  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  people  invited  to  come,  how  can  we  expect  to  recall  the  affec- 
tions of  the  masses  for  those  noble  houses  of  prayer,  whose  greatest  beauty 
is  not  in  the  grandeur  of  their  architecture,  but  in  the  crowds  of  worship- 
pers that  should  throng  their  courts  ?  Unless  by  the  restored  beauty  of 
their  services,  and  by  perfect  freedom  of  access  at  all  times,  our  cathedrals 
become  endeared  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  magnificence  of  architecture  will  not  save  them ;  they  wUl  fall  like 
our  great  abbeys  and  monasteries,  perhaps  undeservedly,  but  certainly  unre- 
grctt-ed  by  that  class  for  whom  they  were  mainly  erected. 
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EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  York,  Oct.  13,  1853. 

In  reviewing  the  events  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  which  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year,  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  first  place 
must  be  claimed  by  a  mention  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  at 
Selby  and  Hichmond.  These  both,  they  conceive,  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory,  and  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  anticipations  v^hich  they 
formed  when  they  last  year  recommended  to  you  the  alteration  of  the  rule, 
which  had  previously  required  aU  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  to 
be  held  in  York.  Both  at  Selby  and  Richmond,  your  committee  nave 
reason  to  think  that  considerable  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  which  will,  doubtless,  show  itself  in  increasing  care  which 
will  be  taken  of  the  architectural  remains  with  which  their  respective 
neigbbourhoods  abomid,  and  in  repairing  so  far  as  may  be  the  injuries 
which,  these  have  suffered  during  past  years  of  neglect.  In  both  districts 
the  members  must  have  felt  painfidly  conscious  of  the  need  which  stiU 
exists  for  societies  like  our  own,  and  in  both  districts,  also,  they  must  have 
been  gratified  by  seeing,  as  at  Selby  and  Howden,  and  at  GiUing,  and 
Staindrop,  and  Wycliffe,  the  partial  success  which  is  already  beginning  to 
crown  the  labours  of  our  Society  and  of  kindred  institutions. 

The  objects  visited  on  these  occasions  were  themselves  of  the  greatest 
interest.  At  the  former  meeting,  the  members  had  the  opportmiity  of 
inspecting  the  magnificent  abbey  church  of  Selby,  and  the  hardly  less 
fine  collegiate  church  of  Howden,  besides  the  ruins  of  Wresscl  castle, 
and  the  parish  churches  of  Brayton,  Eiccall,  Skipwith,  Bubwith,  Aughton, 
and  Hemmingborough ;  and  at  the  second,  they  examined  the  lovely 
monastic  ruins  of  Easby,  Eggiestone,  and  the  Grey  Friars,  Richmond,  the 
castles  of  Richmond  and  Raby,  the  collegiate  church  of  Staiadrop,  and 
the  parish  churches  of  Gilluig,  Easby,  Wycliffe,  Hutton  Longvilliers, 
Forcctt,  and  Richmond. 
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For  the  success  which  attended  these  meetings,  your  committee  feel 
that  thoy  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  respective 
incumbents  of  Selby  and  Richmond,  whose  zeal  in  their  cause  they  beg 
gratefully  to  acknowledge.  Nor  should  they  forget  to  make  mention  of 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who,  on 
the  latter  occasion,  most  courteously  threw  open  his  gates  to  the  Society,  and 
j)ermitted  them  to  examine  every  portion  of  the  interior  of  his  noble  castle 
of  Eaby. 

Although  no  joint  meeting  in  connexion  with  other  Architectural  Societies 
has  been  held  during  the  year,  yet  on  both  occasions  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  friends  from  other  counties.  At  Selby,  we  were 
met  by  several  members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society ;  and  at 
Hiclimond,  we  were  indebted  for  both  of  the  interesting  papers  which  were 
read  to  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Durham. 

Six  papers  in  all  have  been  read  before  the  Society  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year — namely,  two  at  each  meeting.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
October  last,  "  An  Historic  Sketch  of  Pontefract  Castle,"  by  the  Rev.  11.  E. 
Batty ;  and  an  account  of  "  Certain  Mural  Paintings  recently  discovered  in 
Pickering  Church,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes.  At  the  meeting  at  Selby, 
"  On  the  Remains  of  Penitential  Cells  and  Prisons  in  Monastic  Houses," 
by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Churton ;  and  "  On  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Selby,  as  illustrating  the  History  of  English  Church  Architecture,"  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  And  at  that  at  Richmond,  "  On  Easby  Abbey,"  by 
the  Rev.  James  Raine ;  and  "  On  Wycliffe  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Turner.  Another  paper  was  proposed  to  have  been  read  at  Selby,  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect,  who  attended  for  that  purpose,  being  "  Some 
explanation  of  the  results  of  the  recent  investigations  of  Doncaster 
Church,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Architectural  History  of  that  Building ;" 
but  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  wife  of 
the  Vicar  of  Donciister,  Mr.  Scott  felt  himself  compelled  to  postpone  it. 

For  the  present  meeting  a  paper  is  announced  "  On  the  Priory  of  St. 
Jolin's,  Pontefract,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty. 

Of  meetings  during  next  year,  your  committee  propose  that  one  should 
be  held  at  Skipton  during  the  spring ;  and  they  would  suggest  that  the 
other,  during  the  summer,  should  be  either  at  BridUngton  or  Scar- 
borough. 

Originally  they  had  intended  to  have  recommended  Doncaster  as  one  of 
the  places  of  meeting,  but  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
its  noble  parish  church,  they  think  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  meeting 
there,  until  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  church  in 
its  renovated  condition.  Of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  has  befallen 
this  once  stately  church,  your  committee  feel  that  they  cannot  speak  in 
terms  of  too  deep  regret;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  small  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion to  them  to  find  how  severely  that  calamity  has  been  felt,  and  how  nobly 
our  county  has  responded  to  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  it  for 
funds,  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  equal  in  dignity  with  the  church  which 
has  been  lost.  The  drawings  for  the  new  edifice  were  submitted  to  your 
committee  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Creyke,  and  met  with  their 
warmest  admiration.  They  trust  that  before  long  they  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  on  bringing  to  a  com- 
pletion his  magnificent  design,  which  will  be  unquestionably  the  noblest 
church  erected  in  this  country  for  three  centuries.  Your  committee  regret 
that  the  present  state  of  their  funds  precludes  them  from  giving  substantial 
proof  of  their  appreciation  of  its  great  merit. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  is  submitted  by  the 
Treasurer.     Your  committee  are  sorry  that  they  cannot  congratulate  the 
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members  on  it,  as  it  still  shows,  like  one  or  two  former  acoounts,  an  excess 
of  expenditure  beyond  income. 

Your  committee  wonld  urge  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  paying 
their  subscriptions  at  an  early  date,  and  not  suffering  them  to  fall  into 
arrear.  The  statement  now  presented  does  not  show  much  more  than  one 
half  of  the  subscriptions  as  received,  to  which  the  Society  is  entitled  for  the 
current  year. 

Your  committee  have  sought  during  the  past  year  to  make  the  Society 
more  generally  known  throughout  the  county ;  and  with  this  view  they 
have  addressed  a  circular  to  every  incumbent  in  the  dioceses  of  York  and 
Ripon,  informing  them  of  its  objects,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  add 
their  names  to  the  list  of  members.  They  regret,  however,  to  say  this  has 
not  been  the  means  of  bringing  in  as  many  new  subscribers  as  they  had 
reasonable  cause  to  hope.  Eleven  members,  in  all,  have  been  added  to  the 
Society  during  the  past  year. 

Of  grants  made  during  the  same  period,  your  committee  have  only  one 
to  record ;  namely,  61.  towards  the  funds  for  filling  with  stained  glass  the 
east  window  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Sheffield.  This  was  given  chiefly  as 
an  encouragement  to  further  exertions  in  a  district  where  revived  eccle- 
siastical art  has  hitherto  made  but  little  progress. 

The  only  additions,  by  purchase,  made  to  the  library,  have  been  Yols. 
1  and  2  of  the  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Messrs. 
Hudson  Turner,  and  Parker;  and  certain  numbers  of  works  in  conti- 
nuation. 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  during  the  year :  The  Hich- 
mondshire  Guide,  a  lithograph  of  Ormskirk  Church,  and  a  drawing  of  the 
west  end  of  Guisborough  Abbey,  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Hudd ;  Stainborough 
and  Eockley,  from  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Batty ;  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  of 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,"  from  that 
body ;  "  Museums,  Libraries,  and  Public  Galleries,"  and  the  "  Causes  of 
Fire  in  Public  Buildings,"  by  the  Messrs.  Papworth,  from  the  authors;  and 
three  rubbings  of  Brasses,  from  Mr.  WiUiam  Proctor. 
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1853.                    Dr.  £    s.  d. 
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received , 42  14    0 

Received    for    Papers    pri- 
vately printed    2     6    0 


£96  14    n 
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£. 

s. 

d. 
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1428  Sir  John  Reynes,  from  Clifton  Reynes,  Bucks, 
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ham,  Beds, 
c.  1480  Two  Knights  and  a  Lady,  from  Grendon,  Northants. 

1558  Antony   Cave,   Esq.,   merchant  of  the   Staple  of  Calais,  and   wife,   from 

.  Chicheley,  Bucks. 
1573  Sir  William  Harper,  Knight,  Alderman,  and  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
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(Ecclesiastical 

1401  William  Ermyn,  priest,  in  cope  bordered  with  saints,  from  Castle  Ashby, 
Northants. 
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(See  Oxf.  Man.,  No.  103.) 
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c.  13 —  An  incised  slab,  from  Tivoli,  Italy. 
c.  1490  A  Civdlian,  from  Turvey,  Beds. 

1556  Francis  Catesby,  Esq.,  from  Hardmeed,  Bucks. 

1557  William  Pliillypot,  from  Newark,  Notts. 
1686  Alice  Bernard,  from  Turvey,  Beds. 
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c.  1500  Two  figures,  in  shrouds,  of  the  Eeynes  family,  from  Clifton  Reynes,  Bucks, 
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Beds. 


EEPOET, 

•   Adopted  at  the  General  Meeting  held  in  tlie  Assembly  Boom,  Boston, 

Sept.  10,  1853. 

The  summary  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  which,  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
our  duty  to  present  to  the  meeting,  must  commence  v^dth  a  reference  to  that 
afflicting  dispensation  which  cast  a  gloom  over  thfe  whole  diocese,  and  may 
not  untruly  be  said  to  have  excited  in  almost  every  family  those  feelings 
which  are  usually  reserved  for  the  death  of  some  near  relation  or  dear 
friend.  Bishop  Kaye  had  so  endeared  himself  to  aU  who  were  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance ;  his  gentle  manners,  his  unaffected  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  the  holiness  of  his  character,  were  so  well  knovm  among 
us,  that  we  do  not  need  to  recall  them  here,  nor  would  this  be  the  proper 
time  and  place  to  do  so ;  still  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  the  Keport 
of  this  Society  should  entirely  exclude  aU  mention  of  one  who,  ever  since 
its  formation,  had  held  the  office  of  President,  who  always  evinced  a  warm 
interest  in  its  welfare,  and  who  was  only  prevented  by  the  pressing  calls  of 
business,  which  he  considered  more  immediately  connected  with  the  duties 
of  his  office,  from  taking  a  more  active  part  in  it. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  mention  was  made  of  the  probable  extension 
of  this  Society  into  the  co\mty  of  [Nottingham,  so  as  to  render  it  co-exten- 
sive with  the  diocese.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  that  extension  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  Society  now  comes  before  the  public  no  longer  as 
the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  but  as  the  Architectural  Society 
for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  death  of  the  Bishop  leaving  vacant  the 
office  of  President,  and  the  extension  into  !Notts,  have  necessitated  some 
changes  in  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.  We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  the  present  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  accepted  the  office  of  President, 
that  his  Grrace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  consented  to  be  enrolled  among 
our  Patrons,  and  that  various  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham  will  be  found  among  our  Vice-presidents.  A  change  has  also 
been  made  in  the  secretaries  of  the  Society,  who  are  now  appointed  for  the 
several  archdeaconries.  A  committee  has  been  named  to  meet  for  business  at 
Nottingham,  which  promises  to  become  not  the  least  active  and  influential 
branch  of  the  Society,  and  a  treasurer  has  been  appointed  for  that  county. 

The  pubhc  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  during  the  past  year 
at  Thornton  Abbey  last  autumn,  and  at  Nottingham  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.     The  meeting  at  Thornton  was  well  attended,  in  spite  of  the 
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extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  which  precluded  us  from 
making  such  an  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  as  would  have  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  Our  friends  of  the  Yorkshire  Society 
crossed  the  Humber  on  this  occasion  to  join  us,  and  we  hope  the  welcome 
they  then  received  will  shortly  tempt  them  to  repeat  their  visit.  The 
excursion  on  the  next  day  was  by  steam  up  the  Humber  ;  in  the  course  of 
it  we  visited  the  fine  churches  at  Barton,  and  then  proceeded,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  tide,  as  far  as  Aukborough  and  Burton  Stather. 
Our  meeting  at  Nottingham  was  very  successful ;  much  interest  seemed 
excited  by  the  introduction  of  the  Society  into  a  new  field,  and  our  thank& 
are  most  especially  due  to  those  gentlemen  on  whom  the  task  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  devolved.  The  excursion  included  the  Hue 
of  churches  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Trent,  as  far  as  Thurgarton  Priory, 
and  introduced  us  to  many  objects  of  interest,  more  especially  several  of  those 
stone  monumental  effigies  of  which  Notts  possesses  so  many  examples.  Casts 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  kindly  promised  to  our  Museum 
at  Nottingham.  The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  fine  Decorated 
chancel  at  Woodborough  particularly  attracted  our  attention.  _  It  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  building,  but  through  neglect,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  large 
portion  of  it,  is  in  a  most  wretched  state  of  dilapidation.  As  there  appears 
some  probability  of  recovering  a  good  deal  of  the  glass  which  has  been  taken 
away,  we  have  undertaken,  on  that  condition,  to  have  the  glass  properly 
arranged  and  re-leaded. 

In  speaking  of  the  church  work  of  the  past  year,  of  course  the  re-opening 
of  the  magnificent  church  of  this  town  occupies  the  first  place.  None  of 
those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  present  on  that  occasion  will  forget  the 
solemn  and  impressive  scene  which  that  splendid  area,  thronged  with  wor- 
shippers, presented,  whilst  the  presence  of  nearly  three  hundred  clergy, 
from  aU  parts,  not  of  the  diocese  only,  but  of  the  kingdom,  evinced  the 
widely-spread  interest  which  this  restoration  excited.  We  have  so  often 
given  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  restoration  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  that  we  need  not  say  more  than  express  our  cordial  agreement 
witii  the  notice  in  the  "  Ecclesiologist,"  that,  although  much  remains  to  be 
done,  yet  few  restorations  have  left  so  little  to  regret  or  to  undo.  The 
retention  of  the  Jacob  oean  pulpit  and  the  altar  rails  is  particularly 
worthy  of  remark :  these,  though  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  church,  are  yet  good  and  handsome  in  themselves,  and  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  retain  good  work  of  different  dates,  even  at  some  expense  of 
strict  architectural  propriety.  Sleaford  Church  was  also  re-opened  about 
the  same  time.  We  have  not  had  the  opjDortunity  yet  of  inspecting  the 
work  ;  but  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  plans,  which  were  submitted 
to  us,  have  been  in  the  main  adliered  to,  and  that  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

There  is  no  feature  in  the  general  return  to  better  principles  of  church 
arrangement  more  gratifying  than  the  number  of  churches  in  the  large 
towns  which  have  been  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  restoration.  At 
Lincoln,  St.  Peter-at-Gowts,  the  last  work  of  owe  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  St.  Peter-at- Arches ;  at  Stamford,  the  Churches  of  All 
Saints  and  St.  Mary's ;  the  Churches  at  Worksop  and  East  Hetford,  and 
the  magnificent  fabric  at  Newark,  all  have  either  been  very  lately  or  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer.  Of  course  different  degrees  of  merit 
attach  to  each  of  these  restorations,  but  the  design  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all — to  restore  the  church  to  that  propriety  of  arrangement  which  it 
formerly  possessed.  Our  town  churches  have  been  long  the  models  of  the 
surroundmg  country  churches  for  Corinthian  galleries,  Ionic  altar-pieces, 
and  high  pews.  Let  us  hope  that  the  influence  they  have  so  long  exerted 
for  evil  will  now  be  productive  of  good,  and  that  those  in  remote  country 
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parishes  may  benefit  by  the  examples  so  worthily  set  them  by  their  town 
neighbours. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Nottingham,  the  foundation-stones 
of  two  new  churches  have  been  laid  there,  both  in  one  day.  Of  so  good  a 
design  as  providing  church  accommodation  for  the  inmiense  population  of 
Nottingham,  we  desire  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect ;  but  we  feel 
compelled  to  say  that  the  designs  which  have  been  selected  for  the  new 
churches  are  not  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see  adopted,  and  we  feel  assured 
they  will  reflect  no  credit  on  the  promoters.  We  felt  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  lay  our  views  on  this  matter  before  the  Yicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  undertakmg ;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  manner 
in  which  our  advice  has  been  received,  precludes  all  hopes  of  any  improve- 
ment in  that  quarter. 

Whilst  the  spirit  of  church  restoration  is  thus  active  in  the  towns,  it  is 
by  no  means  idle  in  the  country  districts.  The  little  village  of  Whatton, 
in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  the  birthplace  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  has  put 
forth  its  claims  for  the  restoration  of  its  church,  as  a  memorial  to  the  great 
archbishop :  the  sum  required,  3000Z.,  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  a  small 
agricultural  parish ;  but,  if  all  those  who  feel  how  great  is  the  obligation 
we  owe  to  that  good  man,  by  whose  wisdom  and  prudence,  imdcr  Providence, 
we  were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  religious  blessings,  would 
but  contribute  a  trifle,  the  sum  required  might  very  easily  be  raised.  The 
plans  by  Mr.  Woodyer  are  now  before  the  Nottingham  committee.  We 
beg  leave  to  recommend  this  good  work  most  earnestly  to  our  friends.  The 
chancel  of  Yarborough  church  is  now  in  process  of  re-building  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Fowler,  while  the  nave  is  to  receive  a  new  roof,  retaining, 
however,  the  old  lead,  and  the  whole  church  is  to  be  re-seated  with  open 
seats.  Certain  alterations  having  been  in  contemplation  at  South  Kelsey 
church,  Mr.  Butterfield,  who  is  now  engaged  in  building  the  chapel  for 
Mr.  Sibthorp's  almshouses,  at  Lincoln,  has,  with  great  liberality,  furnished 
a  plan  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  east  end,  and  working  drawings  for 
carrying  it  out.  The  church  is  a  most  unpromising  one,  having  been  built 
about  eighty  years  ago,  and  consists  of  a  large  parallelogram,  with  a  small 
altar  recess  at  the  east  end ;  but  Mr.  Butterfield  has  managed,  by  treating 
the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  as  a  chancel,  and  placing  there  the  prayer- 
desk,  pulpit,  and  choir,  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  ritual 
arrangement  of  a  church  ought  to  be.  The  importance  of  obtauiing  a 
correctly  arranged  chancel  in  a  district  where  so  much  ignorance  on  the 
subject  prevails,  camiot  easily  be  over-estimated.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Butterfield's  plans  have  been,  in  the  main,  adhered  to,  though  not  carried 
out  in  all  their  details  ;  but  we  hope  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the 
further  restoration  of  the  church.  A  window,  of  Mr.  Winston's  glass, 
executed  by  Mr.  Ward,  has  also  been  placed  in  the  east  end. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  all  the  church  restoration  has  not  been 
confined  to  Boston.  Not  to  mention  other  work,  we  may  point  to  the  new 
chancel  at  Stickney,  where  Mr.  Butterfield  has  produced  a  work  which,  for 
solidity,  truthfulness,  and  correctness  of  detail,  may  vie  with  any  work  of 
the  present  day ;  while  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  for  some  time  employed 
in  restoring  the  magnificent  fabric  of  Algarkirk  to  its  pristine  beauty. 
Among  minor  repairs  may  be  mentioned  a  new  east  window,  placed  by 
the  liberality  of  the  incumbent,  in  the  chancel  of  Sutton  St.  Mary,  for 
which  the  Society  procured  a  very  beautiful  design  from  Mr.  Hugall ;  and 
a  new  pulpit,  which  is  now  being  made  for  Whaplode  Church,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Fowler.  We  would  wish  here  to  observe  what 
applies  to  country  churches  more  strictly  than  to  others — the  great  necessity 
which  exists  for  exercising  an  active  superintendence  over  the  workmen 
employed   in  restorations.     The  country  workman,  if  he  have  a  model 
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placed  before  liim,  contents  himself  with  executing  something  that  bears  a 
rude  resemblance  to  it,  and  does  not,  unless  carefully  watched,  see  the 
necessity  of  producing  that  exact  copy  which  alone  can  give  to  his  handiwork 
any  real  value.  There  are  many  churches  and  church  fittuigs  which  have 
suffered  to  so  great  an  extent  by  these  well-intended,  but  miscalled  attempts 
at  restoration,  that  we  venture  to  suggest  to  churchwardens  and  incumbents 
the  necessity  of  exercisiug  great  caution  in  such  matters. 

The  past  year  has  been  signalized  by  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
manufacture  of  stained  glass.  From  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Win- 
ston, he  has  succeeded  in  manufacturmg  a  glass  which,  m  texture  and 
colour,  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  stained  glass  used  in  the  earher 
periods  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  very  plain  that  in  the  14th  centurjr  a 
great  change  in  the  composition  of  glass  took  place,  and  a  woful  deterio- 
ration in  beauty  was  the  consequence ;  it  has  long  been  an  object  among 
glass-stamers  to  recover  this  lost  art,  but  all  their  endeavours  have  been  in 
vain,  till  at  length  Mr.  Winston's  experiments,  conducted  partly  on  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Theophilus  the  Monk,  and  partly  the  results  of  very 
curious  chemical  analysis,  have  been  crowned  with  success.  We,  in  con- 
jmiction  with  the  Dean,  some  time  ago  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  filling 
the  east  window  of  Lincoln  Minster  with  stained  glass  ;  tliis  project,  which 
has  been  in  abeyance  some  time,  it  has  now  been  determined  to  carry  out. 
Mr.  Winston  has  kindly  promised  to  superintend  the  work,  and  to  see  to 
its  execution  by  competent  artists.  We  beheve  that  the  funds  already  sub- 
scribed t\t11  be  found  suilicient,  and  may,  therefore,  expect  before  very  long 
to  see  the  present  hideous  glass  replaced  by  something  which  shall  at  least 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  original  material.  The  windows  which  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  south-east  transept,  as  part  of  the  memorial  to  our  late 
diocesan,  will  also  be  executed  under  Mr.  Winston's  superintendence.  Thus 
we  may  hope  that  Lincoln  Minster,  which  possesses  some  of  the  most 
beautifid  ancient  stained  glass  in  England,  will  at  length  possess  some 
modern  glass,  which  may  bear  some  sort  of  comparison  with  it. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that  several  celts  and  other  remains 
of  the  British  and  Eoman  periods  are,  from  time  to  time,  reported  as 
being  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Those  who  find  them  would 
do  an  essential  service  by  transmitting  to  the  committee  a  description  of 
the  articles,  together  with  a  record  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  discovered.  A  very  curious  baU,  found  at  Horncastle,  some  few  years 
ago,  in  making  excavations  for  the  gas-works,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Maughan  and  Fowler,  architects,  of  Louth.  Only  two  other  balls 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  observed,  and  they  are  engraved  in  the 
"  Archaeological  Journal"  for  December  last.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  to 
what  period  they  belong,  or  what  use  they  were  applied  to;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  record  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  ball  was  fomid  at  Horncastle  has  not  been  x^reserved,  as  some 
fight  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  that  means. 

The  publications  in  which  we  are  at  present  interested  are — 1st.  The 
very  beautiful  engraving  of  Louth  spire,  published  by  Messrs.  Maughan 
and  Fowler,  and  inscribed  to  this  Society,  which  we  have  mentioned  before 
as  the  only  engraving  which  represents  with  reliable  accuracy  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  that  noble  building ;  2nd.  The  introductory  paper  read 
at  Nottmgham  by  the  secretary,  which  has  been  pubfished  by  a  bookseller 
in  that  town ;  each  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  it,  and  those  who  have 
not  received  theirs,  are  requested  to  apj^ly  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  it ;  and  3rd. 
The  yearly  volume  of  Reports  and  Pajoers,  which  will,  we  hope,  contmue  its 
useful,  unpretending  course  through  a  long  series  of  years  to  come.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  volume  for  last  year  will  not  be  deemed  inferior  in 
interest  or  information  to  its  predecessors. 
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We  have  previously  annotmced  tlie  intention  of  pnblisliing  a  description 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  diocese,  as  soon  as  we  can  collect  proper  materials 
for  the  work,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  the  well-known  pnbhsher,  is 
willing  to  include  the  pubHcation  in  his  "  Architectural  Topography  of 
England."  We  therefore  hope  that  all  those  of  our  members  who  wish 
to  see  such  a  work  in  progress,  will  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  the  secre- 
tary the  descriptions  of  as  many  churches  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods as  they  can  procure  ;  for  a  work  so  great,  and  embracing  so  wide  an 
extent  of  country,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  without  vigorous 
and  united  exertion. 

The  pubhcation  of  the  Anastatic  Transfers  from  Brasses,  so  often 
announced,  and  as  often  delayed,  has,  through  unavoidable  difficulties,  been 
postponed  for  a  time,  and  it  is  not  quite  determined  in  what  form  the 
publication  will  appear. 

Mr.  Keyworth,  architect,  of  Hull,  having  made  a  very  hberal  donation 
of  casts  to  the  Society,  we  have  had  much  pleasure  in  nominating  him  as  a 
life  member.  Mr.  Key  worth  has  superintended  the  repairs  of  some  of  the 
the  churches  in  the  north  of  the  county  with  considerable  success,  and 
his  merits  as  an  architectural  modeller  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
large  commissions  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  for  procuring  casts  for 
the  mediaeval  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

The  spring  meeting  for  1854  will,  in  all  probability,  be  held  at  Leicester, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Northampton  Society,  but  the  time  and  place  of  the 
autumn  meeting  have  not  yet  been  finally  determined  upon. 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  since  last  report,  and  call  for 
the  thanks  of  the  Society : — 

Beport  of   the    Royal    Institute    of   British  Architects,   from    the 

Institute. 
Part  VII.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  from  the  Institute. 
Tracing  of  Stained  Glass,  from  Worlaby  Church;    Ground-plan  of 
Thornholme  Abbey  Gateway ;  and  an  Engraving  of  some  celts  found 
at  Winterton,  with  description,  from  J.  Eowler,  Esq. 
A  Drawing  of  a  Sculpture  in  Lincoln  Minster ;  and  a  series  of  Models 

of  Headstones,  cut  out  in  card-board,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Terrot. 
Some  Tiles  from  Thornton  Abbey  ;  and  a  Rubbing  from  the  Brass  of 

WiUiam  Phillypot,  from  Newark,  from  the  Rev.  J.  Byron. 
Drawings   of   some    Consecration   Crosses    on    the    door -jambs    of 
churches,  and  of  a  Seat  in  Weston  S.  Mary's,  from  the  Rev.  E. 
Moore. 
A  Drawing  of  a  Tombstone  in  Welby  Churchyard,  from  the  Rev.  C. 

B.  Otley. 
A  large  collection  of  Rubbings  of  Brasses,  from  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty 

PownaU. 
A  Rubbing  from  an  Incised  Stone  at  TivoH,  Italy,  from  the  Rev.  W. 

B.  Caparn. 
A  Rubbing  from  the  Brass  of  Prior  Nelond  at  Cowfold,  Sussex,  from 

the  Rev.  E.  P.  Lowe. 
A  series  of  Casts  from  the  Woodwork  of  Lincoln  Minster,  from  Mr. 

W.  D.  Keyworth. 
And  the  Volumes  of  Notes  and  Queries  for  1852  and  1853  (in  continua- 
tion), from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson. 
The  statement  of  accounts  is  subjoined.     That  it  is  not  so  favourable  as 
usual  is  to  be  attributed,  among  other  causes,  to  the  expenses  incurred  in 
making  the  Society  known  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  to  the  large 
amount  of  arrears,  which,  however,  are  now  in  course  of  collection. 
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STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNTS, 
From  November  1,  1852,  to  October  31,  1853. 


RECEIVED.  £>      8.  d. 

Balance  in  hand  brought  for- 
ward   25    0  2 

Entrances    9     0  0 

Compositions   25     0  0 

Subscriptions  40  11  0 

Received  for  Reports,  &c.  ...  2     3  0 
Received  for  Papers  privately 

printed     1  14  6 

Due  to  Treasurer    2     7  4 


£105  16     0 


EXPENDED.  £>      S.  d. 

Edward's  Kll 30    6  0 

Subscription  to  Archaeologi- 
cal Inst,  and  Bristol  Vol...  1  17  8 

Rent,  two  years  19     0  0 

Postages,  &c 2     4  0 

PaidtoCowell    6    5  0 

Paid  to  Savill&  Edwards...  22  15  0 

PaidMr.  Appel  12     0  0 

Expenses  of  Meetings  and 

Excursions  10  13  4 

Maughan    and  Fowler,    for 

prints  of  Louth  Church  ...  0  15  0 

£105  16  0 


THE     SIXTH     EEPOET 


OF   THE 


BEDFOEDSHIRE 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHJIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Established  28th  Septembee,  1847. 


EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  Bedford,  Oct.  27,  1853. 

In  presenting  their  Sixth  Ajinual  Eeport  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
this  Society,  the  council  have  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  the 
members  on  its  prosperity  during  the  past  year,  which  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  them  in  the  confidence  that  the  Society  may  now  be  considered  as 
resting  on  a  firmer  basis  than  at  any  period  since  its  estabhshment ;  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  take  stiU  deeper  root  in  the  county  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  The  grounds  of  their  confidence  consist  in  the  accession  of 
nine  new  members  in  the  present,  as  compared  with  two  in  the  last  year  j 
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in  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  library  and  museum  ;  in  the 
success  of  the  public  meeting  at  Sandy ;  and  in  the  steady  attendance  of 
members  of  the  council  at  the  monthly  meetings  ;  all  betokening  an  interest 
in  the  objects  of  the  Society  which,  it  is  trusted,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  away,  but  rather  increase,  as  the  operations  of  the  Society  become 
more  extended,  and  its  utility  better  known. 

The  present  is  the  third  public  meeting  since  the  last  Eeport,  one  having 
been  held  at  Banbury  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Northampton,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Oxford  Societies ;  and  another  at  Sandy,  a  spot  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  comity  for  the  attractions  which  it  possesses  for  the  antiquary, 
in  the  manifest  traces  remaining  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  occupiers  of  the 
country.  As  has  been  remarked,  this  meeting  was  in  some  respects  very  suc- 
cessful, for  the  attendance  was  numerous,  and  great  interest  was  displayed  in 
the  examination  of  localities,  and  of  antiquities  which  the  excavations  for  the 
railway  had  brought  to  light ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some  disappointment 
that  so  few  of  those  persons  who  took  an  active  part  both  in  that  and  in 
the  festive  department  of  the  meeting,  should  have  sought  to  enrol  their 
names  on  the  boards  of  the  Society. 

Considering  these  meetings  at  diiFerent  places  within  our  own  county, 
as  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  also  the  most  useful  for  antiquarian 
purposes,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1854  at  Felmersham, 
a  village  possessing  one  of  the  finest  churches  m  the  county ;  for  which 
visit  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  hospitable  invitation  of  T.  A.  G-reen,  Esq., 
one  of  our  vice-presidents,  and  the  originator  of  the  Society.  The 
council  would  also  throw  out  a  suggestion  for  consideration,  whether  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  invite  some  neighbouring  societies  to  unite  with 
us  in  a  summer  meeting  at  oui*  diocesan  city,  Ely,  where  the  glorious 
cathedi'al,  now  restored  under  the  skiLfiil  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gr.  G. 
Scott,  offers  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which, 
however  rich  in  parish  churches,  we  cannot  realize  in  our  own  county. 

The  third  annual  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated 
Societies  has  been  published,  and  will  be  delivered  to  such  of  our 
members  as  have  not  yet  received  it,  upon  application  to  Mr.  Thompson ; 
as  will  be  also  the  two  numbers  of  our  County  JNTotes,  which  have  been 
brought  out  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year :  another  number 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery.  The  plan  of  this  publication  has 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Society  generally ;  but  the  council  would 
remind  the  members  that  unless  they  each  individually  furnish  to  the 
secretaries  notices  of  families,  places,  or  circumstances,  connected  with  then* 
own  neighbourhood,  it  can  never  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended — namely,  that  of  a  store-house  of  materials  for  a  county  history. 

The  Society  has  recently  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  new  rooms, 
situate  above  that  used  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  at  Mr.  Timseus',  High-street,  which,  being  always  open,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  constant  attendance,  offer  great  conveniences, 
particularly  to  country  members,  as  a  reading  or  waiting  room.  The 
council  Avould  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  opportunity  now 
offered  in  the  re-arrangement  of  our  collections,  as  we  trust,  for  a  perma- 
nency, of  increasing  our  library  and  museum,  by  the  gift  of  books  or 
objects  of  local  antiquarian  interest.  There  are  few  who  from  their  private 
libraries  could  not  spare  a  volume  which  would  be  useful  in  such  a  Society 
as  this  ;  and  the  council,  therefore,  earnestlj^  invite  presents  of  works  of 
architecture,  archaeology,  and  topography,  and  books  of  general  reference, 
for  their  library ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  would  rejoice  to  see  their 
portfoho  and  cabiaets  enriched  with  contributions  of  drawings  and  en- 
gi'avings  of  churches  and  other  edifices,  architectural  plans,  rubbings  from 
brasses,  models  of  fonts  and  church  furniture,  coins,  seals,  stained  glass, 
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encaustic  tiles,  carved  wood  and  stone,  ancient  iron-work,  or  any  of  the 
uiinierous  miscellanies  interesting  to  the  architect  and  the  antiquary. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  the  council  desire  to  caU  the 
attention  both  of  the  members  and  the  public  generally.  This  Society  is 
not  only  an  Archaeological  but  an  Architectural  Society.  It  is  true  that 
its  walk  hitherto  has  been  more  among  the  relics  of  bj^gone  ages  than 
among  the  works  of  the  present,  but  this  has  been  the  accident  of  circum- 
stances ;  one  of  the  objects  proposed  in  its  establishment  was  the  culti- 
vation of  a  correct  taste  and  practice  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  and  to 
tliis  province  of  its  operations  the  council  are  always  ready  to  give  their 
earnest  attention,  by  advising  upon  plans  which  may  be  submitted  to  them 
for  the  re-building,  or  restoration,  or  re-arrangement  of  churches,  and  by 
})ecuniary  aid  in  carrying  out  plans  which  have  received  their  approval.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  working  of  a  sister  society  in  an  adjoining 
county  (Northampton)  to  show  how  much  good  may  be  effected  by  sub- 
jecting the  plan  of  the  professional  architect  to  the  test  of  the  opinions  of 
a  committee  of  lovers  of  the  science  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say  that,  if  the  same  course  had  been  followed  here,  we  might  have  been 
saved  from  many  of  the  architectural  enormities  which  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  this  town  and  county. 

The  council  beg  now  to  recommend  for  your  adoption  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

patron. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 


^rcsitfcnts. 


Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G. 


Earl  de  Grey,  K.G. 


H.  Littledale,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff. 


Lord  C.  J.  F.  Russell. 
Sir  R.  H.  InCxLis,  M.P. 
Archdeacon  Tattam. 


H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Colonel  Gilpin,  M.P. 
T.  A.  Green,  Esq. 


treasurer. 
Thomas  Barnard,  Esq. 


Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Pownall. 


Rev.  R.  G.  Chalk. 
Rev.  V.  Clementi, 
P.  T.  Dick,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Rev.  J.  Donne. 
W.  H.  W.  Gery,  Esq. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  HlGGINS. 


^utJitors. 


CCoundl. 


W.  K.  Browne,  Esq. 


Rev.  W.  Monkhouse. 
Rev.  F.  Palmer. 
Mr.  B.  Rudge. 
Rev.  W.  Russell. 
Rev.  C.  Ward. 
Rev.  R.  Young. 


Together  with  the  Editorial  Committee  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 


Talbot  Barnard,  Esq 
Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Dawson. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Gery. 


lEUitorial  ©ommittt^. 

Rev.  J.  Mendham. 
Rev.  J.  Taddy. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Williams. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 

With  the  Secretaries. 
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Curator. 
Me.  G.  Huest. 

Secretaries. 
G.  F.  D.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.D.  |  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose. 

Rev.  W.  Airy. 


HONORARY     MEMBERS. 


AsliAvortli,  E.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 

Bloxam,  M.  H.,  Esq.,  Rugby. 

Boutell,  Rev.  C,  Downham  Market. 

Brandon,  Raphael,  Esq.,  Beaufort  Build- 
ings, Strand. 

Burgon,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

Burner,  Rev.  H.,  Wavendon. 

Deigli'ton,  J.,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 


French,  G.  R.,   Esq.,    Sussex  Gardens, 

Hyde  Park. 
Griffith,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Square. 
Hartshorne,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Holdenby. 
Lee,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Lancaster. 
Parker,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Oxford. 
Poole,  Rev.  G.  A.,  Welford. 
Smyth,  Admiral  W.  H.,  Aylesbury. 
Williamson,  Rev,  Dr.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 


ORDINARY     MEMBERS. 


Airy,  Rev.  W.,  Keysoe. 

Bedford,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  Woburn 

Abbey. 
JBamard,  Talbot,  Esq.,  Kempston  Hoo. 
Barnard,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bedford. 
Beedham,  John,  Esq.,  Kimbolton. 
Bentinck,  Rev.  C.  C,  Ridgmont. 
Boulton,  H.  D.,  Esq.,  Putnoe. 
Brereton,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bedford. 
Bridges,  Rev.  B.  E.,  Hawnes. 
Brooks,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Doctors'  Commons. 
Brooks,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Flitwick. 
Brooks,  Rev.  T.  W.  D.,  Cropready. 
Browne,  W.  K.,  Esq.,  Goldington. 
Burr,  Edward,  Esq.,  Dunstable. 
Chalk,  Rev.  R.  G.,  Wilden.^ 
Chapman,  T.,  Esq.,  Ampthill. 
Clementi,  Rev.  V.,  Bedford. 
Colquhoun,  W.  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Elstow. 
Cooper,  W.  C,  Esq.,  Toddington. 
De  Grey,  The  Earl,  Wrest  Park. 
Dawson,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Clapham. 
Dick,  P.  T.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bedford. 
Dixon,  Lieut.-Col.,  Kempston. 
Donne,  Rev.  J.,  Bedford, 
Ely,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  Palace,  Ely. 
Evans,  G.  F.  D.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bedford. 
Ferguson,  Rev.  T.  P.,  Silsoe. 
Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Bedford. 
Foster,  Rev.  J.,  Foxearth. 
Foster,  J.  JST.,  Esq.,  Biggleswade. 
Gambler,  Rev.  F.,  Sharnbrook. 
Gery,  Rev.  H.  Wade,  Bolnhurst. 
Gery,  W.  H.  Wade,  Esq.,  Bushmead. 
Gilpin,  Colonel,  M.P.,  Hockliflfe  Grange. 
Goodall,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Bromham. 
Green,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  Felmersham  Grange. 
Green,  T.  L.,  Esq.,  Wobum. 


Green,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  Bedford. 
Haddock,  Rev,  J.,  Kempston. 
Harter,  Rev.  G.  G.,  Cranfield. 
Harvey,  J.,  Esq.,  Ickwell  Bury. 
Havergal,  Rev.  H.  E.,  Cople. 
Higgins,  C.  L.,  Esq.,  Turvey  Abbey. 
Higgins,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Picts  Hill, 

Turvey. 
Hose,  Rev.  F.,  Dunstable. 
Hughes,  J.,  Esq.,  3,  Mecklenburgh  Sq. 
Hurst,  G.,  Esq.,  Bedford. 
Hurst,  Isaac,  Esq.,  Bedford. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.   H.,  Bart.,   M.P.,  Milton 

Bryant. 
Jackson,  T.,  Esq.,  Bedford. 
James,  Mr.  T.,  Wilshampstead. 
Langston,  Mr.  J.,  Cranfield. 
Lindsell,  R.,  Esq.,  Biggleswade. 
Littledale,  H.  Esq.,  Kempston. 
Maule,  Rev.  G.,  Ampthill. 
Mendham,  Rev.  J.,  Clophill. 
Monkhouse,  Rev.  W.,  Goldington. 
Neale,  Rev.  F.,  Wootton. 
Newby,  Rev.  A.,  Tilbrook. 
Ongley,  The  Lord,  Warden. 
Osborn,  Rev.  M.,  Kibworth. 
Paget,  E.  H,,  Esq.,  S.  John's  College, 

Oxford. 
Palin,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Dean. 
Palmer,  Rev.  F.,  Felmersham. 
Pettit,  C,  Esq.,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Pownall,  Rev.  C.  C.  B.,  Milton  Ernest. 
Prior,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bedford. 
Richardson,  Rev.  T.  P.,  Great  Barford. 
Rose,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Houghton  Conquest. 
Rudge,  Mr.  B.,  Bedford. 
Russell,    Lord    C,    J,    F.,    Woburn 

Abbey. 
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Russell,  Kev.  W.  B.,  Tui-vey. 

Sier,  Rev.  T.,  Bedford. 

Smart,  W.  L.,  Esq.,  Linden  Hoo,  Ever- 

sliolt. 
Smith,  Rev.  B.  C,  Apsley  Guise. 
Stevenson,  Rev.  J.,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Stuart,  H.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Kempston. 
Taddy,  Rev.  J.,  Northill. 
Tanqueray,  Rev.  T.,  Tingrith. 
Tattam,  Venerable  Archdeacon,  Stanford 

Rivers. 


Taunton,   C.  E.,   Esq.,   Christ   Church, 

Oxford. 
Thompson,  Mr.  F.,  Bedford. 
Turner,  F.  Polhill,  Esq.,  Howbury  Hall. 
Tylecote,  Rev.  T.,  Marston. 
AVard,  Rev.  C,  Maulden. 
Williams,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Kempston. 
Williamson,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Campton. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  J.,  Bedford. 
Young,  Rev.  R.,  Riseley. 


STATEMENT   OF  ACCOUNTS, 
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On  the  Cliurch  of  S.  Sepulchre^s,  Northampton^  ivith  Especial  Re- 

ference  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Round.     A  Paper  read  at  the 

Public  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 

Archdeaconry   of  Northampton,  1852.     By  Geo.  Ayliffe 

Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

I  HAVE  good  hope  that,  if  I  trespass  on  your  time  and  attention 
with  rather  a  longer  and  drier  paper  than  usual  on  S.  Sepul- 
chre's Church,  it  will  not  be  without  your  good- will  and  indul- 
gence. The  subject,  at  all  events,  will  justify  much  discussion, 
and  may  be  viewed  in  several  aspects.  In  a  former  paper  I 
treated  it  rather  as  connected  with  the  history  and  description 
of  the  fabric ;  I  shall  now  discuss  questions  relating  to  its  pro- 
posed restoration^  and  to  the  intricacies  \Yhich  it  presents  to  the 
architectural  student.  I  shall,  however,  preface  what  I  have  to 
say  with  a  few  notes  of  its  probable  history,  which  is,  indeed, 
an  important  part  of  the  case  which  I  hope  to  make  out  for  its 
restoration.  Except  in  this  part  of  my  paper,  I  promise  not  to 
repeat  myself. 

The  Church  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  in  this  town,  like  the  Church 
of  the  same  dedication  in  Cambridge,  is  popularly,  but  untruly, 
attributed  to  the  Templars.  If  antiquity  be  an  element  of  in- 
terest (and  we  of  this  Society  shall  not  deny  that  it  is),  it  has  a 
still  higher  interest  than  it  would  have  if  it  were  founded  by 
that  much -enduring,  much -performing,  much -maligned  and 
much-injured  order,  for  S.  Sepulchre's  Church  was  erected  be- 
fore the  Templars  had  any  existence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
kind  of  interest  which  it  would  have,  if  built  by  them,  it  does 
not  lose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly  associated  with  the  Crusades, 
or  at  least  with  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  out  of  which 
the  Crusades  took  their  rise.     It  is  the  fashion   of  the  present 
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day,  or  at  least  it  was  the  fashion  of  a  day  just  past  (and  I  take 
it  that  all  fashions,  of  all  days,  require  to  be  treated  pretty 
much  alike, — that  is,  with  much  suspicion) ;  it  was  the  fashion 
then,  of  the  day  just  passed,  to  see  nothing  but  folly,  supersti- 
tion, and  sin  in  pilgrimages  and  in  the  Crusades.  If  ever  the 
tables  should  be  turned,  and  it  should  be  the  fashion  to  see  iii 
them  nothing  but  good,  I  shall  again  be  a  dissentient ;  at  pre- 
sent, I  am  content  to  see  good  and  evil  mixed,  but  to  contend 
that  the  good  preponderated. 

But  let  us  set  aside  good  and  ill,  moral  and  political,  and 
look  only  at  the  interest  attached  to  that  mighty  impulse  which 
hurried  half  Christendom,  staff  or  sword  in  hand,  to  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City.  Why  the  very  episodes  of  that  great  epic 
are  enough  to  insure  it  the  very  highest  place  in  our  history  ! 
Would  we  not  give  our  ears  to  recover  that  chanson  to  which 
Richard  tuned  his  lute  in  the  Castle  of  Tiernsteign,  while 
the  faithful  Blondel  heard  and  recognised  the  lay  }  And  what 
history  is  fuller  of  deep  and  philosophical  interest  than  that  of 
Becket — the  versatile,  the  ardent,  the  dauntless,  the  ambitious, 
if  you  will — yet  he  was  not  ambitious  for  himself — the  proud, 
too,  if  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  judge  your  brother  ?  Be- 
hold his  strange  eventful  career,  the  results  of  which  enchained 
the  hearts  of  millions  for  generations  to  come,  and  made  Can- 
terbury another  Jerusalem  for  the  troops  of  pilgrims  that 
flocked  thither  from  all  nations.  And  what  was  this  Becket  ? 
Pure  Saxon  or  Norman  blood,  or  both  combined,  would  hardly 
have  formed  such  a  character.  His  father  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  then,  as  now,  the  sturdy  industrious  capital  of  this 
sturdy  industrious  isle  ;  his  mother  was  a  Saracen  fugitive  ;  and 
he  himself  in  character  and  in  feature,  bore  the  traces  of  his 
double  descent ; — he  was  in  truth  the  very  type  of  the  fruits  of 
that  most  strange  and  violent,  but  by  no  means  barren,  relation 
between  the  two  Continents.  Deeper  I  will  not  go,  but  in  our 
arts,  our  arms,  our  institutions,  our  literature,  our  science,  our 
language,  as  well  as  in  our  history,  we  are  to  this  day  far  other 
than  we  should  have  been  without  Pilgrims  and  Crusaders  ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  the  self-complacency  of  Old  England  whis- 
pers to  our  hearts,  that  whatever  has  helped  to  make  us  what 
we  are  is  worthy  of  all  honour. 

The  most  tangible  memorials  of  our  pilgrim  or  crusading 
fathers  are  the  round  churches,  one  of  which,  the  second  in  an- 
tiquity, is  the  subject  of  my  present  paper.  I  will  not  repeat 
how  the  Christians  who  had  reached  Jerusalem,  and  worshiped 
there  at  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection,  and  of  the  Martyr- 
dom, desired  to  erect,  on  their  return,  some  church  dedicated  to 
the  same  service,  which  might  remind  them,  at  least  in  form,  of 
those  most  venerated  places.     There  there  they  had  found  the 
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Sepulchre  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and  joined  to  it  the 
Martyrdom  or  the  place  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  crucifixion, 
forming  what  might  very  well  be  represented  by  a  chancel  east- 
ward of  the  round.  Such,  in  general  form,  are  all  the  round 
churches  still  existing.  There  is  a  round  answering  to  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection  or  of  the  Sepulchre,  (for  in  our  glo- 
rious faith  the  tomb  and  the  place  of  the  Resurrection  are  one), 
and  there  is  the  chancel  answering  to  the  Martyrdom,  which 
was  built  over  the  spot  on  which  our  Lord's  Cross  had  been 
raised.  Among  the  pilgrim  warriors,  was  one  with  whom  we 
have  especial  concern.  This  was  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  a  Norman, 
a  friend  of  the  Conqueror's,  a  man  of  great  possessions  and 
high  titles,  a  devout  man,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  activity ; 
for  he  was  twice  a  visitor  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  though  the 
second  time  he  did  not  return  farther  than  a  convent  dedicated 
by  himself  to  our  Lady  of  Pity  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
where  he  stopped  on  his  homeward  road  to  die.  Of  the  person 
of  this  Norman  one  little  feature  is  recorded.  He  was  lame, 
and  Fortune,  so  far  as  she  was  propitious  to  him,  turned  on  his 
lame  leg.  The  history  is  as  follows  :  One  of  the  most  heroic 
opponents  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  Waltheof,  the  Saxon 
Earl  of  Northampton.  His  deeds  fill  a  goodly  page  of  the 
chronicles  of  those  days,  and  all  who  sympathize,  as  I  confess 
I  do,  with  our  Saxon  forefathers,  though  not  so  as  to  deny  the 
benefits  which  have  followed  indirectly  from  the  conquest,  and 
from  the  flowing  of  Norman  blood  through  English  veins,  will 
glory  in  the  name  of  Waltheof.  The  Conqueror  respected  his 
valour  and  when  he  had  him  in  his  power,  generously  gave  him 
his  liberty. 

El  fiovog  tcni}Qi]y  fxaWov  av  ?//Xwrog  t]v 

Had  he  been  spared  alone,  he  had  been  indeed  indebted  to 
the  victor ;  but  he  was  linked  to  a  yoke-fellow  who  brought 
with  her  nothing  but  mischief.  Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece, 
was  given  to  him  to  wife,  and  she  traitorously  procured  his 
execution  some  time  after.  William  wished  Simon  de  S.  Liz, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  to  marry  the  widow,  but  she 
refused  him  on  account  of  his  lameness.  Simon  wisely  and 
happily  married  her  daughter  instead,  and  inheriting  her 
possessions  and  titles,  became  the  first  Norman  Earl  of 
Northampton. 

Unfortunately  for  the  ecclesiologist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  church  builders  of  the  twelfth  and  two  following  cen- 
turies seldom  left  on  their  works  any  record  of  the  hand  which 
erected  them.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  inference  that  we 
assign  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz   the   erection   of  the   Church   of  S. 

*  Euripidis,  Orestes,  257. 
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Sepulchre,  but  this  inference  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  point  determined  as  fairly  as  such  points  usually 
are. 

We  often  hear  at  our  meetings  of  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  study  of  a  church  with  reference  to  its  history  and  its 
original  character.  I  will  now  illustrate  this  interest  from  the 
church  before  us,  confining  myself,  however,  to  the  Round,  the 
only  portion  which  is  attributed  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz.  You  are 
all  aware  that  in  the  interior  we  have  a  circle  of  eight  cylindri- 
cal columns,  supporting  pointed  arches.  The  columns  are  de- 
cidedly Norman,  and  the  arches,  though  pointed,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly simple,  being  only  of  one  order,  with  a  flat  soffit,  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  any  Norman  arches  could  be 
pointed,  we  might  certainly  suppose  that  these  were  of  the 
same  date  with  the  columns.  Yet  it  was  a  prioj'i  very  unlikely 
that  if  this  church  was  really  of  the  date  assigned  it,  it  would 
have  had  pointed  arches.  In  consequence  it  has  given  rise  to 
various  opinions.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  the  compiler  of  the 
far-famed  and  most  useful  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  declared 
it  an  example  of  pointed  arches  of  a  pure  Norman  period,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  foreign  influence  which  might  under  the 
circumstances  be  fairly  expected.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  no  less  ac- 
complished author  of  "  The  Parallels,"  and  of  the  "  Seven  Pe- 
riods of  Architecture,"  had  included  this  among  examples  of 
the  transition  period,  wdiich  commences,  according  to  his  dates, 
about  1145.  I  had  myself,  in  a  work  published  some  four 
years  ago,  attributed  these  arches  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  who 
died  in  1127 :  but  in  my  last  paper  on  this  church,  I  ventured, 
after  a  more  careful  survey,  with  express  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration, to  state  that  the  arches  which  had  been  so  variously  in- 
terpreted, were  in  fact  so  recent  as  to  be  separated  in  their 
history  from  the  columns,  it  might  be  400  years  or  more. 
Since  that  Mr.  Scott  has  discovered,  beyond  all  possible  doubt, 
that  not  the  arches  only,  but  also  part  of  the  columns  them- 
selves are  recent,  the  capitals  having  been  taken  off  and  the 
shafts  lengthened  about  two  feet. 

Thus  one  very  interesting  question  is  set  at  rest,  and  the 
arches  neither  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  original  date  of  the 
church,  as  they  would  on  Mr.  Sharpe's  statement,  nor  need,  as 
Mr.  Parker  suggests,  foreign  interference  to  account  for  them. 
The  lengthening  of  pillars,  by  insertion  in  the  shaft,  wdthout 
altering  the  bases  or  capitals,  is  a  commoner  course  than  is 
usually  imagined,  and,  in  its  results,  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
of  all  changes  in  the  fabric.  It  is  done  at  S.  George's,  Stam- 
ford, in  a  very  unceremonious  way,  the  inserted  portion  being 
octagonal,  while  those  above  and  below  remain  cylindrical ; 
this,  however,  makes  it  less  puzzling  than  usual.     At  Spalding, 
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several  feet  have  been  thus  inserted,  and  the  whole  design  of 
the  church  seemed  hopelessly  obscured  until  this  was  dis- 
covered, and  then  all  fell  easily  enough  into  its  right  place. 
I  will  show  you  how  many  difficulties  were  occasioned  here 
by  this  single  fact.  At  the  north-west  of  the  outer  round,  in 
the  interior,  is  an  original  groining  shaft.  Nothing  would  seem 
more  clear  than  its  use,  and  yet  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  conceive 
how  it  could  serve  its  purpose  with  the  present  piers,  which 
are  not  now  of  the  same  height  as  this  shaft.  Again,  there  are 
two  tiers  of  Norman  windows  in  the  outer  round.  The  upper 
tier  ought  to  belong  to  a  triforium,  but  w4th  the  present  piers 
there  was  no  room  for  it.  Now  these  points  also  are  cleared. 
There  is  room  for  a  triforium,  and  the  groining  shaft  is  ready 
to  perform  its  office.  The  groining  also  gives  rise  to  several 
questions,  of  by  no  means  easy  solution  ;  but  these  are  rather 
constructive  than  ecclesiological.  They  are  most  admirably 
treated  in  Mr.  Scott's  report,  which  is  now  before  the  Society. 
On  these  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  difficulties  are  increased 
just  threefold,  by  the  after  addition  of  aisles  to  the  chancel.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  original  church  had  a  simple  chancel 
without  aisles ;  and,  moreover,  that  even  after  there  were  aisles, 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  only  was,  at  first,  open  from  the 
round,  the  aisles  being  approached  from  the  chancel. 

As  for  the  character  and  internal  history  of  the  present 
clerestory  and  roof,  I  have  only  to  observe  that,  wdiatever  they 
may  be  in  date,  they  are  in  every  respect  both  aesthetically 
and  architecturally  base  beyond  all  my  powers  of  expression. 
Not  only  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  body  of  the  round, 
but  they  even  wantonly  desert  the  circular  form,  so  that  we 
have  an  octagonal  clerestory  over  a  round  body,  and  that  in  a 
church  whose  very  interest  is  so  closely  connected  w'ith  its  form. 
They  are,  moreover,  clumsy  and  excessively  meagre  in  them- 
selves ;  and,  indeed,  I  imagine  that  they  can  be  octagonal  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  easier  to  adapt  eight  arches  to 
the  eight  sides  of  an  octagon  than  to  treat  them  as  parts  of  a 
circle.  At  all  events  the  present  clerestory  could  have  been 
designed  and  executed  with  no  feeling  for  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  the  old  church,  and  w^ith  very  little  reverence  for  the 
externals  of  Divine  Worship. 

I  make  no  allusions  whatever  to  the  remainder  of  the  church, 
except  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  absolute  annihilation  of  all  its 
original  features,  the  inferior  character  of  almost  all  that  re- 
mains of  post-Norman  date,  the  unceremonious  treatment  which 
each  portion  has  successively  endured,  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
whole  of  the  south  aisle. 

And  now  I  return  to  the  question  of  restoration,  and  this  T 
do  with  some  little  (I  will  not  say  diffidence,  for  I  feel  pretty 
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confident  of  the  justice  of  my  conclusions,  but  with  some  little) 
trepidation,  because  I  know  that  what  I  have  already  said  upon 
the  subject  has  been  thought  to  savour  of  destructiveness  by 
much  better  judges  than  myself.  Let  me,  however,  premise 
this  much  concerning  myself;  that  I  am  a  most  absolute  Con- 
servative in  Ecclesiology  ;  only  with  a  little  touch  of  something 
which,  to  follow  out  the  figure,  I  will  call  Toryism,  which  in- 
tensifies, and,  at  the  same  time  modifies.  Conservatism ;  which 
elevates  it  from  a  profession  to  a  passion,  from  a  jumble  of 
compromises  and  expedients  to  a  high  and  consistent  principle. 
Nor,  indeed,  should  I  wish  a  better  motto  to  my  paper  than 
the  words  of  one  of  those  right  good  old  Tory  songs,  which 
make  one  tingle  to  one  finger's  ends. 

"  Tbis  is  no  my  ain  bouse, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin  o't." 

And  all  this  I  say  lest  I  should  be  presumed  to  argue  with 
the  predilections  and  from  the  principles  of  a  destructive ;  and 
that,  now  and  always,  what  I  say  may  be  interpreted  in  a 
conservative  sense,  if  at  least  it  possibly  may  be,  and  if  not, 
then  in  a  higher,  and  no  lower,  sense.  Not  that,  after  all,  my 
opinion  has  any  greater  weight  than  it  shall  derive  from  my 
arguments,  for  the  Architectural  Society,  and  the  committee, 
to  whom  especially  the  restoration  of  the  round  is  entrusted, 
cannot  be  in  the  slightest  degree  concluded  by  what  I  say.  I 
wish  this  to  be  most  distinctly  understood.  In  the  whole  ques- 
tion I  have  no  authority  at  all,  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  inte- 
rest only  of  a  devoted  student  of  Ecclesiastical  art  in  one  of  its 
most  valuable  relics.  All  that  I  throw  out  is,  at  the  best,  for 
discussion. 

One  thing,  too,  I  will  premise,  touching  those  who  arrive  at 
different  conclusions  from  my  own:  that  no  man, let  his  powers 
be  ever  so  great,  can  be  a  fair  judge,  who  does  not  come  and  see 
the  church  with  his  own  eyes,  and  study  it  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, with  especial  reference  to  its  restoration.  I  have  shown 
that  with  less  practically  important  objects,  it  has  been  hitherto 
slightly  studied,  and  that  it  has  in  consequence  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  present  pier  arches  are  original,  and  that 
there  never  was  any  groining  or  triforium,  and  that  though  the 
present  clerestory  is  obviously  not  Norman,  yet  that  the  original 
one  was  octagonal  in  form,  and  that  the  present  is  at  least  of 
such  a  date  as  to  have  some  antiquarian  interest.  From  these 
premises,  every  one  of  which  is  now  proved  to  be  false,  I  had 
myself,  until  I  had  made  my  last  more  careful  review  of  the 
church,  arrived  at  conclusions  precisely  opposite  to  those  which 
I  shall  presently  state.  1  cannot  help  believing  that  a  similar 
course  of  study  would  produce  a  similar  change  in  the  opinions 
of  others. 
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The  first  question  before  us  is  purely  mechanical.  Are  the 
walls  in  the  round  in  a  state  in  which  they  can  be  left  with 
safety;  and,  if  not,  can  they  be  restored  to  such  a  state  without 
rebuilding?  If  the  architect  says  yes  to  either  of  these  ques- 
tions,- they  will,  of  course,  remain.  If  he  says  no  to  both  of 
them,  another  question  occurs.  Shall  they  be  rebuilt,  or 
suffered  to  tumble  down  and  remain  in  ruins  ?  A  question 
which  would  hardlv  occur  to  one  of  common  sense,  and  which  is 
therefore  most  worthily  argued  in  the  terms  of  one  of  uncommon 
genius.  "  Do  not."  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "let  us  talk  of  restoration. 
The  thing  is  a  lie  from  b.'ginning  to  end.  You  may  make  a 
model  of  a  building,  as  you  may  of  a  corpse,  and  your  model 
may  have  the  shell  of  the  old  walls  within  it,  as  your  cast  might 
have  the  skeleton,  with  what  advantage  I  neither  see  nor  care  ; 
but  the  old  building  is  destroyed,  and  that  more  totally  and 
mercilessly  than  if  it  had  sunk  into  a  heap  of  dust,  or  melted 
into  a  mass  of  clay:  more  has  been  gleaned  out  of  desolated 
Nineveh  than  ever  will  be  out  of  rebuilt  Milan.  But,  it  is  said 
there  may  come  a  necessity  for  restoration!  Granted.  Look 
the  necessity  full  in  the  face  and  understand  it  on  its  own  terms. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  destruction.  Accept  it  as  such,  pull  the 
building  down,  throw  its  stones  into  neglected  corners,  or  make 
ballast  of  them,  or  mortar,  if  you  will;  but  do  it  honestly,  and 
do  not  set  up  a  lie  in  their  place.     And  look  that  necessity  in 

the  face  before  it  comes,  and  you  may  prevent  it Take 

proper  care  of  your  monuments,  and  you  will  not  need  to  re- 
store them.  A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  in  time  upon  the  roof,  a 
few  dead  leaves  and  sticks  sw^e23t  in  time  out  of  a  water-course 
will  save  both  roof  and  walls  from  ruin.  Watch  an  old  building 
with  an  anxious  care,  guard  it  as  best  you  may,  and  at  any  cost, 
from  every  influence  of  dilapidation.  Count  its  stones  as  you 
would  the  jewels  of  a  crown:  set  watches  about  it  as  if  at  the 
gates  of  a  besieged  city;  bind  it  together  with  iron  where  it 
loosens;  stay  it  with  timber  where  it  declines;  do  not  care  about 
the  unsightliness  of  the  aid;  a  crutch  is  better  than  a  lost  limb ; 
and  do  this  tenderly  and  reverently,  and  continually,  and  many 
a  generation  will  still  be  born  and  pass  away  beneath  its 
shadow.  Its  evil  day  must  come  at  last;  but  let  it  come  de 
claredly  and  openly,  and  let  no  dishonouring  and  lalse  substi- 
tute deprive  it  of  the  funeral  offices  of  memory." 

For  a  formal  refutation  of  these  principles  1  must  refer  you 
to  a  paper  lately  published  by  a  highly  talented  member  of  our 
society,  Mr.  Freeman.  P'or  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  exposition  of  his  own  views  precludes  the  necessity 
of  an  answer.  It  is  in  short  a  rediictio  ad  ahsurdum  of  his  own 
principles: — that  is  if  they  are  his  principles,  for  I  suspect  that, 
like  most  impassioned  declaimers,  he  has  really  gone  beyond 
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what  he  himself  at  all  believes  and  feels.  His  words  have  run 
away  with  him;  or  perhaps  his  characteristic  avQx^Eicx.  has  im- 
pelled him  to  lay  about  him  so  lustily,  that  he  has  broken  his 
own  knuckles  against  our  hard  heads. 

Let  it  be  granted  then  that  the  outer  walls  are  not  to  become 
a  ruin,  but  are  either  to  be  kept  up,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to 
be  rebuilt  stone  by  stone.  And  now  what  do  they  consist  of? 
They  comprise  the  exterior  of  an  aisle  and  of  a  triforium.  If, 
therefore,  they  remain,  you  have  a  triforium  indicated  when 
none  really  exists.  To  perpetuate  this  mendacious  deformity 
would  surely  be  more  like  a  lie,  and  an  ugly  one  too,  than  a 
careful  restoration  in  the  interior  of  that  triforium  of  which  the 
exterior  still  exists. 

But  it  is  assumed  that  the  mutilation,  too,  has  its  history,  and 
so  should  be  respected.  So  also  have  half-a-dozen  other 
destructive  changes  in  the  fabric  their  history,  and  some  of 
them  an  older  history,  in  all  probability,  than  the  destruction 
of  the  triforium  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  insertion  of  a  semi- 
Norman  door  at  the  north  of  the  round.  But  I  deny  that,  in 
any  proper  sense,  these  have  their  history.  They  are  old,  and 
that  is  all.  They  tell  of  nothing,  and  nothing  tells  of  them. 
Besides,  history,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  term, 
has  its  degrees  of  comparison.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  build- 
ing without  any  associations  but  those  of  age,  everything  which 
approaches  it  in  antiquity  approaches  it  also  in  historic  interest 
and  value;  and  even  the  last  feature  or  the  last  patch  it  has 
received,  or  the  last  amputation  it  has  suffered,  forms  part  of  a 
vaguely-defined  stream  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  is  equally 
worthy  of  respect.  But  when  the  main  fabric  is  of  very  singu- 
lar interest — when  it  has  a  history  of  histories,  and  all  the  rest 
have  but  a  history  of  blank  pages  -  can  we  compare  the  changes 
with  the  fabric  in  interest,  and  plead  that  they  shall  be  respected 
on  any  large  conservative  principles?  If  they  are  in  themselves 
beautiful,  or  even  good,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tower  and  spire 
of  S.  Sepulchre's,  and  as  was  the  case,  as  we  judge  from  two 
exquisite  brackets,  with  the  Early  English  and  Geometrical 
additions,  it  is  another  matter;  then,  for  their  own  sakes  we 
retain  them,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  their  own  history,  and  of 
the  history  which  they  serve  to  enrich;  for  what  is  a  beautiful 
addition  to  a  building,  full  of  high  associations,  but  a  note  of 
the  admiration  in  which  it  was  held,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  it  was  treated,  by  some  whose  own  w^ork  is  worthy  to  be 
held  in  honour?  Such  additions  are  like  the  glosses  of  gifted 
men  on  the  half- in  spired  epic  of  one  yet  more  gifted.  The 
changes  in  the  round  of  S.  Sepulchre's  are  no  better  than  the 
blurred  notes  and  the  dog's-ears  in  a  schoolboy's  Homer.  Nay, 
they  are  not  so  good,  for  they  do  not  even  tell  of  clumsy  pains, 
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and  of  a  wish,  however  vain,  and  a  labour,  however  soulless,  to 
reach  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

This  is  hard  measure ;  but  come  with  me  into  the  interior, 
and  you  will  find  yet  more  proofs  that  it  is  just.  From  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  round,  to  the  present  day,  there  is  not 
one  change  which  is  not  bad  in  itself,  and  not  one  which  does 
not  show  that  the  church  was  treated  as  if  it  had  no  history  at 
all,  and  no  beauty.  Indeed,  the  only  touch  of  tenderness  or 
reverence  is  on  the  exterior,  where  two  good  massive  but- 
tresses, soberly  and  honestly,  without  affecting  anything  more, 
support  the  tottering  walls.  These  are  Decorated  in  date;  and 
I  mention  them  especially,  because  I  think  their  very  different 
character  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  changes 
within  w^ere  very  much  more  recent,  as  they  certainly  are  very 
much  less  judicious;  in  other  words,  these  buttresses  supported, 
in  all  probability,  not  the  church  as  it  is  at  present,  but  the 
trjforium  and  the  original  clerestory.  And  now  what  are  the 
changes  which,  after  this  date,  were  substituted  for  more  but- 
tresses, which  would  have  been  the  right  course,  and  for  con- 
servative repairs?  They  were  these.  The  removal  of  the 
groining  of  the  aisles,  and  the  destruction  of  the  triforium  while 
its  exterior  was  left,  telling  of  what  does  not  exist,  a  sort  of 
ex  -post  facto  lie,  a  criminal  not  morally,  but  by  the  tyranny  of 
after  circumstances.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  stilting  of  the 
piers,  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  Norman  arches,  and  of  a 
most  meagre  octagonal  clerestory  for  a  round  triforium,  and  all 
that  formerly  intervened  between  it  and  the  roof.  Of  the  roof 
itself  I  say  nothing,  for  I  believe  all  are  agreed  that  it  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  a  better.  And  yet,  even  of  the  roof,  1  will  say 
that  it  is  not,  simply  because  it  cannot  he,  w^orse  than  the  rest  of 
the  alterations;  and  for  aught  that  appears,  it  is  of  the  same 
date  with  the  most  important  of  them,  so  that  I  know  no  claim 
which  the  rest  have  on  our  respect  which  the  roof  has  not  also. 
But  1  cannot  thus  dismiss  the  clerestory.  It  is  not  even  cir- 
cular. That  one  condition  of  its  existence  where  it  was,  that 
outer  form  and  vesture  of  the  soul  which  was  within,  was  denied 
to  the  clerestory  at  its  re-building.  Certainly,  the  architect 
who  conducted  these  changes  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conservative  critics,  or  from  any  who  had  too  tender  a 
recollection  of  pilgrims  or  Crusaders.  In  short,  we  may  express 
thfi  result  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  old  song  before 
quoted: — 

"  A  carle  came  wi'  lack  o'  grace, 

TVi'  lack  o'  wit,  but  unco  face, 

And  sin'  he  blurred  and  botclied  the  place, 

I  downa  bide  the  trigging  o't." 

And  still  the  burden  of  the  song  must  be — 
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"  0  tbis  is  no  ray  ain  house, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin  o't," 

And  now,  against  the  argument  for  leaving  all  or  any  of 
these  things  as  they  are;  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
there  was  groining  to  the  aisles,  that  the  piers  were  shorter  than 
they  are  now,  that  there  was  a  Triforium,  that  there  was  a 
clerestory  or  rather  a  circular  Lantern,  supported  by  Norman 
arches.  We  have  the  chance,  to  say  the  least,  of  discovering 
many  vestiges  of  the  details  of  these  features  in  the  walls  of 
the  present  clerestory,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  we  are  yet 
certain  of  what  must  have  been  their  general  character. 

Now,  conservatism  is  conservatism  of  something  worth  having, 
or  it  is  not  itself  worth  having;  and  restoration  is,  sometimes 
at  least,  the  undoing  of  former  destruction;  and  the  object  of 
the  two  combined  is  to  regain  that  which  the  hand  of  time,  or 
the  worse  hand  of  barbarism,  has  destroyed  and  disfigured, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  note  of  neglect  or  of  infamy  behind. 

T  confess  that  if  the  best  be  done  that  can  be  done,  (and  by 
that  I  mean  of  course,  if  the  Round  be  restored  to  what  it  was 
as  nearly  as  we  can  restore  it,)  there  will  still  be  ground  for 
regret,  for  questions,  for  divers  opinions,  and  that  few  will  be 
absolutely  satisfied;  and  perhaps,  the  architect  himself,  least  of 
all.  But  now  there  is  ground  for  nothing  hut  regret,  and  there 
is  no  question  and  no  doubt  that  all  is  painfully  bad,  and  every 
one  must  be  dissatisfied.  And  to  say  that  all  restoration  is  a 
lie,  is  to  mistake  or  misrepresent  the  object  of  restorers,  and 
the  language  in  which  their  v^'ork  will  speak  to  posterity.  There 
is  no  pretence  of  a  reproduction  of  the  very  thing  that  was  lost. 
But  there  is  a  reverential  desire  to  do  by  the  works  of  our  fore- 
fathers what  we  believe  they  would  have  us  do;  and  the  thing 
when  effected,  tells  of  success,  or  of  failure  it  may  be,  in  the 
attempt,  but  certainly  it  neither  deceives,  nor  is  intended  to 
deceive,  any  one.  And  why  is  not  such  a  record  worthy  to  be 
written  on  the  front  of  those  fabrics  which  the  piety  and  genius 
of  our  fathers  have  left  for  our  admiration  and  our  use }  And 
why  would  not  this  be  a  part  of  their  history  more  instructive, 
more  wholesome  to  our  children,  more  creditable  to  ourselves, 
than  the  preservation  of  monstrous  additions,  or  the  marks  of 
bygone  mutilations,  under  pretence  of  conservatism  ?  Some 
things  there  are,  indeed,  which  must  suffer  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  uses,  as  well  as  in  their  associations  by  restoration,  and 
the  restoration  of  which  must  be  the  result  of  a  low  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original  work.  The  veriest  fragment  of  a 
good  Q^^y  has  more  life  and  spirit  than  the  most  careful  re- 
storation. And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  protest  against 
any  more  of  our  ancient  statues  being  chiselled  up  or  chiselled 
down.     But  I  say,  secure  of  not  being  contradicted,  that  no  one 
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who  will  see  it  with  his  own  eyes,  will  say  that  S.  Sepulchre's 
church  would  be  absolutely  injured  by  a  careful  restoration,  and 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  neither  would  its  relative  value  be 
diminished.  The  first,  indeed,  I  cannot  even  consent  to  call  a 
matter  of  opinion;  the  latter  clearly  is  so  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
that,  while  1  take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  it,  1  feel  bound  to  state 
that  it  will  at  last  be  decided  by  persons  far  more  able  to  judge 
than  I  am. 

I  will  now  venture  to  enumerate  three  kinds  of  Church  re- 
storation, which  are  so  far  from  ''■  a  lie,''  that  they  are  absolutely 
and  distinctly  truthful;  so  far  from  reckless  that  they  are  es- 
sentially "  tender  and  reverential." 

First,  there  is  that  never-ending,  still-beginning,  restoration, 
for  which  there  is  room  in  a  large  fabric  almost  from  its  com- 
pletion, and  which  may  be  so  careful  and  extensive  as  to  admit 
of  no  signs  of  far-spread  decay :  a  course  which  is  now  being 
pursued  at  Lincoln,  where  no  single  stone  is  allowed  to  be  re- 
placed except  by  its  fac-simile.  This  course  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  satisfactory,  if  it  has  been  carried  on  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  where  it  is  not  so  it  is  the  penalty  of  past  neglect:  and, 
as  for  its  being  untruthful,  since  it  is  the  condition  of  all  sub- 
lunary things  to  need  repair  of  some  kind,  this  course  is  really 
to  enter  into  the  truth  of  things ;  to  accept  it,  and  to  follow  it 
out  to  its  just  conclusions.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  ex- 
pressing either  our  admiration  or  our  reverence  for  anything  of 
use  and  beauty,  and  our  thankfulness  to  our  forefathers  for 
their  bequest  to  us,  by  letting  it  tumble  to  pieces,  and  become 
of  lower,  less  graceful,  or  inferior  use. 

This  course  of  Restoration,  however,  must  be  followed  to  the 
very  letter.  At  York,  where  constant  attention  is  given  to  the 
works,  but,  perhaps,  with  less  strict  surveillance  of  authority, 
one  of  the  capitals  in  the  Early  English  Arcade  in  the  north 
transept  is  replaced  with  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! 
This  warning,  however,  is  unhappily  not  needed  here,  for,  for 
this  kind  of  restoration  there  is  no  place  at  present  in  S.  Sepul- 
chre's. I  hope  it  may  be  left,  ere  long,  worthy  of  such  jealous 
custody  as  to  require  it  but  seldom,  and  that  when  and  as  it  does 
require  restoration,  such  as  this  may  be  given  to  it. 

Secondly,  when  a  church  has  fallen  into  general  decay  by 
long  neglect,  but  has  not  suffered  material  changes  in  the  fabric, 
it  may  surely  be  restored  by  the  insertion  of  masonry,  where  it 
is  absolutely  needed,  at  the  same  time  leaving  every  fragment 
which  will  still  perform  its  proper  office  untouched.  Here  the 
course  pursued  reveals  itself,  and  the  effect,  if  in  any  degree 
bad  (as  it  is  not  as  compared  with  a  more  sweeping  reparation), 
is  only  so  much  so  as  to  be  a  fair  penalty  for  the  neglect  which 
has  caused  such   a  restoration   to  be  needed.     This  kind  and 
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degree  of  restoration  may  be  followed  in  the  outer  round  of  S. 
Sepulchre's. 

Thirdly,  and  finally,  there  is  the  restoration  of  an  integral 
portion  of  the  fabric  which  has  perished  by  neglect,  or  violence, 
or  accident,  or  which  has  been  replaced  with  something  worse 
than  ruin,  an  incongruous  substitute  without  any  virtue  of  its 
own.  And  this  is  desirable  in  proportion  to  the  interest  or 
other  merit  of  the  building  ;  safe  in  proportion  to  the  assurance 
we  have  of  the  character  of  what  is  destroyed ;  necessary  in 
proportion  to  the  use,  and  graceful  in  proportion  to  the  useless- 
ness  in  a  hard  dry  sense  of  that  which  has  perished.  Under 
this  head  would  come  the  greater  part  of  the  restoration,  such 
as  I  have  advocated,  of  the  Round  of  S.  Sepulchre's.  In- 
teresting unquestionably  it  is  in  its  history  and  associations  far 
beyond  ordinary  churches  :  it  is  certain  that  the  several  features 
1  have  mentioned  did  exist:  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
had  a  well  defined  character,  of  the  very  details  of  which 
we  may  discover  traces,  of  the  broad  lineaments  of  which  we 
cannot  doubt.  Its  use  is  not,  perhaps,  greatly  lessened  by 
its  present  incongruities,  but  all  the  more  graceful  the  attempt 
to  remove  them :  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  have  to  contend  with 
those  who  would  really  argue  the  matter  as  a  cui  bono  question, 
in  the  Harriet  Martineau  sense. 

Parallel  cases  are  not  wantiug.  S.  Peter's  Church  suggests 
a  very  close  parallel.  It  appeared,  during  the  course  of  the 
restoration,  that  one  bay  of  the  chancel  had  been  destroyed. 
The  curtailed  east  end  had  been  built  up  in  the  fourteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  and  had  been  bungled  afterwards,  perhaps,  in  the  seven- 
teenth :  the  plan  and  the  style  of  the  original  chancel  were  cer- 
tain :  the  details  many  of  them  came  to  light,  and — with  a  skill 
and  patience  which  I  trust  to  see  often  exercised  in  like  cases 
— the  present  east  end  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scott.  Is  it  a  lie  ? 
It  would  be,  if  it  pretended  to  be  the  old  east  end  bodily,  or 
even  its  fac- simile,  but  pretending  only  to  be  a  thoughtful, 
patient,  ungrudging  attempt  to  replace  what  others  had  reck- 
lessly destroyed  ; — and  even  in  the  careful  search  for  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  fabric,  and  in  the  scrupulous  recordings  of  them, 
confessing  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  only  be  an  at- 
tempt and  an  approximation ; — I  hope  we  shall  never  have 
cause  to  blush  for  it  as  a  delinquency,  or  to  regret  it  as  a  mis- 
take. 

Another  parallel  still  closer  I  find,  in  perhaps  the  very  high- 
est restoration,  all  things  considered,  which  has  bjen  yet 
effected  in  England  ;  and  this  also  by  the  professional  help 
and  care  of  Mr.  Scott.  At  the  east  side  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  western  transept  of  the  Ely  Cathedral,  was  a  chapel 
dedicated   to  S.  Catharine,  to  which  it  is  on  record  that  the 
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brethren  of  the  monastery  retired  for  their  services  while  the 
central  tower  Avas  expected  daily  to  fall ;  and  in  which  they 
had  just  finished  vespers  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  S. 
Ermenilda,  132*2,  when  the  tower  did  actually  fall  with  a 
noise  like  an  earthquake.  The  addition  of  an  octagon  to 
the  western  tower,  soon  after  this  event,  caused  lamentable 
breaches  in  the  whole  of  the  west  transept:  the  north 
wing  actually  fell,  and  the  south  wing  was  wrenched  and 
shaken  throughout,  and  so  remains  to  the  present  day.  There 
was  a  time  at  which  its  beauty  and  its  interest  pleaded  alike 
in  vain  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Catharine,  and  it  was  o/*??o  w.s<?; 
so  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  used  in  a 
questionable  attempt  at  propping  the  adjacent  walls.  The 
design,  the  execution,  the  expediency  were  not  lower  or 
worse  than  they  were  in  the  changes  made  in  S.  Sepulchre's ; 
but  a  day  came  when  use  meant  a  different  thing,  and  his- 
tory had  a  voice  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and 
everything  did  not  seem  barbarous  which  was  old ;  and  cost, 
and  energy,  and  courage  of  purpose  (for  such  repairs  re- 
quired courage)  were  not  spared,  and  the  foundations  were 
discovered,  and  the  details  were  sought  and  found,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  secure  a  restoration  generally  correct.  And 
there  again  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Catharine.  Not  so  useful,  in- 
deed, as  the  space  which  had  to  be  cleared  out  to  restore  it; 
for  that  was  used  as  a  lumber  room,  and  those  who  gravely  ask 
the  question  of  use,  are  not  likel}^  to  suggest  or  to  accept  any 
better  use  for  the  restored  oratory  :  but  in  what  sense  the  re- 
storation can  be  called  a  lie,  in  what  sense  it  is  not  a  high  tri- 
bute to  the  fabric  as  it  was,  1  cannot  conceive. 

And  now  one  little  additional  fact,  and  I  have  done. 

These  two  restorations,  so  nearly  approaching  it  in  cha- 
racter, have  some  connexion  with  that  name  with  which  it  is 
proposed  to  associate  the  restoration  (if  it  be  restored),  of 
S.  Sepulchre's.  S.  Peter's  was  carried  through  by  our  Society, 
Avith  the  help  and  counsel  of  Lord  Northampton ;  and  in  the 
subscription  list  to  the  repairs  of  Ely  Cathedral,  you  will  find  this 
entry  : — "  The  late  Marquis  of  Northampton  6bl. :  in  addition 
to  lOZ.  given  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Catharine's  Chapel." 
Such  restorations,  then,  had  our  late  President's  support  and 
warm  approval :  that  of  S.  Sepulchre's  he  expressly  and  hope- 
fully anticipated.  I  think  we  may  infer  that  he  would  have 
desired^  to  see  it  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  wdth  those  of 
S.  Peter's,  and  of  S.  Catharine's  Chapel  in  Ely  Cathedral. 
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A  Synchronolof/ical  Tahle  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Sees, 
from  the  Year  1050  to  the  Year  1550.  Presented  to  the 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
at  the  Public  Spring  Meeting,  1852.  By  Geo.  Ayliffe 
Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  Society,  I  have  been  engaged  on 
a  tour  of  the  cathedrals  of  England,  and  some  incidents  in  the 
by-ways  of  my  travel  have  led  to  the  construction,  at  first  for 
my  own  use,  but  with  some  hope  that  it  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  reports  and  papers,  of  a  Synchronological 
Table  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Sees  from  the  year  1050  to 
the  year  1550,  accompanied  wdth  such  historical  and  personal 
notes  as  bear  on  their  place  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  several  portions  of 
our  cathedrals  are  popularly  and  very  conveniently  attributed 
to  the  bishops  during  whose  respective  episcopates  they  w^ere 
erected.  This  is  scrimp  justice  to  the  contemporary  deans  and 
priors,  with  their  capitular  brethren  ;  still  it  has  this  advantage  : 
that  it  invests  what  would  else  be  dry  architectural  history  with 
something  of  the  interest  of  a  personal  narrative.  And  this  in- 
terest is  indeed  one  of  those  things  which  give  so  much  plea- 
sure to  the  ecclesiologist  in  his  study,  that  he  wdio  first  opened 
to  us  the  full  relish  with  which  we  follow  out  our  architectural 
problem  through  all  its  branches  of  date,  style,  person,  and  the 
rest,  might  well  claim  the  reward  offered  so  many  ages  ago, 
and  never  yet,  I  believe,  adjudged,  for  the  discovery  of  a  new 
pleasure.  For  instance,  it  is  something  to  know  that  "  the  nine 
altars"  of  Durham  was  commenced  just  as  the  Cathedral  of 
Salisbury  was  hastening  to  a  completion ;  but  it  is  fuller  of  in- 
terest to  know  that  the  same  Bishop  Poore,  who  founded  Salis- 
bury, being  translated  to  Durham,  pursued  at  the  other  end  of 
the  kingdom  his  architectural  tastes.  We  sigh  to  see  both 
Salisbury  and  Durham  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
same  Wyatt.  But  there  is  something  of  an  epic  interest  in  the 
fact  that  what  one  bishop,  first  of  Salisbury  and  then  of  Dur- 
ham, perfected,  another  bishop,  first  of  Salisbury  then  of  Dur- 
ham, injured  beyond  all  hope:  as  if  Daines  Barrington,  the 
munificent,  for  so  he  truly  was,  must  everywhere,  by  some  fatal 
necessity,  be  the  destroyer  of  the  works  of  the  no  less  jnunifi- 
cent  Richard  Poore. 

There  is  also  some  pleasure  in  finding  the  same  kind  of  w^ork 
pursued  by  the  same  prelate  in  different  places.  Bishop  Aln- 
wick inserted  the  west  door  and  window  at  Norwich.  When 
we  find  the  west  windows  at  Lincoln  and  some   surrounding 
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work  assigned  to  the  same  person,  vce  seem  to  see  liim  rejoic- 
ing in  his  \Yorkj  and  sympathize  with  him  in  his  sulf-comphi- 
cency  as  he  repeats  it. 

But,  moreover,  the  notes  attached  to  the  list  of  bishops  con- 
taining other  matters  concerning  them,  suggest  also  divers  re- 
lations of  our  several  catliedrals  one  with  another,  and  with 
other  great  works.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  fabrics  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  of  most  originality  in  the  design,  is  the  cle- 
restory of  the  choir  of  Norwich.  This  is  attributed  to  Bishop 
Goldvvell,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit;  but 
I  find  in  my  notes  that  Goldwell  was  Dean  of  Salisbury  when 
Beauchamp,  a  much  greater  man,  was  bishop  of  that  see.  I 
find,  also,  that  Beauchamp,  as  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  had  pre- 
viously had  a  stall  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  that  he  had  there 
built  a  chapel.  Moreover,  I  find  that  Beauchamp's  reputation  as 
an  architect  \vas  so  great  that  he  was  employed  by  Edward  IV. 
in  the  rebuilding  of  S.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor :  and 
now  I  cannot  help  attributing  the  design  of  that  other  great 
work  at  Norwich  to  him,  under  the  influence  of  his  former  con- 
temporary at  Salisbury;  and  thus  I  associate  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  cathedral  of  Norwich  with  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  our  architectural  history. 

A  still  more  interesting  question  concerning  Carlisle  Cathedral 
seems  to  be  decided  by  the  information  contained  in  the  notes. 

All  the  histories  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  tell  us  that  the  priory 
church  was  converted,  in  1132,  into  a  cathedral,  and  remained 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  erected  till  1292,  when  the  whole 
building  eastward  of  the  tower,  together  with  the  north  transept, 
w'as  destroyed  by  fire.  If  this  history  were  true,  we  should 
have  a  Norman  nave  and  south  transept,  as  indeed  we  have, 
with  a  Geometrical  choir,  with  perhaps  some  Norman  remains 
still  visible  ;  at  all  events  no  trace  of  Early  English  work  would 
be  visible.  But  in  fact  we  have  a  choir  of  great  width,  as  com- 
pared with  the  nave,  with  fine  Early  English  aisles,  and  with 
traces  of  Early  English  wdiich  cannot  be  misunderstood  in  the 
pier  arches  ;  and  we  have  also  proofs  that  there  w^as  an  Early 
English  north  transept.  I  purposely  omit  after  changes, 
though  they  are  extremely  interesting,  and  involve  one  of  the 
most  curious  cases  of  restoration  that  I  know :  all  I  want  now 
is  to  observe,  that  we  have  an  Early  English  choir,  and  that 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the 
ancient  nave,  not  only  ignored  in  the  history,  but  positively 
excluded  by  the  assertion  that  the  Norman  Church  remained 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  erected  till  12.92. 

Now  I  look  at  my  list,  and  find  that  the  See  was  vacant  from 
1186  to  1218,  no  less  than  32  years,  and  that  then  one  Hugh 
was  made  bishop.     Bishop  Hugh's  appointment  accords  very 
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well  with  the  style  of  the  Early  English  choir;  it  also  accords 
with  a  natural  presumption  that  the  restoration  of  a  bishop  to 
a  church  so  long  widowed  would  be  signalized  by  some 
changes  in  the  fabric.  But  can  I  get  still  further?  Was  Hugh 
a  likely  man  to  move  in,  the  matter  ?  Yes,  none  more  likely  ; 
for  we  have  this  very  significant  fact,  that  he  was  Abbot  of 
Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.  Now  Beaulieu  was  founded  by  King 
John  in  1204,  and  the  buildings,  which  were  of  great  splendour, 
were  still  in  progn^ss,  when  Hugh,  the  first  or  second  abbot 
(for  both  were  of  that  name),  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  ; 
for  Beaulieu  was  not  finished  and  consecrated  till  1246.  Ab- 
bot Hugh  left,  therefore,  a  splendid  Early  English  church  in 
progress,  to  come  to  a  poor,  and  most  likely,  half-ruined  Norman 
one.  Did  he  not  take  advantage  of  the  stimulus  naturally 
given  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Carlisle  by  the  restoration  of 
the  See,  to  build  a  church  more  like  that  which  he  had  left  ? 
The  history  says  he  did  not,  i.  e.,  by  implication :  but  the  his- 
tory must  be  wrong,  in  declaring  that  no  changes  were  made 
till  1292;  and  I  believe  you  will  infer  with  me,  that  Hugh  of 
Beaulieu  is  the  prelate  who  is  deprived  of  his  just  claim  on  the 
thanks  of  the  church  of  Carlisle. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Beaulieu. 
Our  notes  speak  not  only  of  the  life  and  works,  but  of  the  death 
and  burial,  of  the  prelates;  and  of  Hugh  we  find  that  he  died 
at  La  Ferte,  in  Burgundy.  Now,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir 
of  Carlisle,  in  the  usual  place  of  a  founder's  tomb,  and  clearly 
contemporary  with  the  fabric,  is  an  empty  sepulchre.  If 
we  are  right  in  assigning  the  choir  in  question  to  Hugh,  the 
tomb  is  empty  because  Hugh,  for  wdiom  it  was  prepared,  died 
abroad.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  more  than  a  slight  con- 
firmation of  our  former  inferences.  Again,  therefore,  we  con- 
clude that  the  choir  which  history  places  after  1292  was  really 
the  work  of  Hugh  Beaulieu  soon  after  1218. 

The  information  contained  in  these  notes  may  seem  to  be 
very  meagre,  and  it  might  indeed  be  increased  almost  indefinitely 
by  those  w^ho  have  the  advantage  of  reference  to  a  better  library 
than  falls  to  my  lot,  especially  if  they  have  also  the  power 
of  comparing,  on  the  spot,  the  records  of  history  with  the  fabric 
of  the  several  cathedrals.  A  few  words  may  be  requisite  to 
point  out  for  what  reasons  the  particular  kinds  of  information 
given,  according  to  the  best  of  my  opportunities,  have  been 
selected. 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  list  of  the  interval  between  1050 
and  1550  is  sufRciently  obvious.  Except  at  York  and  Bipon, 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  works  in  our  cathedrals  earlier  than 
the  first  of  these  dates.  But  there  are  a  few  cases,  as  that  of 
Lichfield,  and  y-et  more   especially  of  St.  Paul's,  where   the 
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interest  is  brought  clown  below  1550:  these  are  so  few  in  com- 
parison that  the  list  would  have  been  extended  to  include  them 
without  proportiojiate  })rofit. 

The  information  touching  each  prelate  commences  in  general 
with  the  offices  which  he  already  held  at  his  consecration, 
together  with  such  other  personal  matters  as  tell  of  his  where- 
about and  particular  association  with  other  architectural  works. 
To  borrow  a  racy  expression  of  old  Gunter,  one  likes  to  "  smell 
the  wind"  which  blows  the  subject  of  our  history  to  the  place 
where  we  become  concerned  with  him.  And  besides,  it  mav 
sometimes  suggest  interesting  speculations  on  the  works  of 
our  bishops,  to  know  where  they  may  have  themselves  seen  the 
like.  Professor  Willis  tells  us  how  Lanfranc  reproduced  at  Can- 
terbury the  church  which  he  had  previously  known  wdiile  he  was 
Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen.  Cases  of  so  great  interest 
will,  of  course,  occur  very  rarely;  but  it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
instances  of  their  possible  occurrence  should  be  indicated. 

Besides  the  works  of  the  several  prelates  in  their  cathedrals, 
other  architectural  works  in  which  they  were  engaged  are  noted. 
And  the  events  bearing  on  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  which 
occurred  during  their  several  episcopates  are  also  mentioned, 
but  generally  within  brackets. 

The  importance  of  heraldry,  as  connected  with  architectural 
archaeology,  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark.  1  will  mention  a 
single  instance.  We  may  venture  to  attribute  something  more 
of  the  nave  of  Canterbury  than  is  generally  attributed  to  him, 
to  Simon  Sudbury — a  name  which  the  readers  of  our  civil  his- 
tory will  certainly  respect;  and  the  course  pursued  in  the 
erection  of  the  cloisters  of  the  same  ca,thedral  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  like  means. 

There  is  so  great  ecclesiological  interest  attached  to  the  tombs 
of  our  prelates,  with  their  present  state,  their  destruction  or 
preservation,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  refer  at  once 
to  the  places  of  their  death  and  burial.  Translations,  canoniza- 
tions, and  other  matters  connected  with  their  remains  and 
posthumous  reputations,  are  not  less  important. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  imperfect 
condition  of  my  notes.  I  hope  they  may  be  viewed  with  some- 
thing of  the  indulgence  due  to  an  unfinished  sketch,  to  which 
they  would  have  had  no  claim  had  they  assumed  the  import- 
ance of  a  separate  volume.  I  believe,  however,  they  will  be 
found  useful,  even  as  they  are.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for 
any  help  which  would  enable  me  to  make  them  fuller  and  better, 
or  will  gladly  resign  the  task  of  perfecting  them,  if  they  are 
worth  perfecting,  to  anyone  who  has  more  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunities of  research  than  have  fallen  to  my  share. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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^anttrburp. 

Arms  of  See — A  crozier  in  pale,  ensigned  with  a  cross,  formee,  debruised  of 

a  pall,  charged  with  four  crosses,  formee,  fitchee.* 
Arms  of  Priory — On  a  cross,  the  letter  X,  surmounted  by.  the  letter  I. 

1050     Robert,  Bp.  London. 

Ejected  1052.     Buried  at  Jumieges. 
1052     Stigand,  Bp.  Winchester. 

Deposed  1070.     Buried  at  Winchester. 
1070     Lanfranc,  Abb.  Caen. 

Built  nave,  choir,  transept,  and  western  towers — all  now  perished. 
Built  episcopal  palace,  two  churches,  and  two  hospitals  in  Canterbury, 
contributed  to    erection    of  Rochester  Cathedral,   gave   1000  m. 
towards  restoration  of  S.  Alban's,  and  left  300/.  to  same  object. 
Buried  before  Rood,  afterwards  removed  to  S.  side  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
and  again  (1180)  to  the  altar  of  S.  Martin. 
1086—1093     See  vacant.     Rufus  king. 
1093     Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee. 

(Enlargement   of  choir,    eastern    transept,  crypt,  and   chapels   of 
SS.  Andrew  and  Anselm,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  works    of 
Anselm  and  of  Ernulf  and  Conrad  priors  in   his  time.     Crypt 
remains,  and  foundation,  and  much  of  lower  part  of  w^alls  and  other 
parts  and  chapels  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Anselm.) 
Arms^ — Arg.,  guttee  de  sang,  a  cross,  formee,  gules. 
D.  and  B.  j  Canterbury,  at  head  of  Lanfranc,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  S.  Anselm's  Tower. 
1109 — 1115     See  vacant.     Henry  I.  king. 
1115     Ralph,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Arms — Sa.,  a  patriarchal  cross,  arg. 
D.  and  B.  Cant.,  Chapel  of  S.  Benedict. 
1123     William  Corboil,  Prior  of  S.  Osyth. 

Restored  and  re-consecrated  cathedral  after  fire  in  1130;    founded 

church  of  S.  Martin's,  Dover. 
Arms — Az.,    a  bend,  wavy,  in  sinister  corner,    in    chief,    a  cross, 

coupee,  arg. 
B.  Cant.,  chapel  of  S.  Benedict. 
1136—1139     See  vacant.     Stephen  king. 
1139     Theobald,  Abbot  of  Bee. 

Arms — Az.,  three  bars,  or,  a  chief,  dancette,  gules. 
B.  Cant.,  Trinity  Chapel ;  removed  (1180)  to  Lady  Chapel  in  nave. 
1161 — 1162.     See  vacant.     Henry  11.  king. 
1162     Thomas  a  Becket,  Chancellor  of  England. 

Arms — Arg.,  three  Cornish  choughs,  sable  (roof  of  cloisters). 
Murdered  l3efore  the  altar  of  S.  Benedict;  B.  crypt;  translated  to 
the  shrine  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Thomas. 
1170 — 1174     See  vacant.     Henry  IL  king. 
1174     Richard,  Prior  of  Dover. 

(Sept.  5,  1174,  choir  of  Anselm   destroyed  by  fire.     Present  choir 

*  The  ducal  cincture  of  the  Ahps.  of  Canterbury  and  York  as  now  borne,  is  wholly 
wilhout  authority. 

f  The  arms  of  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury  are  given  from  TIasted's  "  Kent."  The 
earlier  ones  are,  of  course,  apocryphal.  When  other  authorities  are  given,  they  are 
from  my  own  notes. 

\  The  letters  U.  and  B.  are  used  for  died  at  and  buried  at. 
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built  by  William  of  Sens  1175 — 1178  ;  Trinity  Chapel,  crypt,  and 
corona,  by  William  the  Englishman  1179 — 1184.) 
Arms — Gu.,  two  bendlets  and  a  border,  arg. 
D.  Hailing  ;  B.  Cant.,  in  Lady  Chapel  of  nave. 
1185     Baldwin,  Bp.  Worcester. 

Founded  a  college  of  Seculars  at  Ilackington,  which  was  destro3'ed 

by  the  monks  immediately  after  his  death. 
D.  Ptolemais;  B.  Aeon,  in  Palestine. 
1191 — 1193     See  vacant.     Richard  I.  king. 
1193     Hubert  Walter,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

Founded  monastery  at  E.  Dereham,  his  native  place.     Commenced 

magnificent  hall  in  the  palace. 
Arms — Quarterly:  az.  and  or,  a  cross,  or,  in   1st  and  4th  quarters, 
five  mullets,  of  the  first ;  in  •2nd  and  3rd,  an  eagle,  displayed,  vert. 
D.  Teynham  ;  B.  Cant.,  S.  wall  of  choir.     Tomb  remains. 
1205 — 1207     See  vacant.     John  king. 
1207     Stephen  Langton,  Cardinal. 

Translated  remains  of  Becket.     Built  greater  part  of  palace.     Ex- 
pended much  money  on  the  clock. 
Arms — Quarterly  :  arg.  and  gu.,  a  bend,  or. 
D.  Slindon ;  B.  Cant.,  in  S.  Michael's  Chapel.     Tomb  remains. 
1230     Richard  Wethershed,  Chanc.  Lincoln. 

Arms — Arg.,  on  a  bend,  az.,  three  cinquefoils,  pierced,  or. 
D.  and  B.  S.  Gemma,  in  church  of  Friars  Minors. 
1231 — 1234     See  vacant.     Henry  III.  king. 
1234     Edmund  Rich  (S.  Edward),  Treas.,  Sarum. 

Arms — Gu.,  a  cross,  floree,  or,  between  four  Cornish  choughs,  proper. 
D.   Soissi;    B.,  bowels   Soissi,   body  Pontignac.     Canonized   1246. 
Twice  translated,  1247,  1249. 
1240     Boniface.     Of  the  Savoy  family.     Uncle  to  the  queen. 

Built  and  endowed  hospital  at  Maidstone  ;  finished  the  hall  com- 
menced by  Hubert  Walter  in  the  palace. 
Arms — Gules,  a  cross,  argent. 
D.  Castle  of  S.  Helena;.  B.  S.  Columb,  Savoy. 
1272     Robert  Kilwardby. 

Founded  monastery  of  Dominicans  at  Black  Friars. 
Ai^ms — Arg.,  on  a  bend,  gules,  three  e.'^callops. 
Res.  1278,  retired  to  Rome  and  made  Card.     D.  and  B.  Viterbo. 
1279     John  Peckham. 

Founded  coll.  at  Wengham. 
Arms — Erm.,  a  chief,  quarterly,  or,  and  gu. 

D.  Mortlake;  B.  in  exquisite  tomb,  still  remaining,  in  martyrdom. 
1294     Robert  Winchelsea,  Adn.  Ess^ex,  Preb.  S.  Paul's. 

(Choir  enclosure  built  by  Prior  Henry  de  Estria,  1304 — 1305.) 
Arms — Arg.,  a  fess,  erm.,  voided,  gu.,  in  chief,  three  roses,  of  the  last. 
B.  Cant.,  near  altar  of  S.  Gregory.     His  tomb  destroyed  for  his 
reputed  sanctity. 
1314     Walter  Reynolds,  Bp.  Worcester. 

Arms — Az.,  on   a  cross,  or,  five  lions,  rampant,  gu.     In  the  four 
quarters,  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  or.     (Hasted  describes  them 
difi'erently,  but  this  is  plainly  the  bearing.) 
B.  Cant.,  S.  wall  of  choir.     Tomb  remains. 
1328     Simon  Meopham, 

Arms — Arg.,  on  a  cross,  az.,  the  letter  M,  crowned,  or. 
D.  Mayfield;  B.  Cant.,  S.  Anselm's  Chapel.     Tomb  remains. 
1334     John  Stratford,  Bp.  Winchester. 

Erected  and  endowed  college  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

c  2 
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(Window  in  Anselm's  Chapel,  1336,  by  Richard  Oxenden,  Prior.) 
Arms — Per  fess,  gu.  and  sa.,  three  plates. 

D.  Mayfield;  B.  Cant.,  by  S.  Dunstan's  Altar.     Tomb  remains. 
1349     Thomas  Bradwardine. 

Arms — Barry  of  six,  sa.  and  erm  ,  guttee  de  larmes. 
B.  Cant.,  monument  in  Anselm's  Chapel. 
1349     Simon  Islip,  Preb.  S.  Paul's,  Dean  of  the  Arches. 

Founded  Cant.  Coll.,  Oxon,  now  swallowed  up  by  Ch.  Ch. 
(1363,  chantry  of  Black  Prince  in  crypt.) 
Arms — Gu.,  a  cross,  formee,  or. 

D.  Mayfield ;  B.  Cant.,  N.  of  nave,  in  marble  tomb.  Brass  destroyed. 
1366     Simon  Langham,  Bp,  Ely. 

Arms — Or,  a  chevron,  embattled,  gu.,  between  three  trefoils,  slipped, 

vert. 
Res.  1368,  made  Bp.  Proeneste,  and  Card. ;  D.  Avignon;  B  ,  first, 

at  Avignon,  after  three  years,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
1368     William  Wittlesay,  Bp.  Worcester.     Nephew  of  Simon  Islip. 
Aj^ms — Or,  a  cross,  az. 
B.  Cant.,  S.  of  nave.     Brass  destroyed. 
1376     Simon  Sudbury,  Bp.  London. 

Pulled  d.wn  nave  of  cathedral,  and  commenced  rebuilding.     (Prior 

Chillenden  the  architect.)     Built  west  gate.  Cant.,  great  part  of 

the  Ch.  of  S.  George,  Sudbury,  and  coll.  of  secular  priests  there. 

(Tomb  of  Black  Prince,  1376.) 
Arms —  A  talbot,  sejant,  within  a  border,  engrailed.     (Door  to  W. 

cloister  from  nave  aisle,  and  roof  of  cloister.) 
Beheaded  by  mob  at  Tower  Hill.     B.  Cant.  S.  side  of  altar  of  S. 

Dunstan.     Tomb  remains. 
1382     William  Courtney,  Bp.  London,  son  of  E.  of  Devon.* 
(Rebuilding  of  nave  carried  on.) 
Rebuilt  ch.  at  Meophan,  and  rebuilt  and  refounded  coll.  for  seculars 

at  Maidstone. 
Arms — Or,  three  torteauxes,  a  label  of  three  points,  az.,  each  charged 

with  a  mitre,  or.     (Painting  on  E.  wall  of  recess  in  Wotton's 

tomb  at  Maidstone.     On  the  Misereres  in  the  same  church,  the 

paternal  coat  is  given,  viz.,  the  label  charged  as  the  coat.     The 

mitres  are,  of  course,  arbitrarily  adopted  by  the  Abp.) 
D.  and  B.  Maidstone,f  but  a  monument  built  by  himself  remains  at 

Cant.,  near  Becket's  shrine. 

*  The  E.  of  Devou  numbers  uo  fewer  than  four  bishops  among  his  descendants: 

Hugh  Courtney,  2nd  Earl  of  Devon  ^  Margaret  Bobun,  dau.  of  Humphrey, 

I  E.  of  Hereford. 

I 1 ' 

William,  Bp.  Hereford,  PhiUp  of  Powderham  =p  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Thos. 

London,  and  Canterbury.  Castle.  |  Wake. 

I H 

Eichard,  Bp.  Norwich.  Philip,  =f=  Eliz.,  dau.  cf  Walter, 

I       Lord  Huugerford. 

I 1 1 

Peter,  Bp.  Exeter  and  Winchester,  And  after  several  descents, 


I 

Henry  Reginald,  Bp.  Exeter,  in  18th  century, 

+  In  his  will,  Courtney  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Exeter;  and  in  his  codicil, 
he  desired  that,  as  he  thought  himself  unworthy  to  be  buried  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any 
collegiate  church,  he  should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Maidstone  Church,  in  a 
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1397     Thomas  Arundel,  Abp.  York. 

Built  a  spire  of  lead  on  the  bell  tower,  and  gave  five  bells,  called 
after  the  Holy  Trinitjf,  and  SS.  Mary,  Gabriel,  Blase,  and  John. 
The  steeple  still  called  the  Arundel  steeple. 

(Nave  concluded  1400.  Cloister  and  chapter-house  in  progress. 
Chantry  and  tomb  of  Hen.  IV.,  1412.) 

Arms — Quarterly  :  1  and  4,  gu,,  a  lion  rampant,  or  ;  2  and  3,  checquy, 
arg.  and  az.,  (roof  of  cloisters.     All  Saint's  Church,  Maidstone.) 

B.  Cant.,  in  chapel  N.  of  nave,  tomb  destroyed. 
1414     Henry  Chicheley,  Bp.  S.  David's. 

Founded  All  Souls  and  Bernard's  (now  S.  John's)  Coll.,  Oxford, 
and  Bede  House  at  Hicham  Ferrers,  his  native  place. 

Arms — Or,  a  chevron,  between  three  cinquefoils,  gules,  (stalls 
Higham  Ferrars.) 

B.  Cant.,  N.  of  Presbytery,  monument  erected  by  himself  remains. 
1443     John  Stafford,  Bp.  Wells. 

(New  Lady  Chapel  by  Prior  Goldstone  I.,  1449.) 

Arms — Or,  on  a  chevron,  gules,  a  mitre  of  the  field,  within  a  border, 
engrailed,  sa. 

D.  Maidstone ;  B.  in  martyrdom,  before  Lady  Chapel.     (Was  one 
of  the  removed  brasses  his  ?) 
1452     John  Kemp,  Abp.  York  and  Card. 

Tower  and  transepts  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxford. 

Arms — Gu.,  three  garbs  and  a  border,  engrailed,  or. 

D.  Lambeth ;  B.  Cant.,  at  S.  door  of  Presbytery ;  monument  remains 
with  elaborate  canopy  of  wood. 
1455     Thomas  Bouchier,  Bp.  Ely,  Card. 

Ai^ms — Arg.,  a  cross,  engrailed,  gu.,  betw.  four  water  bougets,  sa., 
quartered  with  gu.,  billettee,  or,  a  fess,  arg.  (E.  window  mar- 
tyrdom.) 

B.  Cant,,  N.  of  high  altar;  monument  remains. 
1486     John  Morton,  Bp.  Ely,  Card. 

(Central,  or  angel  steeple,  by  Pr.  Goldstone  II.) 

Arms — Quarterly:  gu.  and  erm.,  in  1st  and  4th  quarters,  a  goat's 
head,  erased,  or. 

B.  crypt  under  Abp.  Stratford.     Tomb,  by  himself,  remains. 
1500     Henry  Dean,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

Arms — Arg.,  on  a  chevron,  gu.,  three  pastoral  staves,  or,  betw.  three 
Cornish  choughs,  prop.,  (obviously  a  coat  invented  for  the  Abp., 
who  was  Bp.  of  the  three  sees  of  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and  Canter- 
bury in  succession,  the  last  being  the  see  of  S.  Thos.  a  Becket.) 

D.  Lambeth  ;  B.  near  place  of  Becket's   martyrdom.     (Was  not  one 
of  the  removed  brasses  his  ?) 
1504     Wm.  Warham,  Bp.  London. 

Arms — Gu.,  a  fess,  or,  in  chief  a  goat's  head,  and  in  base  three  escal- 
lops, arg.     (Hall  window.  New  Coll.  Oxon.) 

D.  S.  Stephen's,   near   Cant.;  B.  martyrdom.     Tomb,  by  himself, 
remains. 
1533     Thomas  Cranmer. 

Arms — Arg.,  on  a  chevron,  az.,  three  cinquefoils,  or,  betw.  three 
cranes,  sa.  (Hen.  VIII.  changed  the  cranes  to  pelicans,  vulning 
their  breasts.) 

Burnt  at  Oxford.  1555. 

spot  which  be  bad  pointed  out  to  bis  steward,  Jobu  Boteler.     His  brass  at  Maidstone 
was  inscribed — 

"Nomine  Willelmn?  en  Courtnaitis  revereiidus, 

Qui  se  post  obitum  legaverat  bic  tnmnlatum, 

In  presente  loco,  quera  jam  fuudarat  ab  imo." 
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Arms  of  Wells — Az.,  a  saltire,  per  saltire,  (^arterlj,  quartered,  or  and  arg. 

Arms  of  JButh — Az.,  two  keys,  endorsed,  in  bend,  sinister,  the  upper  argent, 
the  lower,  or,  entiled  with  a  sword  in  bend,  dexter. 

(These  two  coats  have  been  differently  combined.  In  the  windows  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  they  were  once  to  be  seen  on  separate  shields,  and  also 
impaled  and  quartered.  Montague,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1608, 
placed  the  two  keys  of  Bath  on  the  dexter,  and  the  sword  of  Bath 
on  sinister  side  of  the  saltire  of  Wells.  "  Which  bearing,"  says  Barry's 
Encyclopcedia  of  Heraldry^  "appears  to  be  very  proper."  !  At  pre- 
sent the  coat  of  Wells  alone  is  used.) 

Arms  of  Glastonhiiry — Vert,  a  cross,  bottone,  arg. ;  on  a  canton,  of  the  last, 
The  Virgin  and  Child  proper. 

Arms  of  Deanery  of  Wells — Az.,  a  crozier,  in  bend  dexter,  arg.,  betw.  two 
keys,  endorsed  and  interlaced  in  bend  sinister,  or. 

WELLS. 

1033     DuDoc,  a  native  of  Lorraine. 

B.  Wells. 
1060     Giso,  of  Lorraine,  Chaplain  to  the  Confessor. 

(Church  devastated  by  Harold.) 

Built  cloisters,  dormitory,  and  refectory ;  all  perished. 

B.Wells,  N.  of  altar. 

BATH. 

1088     John  de  Villula,  Phj'sician  at  Bath. 

Destroyed  cloisters,  &c.  erected  by  Giso,  and  built  palace. 

Built  cathedral  at  Bath,  on  site  of  monastery,  and  there  B. 
1123  Godfrey,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Adeliza. 

B.  Bath. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

1135     Robert,  Monk  of  Lewes. 

Deputed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Glastonbury.     Appointed  (Tvo) 
the  first  Dean  of  Wells,  and  remodelled  chapter  ;  completed  church 
at  Bath. 
*'  Dedicavit  Eccl.  Wellensem,  presentibus  Jolecino  de  Sarum,  Sim,one 
Wigon^  et  Roberto  Herefordensi  Episcopis^''  which  limits  the  date 
to  the  interval  between  1142  and  1149. 
D.  1165.     B.Bath. 
1165—1174     See  vacant. 

1174     Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,  Adn.  Salisbury,  son  of  Bp.  of  Salisbury. 
Enfranchised  city  of  Wells. 

Arms — Arg.,  a  fess,  dancette,  on  upper  part  a  cross,  pate,  gu. 
To  Canterbury,  but  D.  (Bath)  before  enthronization.     B.  Bath,  near 
high  altar. 

BATH  AND  GLASTONBURY. 

1192     Savaricus,  related  to  Hen.  VI.  of  Germany,  who  made  it  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  release  of  Richard  L,  that  Glastonbury  should 
be  united  to  Bath  for  him. 
B.  Bath. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

1206     Joceltne  de  Weles,  or  Trotman. 

In  1218,  Glastonbury  restored  to  the  abbey,  and  Joceline  resumed 
title  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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An  exile  from  1212  to  1217  for  publishing  interdict. 

With  Hugh  of  Wells,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  founded  S.  John's  Hospital, 

Wells. 
Built  chapels  and  halls  at  Wells  and  Wokey. 
"  Wellensem  Ecc.  vetustatis  minis  enormiter  deformatam  prostravit^  et 

a  pavimentis  erexit  dedicavitque." 
B.  Wells,  in  middle  of  choir. 
1244     Roger,  Precentor  of  Salisbury. 

B.  Bath. 
1248     William  Bitton. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  or  and  az.,  four  hawks'  heads,  countercharged. 
(Tomb.) 

B.     "  WelUxB  in  nova  capella^  B.  M.  F." 
1264     Walter  Giffard,  Treasurer  of  England. 

To  York,  1265. 
1267     William  Bitton  II.,  Dean  of  Bath. 

"  In  australi  parte  chori  Wellensis  quiescit^  ubi  ad  prcesens  multis 
fulget  miracidisy     Tomb  removed  into  Lady  Chapel. 
1274     Robert  Burnell,  Treas.  of  England. 

Built  hall  in  palace  at  Wells,  (now  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed 
by    Sir   John  Gates,   Temp.  Ed.  VI.)     Manor-house   at  Acton 
Burnell,  and  probably  church. 
D.  Berwick-on-Tweed ;  B.  Wells,  nave. 
1293     William  de  Marchia,  Treas.  of  England. 

(Chapter-house  erected  by  contributions  of  well-disposed.) 
B.  Wells,  betw.  the  cloister  door  and  the  altar  of  S.  Martin.    Miracles 
at  his  tomb. 
1302     William  de  Haselsha we,  Dean  of  Wells. 

B.  AVells,  near  the  altar  of  the  Morning  Mass. 
1309     John  Drokensford,  Keeper  of  Wardrobe,  Dep.  Treas. 

He  rendered  his  episcopate  illustrious  with  many  buildings. 
(1325 — indulgences  granted  for  ^'■new  rvorks'^  of  church.) 
B.  Wells,  before  altar  of  S.  John  Baptist. 
1329     Ralph  de  Salopi a,  Prebendary  of  Sarum. 

Fortified   palace  with  wall  and   moat.     Built  residence  for  vicars 
choral.     Rebuilt  chapel  of  Wy  vlescombe,  and  court  of  Claverton, 
and  a  splendid  chamber  at  Evererich. 
D,  Wivlescombe;  B.  Wells,  between  steps  of  choir  and  high  altar. 
Tomb,  removed  to  "N.  side  of  choir. 
1363     John  Barnet,  Treasurer  of  England. 

To  Ely,  1366. 
1366     John  Hare  well,  Chap,  to  Black  Prince. 

Gave  two  parts  of  the  cost  of  the  south-west  tower,  and  two  large 

bells  to  place  in  it.     Gave  100  m.  for  glass  for  the  W.  window. 
His  arms  were  once  in  the  windows  of  Lady  Chapel. 
B.  Wells,  before  altar  of  S.  Calixtus. 
1386     Walter  Skirlaw,  Bp.  Lich.  and  Cov. 

Although  he  died  Bp.  of  Durham,  his  executors  gave  to  the  church 

of  Wells  31  white  copes,  to  the  value  of  150/. 
Arms  were  in  the  windows  of  Lady  Chapel. 
To  Durham,  1388. 
1388     Ralph  Erghum,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

Constructed,  by  his  executors,  houses  for  the  chaplains  in  the  place 

called  "  La  Mounterye." 
B.  nave,  near  altar  of  S.  Edmund,  Bp. 
1401     Henrt  Bowett. 
To  York,  1407. 
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1407     Nicholas  Babvvith,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

A  great  restorer  of  the  manor  houses  of  his  see.  Built  and 
endowed  a  chantry  in  Bath  Church.  Founded  almshouses  near 
S.  Cuthbert's  Ch.,  Wells. 

Arms — A  fess,  engrailed,  humette,  between  three  groups  of  con- 
joined holly-leaves,  four  in  each.      (Tomb.) 

B.  Wells,  in  his  o\vn  chapel,  N.  of  nave. 

1424     John  Stafford,  Dean  of  Wells,  son  of  Humphrey,  E.  of  Stafford, 
To  Canterbury,  1443. 

1443     Thomas  de  Beckington,  Dean  of  Arches,  Adn.  Bucks,  &c. 
William  of  Wykeham  his  first  patron. 
He  was  consecrated  13  Oct.  1443,  in  the  old  collegiate  Ch,  of  Eton  ; 

and  aftei  wards  in  the  new  church  of  the  same  coll.  when  scarce 

half  finished,  solemnized  his  first  pontifical  mass  under  a  canopy 

{mih  papilione)  at  the  altar  erected  over  the  place  where  King 

Henry  had  laid  the  first  stone. 
Built    western  cloisters.      Spent   6000  m.  in   repairs    of  episcopal 

residences.     Built  houses  on  N.  side  of  market-place,  and  three 

gateways.     Bequeathed   20Z.  to   repairs  of  church.     Gave  200Z. 

towards  building  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxford ;    and  built  the  rector's 

lodge. 
Arms  (in  glass)  —  Arg.,  on   a  fess,  az.,  betw.   three  stags'  heads, 

cabossed,  in  chief  and  in  base,  three  phseons,  sa.,  a  mitre,  or. 
Rebus — A  beacon  enflamed,  a  tun  for  the  fire-pot. 
(Cloisters  and  gateway  ;    rector's  lodge,  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon.) 
Arms  were  in  windows  of  Lady  Chapel. 
B.  Wells,  near  Presbytery,  in  chapel  dedicated  by  himself  to  B.M.V. 

and  S.  Thomas  Martyr. 
1466     John  Stillington,  Adn.  Taunton,  Dean  of  Chap.  Royal,  &c. 
B.  Wells. 

1492     Richard  Fox,  Bp.  Exeter. 
To  Durham,  1494. 

1495     Oliver  King,  Bp.  Exeter. 
Restored  Bath  Church. 

1504     Adrian  de  Castello,  Card.  Bp.  Hereford 
Dep.  1518. 

1518     Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal. 
Resigned  1523. 

1523     John  Clarke,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Keeper  of  Rolls. 

Arms — Or,  two  bars,  az.,  in  chief,  three  escallops,  gu.,  (window 
N.  choir  aisle.) 

B.  S.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  London. 
1541     William  Knight. 

Erected  pulpit  in  nave. 

Arms— Per  fess,  or  and  gu.,  an  eagle  with  two  heads,  displayed,  sa., 
debruised  of  a  demi-rose  and  a  demi-sun  conjoined,  counter- 
changed.  (Whidow  of  hall,  New  Coll.  Oxon.,  granted  by 
Emperor  Maximillian  to  Knight,  then  fellow  of  New  Coll.) 

B.  Wells. 

1547     William  Barlow. 

Ejected  1553.     B.  Chichester. 
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Arms  of  See — Az.,  a  Prester  John,  sitting  on  a  tombstone,  in  his  left  hand  a 
mound,  his  right  extended,  all  or,  with  a  linen  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
in  his  mouth  a  sword,  proper. 

1070     Stigand,  Chaplain  to  the  Conqueror. 

Kemoved  the  see  (1075)  from  Selsey  to  Chichester — ^^  uhi  antiquilus 
et  S.  Pe(7'i  monasterimn,  et  congregatio  sanctimomalium  fueraV 

1087  Godfrey. 

B.  Chichester. 

1088  William. 
1091     Radulphus. 

Church  burnt  in  1114,  and  rebuilt  by  Radulphus. 

B.  Chichester.     Coffin- lid  remains. 
1125     Seffrid  I.,  Abb.  Glastonbury. 
1148     Hilary. 

B.  Chichester.     Coffin-lid  remains. 
1174     John  de  Greenford,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
1180     Seffrtd  II. 

1 187,  church  destroyed  by  fire.     Rebuilt  church  and  palace. 

B.  Chichester.     Coffin-lid  remains. 
1204     Simon  de  Welles. 
1210     Nicholas  de  Aquila. 
1214     Richard  Poore,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Translated  to  Salisbury,  1217. 
1217     Radulphus  de  Warham,  Prior  of  Norwich. 
1224     Ralph  Neville,  Chancellor  of  England. 

Built  Lincoln's- inn,  London,  and  Chapel  of  S.  Michael,  outside  east 
gate,  Chichester. 

D.  Lincoln's-inn, 
1245     Richard  de  la  Wich  (S.  Richard). 

Erected  altar  of  S.  Edmund. 

One  of  his  statutes  ordains  "  that  the  concubines  of  Clerks,  with 
whom,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Church,  they  have  sinned,  should  not 
be  capable  of  receiving  bequests  ;  and  if  anything  should  be  left  to 
them,  it  shall  be  contributed  to  the  fabric  of  Chichester  Church.'' 

From  his  will :  "  Lego  corpus  meum  sepeliendum  in  majori  eccl. 
Cicestrensi,  in  navi  ejusdem  eccl.  prope  altare  beati  Edraundi 
Confessoris  juxta  columpnam."  —  "Item  ad  fabrican  ejusdem 
eccl.  xl.  lb. 

B.  according  to  his  will.    Canonized  1261.    Translated  1276.   Tomb 

restored  by  Richardson  1846. 
1253     John  Clipping. 

Built  episcopal  residence  at  Drungwick. 
1262     Stephen  de  Berkstead. 
1288     Gilbert  de  S.  Leopard. 

Built  the  Lady  Chapel. 
1305     John  de  Langton,  Chancellor  of  England. 

S.  window  of  S.  transept,  and  said  to  have  built  bell-tower,  but  the 
style  is  a  little  too  recent. 

B.  Chichester.     Tomb  remains. 
1337     Robert  Stratford,  Chancellor,  brother  of  Abp.  Stratford. 

D.  Aldingburn.     B.  Chichester. 
1362     William  de  Len,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Translated  to  Worcester,  1362. 
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1369     William  Rede,  Master  of  Wengham  Coll. 

Built  library  of  Morton  Coll.,  and  castle  at  Amberley. 

B.  Chichester. 
1385     Thomas  Rushook,  Bp.  Llandaff. 
1389     Richard  Mitford. 

Translated  to  Salisbury,  1395. 

1395  Robert  Waldby,  Abp.  Dublin. 

Translated  to  York,  1396. 

1396  Robert  Rede. 

Cross  in  market-place,  replaced  by  that  of  Bp.  Story. 
1415     Stephen  Patrington,  Bp.  S.  David's. 
1418     Henry  Ware. 

1420  John  Kemp,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Translated  to  London  the  same  year. 

1421  Thomas  Polton,  Bp.  Hereford. 

Translated  to  Worcester,  1426. 
1426     John  Rickengale. 

B.  Chichester. 
1429     Simon  Sidenham,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

B.  Chichester. 
1438     Richard  Praty. 

B.  Chichester. 
1445     Adam  Molins,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Murdered  at  Portsmouth,  by  sailors  hired  to  the  deed,  by  Richard 
Duke  of  York. 

B.  Chichester.     Tomb  remains. 
1449     Reginald  Peacock,  Bp.  S.  Asaph. 

Deposed.     Retired  to  Thorney. 
1457     John  Arundel,  M.D.,  Adn.  Richmond,  Dean  Exeter. 
1477     Edward  Storey,  Bp.  Carlisle. 

Cross  in  market-place,  which  remains. 

B.  Chichester.     Tomb  remains. 
1503     Richard  Fitzjames,  Bp  Rochester. 

Translated  to  London,  1506. 
1508     Robert  Sherburn,  Bp.  S.  David's. 

The  stalls  and  the  pictures  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Arms — Quarterly:  1,  arg.,  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  vert;  2  and  3, 
arg.,  a  lion  rampant,  vert;  4,  arg.,  an  eagle,  displayed,  vert. 
(Glass  Hall  of  New  Coll.,  Oxford.)  Mottoes— '' I)  Aexi  decorem 
domus  tui  Domine  ;"  and  "  Credite  operibus."     (Tomb). 

B.  Chichester.     Tomb  remains. 
1536     Richard  Sampson. 

Translated  to  Lichfield. 
1543     George  Day. 

B.  Chichester. 

Arms  of  See — Gu  ,  three  ducal  crowns,  or. 
Ar7ns  of  Deanery — Gu.,  three  keys,  erect,  or. 

1081     Simeon,  Abbot,  Prior  of  Winchester,  Bro.  of  Walkelyn. 

Laid  foundation  of  new  church,  and  of  monastic  offices. 
1093—1100     Abbey  vacant. 
1100     Richard,  son  of  Earl  Gilbert. 

In  1106,  translated  S.  Etheldreda. 
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1108     Harvey,  Bp.  Bangor.     Last  Abb.,  first  Bp. 

Arms — Az.,  two  pastoral  staves,  in  saltire,  in  chief,  a  mitre,  or.* 

B.  Ely. 
1133     Nigel.     Nephew  of  Roger,  Bp.  Salisbury.     Treasurer  to  the  king. 

Arms — Gu.,  in  three  hands,  arg.,  a  crown,  a  key,  and  a  purse,  or.j* 

B.  Ely,  near  (he  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
1174     Godfrey  Ridal,  Adn.  Cant. 

Cathedram  inagni  altaris  et  medietatem  chori  depixit.  Novum  Opus 
bisque  occidentem  cum  turre  usque  ad  cumulumfere  perfecit. 

Arms — A  canton,  or. 

D.  (intestate)  Winchester;  B.  Ely. 
1190     William  be  Longo  Campo,  Chancellor  and  Justiciary. 

Arms — Yaire,  two  pallets,  or. 

D.Poictiers;  B    in  Cistertian  Abbey  there  :  his  heart  in   a  little 
tomb  near  altar  of  S.  Martin,  Ely. 
1197     EusTACHius,  Dean  of  Sarum. 

Built  the  Galilee  from  the  ground. 

Arms — Erm.,  a  chevron,  between  three  billets,  gu. 

B.  Ely,  by  altar  of  S.  Mary. 
1220     John  Pherd,  Abb.  of  Fountains. 

Arms — Az.,  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars,  or. 

D.  Downham ;  B.  Ely,  before  altar  of  S.  Andrew,  now  in  the  pave- 
ment before  the  high  altar,  at  the  feet  of  Pr.  Crauden. 
1225     Godfrey  de  Burgh,  Adn,  Norfolk. 

Arms — Az.,  three  flowers,  erm. 

B.  Ely,  N.  side  of  choir 
1229     Hugh  de  Northw^old,  Abb.  S.  Edmunds. 

Erected  Bp.'s  Palace,  Ely;  also  houses  at  Ditton,  Shipden,  and  other 
Manors. 

Built  the  Presbytery,  which  he  finished  in  seventeen  years,  and  ex- 
pended on  it  500Z.  10s.  8d.  '■'■  Prater  Robust  '•' Consiruxit  de 
novo  iuri'im  ligneam  versus  Galileam^  ah  opere  ccemcntario  usque  ad 
svmmitatem. 

"  Tota  Ecc.  Eliemis  dedicata  erat,  a.d.  1252,  xi.  Cal.  Oct.  in  lionorem 
B.  Marice,  B.  Petri,  et  B.  Etheldredce  virginis,  in  prcesentia  Dam. 
Reg.  Hen.  III.  et  Dam.  Edic.  filii  ejus^ 

Arms — Two  shields,  the  arms  of  S.  Etheldreda  (gu.,  three  ducal 
crowns,  or,)  and  of  S.  Edward  (az.,  three  ducal  crowns,  each 
pierced  with  two  arrows  in  saltire,  or.) 

B-  Ely.     A  beautiful  tomb  remains  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Presbytery, 
on  which  the  story  of  S.  Edmund  is  sculptured  at  the  feet  of  the 
recumbent  effigy. 
1254     WiHiiAM  DE  Kilkenny,  Chancellor. 

Arms — Gu.,  five  crescenis,  or. 

D.  and  B.  in  Spain;  his  heart  at  Ely,  near  altar  of  S.  Andrew. 
Tomb  remains. 
1256     Hugh  de  Balsham,  Sub  Prior. 

Arms — Three  pallets. 

D.  Duddington;  B.  Ely,  before  high  altar,  heart  near  altar  of 
S.  Martin. 

*  This,  like  a  very  great  number  of  the  coats  assigned  to  the  bishops,  is  clearly  not 
a  family  coat.  It  is  in  allusion  to  the  two  bislioprics  held  by  Harvey,  and  is  purely 
personal.  The  authority  for  the  arms  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  is  the  history  by  Prior 
Eichard,  in  "Anglia  Sacra." 

f  This  coat,  again,  is  purely  personal,  alluding  to  the  office  of  treasurer. 
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1286     John  de  Kirkby,  Dean  of  Wimbourn,  Treasurer. 
Arms — Arg.,  a  lion  rampant,  sa. 
D.  and  B.  Ely ;  before  altar  of  S.  John  Baptist. 
1290     William  de  Luda,  Dean  of  S.  Martin,   London;    Adn.  Durham; 
Chanc,  Treas.,  and  Clerk  of  the  Wardrobe. 
Arms — Sa.,  a  leopard's  face,  a  chief  checquj,  or  and  az. 
B.  at  S.  side  of  Presbytery,  at  the  entrance  of  old  Lady  Chapel. 
Tomb  remains. 

1298     Ralph  de  Walpole,  Bp.  Norwich  (formerly  Pr.  Ely). 

Arms — Or,  on  a  fess,  between  two  chevrons,  sa.,  three  crosslets  of 
the  field. 

B.  Ely,  before  high  altar. 
1302     Robert  of  Orporde,  Prior. 

Arms — Gu.,  three  crowns,  pierced  by  as  many  keys,  or.  (A  com- 
bination of  the  arms  of  the  See  and  of  the  Priory.) 

D.  Downham  ;  B.  next  his  predecessor. 
1310     John  de  Ketune,  a  Monk  of  Ely. 

Arms — Sa.,  three  mitres,  or. 

B.  before  high  altar,  towards  the  north. 
1316     John  Hotham,  King's  Chaplain. 

Built  Presbytery,  after  fall  of  tower,  from  the  Octagon  to  North- 
wold's,  at  cost  of  2034/.  12s.  8d.     Built  bridge  at  Castlehithe. 

(Alan  of  Walsingham  made  subpr.  1320;  sacrist,  1321,  which  he 
held  till  1341.  Tower  fell  1321;  replaced  by  Octagon,  which 
was  finished  1328.  Walsingham  surrounded  the  sacrist}'^  offices 
with  a  wall,  built  a  chamber  of  stone  for  the  sacrist.,  fitted  with  a 
goldsmith's  bench,  and  other  necessary  furniture ;  built  a  kitchen 
and  a  horse-mill,  with  offices  of  infirmary.  His  whole  outlay, 
6953/.  19s.  7d.) 

(1321  Present  Lady  Chapel  commenced  by  John  of  Wisbeach, 
Alan  of  Walsingham  laying  the  first  stone.) 

Arms — Barry  of  eight,  az.  and  arg.^  in  a  canton,  or,  a  martlet,  sa. 

D.  Somersham ;  B.  Ely,  eastward  of  high  altar.  "  Sub  quadam 
pulchra  structura  lapidea,  cum  imagine  episcopi  de  alcibastro  super 
tiimulum  ipsius  erecta,  cum  vii.  candelabris  ex  uno  stipite  decentissime 
procedentibus,  et  circa  siqnidem  imagines  de  creatione  hominis  et 
ejectione  ejusdem  de  Paradiso  ;  iv.  antem  imagines  regum  armatorum 
et  iv.  d)^aconeSj  ad  iv.  partes  ejusdem,  structurce." 

B.  Ely.     Tomb  remains. 
1 337     Simon  Montacute,  Bp.  Worcester. 

Contributed  largely  to  Lady  Chapel. 

(1341  died  Pr.  Crauden,  who  built  the  chapel  known  by  his  name. 
He  w^as  buried  at  the  feet  of  Hotham,  and  Alan  of  Walsingham 
succeeded  as  Prior.) 

(1338  New  choir — i.e  ,  woodwork,  erected  by  Richard  of  Saxmund- 
ham,  who  received  towards  it  40s.  from  Hotham's  executors.) 

Arms — Or,  three  bends,  wavy,  az. ;  in  an  inescutcheon,  three  fusils. 
1344     Thomas  de  Lylde. 

Arms  — Gu.,  on  three  bezants,  the  three  kings  of  Cologne. 

D.  and  B.  Avignon. 
1361     Simon  Langham,  Abb.  Westminster. 

To  Canterbury  1366, 
1366     John  Barnet,  Bp.  Bath  and  Wells. 

Inserted  three  windows  in  the  Presbytery  to  the  S.,  and  two  to  the  N. 

Arms — Arg.,  a  sal  tire,  and,  in  chief,  a  leopard's  face,  sa. 

D.  Hatfield ;  B.  Ely,  near  high  altar,  to  the  N.     Tomb  remains. 
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1374     Thomas  Arundel,  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  AVarren  and  Arundel. 

Gateway  at  Holborn ;  man}'  splendid  works  at  the  palace,  and  other 
manors. 

J7'ms — Gu.,  a  lion,  rampant,  in  a  border,  or. 

To  York  1388. 
1388     John  Fordham,  Bp.  Durham. 

Arms — Sa.,  a  chevron,  between  three  crosses,  flore,  or. 

]).  Durham  ;  B.  Ely,  middle  of  Lady  Chapel. 

1425     Philip  Morgan,  Bp.  Worcester. 

Arms — Sa.,  three  lance  heads,  arg.,  tinged,  gu. 
D.  Hatfield;  B.  Charter  House,  London. 
1437     Louis,  Cardinal  of  Luxembourg,  Abp.  Rouen. 

Ar7ns — Checquy,  arg.  and  az.,  in  each  arg.  a  torteaux,  in  each  az. 

a  fleur  de  liz,  or. 
D.  Hatfield ;  B.  bowels,  Hatfield,  heart,  Rouen,  body,  Ely.     Tomb 
remains. 
1443     Thomas  Bouchier,  Bp.  Worcester. 

To  Canterbury  1454.  After  his  translation  he  gave  100  m.  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  bell-tower. 

1454     William  Grey,  King's  Proctor  at  Rome. 

Contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  bell-tower. 

Anns  —  Gu.,  a  lion,  rampant,  in  a  border,  engrailed,  arg.  There  still 
remains,  near  the  place  of  his  burial,  on  one  of  the  pillars,  a  piece 
of  paper  block-printed  with  these  arms;  perhaps  the  earliest  exist- 
ing specimen  of  block-printing.  It  is  extremely  well  executed, 
and  the  colours  are  still  quite  fresh. 

D.  Downham ;  B.  Ely,  between  two  ])illars,  by  the  shrine  of  S. 
Alban,  at  the  corner  of  Bp.  Alcock's  Chapel. 

1478     John  Morton,  Clerk  of  the  Rolls. 
To  Canterbury. 

1486     John  Alcock,  Bp.  Worcester. 

A  great  builder  at   his   manors.     Built  new   hall    in   the   palace. 

Founded  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
Arms — Arg.,  on  a  fess,  betw.  three  cocks'  heads,  erased,  sa.,  crested 

and  jelloped,  gu.,  a  mitre,  or.     (Still  retained   in  the  arms  of 

Jesus  Coll.) 
Device — A  cock  upon  a  globe. 

B.  his  own  splendid  chapel  at  E.  end  of  N.  choir  aisle,  Ely. 
1500     Richard  Redmatne,  Bp.  S.  Asaph. 
Arms — Three  woolsacks. 
D.  London  (?).     B.  N.  of  choir,  Ely.     Tomb  remains. 

1506     James  Stanley,  Dean  of  Manchester,  brother  of  Earl  of  Derby. 
Arms — Arg.,  on  a  bend,  az.,  three  stags'  heads,  cabossed,  or. 
B.  Manchester.     Tomb  remains. 

1515     Nicholas  West,  Dean  of  Windsor. 

Arms — A  chevron  between  three  roses,  slipped. 

Motto — "  Gracia  Dei  id  sum  quod  sum." 

B.  Ely,  in  his  own  elaborate  chapel  at  E.  end  of  S.  choir  aisle. 

1533     Thomas  Goodrich,  King's  Chaplain. 
D.  Somersham. 
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Arms  of  See — Gu.,  a  sword,  in  pale,  arg.,  hilt  and  pommel,  or,  surmounted  of 
two  keys,  endorsed,  in  saltire,  the  dexter,  or,  the  sinister,  arg. 

A7'ms  of  Deanery — Az.,  a  stag's  head,  cabossed,  arg.,  betw.  the  attires  a 
cross  pattee,  fitchee,  of  the  last. 

1050     Leofric,  Bp.  Crediton,  Chaplain  to  the  Confessor. 

Transferred  see  to  Exeter,  taking  church  and  monastery  of  S.  Peter 

for  cathedral. 
SepuUus  est  in  crypta  eccUsice. 
1072     OsBERN,  a  Norman,  related  to  the  Confessor, 

B.  Exeter. 
1103—1107     See  vacant.     lien.  I.  king. 
1107     William  Warelwast,  nephew  (^f  William  the  Conqueror. 

Bebuilt  cathedral  (1112).     Towers  of  his  time  remain.     Founded 

Plympton  Priory  and  Boxam  Collegiate  Church. 
D.  and  B.  Plympton. 
1136—1138     See  vacant. 
1138     Egbert  Chichester,  Archdeacon. 

B.  S.  side  of  choir. 
1155     Robert  Warelwast,  nephew  of  Wm.  Warelwast. 

B.  Plympton  Priory. 
1169     Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  Chap,  to  Hen.  II. ;    first  opponent,  then 
friend  of  Thos.  a  Becket;  Adn.  Exeter,  Dean  Chichester. 
B.  Exeter.     Place  unknown. 
1184—1186     See  vacant.     Hen  II.  king. 
1186  John  the  Chanter,  Preb.  Exon,  Subdean  Sarum. 

D.  Glastonbury.     B.  Exeter,  S.  tower. 
1191 — 1194     See  vacant.     Richard  I.  king. 
1194     Henry  Marshall,  brother  of  Wm.  Marshall,  E.  of  Pembroke. 

Finished  the  church.  Marshall  required  every  housekeeper  in 
Exeter  to  pay  a  small  sum,  which  in  Grandisson's  time  was  "  unus 
obolus  ad  minus,"  to  the  fabric,  and  which  in  Hen.  VIII.'s  time 
was  confirmed  by  royal  injunction  at  a  farthing  from  every  house- 
keeper in  the  diocese. 
Arms  (of  Marshall,  Earls  of  Pembroke) — Per  pale,  or  and  vert,  a 

lion,  rampant,  gules. 
B.  W.  side  of  presbytery. 
1206 — 1214     See  vacant.     John,  king. 
1214     Simon  of  Apulia,  Dean  of  York. 

B.  Exeter. 
1224     William  Brewer,  Precentor  of  Exeter,  a  Crusader  with  Peter  de 
Rupibus ;  Bp.  Winchester. 
Founded  the  Deanery. 
B.  near  middle  of  choir,  Exeter. 
1245     Richard  Blondy. 

B.  N.  side  of  choir. 
1257     W^ALTER  Bronescombe,  Can.  Exon,  Adn.  Surre3\ 

Built  Lady  Chapel,  and  chapels  of  SS.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Gabriel. 
Founded  Glasney.     Commenced  Ottery  S.  Mary.     Built  palace 
at  Clyst. 
(In  1268,  consecrated  40  churches.) 
Arms—Ov^  on  a  chevron,  betw.  two  keys  in  chief,  and  a  sword  in 

base,  three  quatrefoils,  of  the  first.     (Tomb  of  Bronescombe.) 
D.  Taunton.     B.S.  Gabriel's  Chapel.     Tomb  remains,  but  all  except 
the  <i^^y  of  later  date. 
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1280     Peter  Quivil,  Can.  Exon,  Adn.  S.  David's. 
Commenced  present  church,  1288. 
B.  middle  of  Lady  Chapel. 
1292     Thomas  Bytton,  Dean  of  Wells. 
Continued  church. 
B.  near  steps  of  high  altar. 
1308     "Walter  Stapledon,  Chaplain  to  Clem.  V. 

Founded  Hart's  Hall  and  Stapledon  Inn,  Oxon. 

(11  Edward  IL,  the  king  confirms  grant  of  a  tenement  in  Paignton 

from  Stapledon  to  one  llobt.  Fitzwalter,  to  be  held  by  the  service 

of  one  penny,  and  the  tolling  the  bells,  and  repairing  the  organs 

and  clocks  of  the  cathedral.) 
Arms — Arg.,  two  bends,  wavy,  sa.     (Retained  In  arms  of  Exeter 

College.) 
Murdered  by  the  mob  for  his  adherence  to  Edw.  IL,  Oct.  15,  1326. 

His  body  first  ignominiously  treated,  then,  three  months  after, 

B.  S.  Clement  Danes ;    and  March  28,  1327  brought  to  Exeter, 

and  B.  near  N.  of  altar. 

1326  James  Berkley,  Can.  Exon,  Adn.   Huntingdon,   Chaplain  to    Pope 

John  XXII. 
Arms — A  chevron,  betw.  ten  crosses  patee. 
B.  S.  side  of  choir. 

1327  John  Grakdison,  son   of  Lord   Grandison,  descended  from  ancient 

Dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  Adn.  Nottingham,  Chaplain  to  John  XXII. 

Finished  the  cathedral,  making  the  nave  of  seven  bays,  where  before 
there  were  but  five.  Vaulted  the  body  of  the  church.  To  him 
is  attributed,  in  general,  the  W.  facade,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

Founded  Coll.  of  Ottery  S.  Mary.  Rebuilt  Church  of  S.  John's 
Hospital,  Exeter. 

Arms — Paternal  coat :  paly  of  six,  arg.  and  az.,  on  a  bond,  gu., 
three  eaglets,  or.  For  the  eaglets  were  substituted  other  charges 
hy  different  branches  of  the  family,  and  the  Bp.  bore  a  mitre 
instead  of  one  of  them. 

B.  chapel  of  S.  Radegund,  at  W.  end  of  cathedral.  "  Corpus  volo 
quod  sepeliatur  extra  ostium  occidentale  ecc.  Exon,"  without  any 
mention  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Radegund,  and  without  any  gift  to 
any  such  chapel,  though  his  will  is  full  of  gifts  of  that  kind.  His 
grave  violated,  and  his  ashes  scattered,  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
1370     Thomas  Brantingham,  Can.  Exon. 

Founded  the  Vicars'  College. 

D.   Clyst.     B.  Exeter.     His  monumental  chantry,  at  N.  of  nave, 
long  since  destroyed. 
1395     Edmund   Stafford,   brother  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Stafford,  kinsman  of 
Richard  IL     Twice  chancellor. 

Re-founded  Stapledon  Inn,  and  changed  name  to  Exeter  Coll. 

Arms — Or,  a  chevron,  gu.,  within  a  border,  az.,  semee  of  mitres,  of 
the  first.     (Tomb.) 

B.  Exeter,  chapel  of  S.  Mary  Mag. 
1419     John  Keterick,  Bp.  Lich.  and  Cov. 

D.  Florence.     B.  Holy  Cross,  Florence. 

1419  James  Cary. 

B.  Florence. 

1420  Edmund  Lacy,  Bp.  Hereford. 

Erected  upper  part  of  Chapter  House. 

Arms— Az.,  three  shovellers'  (ducks)  heads,  erased,  arg.     (Tomb.) 
D.  Chudleigh.     B.  W.  wall  of  presbytery.     Miracles"  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
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1458     George  Neville,  brother  of  "  The  King-malier." 

Transhited  to  York,  1465. 
1465     John  Boothe,  Adn.  Richmond. 

Erected  bishop's  throne. 

Anns — Three  boar's  heads,  erased,  erect,  a  label  for  difference. 

D.  Horsley,  Surrey ;  B.  S.  Clement  Danes. 
1478     Peter  Courtney,  Dean  Exon,  son  of  Sir  Phil.  Courtney,  of  Powder- 
ham,  grandson  of  that  Earl  of  Devon  whose  tomb  is  in  the  nave. 

Cathedral  clock  and  "  Peter  Bell"  given,  and  the  bell  tower  raised 
by  him. 

Translated  to  Winchester,  1487. 
1487     Richard  Fox. 

Founded  grammar  schools  at  Grantham  and  Taunton,  and  (in  con- 
junction with  Bp.  Oldham)  C.  C.  C.  Oxon. 

Translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  1491. 
1492     Oliver  King,  Chaplain  to  Hen.  VII.,  Dean  of  Windsor. 

Translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  1495. 
1496     Richard  Redmayne,  Bp.  S.  Asaph. 

Translated  to  Ely,  1501. 
1502     John  Arundel,  Dean  Exon,  Bp.  Lich.  and  Cov. 

D.  Exeter  House ;  B.  S.  Clement  Danes. 
1504     Hugh  Oldham,  Adn.  Exon. 

Founded  grammar  school  at  Manchester. 

Arms — A   chevron,    betw.    three   owls,    on    a   chief,    three    roses. 
(Tomb,) 

B.  S.  Saviour's  Chapel,  Exeter,  erected  by  himself. 
1519     John  Veysey,  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Windsor. 

Surrendered  1519.     D.  Sutton-Coldfield. 

Af^ms  of  See — Gu  ,  three  leopards'  heads,  reversed,  jessant-de-lis,  or.     (The 

arms  of  Bp.  Cantilupe.) 
A7'ms  of  Deanery — Or,  five  chevronelles,  az. 

1012     Ethelstan. 

Rebuilt  cathedral,  which  was  injured  by  fire  in  1055. 
D.  Bosbury ;  B.  Hereford.     Effigy  not  genuine. 

1056     Leofgar,  Harold's  chaplain. 

Griffin,   King  of  Wales,  assaulted  the   city,  burnt  the  monastery, 
slaughtered  the  priests,  and  carried  away  much  spoil.     Leofgar 
perished  (1056.) 
1056—1060     See  vacant. 

1060     Walter  of  Lorraine,  Chap,  to  Queen  Editha. 
B.  Hereford,  S.  aisle  of  nave.     Tomb  remains. 

1079     Robert  Lozing. 

Commenced  rebuilding  of  cathedral,  after  plan  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

B.  Hereford. 
1095     Gerard,  Chanc.  of  England. 

To  York. 
1101     Raynelin,  Chanc.  to  Queen. 

Called  iu  the  obituary,  "  Fundator  Ecc.  S.  Ethelherti'' 

B.  Hereford. 
1115     Geoffrey  de  Clive. 

B.  Hereford,  N.  aisle  of  choir.     Tomb  remains. 
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1121     RiCHABD  DE  Capella,  Clerk  of  the  Seal. 

Contributed  to  building  of  Wye  bridge. 

D.  Ledbury  ;  B.  Hereford. 
1131     B.OBERT  DE  Betun,  Pr.  of  Llantony. 

Superintended  the  erection  of  a  religious  house  at  Weobly,  on  the 

death  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  E.  of  Hereford.  j^ 

D.  Rheims ;  B.  Hereford. 
1149     Gilbert  Foliot,  Abb.  Gloucester.  ^ 

To  London  1162. 
1163     Robert  de  Meeun,  Pr.  Llantony. 

B.  Hereford,  S.  aisle. 
1167 — 1174     See  vacant,  Hen.  IL  king. 
1174     Robert  Foliot,  Adn.  Oxford. 

B.  Hereford,  S.  aisle  of  Presbytery. 
1186     William  de  Vere. 

"  Multa  egregia  construxit  cedificia.'''     Epitaph. 

B.  Hereford, 
1200     Giles  de  Bruse,  son  of  Wm.  Lord  Brecknock. 

Built  central  tower. 

D.  Gloucester;    B.Hereford,  S.  aisle.      '' Imago  pontijictuas  manu 
videtur  tenere  campanilis  effigiem." 
1216     Hugh  de  Mapenore,  Dean  of  Hereford. 

B.  Hereford,  N.  choir  aisle.     Tomb  remains. 
1219     Hugh  Foliot,  Adn.  Salop. 

Founded  hospital  at  Ledbury,  and  two  chantries  in  S.  Catherine's 
Chapel,  Hereford. 

B.  Hereford. 
1234     Ralph  de  Maidstone. 

Purchased  residence  of  the  Monthault  family  for  Bishops  in  London. 

Res.  1239.     D.  (1244)  and  B.  Gloucester. 
1240    Peter  de  Aquablanca. 

A  Crusarler  in  1250. 

Founded  monastery  at  Aquablanca,  in  Savoy,  and  there  his  heart 
B.     His  body  at  Hereford.     Tomb  remains,  aisle  of  N.  transept. 
1269     John  Breton. 

1275     Thomas  Cantilupe,  Adn.  Stafford,  son  of  Wm.Lord  Cantilupe  and 
Millicent  Countess  of  Evreux. 

Arms  adopted  as  those  of  the  See. 

D.  Civita  Vecchia;  B.  His  flesh,  Florence;  his  heart,  Ashridge, 
Bucks. :  his  bones,  Hereford,  Lady  Chapel.  Translated  1287  to 
N.  transept.     Shrine  remains.     Canonized  1319. 

1283  Richard  de  Swinford. 

B.  Hereford,  N.  side  of  E.  transept.     Tomb  remains. 

1317     Adam  de  Orlton. 

To  Worcester. 
1327     Thomas  Charlton,  Custos  of  Ireland. 

B.  Hereford,  N.  transept.     Tomb  remains. 
1344     John  Trelick. 
1360    Lewis  Charlton. 

B.  Hereford,  S.  of  Eastern  transept.     Tomb  remains. 

1369     William  Courtnet. 

To  London,  1375.     (See  Canterbury.) 

1375     John  Gilbert,  Bp.  Bangor. 

To  S.  David's,  1389.     B.  Haverfordwest. 
1389     John  Trevenant. 

B.  Hereford,  S.  transept.     Tomb  remains. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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1404     Robert  Mascall,  Confessor  to  Hen.  IV. 

Built   choir,   presbytery,   and  bell  tower  at  Whitefriars,  London, 
where  B. 
1417     Edmund  Lacy,  Dean  of  Hereford. 

To  Exeter. 
1420     Thomas  Polton,  Dean  of  York. 

To  Chichester. 
1426     Thomas  Spofford,  Abb.  S.  Mary's  York. 

Expended   2800   m.   on   cathedral,   and  greatly  altered    palace  at 
Sugwar. 

Kes.  1448.     D.  and  B.  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  York. 
1449     Richard  Beauchamp. 

To  Salisbury, 
1451     Richard  Butler,  Abb.  Gloucester. 

Arms — Barry  of  six. 

To  Lichfield,  but  had  erected  tomb  at  Hereford. 
1453     John  Stanbury,  Prov,  Eton,  Bp.  Bangor. 

Erected  chantry  chapel  in  cathedral,  where  B.     D.  Ludlow. 
1474     Thomas  Milling,  Abb.  Westminster. 

D.  and  B.  Westminster,  chapel  of  S.  John  Baptist. 
1492     Edmund  Audley,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Built  chantry  chapel  for  his  tomb  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  but  B.  in 
another,  erected  also  by  himself,  at  Salisbury,  whither  he  was 
translated. 
1502     Adrian  de  Castello,  Card. 

To  Bath  and  Wells. 
1504     Richard  Mayew,  Almoner  to  Hen.  VII. 

B.  S.  side  of  high  altar.     Tomb  remains. 
1516     Charles  Boothe,  Chanc.  of  Welsh  Marches. 

Built  N.  porch  of  cathedral. 

B.  Hereford,  N.  aisle  of  nave.     Tomb  remains. 
1535     Edward  Fox,  Prov.  King's  Coll.  Cambridge. 

D.  and  B.  S.  Mary  Monthault,  London. 
1539     John  Skyp. 

D.  and  B.  S.  Mary  Monthault,  London. 


Arms — Per  pale,  gu.  and  arg.,  a  cross,  potent,  and  quadrate  in  the  centre, 
between  four  crosses,  patee,  all  countercharged. 

1038     WuLsiG. 

Nunnery  of  Coventry  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  endowed  by  Leofric  and 
Godiva,  Nuns  replaced  by  Monks,  and  Leofwin  made  Abbot. 
1054     Leofwin,  Abb.  of  Coventry. 
1067     Peter. 

See  removed  to  Chester  in  1075.     S.  John's  Ch.  taken  as  cathedral. 

B.  Chester,  the  only  bishop  there  buried. 
1085—1088     See  vacant.      Kings  William  I.  and  11. 
1088     Robert  de  Limesay. 

The  only  bishop  ordained  at  Chester,  removed  See  to  Coventry, 
taking  the  church  of  the  monastery  as  the  cathedral. 

B.  Coventry. 
1121     Robert  Peche,  Chaplain  to  Henr}'^  I. 

B.  Coventry. 
1127 — 1129     See  vacant.     Henry  I.  king. 
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1129     Roger  de  Clinton. 

Ecc.  Lick,  erexit  tain  injabrica  qtiam  in  honorc,  numcrum  prcBbendarum 
atigendo,  castrum  Lich.    muniendo^  villam  vallo    vallando^    milites 
inftudando. 
The  present  church  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 
D.  and  B.  (a  crusader)  at  Antioch. 
1 149     Walter  Durdent,  Prior  of  Coventry. 

B.  Coventry. 
1162     Richard  Peche. 

Founded  church  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  at  Stafford ;  there  B. 
1183     Gerard  la  Pucellb,  Chap,  to  Richard,  Abp.  Cant. 

B.  Coventry. 
1184—1188     See  vacant.     Henry  II.  king. 
1188     Hugh  de  Nonent,  Chap,  to  S.  Thomas  of  Cant.,  Adn.  Oxon. 

Ejected  monks  from  Coventry,  and  put  in  canons  secular.     Erected 

some  considerable  part  of  the  Cathedral  of  Coventry. 
D.  and  B.  Caen. 
1198     Geoffrey  DE  Muschamp. 

B.  Lichfield. 
1208 — 1215     See  vacant.     John  king. 
1215     William  de  Cornhull,  Adn.  Huntingdon. 

B.  Lichfield. 
1224     Alexander  de  Slavenbt. 

(1235  and  1238,  royal  licences  to  dig  stone  in  forest  of  Ilopwas,  ad 

Juhricam  Ecc.  suce  de  Lic/i.,  granted  to  Dean  and  Chapter.) 
D.  Andover;  B.  Lichfield.     His  e&igy  remains  (?)  but  not  in  its 
original  place. 
1240     Hugh  de  Pateshull,  Can.  S.  Paul's,  Treas.  of  England. 

B.  Lichfield,  before  altar  of  S.  Stephen.     His  effigy  remains  (?)  but 
not  in  its  original  place. 
1241 — 1245     See  vacant.     Henry  III.  king. 
1245     Roger  de  Wexham,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

Res.  1256;  D.  1257;  B.  Lichfield. 
1258     Roger  de  Meyland. 

B.  Lichfield. 
1296     Walter  de  Langton,  High  Treasurer. 

Clauswn   Lich.    muro  lapideo  circumcinxit.     Feretrum   magnum  pro 
reliquiis  S.  CeddcB  precii  2000/.  prceparavit.     Castrum  de  Eccleshal^ 
et  manorium  de  Hei/ivode prostravit,  ct  de  novo  readijicavit.  Magnum 
pontem   ultra   vicurium   Lich.    construxit.       Fubricum   capellce   B. 
Mari<B,  id)i  sepultus  est  J'undavit,  et  pecuniam  sufficientem  ad  eandem 
•  capellam  plene  construendam  in  testumento  sua  legavit. 
D.   London;  B.   Lichfield,  in   Lady  Chapel,  but  translated  by  his 
successor  to  S.  side  of  altar.     Effigy  attributed  to  him  is  too  early 
by  more  than  a  century. 
1322     Roger  db  Norburgh. 

Propter  ingentia  benejicia   quce    Walterus  Langton  prcedecessor  suus 
in    templum,  civitatem  et  episcopatum   Lich.  contulit,   illius  corpus 
intidit   in  sepulchrum   mugnijicentius  ad  australe    cornu   principis 
altaris,  et  ipsejuxta  sepultus  est. 
1360     Robert  Stretton,  Chaplain  to  the  Black  Prince. 

D.  Heywood;  B.  Lichfield,  in  chapel  of  S.  Andrew. 
1386     Walter  Thirlow. 

Translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  the  same  year. 
1386     Richard  Scrofe,  Dean  Chichester,  Bro.  of  Wm.  E.  of  Winton. 
Translated  to  York. 
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1398     John  Bukghill,  Bp.  Llandaff. 

John  de  Odenbri,  Adn.  Derby,  his  executor,  erected  a  house  for  the 
choristers  with  a  bequest  from  Bp.  Burghill. 

B.  Lichfield. 
1415     John  Keterick,  Bp.  S.  David's. 

To  Exeter  1419. 
1420     William  Heywobth,  Abb.  S.  Alban's. 
1447     William  Boothe. 

To  York  1452. 

1452  Nicholas  Close,  Bp.  Carlisle. 

B.  Lichfield. 

1453  Reginald  Butler,  Bp.  Hereford. 

B.  Lichfield. 
1459     John  Halse. 

B.  Lichfield. 
1492     William  Smith,  Adn.  Surrey. 

Xenodochium   pauperum,  et   scholam  grammaticam   in  Civ.  Lich. 
instituit,  cum  magnificis  sedibus. 

To  Lincoln  1495. 
1495     John  Arundel. 

To  Exeter  1502. 
1503     Geoffrey  Blythe. 

Contributes  50  oaks  and  20/.  to  repairs. 

D.  London;  B.  Lichfield. 
1534     Roland  Lee,  President  of  Wales. 

Married  Henry  VIH.  and  Anne  Boleyne, 

Cath.  of  Coventry  destroyed  in  his  episcopate. 

D.  and  B.  Shrewsbury. 
1542     Richard  Sampson,  Bp.  Chichester. 

D.  (1554)  Eccleshall. 

Hmcoln. 

Arms  of  See — Gu.,  two  lions  of  England,  or,  on  a  chief,  az.,  our  Blessed  Lady 
sitting  on  a  tombstone,  in  her  dexter  arm  the  Holy  Child,  both 
nimbed,  in  her  sinister  hand  a  sceptre,  all  or. 

Arms  of  Deanery — The  same,  with  letter  D  on  dexter  side  of  chief,  sa. 

1067     Remigius,  a  monk  of  Fescamp. 

Translated  see  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln. 

Enlarged  monastery  of  Stow,  founded  that  of  Bardney. 

D.  May  9,  1092,  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  consecration 

of  the  cathedral  which  he  had  himself  commenced. 
B.  Lincoln.     Tomb  destroyed ;  the  present  commemorative  epitaph 
out  of  place. 
1093     Robert  Bloet.,  Chancellor. 

Consecrated  the  church,  enlarged  and  beautified  it. 
(Ely  separated  from  Lincoln.) 

D.  Woodstock ;  B.  Ensham,  in  monastery  which  he  had  restored. 
1123     Alexander,  Adn.  Salisbury,  Chief  Justice. 

Built  castles  of  Banbury,    Sleaford,  and  Newark ;    monasteries  of 
Haverholm,   Tame,    Dorchester,    and    Sempringham.       Greatly 
adorned  his  cathedral. 
1147     Robert  Chesney,  Adn.  Leicester. 

Purchased  residence  near  New  Temple,  London.     Built  palace  at 
Lincoln.     Founded  priory  of  S.  Catherine,  London. 
1167 — 1183     See  vacant. 
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1183     Walter  de  Constantiis,  Adn.  Oxford. 

Translated  to  Rouen. 
1184 — 1186     See  vacant.     Church  damaged  by  earthquake. 
1 186     S.  Hugh,  Trior  of  Witham. 

Rebuilt  great  part  of  the  church  from  the  ground. 

D.  London ;  B.  Lincoln,  at  E.  end ;  near  altar  of  S.  John  Baptist. 
Translated  in  1282.     Present  tomb  more  recent. 
1203     GuLiELMus  Blesensis. 
1206     Hugh,  Adn.  of  Wells. 

In  conjunction  with  Bp.  Joceline  built  S.  John's  Hospital  at  Wells. 
Built  chapel  at  Lincoln. 

B.  Lincoln,  "  near  Bp.  Fleming  :"  but  how  so,  since  Angel  choir 
not  yet  built  ? 
1235     Robert  Grosseteste,  or  Copley,  Adn.  Leicester. 

Founded  a  nunnery  at  Grimsby. 

D.  Buckden ;  B.  Lincoln,  S.  of  church.     Brass  perished. 
1254     Henry  Lexington,  Dean. 

B.  near  Grosseteste.     No  trace  left. 
1258     Benedict  of  Gravesend,  Dean. 

B.  near  Grosseteste.     No  trace  left. 
1280     Oliver  Sutton,  Dean. 

Translation  of  S.  Hugh,  completion  of  "  Angel  choir"  1282. 

B.  where  Bp.  Fleming  afterwards.     Tomb  perished. 
1300     John  d'Alderby,  Chancellor. 

Said  to  have  erected  two  spires. 

D.  Stow ;  B.  great  transept.     Traces  of  shrine  remain. 

1319  Thomas  Beck,  Canon,  brother  of  Bp.  Durham. 

B.  N.  side  of  eastern  transept. 

1320  Henry  Burghersh,  Treas.  and  Chan.  England. 

Published  censures  against  embezzlers  of  fabric  fund. 

Arms— A  Lion  rampant,  double  queued.     (Tomb.) 

D.  Ghent ;  B.  Lincoln,  at  E.  end.     Tomb  remains. 
1342     Thomas  le  Beck. 

B.  Lincoln. 
1347     John  Gynewell,  Adn.  Northampton. 

Built  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Mag.,  without  Ch.,  at  N.  side. 

B.  nave.     Tomb  gone. 
1363     John  Bokingham,  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  bridge  at  Rochester. 

D.  (a  monk),  and  B.  Canterbury. 
1398     Henry  Beaufort,  Cardinal,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.,  by  Catharine 

Swinford. 

Translated  to  Winchester. 

Left  2001.  "  ad  opus  etfahricam  ecc.  Linc^  (Will.) 
1405     Philip  Repingdon,  Abb.  Leicester,  Adn.  Oxon,  Card. 

B.  Lincoln. 
1420     Richard  Fleming,  Canon. 

Founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Arms — Barry  of  six,  arg.  and  az.,  in  chief  three  lozenges,  gu. 
Retained  in  arms  of  Lincoln  Coll. 

D.  Sleaford ;  B.  Lincoln. 
1431     William  Gray,  Bp.  London. 
1436     William  Alnwick,  Bp.  Norwich. 

Built  great  west  window,  and  upper  part  of  towers,  Grea  De.:«e' 
factor  to  Philosophy  Schools,  Cambridge,  which  retains  his  coai  : 
arg.,  a  cross  moline,  sa. 

B.  Lincoln. 
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1414     Marmaduke  Lumlet,  Bp.  Carlisle. 

Contributed  200/.  towards  building  Queen's  Coll.,  Oxford, 

D.  London. 
1452     John  Chadworth. 

B.  Lincoln. 
1471     Thomas  Scott,  or  Rotherham,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Finished  Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxford,  which  still  retains  his  a?v«.9 ;  vert, 
three  stags,  trippant,  arg.,  altired,  or,  on  its  coat. 

Translated  to  York. 
1480     John  Russel,  Adn.  Berks. 

D.  Nettleham;  B.  Lincoln,  his  own  chantry. 

Anns — A  chevron  between  3  roses.     (Windows  Liddington.) 
1495     Thomas  Smith,  Bp.  Lich,  and  Cov. 

Began  Brasenose  Coll.,  which  still  retains  his  arms :  arg  ,  a  chevron, 
sa.,  betw.  three  roses,  gu.,  seeded,  or,  barbed,  vert. 
1514     WoLSEY,  afterwards  Cardinal. 

To  York. 
1514     William  Atwater. 

B.  Lincoln. 
1521     John  Long  land. 

Arms — "  Arg.,  on  a  chevron,  gu.,  betw.  three  pellets  a  cock,  of  the 
first,  over  a  fillet,  vert,  a  chief,  of  the  first,  charged  with  a  double 
rose,  of  the  second,  betw.  two  leopards'  faces,  az."    (Winston's 
description  of  glass  in  New  Coll.  Oxford.) 
1547     Henry  Holbeach,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Honticn. 

Arms  of  See — Gu.,  two  swords  in  saltire,  az.,  hilts  and  pommels  or,  the  dexter 

surmounting  the  sinister. 
Arms  of  Deanery — The  same,  with  the  letter  D  in  chief,  or. 

1051     William,  a  Norman,  Chaplain  to  the  Confessor. 

B.  S.  Paul's.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1070—1075     See  vacant.     William  I.  king. 
1085     Maurice,  Chap,  and  Chanc.  to  Wm.  L 

A  fire,  in  which  the  old  fabric,  being  roofed  with  timber,  was  burnt. 
Maurice  began  new  church,  of  which  Malmesbury  says  :  "  Tanta 
est  decoris  magnificent ia,  ut  merito  inter praclara  nutner^etur  cedifcia  : 
tanta   cri/ptce    laxitas,  tanta   svperioris  cedis  capacitas,  ut  cudibet 
populi  multitudine  videatur  posse  snfficere.^^     Of  this  church,  nave 
and  transepts  remained  till  fire  of  1666. 
1108     Richard  de  Beaumes,  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
Expended  whole  revenue  of  see  on  the  fabric. 
B.  S.  Osyth,  Essex. 
1128     Gilbert  Universalis,  Can,  Lyons. 

(1136,  Ch.  injured  by  fire;  1140,  S.  Erkenwald  translated.) 
1141     Robert  de  Sigillo. 

1148,  S.  Erkenwald  again  translated. 
1152     Richard  de  Beaijmes  II.,  nephew  of  former. 
1163     Gilbert  Foliott,  Bp.  Hereford. 

First  translation  in  England.     Gave  land  to  build  deanery. 
1187—1189     See  vacant. 
1189     Richard  de  Ely,  son  of  Nigel,  Bp.  Ely. 

Erected  altars  of  SS.  Thomas  of  Cant,  and  Dionisius. 
1198     William  de  Sancta  Maria. 

Res.  1221.    Became  canon  regular  of  S.  Osyth.     D.  1224. 
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1221     Eustace  de  Fauconberge,  King's  Justice. 

1221     Steeple  finished,  the  highest  in  the  kingdom. 
B.  S.  Paul's.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1229     Roger  Niger,  Can.  S.  Paul's. 
1240     New  choir  dedicated. 

D.  Stepney ;  B.  S.  Paul's.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1241     FvLK  Basset,  Dean  of  York,  Prov.  Beverley. 

State  of  church  indicated  by  a  document  of  Innocent  III.,  1252, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  Chapters  are  bent  on  perfecting  the 
work  :  "  Opcre  quamplurimum  sumptuoso."  And  again,  in  1255  : 
"  Quod  Ecc.  S.  Fauli,  in  retroactis  temporibus,  tuntis  turbinibusfuit 
quassuta,  4c.,  ut  to  turn  ejus  tectum,  jam  quasi  in  ruinam  gravissimam 
decUnere  videtury 
1259     Henry  de  Wengham. 

B.  S.  Paul's.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1263     Henry  de  Sandwich. 

1273     John  de  Chishull;  Prov.  Beverley,  Adn.  London,  Keeper  of  Great 
Seal,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  Treasurer. 

(The  Lady  Chapel  in  progress,  and  called  "  the  new  work"  :  "  Ad 
opus  et  sustentationem  perpetuam  novi  operis  gloriosce  et  beata  F.M., 
Mat r is  Dom.  nostri  J.  C/undati  et  incfiouti  ad  caput  famoste  Ecc. 
S.  Pauli,  versus  orientem.'''  Will  of  Rich,  de  Hereford.) 
B.  S.  Paul's.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1280     Richard  de  Gravesend,  Adn.  Northampton. 
Founded  priory  at  Maldon. 

D.  Fulham ;  B.  S.  Paul's.     Appointed  his  sepulture  close  by  tomb 
of  Henry  de  Sandwich,  and  that  the  marble  should  not  be  higher 
than  the  pavement. 
1304     Ralph  de  Baldock,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  Chane. 

Great  benefactor  (200  m.  during  life;  100  at  death)  towards  the 
New  Work,  in  which  he  was  buried,  but  his  tomb  already,  in 
Dugdale's  time,  robbed  of  brass. 
1312    Pavement  of  New  Work. 
1313    Gilbert  dE  Segrave. 

1315     Timber  spire  repaired. 

1317  Richard  de  Newport. 

1318  Stephen  de  Gravesend,  nephew  of  Rich,  de  Gravesend. 

B.  according  to  bequest,  near  tomb  of  his  uncle. 
1338     Richard  DE   Wentworth,  Chanc.  of  England. 
1340     Ralph  de  Stratford,  neph.  of  Abp.  Cant.  ! 

Chapel  of  S.  Thomas  at  Stratford -on -Avon. 

D.  Stepney. 
1354     Michael  de  Northburgh. 

Gave  2000/.  towards  endowment  of  Charter- house, 

D.  Copford,  Essex.     Appointed  burial  near  great  W.  door. 
1361     Simon  de  Sudbury. 

Founded  coll.  of  S.  Gregory,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
.  To  Canterbury,  1375. 
1375     W^M.  Courtney,  Bp.  Hereford. 

To  Canterbury,  1381. 
1381     Robert  de  Braybrook,  Can.  Lichfield. 

Arms — Seven  mascles  conjoined.     (Brass.) 

B.  S.  Paul's.     Brass  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1404     Roger  de  Walden,  Treas.  Adn.  Winchester,  Dean  York. 

B.  S.  Bartholomew's,  London. 
1406     Nicholas   Bub  with.  Can.   Lichfield  and  Ripon,   Master  of  Rolls, 
Keeper  of  Privy  Seal. 

To  Salisbury,  1407. 
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1407     Richard  Clifford,  Bp.  Worcester. 

In  1414,  the  "  Sarum  use"  introduced  at  S.  Paul's. 

B.  S.  Paul's. 
1421     John  Kemp,  Bp.  Chichester. 

To  York. 
1426     William  Gray,  Dean  of  York. 

Refounded  college  at  Thele,  Herts. 

To  Lincoln. 
1431     Robert  Fitz-Hugh,  son  of  Lord  Fitz-Hugh. 

Arms — Three  chevronelles,  interlaced  in  base,  and  a  chief.    (Tomb.) 

B.  middle  of  choir.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1436     Robert  Gilbert. 
1448     Thomas  Kemp,  Adn.  Richmond. 

Rebuilt  "  Paul's  Cross."     Contributed  to  Divinity  schools,  Oxford. 

Arms — In  a  border,  engrailed,  three  garbs.     (Tomb.) 

B.  S.  Paul's,  in  chapel  erected  by  himself. 
1489     Richard  Hill. 

B.  S.  Paul's,  nave. 
1496     Thomas  Savage,  Bp.  Rochester. 

To  York. 

1502  William  Warham,  Master  of  Rolls,  Keeper  Privy  Seal,  Chanc. 

To  Canterbury. 

1503  William  Barons,  Master  of  Rolls,  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal,  Chanc. 
1506     Richard  Fitz-James,  Bp.  Chichester. 

B.  "in  a  fair  chapel  of  timber,"  near  the  I^.W.  pillar  of  the  central 
tower,  which  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of  the  steeple  in  1561. 
1522     Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Master  of  Rolls. 

To  Durham. 
1530     John  Stokesley,  Pres.  Mag.  Hall,  Oxford. 

B.  Lady  Chapel.     Tomb  remained  in  Dugdale's  time. 
1539     Edmund  Bonner. 

Dep.  1549.     D.  in  the  Marshalsea,  1569.     B.  in  S.  George's  ch.- 
yard. 
1550     Nicholas  Ridley,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Burnt  at  Oxford,  1555. 

iSorlutcf). 

Arms  of  the  See — Az.,  three  mitres,  labelled,  or. 
Arms  of  the  Deanery — Arg.,  a  cross,  sab. 

1091     Herbert  Lozinga. 

Laid  foundation  stone  of  cathedral,  1096.     Built  churches  in  Kor- 

wich,  Elmham,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth. 
B.  Norwich,  before  high  altar.     Tomb  destroyed  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion.    Renewed  in  1682. 
1118—1121     See  vacant. 
1121     Eborard. 

Founded  hospital  and  church  of  S.  Paul,  Norwich.     (In  1137,  Wil- 
liam, the  boy  martyr,  occurs.) 
Deposed  1145.     D.  Fountains  (1149);  B.  Norwich. 
1146     William  Turberville,  Prior  of  Norwich. 

B.  near  tomb  of  Herbert. 
1175     John  of  Oxford,  Dn.  Salisbury,  King's  chaplain. 

Repaired   cathedral    after   a   fire.     Rebuilt   ch.    of   Holy   Trinity, 
Ipswich.     Founded  almshouses  and  convent. 
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Arms* — Arg.,  on  a  base,  undec,  az,,  a  lamb,  triumphant,  sa. 
B.  north  of  Bp.  Turberville. 
1200     John  de  Grey,  King's  chaplain. 

Built  palace  at  Gay  wood,  near  Lynn. 
Arms — Arg.,  three  bars,  az.,  in  chief,  three  torteauxes. 
D.  S.  John  de  Angelo;  B.  Norwich. 
1214 — 1222     See  vacant.     John  king. 
1222     Pandulph,  Pope's  Legate. 

Ar7ns — Sab.,  a  cross  fusilly,  or,  in  chief  quarters,  two  escallops,  arg. 
B.  Norwich. 
1226     Thomas  de  Blumville, 

Ar77is— Quarterly :  per  fess,  indented,  arg.  and  az.,  a  bend,  gu. 
1236     Ralph. 

Arms — Gu.,  on  a  cross,  arg.,  five  estoiles,  sable. 
1239     William  de  Raleigh. 

Translated  to  Winchester,  1243. 
Arms — Argent,  a  bend  fusilly,  sable. 
1244     Walter  de  Suffield. 

Built  Lady  Chapel  of  cathedral  (now  destroyed),  and  S.  Giles'  Hos- 
pital, Norwich. 
Arms — Checquy,  or  and  az.,  a  fess  ermine,  (adopted  from  his  patron, 

the  Earl  Warren,  with  difference  of  the  fess.) 
B.  Norwich. 
1257     Simon  de  AValton. 

Arms — Arg.,  on  a  chevron,  sa.,  an  annulet,  ermine. 
B.  Norwich. 
1266     Roger  de  Skerning. 

Arms — On  a  chevron,  between   three  mullets,  sab.,  three  quatrefoils 

of  the  field. 
D.  Elmham ;  B.  Lady  Chapel,  Norwich. 
1278     William  Middleton. 

Arms — Quarterly:  gu.  and  or;  in  first  quarter,  a  cross,  arg. 
D.  Turling;  B   Lady  Chapel,  Norwich. 
1288     Ralph  de  Walpole,  or  de  Ely. 

Erected  spire  of  wood  and  lead  (1297).     Began  cloisters. 
Translated  to  Ely,  1299. 

Arms — On  a  fess,  between  two  chevrons,  sab.,  three  crosslets,  or. 
1299     John  Salmon. 

Built  greater  part  of  the  charnel  chapel,  the  hall  in  the  palace,  S. 
walk  of  cloisters,  and  three  bays  of  E.  walk,  and  chantry  chapel,  in 
which  buried. 
D.  Folkestone  Priory;  B.  Norwich. 
Arms — Sab.,  three  fishes,  naiant,  arg. 
1325     Robert  Baldock,  Chancellor  of  England. 

Resigned  same  year;  died  in   Newgate,  1327;  and  B.   S.  Paul's, 

London,  in  which  church  he  had  a  stall. 
Arms — Checquy,  or  and  gu.,  on  a  fess,  arg.,  three  escallops,  az. 
1325     William  de  Ayreminne. 

Obtained  licence  to  fortify  his  palaces  and  manor-houses. 

(Cloisters  in  progress). 

Arms — Erm.,  a  cross,  engrailed,  gu.,  on  a  chief,  of  the  last,  a  lion, 

passant,  of  the  field. 
D.  Charing;  B.  before  high  altar,  Norwich. 

*  The  arms  of  tbe  Bishops  of  Norwich  are  given  from  a  plate  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,"  contributed  by  Hudson 
Guruey,  Esq. 
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1337     Anthony  Beck. 

(Cloisters  in  progress.) 

Arms — Gu.,  a  cross  moline-fitche,  in  a  border,  engrailed,  arg.  ("  He 
was  the  first  bishop  that  had  his  own  arms  engraved  on  the 
episcopal  seal."  Br  it  ton.) 

Poisoned  at  Norwich,  1343  ;  B.  Norwich. 
1343     William  Bateman,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

Founded  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1347. 

(Cloisters  in  progress.) 

Arms — Sab.,  a  crescent,  erm.,  in  a  border,  engrailed,  arg. 

D.  and  B.  Avignon. 
1325     Thomas  Percy  (the  young  bishop). 

In  1361  gave  400^.  towards  steeple. 

Arms — Or,  a  lion  rampant,  az. 

B.  before  rood,  loft,  Norwich. 
1370     Henry  Spencer  (the  warlike  bishop). 

Obtained  licence  to  crenellate  his  manor-houses  at  Elmham  and 
Gay  wood. 

Compelled  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  to  erect  gateway  at  W.  of  church. 

(Cloisters  in  progress.) 

Arms — Quarterly:  arg.  and  gu.,  in  2nd  and  3rd  quarters,  a  fret,  or, 
over  all,  on  a  bend,  sa.,  three  escallops,  arg. 

B.  Norwich. 
1407     Alexander  de  Tottington,  Prior  of  Norwich. 

(Cloisters  in  progress.) 

Arms — Arg.,  a  cross,  az. 

B.  Lady  Chapel,  Norwich. 
1413     Richard  Courtney,  Dean  of  Wells.     (See  pedigree,  p.  20.) 

(Cloisters  in  progress.) 

Arms — Or,  three  torteauxes. 

D.  at  siege  of  Harfleur;  B.  Westminster. 
1416     John  de  Wakering,  Keeper  of  Great  Seal. 

Built  Chapter  House  :  destroyed.     (Cloisters  in  progress.) 

Arms — Az.,  a  pelican  vulning  herself,  or. 

B.  south  side  of  altar  steps,  Norwich. 
1426     William  Alnwick,  Confessor  to  Henry  VI. 

Western  door  and  window  of  cathedral ;  tower  and  gate  to  palace. 

(Cloisters  finished.) 

Translated  to  Lincoln  1436. 

A7-ms — Arg.,  a  cross,  moline,  sable. 
1436     Thomas  Browne,  Bp.  Rochester. 

Arms — Arg.,  a  crescent  between  three  hawk's  lures,  sa. 

1446     Walter  Lyhart. 

Roofed  nave,  and  built  rood-screen,  near  which  he  was  buried. 
Arms — Arg.,  a  bull,  passant,  within  a  border,  bezantb,  sa.      Device, 
a  hart,  lodged,  quasi^  lie  hart,  (roof  of  nave). 
1472     Thomas  Gold  well,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Procured  from  the  Pope  an  indulgence,  to  last  for  ever,  towards 
repairing   cathedral  church,  which  had  suffered  by  fire  in  1463. 
Roofed  choir,  adding  perpendicular  clerestory.     Rebuilt  church  of 
Chart,  in  Kent. 
Arms — Az.,  a  chief,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  erm.     (Tomb.) 
B  Norwich. 
.1499     Thomas  Jan. 

Arms — Az.,  a  basket  of  fruit,  prop.,  between  three  mitres,  or. 
B.  Norwich. 
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1501     KicHARD  Nix. 

Fire  in  1509.     Roofs  of  transepts  by  Bp.  Nix. 

He  was  fined  for  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  Mayor  of  Thetford, 
and  with  the  money  the  glass  of  King's  Coll.  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
was  bought. 
Aima — Or,  a  chevron,   between  three  leopards'  faces,  gu.     (Tomb 

and  roof  of  transept.) 
B.  Norwich.     Tomb  remains. 
1536     William  IIugg. 

Anns — Gu.,  a  chevron,  indented,  between  three  mullets,  pierced,  arg. 
Resigned  1549  ;  D.  1550  ;  B.  Norwich. 
1550     Thomas  Thirlby,  Bp.  Westminster. 

Translated  to  Ely  1554;  B.  Lambeth. 

Arms — Sa.,  a  Maltese  cross,  between  three  crowns,  or. 


Arms  of  See — Az.,  on  a  saltire,  gu.,  an  escallop,  or. 

Arms  of  Dcanerij — Ar.,  on  a  cross,  gu.,  the  letter  R,  of  the  field. 

1058     Si  WARD. 

"  Ecclesiam  dereliquit  miserabilem  et  vacuam,  omniumrerum  indigentem, 
intus  et  extra^ 

1075  Arnostus,  Monk  of  Bee. 

1076  GuNDULPii,  Monk  of  Bee. 

Rebuilt   cathedral.     Built  castle  of  Rochester,  and  chapel  in  the 
Tower  of  London.     Extruded  secular  canons  of  his  church,  and 
established  monastery.     Enshrined  bones  of  Paulinus. 
D.  Rochester;  B.  before  high  altar. 
1108     Radulphus.     Abbas  Sagiensis,  in  Normandy. 

To  Canterbury  1114. 
1115     Eri^ulphus,  Abb.  Peterborough. 

Built  dormitory,  chapter  house,  and  refectory. 

He  had  previously,  while  Pr.  of  Canterbury,  built  great  part  of  choir 
there,  and  at  Peterborough,  dormitory,  necessarium,  and  chapter 
house. 
1125     John  L,  Adn.  Canterbury. 
1138     John  IL 

(1138     City  and  church  suffered  from  fire). 
1142     AscELiNus,  Prior  of  Dover. 
1148     Walter,  Adn.  Cant. 

1177     City  and  church  again  suffered  from  fire. 
(Silvester,  prior,  built  refectory  and  domitory,  and  three  E.  windows 
of  chapter  house). 
1182     Waleranus. 

(Osbern  de  Scapeya,  Sacrist,  made  window  by  altar  of  S.  Peter.) 
D.  and  B.  Rochester. 
1185     Gilbert  de  Glanville. 

Founded  hospital  at  Stroud. 

(1201     S.  William  of  Perth  murdered  without  the  city,  and  buried 

in  the  cathedral). 
(Rodolphus  de  Ros,  Sacrist,  built  monastic  ofiices,  and  covered  great 

part  of  the  church  with  lead). 
(Helias,  Prior,  roofed  part  of  the  church  with  lead,  and  did  much  to 

monastic  offices). 
D.  Rochester ;  B.  N.  side  of  the  church. 
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1214  Benedict,  Precentor  of  S.  Paul's. 

(William  de  Hoo,  Sacrist,  built  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  out 
of  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  S.  William  of  Perth). 
1227     Henry  de  Sandford,  Adn.  Cant. 

(1227     New  choir  first  used). 

B.  Rochester. 
1238     Richard  de  Wendovee. 

D.  Fakenham  ;  B.  Westminster. 
1251     Laurence  de  S.  Martin,  King's  Chaplain. 

1256     Procures  canonization  of  S.  William  of  Perth. 

1264     Great  outrage  in  the  cathedral  by  Earl  Warren  and  his  army. 

B.  near  high  altar,  towards  the  north. 
1274     Walter  de  Merton,  Chanc.  of  England. 

Had  founded  a  college  at  Maldon,  1264. 

Founded  Merton  College,  Oxford,  1274. 

Arms — Arg.,  three  chevrons,  per  pale,  az.  and  gu.     (Retained  in 
arms  of  Merton  Coll.) 

B.  Rochester.     Tomb  remains  near  that  of  S.  William. 
1278     John  de  Bradfield,  Precentor. 

B.  Rochester.     Tomb  remains. 
1283     Thomas  de  Inglethorpe,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's. 

B,  Rochester,  S.  of  high  altar.     Tomb  remains. 
1291     Thomas  de  Woldham,  Pr.  Rochester. 
1319     Haymo  de  Hythe,  Prior. 

A  great  restorer  of  churches  and  other  buildings. 

1336     Contributed  to  foundation  of  refectory. 

1343  Added  a  stage  and  a  spire,  the  latter  of  wood,  to  the  central 
tower,  and  gave  four  bells,  which  he  called  Dunstan,  Paulinus, 
Ithamar,  and  Lanfranck. 

1344  Restored  shrines  of  SS.  Paulinus  and  Ithamar. 
1352     John  de  Shepey,  Prior,  Chanc.  of  England. 

D.  "  The  Place,"  near  Lambeth. 
1361     William  Wittlesey,  Adn.  Huntingdon. 

To  Worcester,  13G3. 
1364     Thomas  Treleck,  Dean  S.  Paul's. 
1372     Thomas  Brinton,  Monk  of  Norwich. 
1389     William  de  Botfisham,  Bp.  Llandaff. 

B.  church  of  Dominicans,  London. 
1400     John  de  Bottisham,  Vic.  Gen.  York. 

B.  Rochester. 
1404     Richard  Young,  Bp.  Bangor. 

A  long  while  a  prisoner,  perhaps  among  the  Welsh,  so  that  he  could 
not  come  to  his  see. 
1419     John  Kemp,  Adn.  Durham. 

To  Chichester,  1422. 
1422     John  Langdon,  Monk  of  Canterbury. 

D.  and  B.  Basil,  Carthusian  Convent. 

1435  Thomas  Brown,  Vic.  Gen.  Cant. 

To  Norwich,  1436. 

1436  William  Wells,  Abb.  S.  Mary's,  York. 
1444     John  Lowe,  Bp.  S.  Asaph. 

B.  near  Bp.  Merton.     Tomb  remains. 
1468     Thomas  Scott,  or  Rotherham. 

To  Lincoln,  1471. 
1471     John  Alcock,  Dean  of  S.  Stephen's,  Westm,,  Keeper  of  Rolls. 

To  Worcester,  1476. 
1476     John  Russell,  Adn.  Berks. 

To  Lincoln,  1480. 
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1480     Edmond  Audley,  Can.  Wells. 

To  Hereford,  1492. 
1493     Thomas  Savage,  Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Westm. 

To  London,  1496. 
1497     Richard  Fitzjames,  Can.  Wells. 

To  Chichester,  1504. 
1504    John  Fisher. 

-  Beheaded  June  22,  1535.     B.  Barking  Church. 
1537     John  Hilsey,  Pr.  Dominicans,  London. 
1540     Nicholas  Hook. 

To  Worcester,  1543. 
1544     Henry  Holbeach,  Suffragan  of  Bristol. 

To  Lincoln,  1547. 
1547     Nicholas  Ridley. 

To  London,  1549. 
1549     John  Poynet. 

To  Winchester,  same  year. 

Arms  of  See — Az.,  our  Lady,  nimbed,  holding  in  her  dexter  arm  the  infant 
Jesus  also  nimbed,  in  her  sinister  hand  a  sceptre,  all  or. 

1046     Herman. 
1078     Osmund. 

Author  of  the  Salisbury  Missal  and  Costumale. 

B.  Old    Sarum.     His  bones  brought,   together  with  his  tomb,  to 
Salisbury,  in  1226.     Canonized  in  1457. 
1099—1107     See  vacant. 

1107     Roger,  a  priest  of  Caen,  uncle  of  Alexander,  Bp.  Line,  and  of  Nigel, 
Bp.Ely. 
One  of  the  greatest  builders  of  his  day.     He  first  built  "  with  such 
close  joints  that  the  whole  fabric  seemed  of  one  stone."     He  ren- 
dered his  cathedral  superior  in  splendour  to  most  of  his  time.     He 
commenced  the  Abbey  Church  of  Malmesbury  in  1135,  and  built 
castles  at  Malmesbury,  Sherburn,  and  Devizes. 
B.  Old  Sarum.     His  bones   and  his  tomb  removed   to    Salisbury 
in  1226. 
1139—1142     See  vacant. 
1142     JocELiNE  DE  Bailul,  a  Lombard. 

His  body  brought  from  Old  Sarum,  1226. 
1184—1189     See  vacant. 
1189     Hubert  Walter,  Dean  of  York. 

Accompanied  Rich.  L  to  Holy  Land.     Tr.  Cant.  1193. 
1193     Herbert  Poore. 

Removal  of  cathedral  to  Salisbury  determined  on. 
B.  Wilton. 
1217     Richard  Poore,  brother  of  Herbert,  Dn.  Sar.,  Bp.  Chichester. 

Foundation  of  New  Church   laid  April  28,  1220.      Three  altars 
consecrated,  Sept.  28,  1225.     The  next  day,  first  public  service,  at 
which   Stephen,  Abp.  Cant.,   Henry,   Abp.  Dublin,  Richard  Bp. 
Durham,   Joceline,  Bp.  Bath,   Ralph  de  Nevile,  Bp.  Chichester, 
Benedict,  Bp.  Rochester,  were  present. 
Founded  hospital  at  Salisbury. 
Tr.  Durham,  1228. 
Though  he  died  Bp.  Durham,  a  monument  is  shown  as  his  at  Salis- 
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bury.     He  may  have  prepared  it  for  himself;  it  agrees   with  his 
ai?e  in  character. 
(William  de  Wanda,  Dean,  and  friend  of  the  Bp.,  wrote  an  account, 
still  extant,  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral.     Elias  de  Dereham 
was  superintendent,  and  Robert  master  mason,  during  great  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  fabric.) 
1229     Robert  Bingham,  Can.  Sarum. 
Church  still  in  progress. 

S.  Thos.  Ch.  and  Harnham  Bridge  built  by  him. 
D.  and  B.  Salisbury.     A  tomb  despoiled  of  its  brass,  said  to  be  his, 
but  seems  too  late. 
1247     William  de  York,  Prov.  Beverley. 
Church  still  in  progress. 

B.  Salisbury.     Tomb  attributed  to  him  is  too  late. 
1256     Giles  de  Bridport,  Dean  of  Wells. 

Ch.  ded.  1258,  by  Boniface,  Abp.  Cant. 
Cloisters  and  chapter-house  probably  in  progress. 
fie  founded  a  college  in  the  city  of  Salisbury. 
B.  Salisbury.     His  tomb  remains. 
1263     Walter  de  la  Wtle,  Can.  and  Subdn. 

Cloisters  and  chapter-house  probably  concluded. 
He  founded  Coll.  of  S.  Edmund's  in  Salisbury. 
B.  aisle  of  great  N.  transept.     Tomb  removed  to  nave. 
1270     Robert  de  Wykehampton,  Dean  of  Sarum. 

B.  Salisbury ;  but  tomb  given  to  him  cannot  be  his. 
1284     Walter  Scammel,  Dean  of  Sarum. 
1287     Henry  de  Braunston,  Dean  of  Sarum. 
1289     William  de  Corner,  Preb.  of  Highworth. 

1291     Nicholas  Longspee,  Can.  and  Treas.,  son  of  William  de  Longspee 
and  his  Countess  Ela,  who  laid  the  fourth  and  fifth  stones  at  the 
foundation  of  the  church. 
The  great  interest  which  the  prelate  would  have  in  the  church  to 
which  his  father  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  in  which  his  tomb  was 
already  privileged  by  divers  indulgences,  induces  a  suspicion  that 
he  may  have  commenced  the  raising  of  the  tower. 
Arms  (from  his  father's  tomb) — Six  lions  rampant,  3,  2,  and  1. 
B.  Lady  Chapel,  near  his  father's  tomb.     No  monument  remains. 
1297     Simon  of  Ghent. 

Gave  licence  to  citizens  to  fortify  city  with  wall  and  ditch. 
1315     Roger  de  Mortival,  Chanc.  Oxford,  Dn.  Lincoln. 

B.  Salisbury.     Tomb  remains. 
1329     Robert  Wivil. 

In  his  time,  the  materials  of  the  old  cathedral  were  granted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  church.     Possibly,  the  spire  not  finished  till 
early  in  this  episcopate. 
J_r7ns—Gu.,  a  cross  between  four  mullets  of  six  points,  pierced,  or. 
D,  Sherborne  Castle;  B.  Salisbury,  where  his  very  curious  brass 
remains. 
1375     Ralph  Erghum. 

Alarms  for  safety  of  spire.  /.  c.  v 

I.  Rd.  II.,  he  obtained  royal  licence  to  fortify  the  palaces  of  Salis- 
bury, Bishops'  Woodford,  Sherborne,   Chardstock,  Pottern,  Can- 
nings, Ramsbury,  and  Sunning,  and  in  Fleet-street,  London. 
Tr.  Bath  and  Wells,  1388. 
1388     John  Waltham,  Master  of  Rolls,  and  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal. 

B.  near  tomb  of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbe}^,  where  his  brass 
remains. 
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1395     Richard  Metford,  Bp.  Chichester. 

Anm-  (from  his  tomb) — Barry  dancette  of  four. 
Motto — Honor  Deo  et  gloria. 
Left  a  small  annuity  for  repair  of  the  spire. 
B.  Salisbury.     His  tomb  remains. 

1407  Nicholas  Bubwith,  Bp.  London. 

Tr.  to  Bath  and  Wells,  1407. 

1408  KoBERT  Hallam,  Adn.  Cant,  Chanc.  Oxon. 

D.  and  B.  Constance.    Some  say  body  brought  to  Westminster. 
1417     John  Chandler,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

B.  Salisbury.     No  tomb  remains. 
1427     Robert  Neville,  Prov.  Beverley,  son  of  Ralph,  E.  of  Westmoreland. 

Founded  monastery  at  Sunning. 

Tr.  Durham,  1437. 
1438     William  Ayscough,  Conf.  to  Hen.  VL 

Murdered  by  a  mob  at  Eddington,  and  there  buried.    No  monument. 
1450     Thomas  Beauchamp,  Adn.  Suffolk,  Bp.  Hereford,  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Beauchamp,  and  grandson  of  John  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick. 

Made  Dean  of  Windsor  in  1477,  and  Master  of  the  Works  at  S. 
George's  Chapel ;  also  Chanc.  of  the  Garter,  a  dignity  thenceforth 
attached  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 

He  built  a  chantry  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Salisbury, 
which  is  now  removed,  and  he  has  no  tomb.  He  built,  also,  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Salisbury. 

James  Goldwell,  afterwards  Bp.  Norwich,  was  Dean  in  his  time. 

Arms  (from  scattered  remains  of  his  chantry) — In  a  border,  bezantb, 
a  fess  between  six  martlets. 
1482     Lionel  Woodville,  Dean  of  Exeter,  son  of  Richard,  Earl  Rivers, 
brother  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV. 

B.  north  transept,  but  no  tomb  remains. 
1484     Thomas  Langton,  Bp.  S.  David's. 

Tr.  Winchester. 
1493     John  Blyth,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

B.  Retrochoir.     Tomb  removed  to  N.  transept. 
1500     Henry  Dean,  Bp.  Bangor. 

Translated  to  Canterbury. 
1502     Edmund  Audley,  Bp.  Hereford. 

A  beautiful  sepulchral  chapel  at  N.  side  of  Lady  Chapel — removed. 

Arms  (from  remains  of  chapel) — A  fret. 

D.  Ramsbury;  B.  Salisbury. 
1524     Lawrence  Campeggio,  Card. 

Deprived  1534.     D.  Rome. 
1535     Nicholas  Shaxton,  Treasurer  of  Salisbury. 

Resigned  1539.     D.  and  B.  Cambridge. 
1539     JcHN  Salcot,  or  Capon,  Abb.  of  Hyde,  Bp.  Banger. 

D.  and  B.  Salisbury.     Tomb  remains,  but  covered  up. 

Arms  of  See — Az.,  a  sword  and  key,  saltierwise,  arg.,  in  chief,  a  mitre,  of  the 

second.    (Window  New  College  Hall,  Oxford,  and  clerestory  of  choir, 

Winchester.) 
Arms  of  Deanery — Gu.,  a  sword,  arg.,  hilt  and  pommel,  or,  in  bend  sinister, 

betw.  two  keys,  endorsed  and  interlaced,  in  bend  dexter,  of  the  last ; 

in  the  centre  chief  point  the  letter  R,  of  the  third. 

1047     Stigand,  made  Abp.  Cant.  1052,  but  retained  see  of  Winchester. 
B.  Winchester. 
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1070     Walkelyn,  Kinsman  of  the  Conqueror. 

Founded  (1079)  and  dedicated  (1093)  new  cathedral. 

D.  and  B.  Winchester. 

Simeon,  his  brother,  Abbot  of  Ely,  Dean  from  1069 — 1080. 
1097—1100     See  vacant,  Rufus  king. 
1100     William  GirrARD,  Chancellor  of  England. 

Founded  church  and  coll.  of  S.  Mary  Overie,  an<l  built  palace  in 
Southwark.     Also  a  nunnery  at  Taunton. 

Removed  monks  from  New  Minster  to  Hyde  Meadow. 

(In  1 100  Rufus  was  buried,  and  in  1107,  tower  fell.) 

B.  Winchester. 
1129     Henry  i>e  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen. 

Built   Wolvesey   Castle,   and   castles   at   Farnham,    Marden,    and 
Waltham. 

Founded  Hospital  of  S.  Cross,  1136. 
1171—1173     See  vacant.     Henry  II.,  king. 
1174     Richard  Toclive. 

B.  Winchester. 
1189     Godfrey  de  Lucy 

Founded,  in  1202,  a  fraternity  of  Masons,  for  five  years. 

B.  Winchester,  in  the  middle  of  his  own   work — i.e.,  the  Retrochoir. 
His  tomb  remains. 
1205     Peter  de  Rupibus,  Knight. 

A  crusader  in  1226,  when  he  restored  the  church  of  S.  Thomas  and 
the  fortifications  of  Joppa. 

Founded  chapel  of  S.  Mary  Mag.  in  church  of  S.  Mary  Overie,  and 
refounded  S.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 

B.  Winchester. 
1238 — 1243     See  vacant,  owing  to  disputed  elections. 
1243     Walter  de  Raleigh,  Bp.  Norwich. 

Consecrated  Beaulieu  in  1246. 

B.  Turon. 
1250     Ethelmar,  the  king's  half-brother. 

D,  and  B.  Paris.     Heart  interred  at  Winchester. 
1261     John  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  York. 

B.  Viturbum. 
1268     Nicholas  of  Ely,  Bp.  Worcester. 

Rebuilt  church  at  Waverley,  where  he  was  buried. 

The  following  inscription  at  Winchester,  "  Intus  est  cor  Nicolai^  olim 
Winton  episcopi,  cujus  corpus  est  apud  Waveidiey 
1282     John  de  Pontissara. 

Founded  Coll.  of  S.  Mary  of  Hungary  in  Winchester. 

B.  Winchester. 
1305     Henry  Woodloke,  Dean  of  Winchester. 

B.  Winchester. 
1316     John  de  Sand  ale. 

B.  S.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
1320     Reginald  de  Assa. 

B.  Avignon. 
1323  John  de  Stratford.  » 

Tr.  to  Canterbury  in  1333.  "^ 

1333     Adam  de  Orleton,  Bp.  Worcester. 

B.  Winchester.     Place  uncertain. 
1345     William  Edington,  Treasurer  of  England,  and  first  Prelate  of  the 
Garter. 

First  patron  of  William  of  Wykeham. 

Began  rebuilding  of  nave,  and  left  money  towards  its  completion. 

B.  Winchester  ;  his  chantry  tomb  remains. 
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1367     William   of   "Wykeham,  King's  Chaplain.     In    1356,  Clerk  of  the 
King's  Works  at  Hendle  and  Yethampstead ;  in  1359,  Surveyor 
of  Works  at  Windsor. 
Built  royal  castle  at  Queenborough. 
Founded  Winchester  School  and  Kew  Coll.  Oxford.     Restored  S. 

Cross.     Finished  rebuilding  of  nave  of  Winchester. 
Arms — Arg.,  two  chevrons,  sa.,  between  three  roses,  gu.,  seeded,  or. 
Windows,  hall  of  New  Coll.     (Mr.  Winston  mentions  this  coat  as 
the  first  instance  he  has  seen  of  the  Ruby  being  abraded  to  receive 
a  yellow  stain  )     M(Mo — "  Manners  makyth  man." 
D.  Winchester;  B.  chantry-tomb,  erected  by  himself,  in  the  nave, 
which  still  remains. 
1405     Henry  Beaufort,  Card.,  Bp.   Lincoln,   son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
Catherine  Swinford. 
Erected  principal  part  of  domestic  buildings  at  S.  Cross. 
Anns — France  and  England,  quarterly,  in  a  border  of  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cardinal's  hat.    Device — A  chained  hart.    Multoes  — 
"In  Domino  confido,"  and  "A.  Hono  et  liesse." 
B.  Winchester,  retrochoir.     His  tomb  remains. 
1447     William  Waynflete,  Master,  first  of  Winchester,  Ihen  of  Eton. 

Founded  S.  Mary  Mag.  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  Free  School  at  Wayn- 
flete, in  Lincolnshire,  his  native  place. 
Arms — Fusilly,  erm.  and  sa.,  on  a  chief,  of  the  last,   three  lilies, 
slipped,  arg.     (Roof  of  chantry.     Retained  in  arms  of  Mag.  Coll  ) 
B.  Winchester,  retrochoir.     His  tomb  remains. 
(Thomas  Hunton,  prior,  1470— 1498  ) 
1486     Peter  Courtney,  Bp.  Exeter.     (See  pedigree,  p.  20.) 

Arms — Three  roundels,  with  a  label,  each  file  charged,  as  the  field. 

(East  end  of  Lady  Chapel.) 
B.  Winchester. 
1490     Thomas  Langton,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

Arms — On  a  cross,  five  roundels  (screen  work  of  chantry).  Motto-^ 

"  Laus  tibi  Christe."     Rehns — A  long  on  a  tun. 
B.  Winchester,  in  his  own  chapel. 
(Thomas  Silkstede,  prior,  1498—1524.) 
1500     Richard  Fox,  Bp.  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Durham. 
Founded  C.  C.  C.  Oxford. 

Arms — Az.,  a  pelican,   or.*      (E.  window,  Winchester,    where   it 
appears  impaled  with  the  arms  of  each  of  the  sees  vv'hich  Fox  held 
in  succession.)     Motto — "Est  Deo  Gracia,"  (screen). 
B.  Winchester,  in  his  own  chantry  in  retrochoir. 
1529     Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal. 

See  York. 
1531     Stephen  Gardiner. 

Ar)ns — Az.,  on  a  cross,  or,  between  four  griffins'  Iieads,  erased,  arg. 
a  rose,  gu.  (Stalls  N.  of  choir,  and  window  in  hall  of  New  Coll 
Oxford.) 
B.  Winchester,  in  his  own  chantry,  which  remains. 
(Last  prior,  and  first  dean,  William  Basing,  or  Kingswill,  who  bore 
a  chevron,  ermine,  between  three  millroynds,  and  four  crosslets, 
fitche,  on  a  chief,  of  the  first.  Stalls  N.  of  choir,  next  dean  (1543) 
Sir  Thomas  Mason,  Knt.,  M.D.,  a  layman.) 

*  Still  retained,  willi  the  arras  of  Winchester  as  the  arms  of  C.  C.  C, 
VOL.  II.  E 
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Worcester. 

Arms  of  See — Arg.,  ten  torteauxes,  four,  three,  two,  one. 

Arms  of  Dcariprj/ — Arg..  twelve  torteauxes,  three,  three,  three,  two,  one,  on  a 
canton,  az.,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  her  dexter  arm  the  holy  child, 
both  nimbed ;  in  her  sinister  hand,  a  sceptre,  all  or. 

1046     A1.DRED. 

Translated  to  York  1060. 
1062     WuLSTAN  IL,  Prior  of  Worcester. 

Rebuilt  and  consecrated  cathedral,  and  destroyed  that  which  had 
been  erected  by  Oswald. 

B.  Worcester. 
1097     Sampson. 

(1113     Cathedral,  with  city  and  castle,  much  damaged  by  fire.) 

B.  Worcester,  in  the  nave. 
1115     Theulpii,  Chaplain  to  Henry  I. 

D.  Hanton  ;  B.  Worcester,  near  his  predecessor. 
1126     Simon,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 
1151     John  DE  Pagham. 

B.  Rome. 
1158     Aeured. 
1163     Roger,  son  of  Robert,  E.  of  Gloucester. 

(1175     Great  tower  fell.) 

D.  and  B.  Tours. 
1 1 80     Baldwin,  Abbot  of  Ford. 

To  Canterbury,  1184. 
1186     Wm.de  Norhale. 

1191     Robert  Fitzralph,  Can.  Lincoln,  Adn.  Notts. 
1193     Henry  de  Soilli,  Abb,  Glastonbury,  which  he  vacated  far  Worcester, 

that  Savaricus  might  take  title  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury. 
1 1 96     John  de  Constantiis,  Dean  of  Rouen. 
1200     Mauger,  Dean  of  York,  Chaplain  to  Rich.  I. 

(1202     Cathedral  injured  by  fire.) 

B.  Ponthieu. 
1214     Walter  Grey,  Bp.  Lich.  and  Cov. 

To  York,  1215. 
1216     Silvester  of  Evesham,  Pr.  Worcester. 

(King  John  buried  in  the  cathedral.     The  tomb  more  recent.) 

1218,  church  re-dedicated;  probably  at  completion  of  Lady  Chapel. 

D.  Ramsay;  B.  Worcester. 
1218     Wm.  de  Blois,  Adn.  Buckingham. 

Nave  rebuilt,  1222.     Two  western  towers  blown  down. 

B.  Worcester. 
1236     Walter  de  Cantilupe,  son  of  Wm.  Lord  Cantilupe. 

D.  Blakelewe ;  B.  Worcester,  near  high  altar. 
1266     Nicholas,  Adn.  Ely,  Chanc.  of  England. 

Bequeathed  60  marks  towards  rebuilding  the  tower. 

To  Winchester. 
1268     Godfrey  Giffard,  Adn.  Wells,  Chanc.  of  England. 

Obtained  licence  to  build  Plartleburj'-  Castle. 

Orientalem  partem  ecc.  coliimellis   marmoreis  oruavit  quas  amiuUs 
oereis  demiratis^  muris  et  columnis  majorihus  ajffixit. 

B.  Worcester,  in  tomb  erected  by  himself. 
1302     Wm.  de  Gainsborough. 

D.  and  B.  Beauvais. 
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1308     Walter  Reynolds,  Pr.  Windsor. 

To  Canterbury,  1313. 
1313     Walter  or  Maidstone. 

D.  Abroad. 
1317     Thomas  Cobham. 

Vaulted  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave.     Built  a  library  at  Oxford. 

D.  Hartlebury ;  B.  Worcester. 
1327     Adam  db  Orlton,  Bp.  Hereford. 

To  Winchester,  1333. 
1334     Simon  Montacute. 

To  Ely,  1336. 

1337  Thomas  Hemenhale. 

B.  Worcester. 

1338  WuLSTAN  DE  Brandsford,  Pr.  Worcester. 

Built  hall  in  priory ;  also  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  at  Bransford. 

D.  Hartlebury  ;  B.  Worcester. 
1349     John  Thornby,  Bp.  S.  David's. 

To  York,  1552. 
1353     Reginald  Brian,  Bp.  S.  David's. 

D.  Alnchurch;  B.  Worcester,  in  same  chapel  with  Bp.  Cobham. 
1362     John  Barnett,  Adn.  London. 

To  Bath  and  Wells,  1463. 
1 364     Wm.  Wittlesey,  B.  Rochester. 

To  Canterbury,  1368. 
1369     William  Lynn,  Bp.  Chichester. 

(1374,  great  tower  completed.) 

D.  and  B.  Worcester. 
1375     Henry  Wakefield. 

(Cloisters)  addition  of  two  ba^'s  to  W.  of  nave,  N.  porch. 

D.  Blockesbury ;  B.  Worcester. 
1395     TiDEMAN  DE  WiNCHcoMBE,  Bp.  Llandaff. 

B.  Worcester. 
1401     Richard  Clifford,  Adn.  Canterbury. 

To  London,  1407. 
1407     Richard  Peverill,  Bp.  Ossory. 

D.  Hamburg;  B.  Oxford. 
1419     Philip  Morgan,  Chanc.  of  Normandy. 

To  Ely,  1425. 
1425     Thomas  Polton,  Bp.  Chichester. 

D.  and  B.  Basil. 
1434     Thomas  Bouchier. 

To  Canterbury,  1455. 
1444     John  Carpenter. 

Built  and  endowed  college  at  Westbury,  of  which  William  Cannings, 
who  built  S.  Mary  Redcliffe,  became  Dean. 

D.  Northwich ;  B.  Westbury,  S.  of  high  altar. 
1476     John  Alcock,  Bp.  Rochester. 

To  Ely,  1486. 
1486     Robert  Morton,  nephew  of  Abp.  Cant. 

B.  S.  Paul's,  London,  nave. 
1497     John  Gigles,  Can.  Wells,  Adn.  Gloucester. 

B.  Rome. 
1499     Silvester  Gigles,  nephew  of  John. 

(Chantry  of  Black  Prince,  1^04.) 

D.  and  B.  Rome. 
1521     Julius  dr  Medicis,  Cardinal,  uncle  of  Leo  X.,  afterwards  himself 
Pope  Clement  VII. 

E  2 
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1523     Jerome  de  Nugutiis. 
1535     Hugh  Latimer. 

(Resigned  1539.     Burnt  at  Oxford,  1555. 
1539     John  Bell,  Adn.  Gloucester. 

Res.  1543.     D.  1556;  B.  Clerkenwell. 
1544     Nicholas  Heath,  Bp.  Rochester. 


Arms  of  See — A  pastoral  staff,  ensigned  with  a  cross,  pate,  debruised  of  a 
pall,  charged  with  four  crosses,  pate,  fitche.  The  coat  as  at  present 
borne  is  absolutely  without  reason  or  authority. 

Arms  of  Chaptei — Gu.,  two  keys  in  saltire,  and  in  chief,  a  mitre,  or.  Both 
these  coats  are  given  from  the  interior  of  the  great  lantern  tower. 

1023     ALrRED,  or  Putt  a,  Pr.  Winton. 

Great  benefactor  to  ch.  of  S.  John,   Beverley,  and  to  Southwell 

Minster. 
D.  Southwell ;  B.  Peterborough. 
1051     KiNsius,  a  monk  of  Peterborough. 

Benefactor  of  Beverley.     Gave  two  bells  each  to  Beverley,  Simth- 

well,  and  Stow. 
D.  York  ;  B.  Peterborough. 
1061     Aldred,  Bp.  Worcester. 

A  hall  for  the  canons  at  York,  and  another  at  Southwell.     Finished 
that   commenced   by  Kinsius   at  Beverley.     Also  Presbytery  of 
Beverley.     Church  at  Gloucester,  now  cathedral,  rebuilt. 
B.  York. 
1071     Thomas  I.,  Canon  of  Baise,  Bro.  of  Sampson  Bp.  Worcester. 

Roofed  and  restored  cathedral,  which  had  been  burned.     Built  refec- 
tory and  dormitory. 
D.  Ripon  ;  B.  York,  next  to  Aldred. 
1101     Gerard,  Bp.  Hereford. 

D.  Southwell ;  B.  York.     Body  removed  to  retrochoir  by  Thoresby. 
Stone  remained  in  Leland's  time. 
1109     Thomas  n.,  Bp,  London,  King's  chaplain. 

The  Norman  parts  of  Southwell  were  probably  now  in  progress ; 
either  this  or  the  first  Thomas  issued  letters  to  encourage  the 
building. 
B.  York. 
1119     Thurstan,  Dean  S.  Paul's,  King's  chaplain. 

Founded  or  restored  eight  monasteries,  especially  Fountains. 

(In  1137,  the  cathedral  and  thirty  churches  in  York,  including  S. 

Mary's  Abbey,  burnt.) 
B.  Pontefract. 
1147     Henry  Murdac,  Abb.  Fountains. 

D.  Sherbourn ;  B.  York.   Body  removed  to  retrochoir  by  Thoresby. 
Stone  remained  in  Leland's  time. 
1153     S.William. 

B.York,  apparently  in  nave.     Canonized  1226.     Translated,  1283, 
to  the  choir ;  his  bones  kept  in  a  portable  shrine.    Shrine  destroyed 
at  Reformation.     Bones  reburied  in  the  nave.     Found  by  Drake. 
Arms — Gu.,  ten  mascles,  or  (Drake),  but  on  nave  seven  mascles 
conjoined,  three,  thr^e,  and  one. 
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1154     Roger,  Adn.  Cant. 

Rebuilt  choir  and  crypts   (large  traces  remain).     Built   episcopal 
palace  (a  small  fragment  remains).     Also  chapel  of  Holy  Sepulchre 
(destroyed).     Built  Ripon  Minster,  and  part  of  his  work  remains. 
D.  York ;  B.  in  the  midst  of  his  own  choir. 
1181—1191     See  vacant.     Hen.  II.  king. 
1191     Geoffrey  Plant agenet,  Bp.  Lincoln. 

D.  Grosmont,  in  Normandy :  but  there  was  a  Grosmont  Priory  near 
Whitby,  which  seems  more  in  accordance  with  his  burial  at  York. 
1212—1215     See  vacant.     John,  king. 
1215     Walter  Grey,  Bp.  Worcester. 

1235     Indulgences  for  Southwell :  this  would  be  for  choir. 

Grey  built  the  S-  transept ;  and  the  N.  transept,  by  John  le  Romaine, 

treasurer  of  York,  is  also  of  his  date. 
D.  Fulham  ;  B.  S.  transept.     His  exquisite  tomb  remains. 
1256     Sewal  de  Boville,  Dean  of  York. 

B.  York.     Tomb  remains. 
1258     Godfrey  de  Kinton,  Dean  of  York. 

B.  York,  S.  transept.     Tomb  remains. 
1205     Walter  Giffard,  Bp.  Bath  and  Wells. 

B.  York.     Body  removed  by  Thoresby  to   retrochoir,  where  the 
stone  remained  in  Leland's  time. 
1279     William  Wickwane,  Chanc.  York. 
Translated  relics  of  S.  William. 
D.  and  B.  Pontiniac. 
1285     Johannes  Romanus,  Precentor  York,  Chan.  Lincoln. 

In  1291,  laid  first  stone  of  nave,  Henry  de  Newerk  being  dean,  and 

Peter  de  Ros  precentor. 
In   1293,  assigned  certain   fines    '-'■  ad  fahricam  ?iovi  capituli^''   at 

Southwell. 
B.   York.      Body  removed    to    retrochoir   by   Thoresby.      Stone 
remained  in  Leland's  time. 

1298  Henry  Newerk,  Dean. 

B.  York. 

1299  Thomas  Corbrigge,  Can.  York. 

D.  Lanham  ;  B.  Southwell. 
1305     William  de  Grenefield,  Chanc.  England. 

D.  Cawood ;  B.  S.  Nic.  Chap.  York.     Tomb  and  brass  remain. 
1317     William  db  Melton,  Prov.  Beverley. 

Completed  nave  by  a  gift  of  700  pounds  of  silver,  and  adorned 

shrine  of  S.  William  at  cost  of  201. 
Surrounded  the  Old  Bailey  with  a  wall. 
Arms — Az.,  a  cross  flore,  arg. 
D.  Cawood;  B.  York,  near  the  font. 
1342     William  de  la  Zouch,  Dean. 

Began  a  chapel  for  his  burial  at  S.  side  of  church,  but  died  before  it 

was  completed.     B.  before  altar  of  S.  Edmund. 
Arms — Gu.,  ten  bezants,  a  canton,  ermine. 
1352     John  Thoresby,  Bp.  Worcester. 

1361    Began  retrochoir  and  Lady  Chapel,  which  last  he  completed ; 

and  removed  bodies  of  his  predecessors  to  retrochoir,  now  nearly 

finished.     He  gave  100  m.  at  laying  first  stone  of  retrochoir,  and 

200Z.  yearly  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Arms — Arg.,  two  harts  at  gaze. 
D.  Bishopthorpe ;  B.  York,  before  Lady  Chapel. 
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1374     Alexander  Neville,  Can.  York. 

Adorned  and  enlarged  Cawood  Castle. 
Arms — Gu.,  a  saltire,  and  a  border,  arg. 
D.  and  B.  Lovaine. 
1388     Thomas  Arundel,  Bp.  Ely. 

To  Canterbury,  1396. 
1396     Robert  Waldby,  Bp,  Chichester. 

B.  Westminster,  S.  Edmund's  Chapel.     Brass  described,  Manual,  5. 
1398     Bichard  Scrope,  Bp.  Lich.  and  Cov. 

Arms — Az,,  a  bend,  or,  a  border,  of  the  second,  charged  with  mitres 

of  the  field,  a  label  of  three  points,  arg. 
Beheaded  1405  ;  B.  east  of  retrochoir.     Tomb  remains. 
1407     Henry  Bowett,  Bp.  Bath  and  Wells. 

Built  hall  at  Cawood,  and  kitchen  at  Otley. 
Arms — Arg.,  three  stags'  heads,  cabossed,  sa. 
D.  Cawood  ;  B.  retrochoir.     Magnificent  canopy  remains. 
1426    John  Kemp,  Bp.  London. 

To  Canterbury,  1451. 
1452     William  Boothe,  Bp.  Durham. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  minster  in  his  time. 

Spent  much  on  palace  at  York. 

In  1458  died  John  Bermingham,  treasurer,  whose  rebus  and  name 

appear  on  the  west  front. 
Arms — Arg.,  three  boars'  heads,  erased,  erect,  sa.' 
D.  and  B.  Southwell. 
1464     George  Neville,  Bp.  Exeter. 

Arms — Gu.,  a  saltire,  arg.,  a  label  of  three  points,  componee,  arg. 

and  az. 
D.  Blithlave ;  B.  York. 
1476     Lawrence  Boothe,  Bp.  Durham,  brother  of  William. 
Bought  Manor  of  Battersea,  and  there  built  palace. 
D.  and  B.  Southwell,  near  his  brother. 
1480     Thomas  Scott,  or  Botherham,  Bp.  Lincoln. 

Built  much  in  the  archiepiscopal  palaces,  the  kitchen  at  Whitehall, 
the  pantry  at   Southwell,  and  other  offices  at  Thorpe.     Rebuilt 
great  part  of  church  of  Rotherham  (a  noble  work)  and  founded 
school  there. 
Arms — Vert,  three  stags,  trippant,  arg. 
D.  Cawood ;  B.  Lady  Chapel.     Tomb  erected  by  himself. 
1501     Thomas  Savage,  Bp.  London. 

Built  much  at  Cawood  and  Scroby. 
Arms — Arg.,  a  pale,  lozengy,  sa. 

D.  (intest.)  Cawood ;  B.  York,  but  heart  at  Macclesfield,  in  a  chapel 
there  erected  by  him.     His  monument  at  York,  built  by  Adn. 
Dal  by,  remains. 
1508     Christopher  Bainbridge,  Bp.  Durham,  Cardinal. 

Arms — Az.,   two   battle-axes,   arg.,   on   a   chief,    or,   two   mullets, 

pierced,  gu.,  shield  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  hat. 
D.  and  B.  Rome,  in  the  hospital  of  the  English. 
1514     Thomas  Wolset,  Bp.  Lincoln,  Cardinal. 

Built  college  at  Ipswich  (now  destroyed).  Founded  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  out  of  the  spoils  of  many  churches  and  colleges,  and  altered 
the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  S-  Frideswide  for  its  chapel.  Built 
Hampton  Court ;  a  great  part  of  palace  at  AVestminster  ;  a  noble 
tomb,  called  that  of  Hen.  VIIL,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  himself. 
Arms — Sa.,  on  a  cross,  engrailed,  arg.,  between  four  leopards'  faces, 
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a  lion  passant,  gu.,  on  a  chief,  arg-.,  a  rose,  gu.,  between  two 
Cornish  elioughs,  proper,  the  shield  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's 
hat. 

D.  and  B.  Leicester. 
1531     Edward  Lee. 

Anns — Sa.,  on  a  fess,  cotised,  or,  three  leopards'  faces,  gu. 

B.  York. 
1544     Robert  Holgate,  Bp.  Llandaff. 

Deprived. 

Arms — Az  ,  a  lion  rampant,  a  border,  componee,  or  and  az. 

(Earltsk. 

Arms  of  the  See — Arg.,  on  a  cross,  sa.,  a  mitre,  labelled,  or. 
Ar7ns  of  the  Deanery — Arg.,  on  a  cross,  sa.,  a  mitre,  of  the  first. 

1 133     Athelwold,  Prior  of  Carlisle. 

The  first  bishop. 
1165     Bernard. 

Consecrated  Lanercost  in  1169. 
1 186 — 1218     Vacant,  owing  to  poverty  of  the  see. 

1218     Hugh  of  Beaulieu,   Abbot   of  Beaulieu,    which  was   in   course   of 
erection  during  his  abbacy. 

In  all  probability  he  rebuilt  the  choir,  though  it  is  nowhere  recorded 
of  him. 

D.  Abbey  of  La  Ferte,  in  Burgundy. 
1223     Walter  Malclerk. 

Resigned  (1246),  and  became  a  Dominican  at  Oxford,   where  he 
died  (1248),  and  was  buried. 
1247     Silvester  de  Everdon,  Chancellor  of  England. 

B.  Carlisle. 
1254     Thomas  Vipont,  of  the  family  of  the  Viponts,  Earls  of  Westmore- 
land, who  bore  (^Arms)  six  annulets,  three,  two,  and  one. 

B.  Carlisle. 
1256—1258     See  vacant. 
1258     Robert  Chanse,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

B.  Carlisle. 
1280     Ralph  Ireton. 

D.  and  B.  Linstock. 
1292     John  Halton,  Prior  of  Carlisle. 

D.  Rose  Castle  ;  B.  Carlisle. 

(In  1292,  choir  and  the  N.  transept  destroyed  by  fire). 
1325     John  de  Rosse. 
1332     John  KiRBY,  Canon  of  Carlisle. 

B.  Carlisle. 
1352     Gilbert  Welton. 

Said  to  have  begun  foundation  of  new  choir,  but  this  inconsistent 
with  internal  evidences. 

B.  Carlisle  (?) 
1363     Thomas  de  Appleby,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  Prebendary  of  York 
and  of  Southwell. 

Choir  in  progress. 

B.  Carlisle  (?) 

(In  1390  another  fire). 

1396  Robert  Rede,  Bp.  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Translated  to  Chichester  in  the  same  year. 

1397  Thomas  Merks,  a  Monk  of  Westminster. 

B.  Todenham,  Gloucestershire. 
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1400     William  Strickland. 

Tower  and  belfry  with  four  bells  and  spire.     Tabernacle  work  in 

choir.     Tower  at  Rose  Castle.  \ 

B.  Carlisle.  ^ 

1419     EoGER  AVhelpdale. 

Left  200/.  to  found  a  chantry  in   the  cathedral  for  Sir  Thomas 
Skelton  and  Mr.  John  Glaston.     Part  of  former  remains. 

D.  London ;  B.  St.  Paul's. 
1422     William  Barrow,  Bp.  Bangor. 

D.  Rose  Castle ;  B.  Carlisle. 
1430  Marmaduke  Lumley,  Adn.  Northumberland. 

Translated  to  Lincoln  1449. 

(Prior  Thomas  de  Hathwaite  erected  the  bishop*s  throne,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1 764.) 
1449     Nicholas  Close,  Adn  Colchester,  King's  Chaplain. 

Translated  to  Lichfield  1452. 
1452     William  Percy,  son  of  E.  of  Northumberland,  Prebendary  of  Bed- 
minster  and  Redcliff. 

Arms — Az.,  five  fusils,  in  fess,  or. 
1462     John  Kingscote,  Adn.  Gloucester. 
1464    Richard  Scrope. 

Arms — Az.,  a  bend,  or. 

He  left  his  body  to  be  buried  before  the  high  altar. 
1468     Edward  Storey. 

Translated  to  Chichester  1478. 
1478     Richard  Bell. 

Built  a  tower  at  Rose  Castle. 

B.  Carlisle.     His  brass  remains. 
1496     William  Sever,  Abbot  of  S.  Mary,  York. 

Translated  to  Durham  1502. 
1503     Roger  Leyburn. 

B.  London. 

(In  1507  died  Gondibor,  prior  from  1484,  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
abbey  and  church.) 

"  En  domus  hagc  floruit  Gondibor  sub  tegmine  Thomas." 

Prior  Simon  Senhouse  restored  the  tower  of  the  deanery,  and  erected 
a  magnificent  roof  in  it,  which  still  remains.) 
1509     John  Penny,  Bp.  Bangor. 

B.  church  of  S.  Margaret,  Leicester. 

(Prior  Christopher  Slee  built  the  abbey  gateway.) 
1521     John  Kite,  Abp.  Armagh,  Bp.  Thebes. 

Western  tower  of  Rose  Castle. 

B.  Stepney,  in  the  chancel. 

(Prior  Lancelot  Salkeld  built  screen  N.  of  choir.) 
1537     Robert  Aldrich. 

D.  (1555)  and  B.  Horncastle. 

Arms  of  See — Az.,  a  cross,  or,  between  four  lions,  rampant,  arg. 
Arms  of  Deanery — The  same,  with  a  D,  sa.,  on  the  cross. 

1042     Egelric,  a  Monk  of  Peterborough. 

Made  the  bank  from  Deeping  to  Spalding,  called  Egelric  Road,  or 

Deeping  Bank.     Built  church  at  Chester-le- Street. 
Resigned ;  died  in  fetters,  from  which  he  refused  to  be  released, 

having  been  imprisoned  by  the  Conqueror  ;  B.  S.  Nicholas  Porch 

Westminster. 
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1056     Egelwin,  brother  of  Egelric. 

Deposed  by  the  Conqueror.     Retired  to  Abingdon,  and  there  died. 
1072     Walcher. 

Burnt  in  Gateshead  church  1080;  B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1081     William  Carileph. 

Three  first  stones  of  new  cathedral  laid,  Aug.  11,  1093,  by  Calileph, 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  and  Turgot,  Prior  of  Durham. 
Carileph  restored  S.  Leonard's  Hospital,  Stamford. 
D.  V:''ndsor;  B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1095 — 1099     See  vacant.     Rufus  king.     The  monks  build  the  choir  with 

aisles  and  transept.     Turgot  still  Prior  till  1109. 
1099     Ralpk  ?i>ambard. 

110:     S.  Cuthbert  enshrined  in  new  church.     Flambard  preaching 

to  the  people. 
Finished  nave  to  vaulting,  and  the  whole  of  the  aisles ;  threw  open 
the  exterior  of  the  cathedral ;  fortified  city ;  built  Framwellyate 
Bridge,  castle  of  Northam ;  keeper  hospital  and  priory  at  Mots- 
ford  ;  enlarged  Christ  Church,  Hants. 
B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
11 '28 — 1133     See  vacant.     Monks  proceed  with   vaulting  of  aisles;  Algar 

prior,  1109—1137. 
1133     Galfrid  Rufus,  Chanc.  of  England. 

Built  Chapter  House  and  castle  at  Alverton. 
B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1 1 43     William  db  S.  Barbara,  Dean  of  York. 

B.  Chapter  House. 
1 153     Hugh  Pudsey,  Adn.  Winchester,  Chan.  York. 

Commenced  a  work,  which  failed,  at  the  E.  end. 
Built  the  Galilee.     Built  Elvet  Bridge.     Built  church  at  Darlington. 
Founded  Finchale  Priory  and  Hospital  at  Sherborne.     Cleared 
the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral. 
B.  Chapter  House. 
1195     Philip  de  Pictavia. 

B.  Chapter  House. 
1214     Richard  de  Marisco,  Chanc.  of  England,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Adn. 
Northumberland. 
D.  Peterborough;  B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1228     Richard  Poore,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

The  Nine  Altars.    Nunnery  at  Tarent. 

(1233 — 1244,  the  groining  of  the  nave  and  S.  transept,  by  Melsonbj-, 

Prior  from  1232— 1244.) 
D.  Tarent ;  B.  (?)  heart  at  Tarent,  body  at  Salisbury. 
1241     Nicholas  Farnham. 

Addition  to  tower  (probably  one  of  western  towers). 
Resigned  1249 ;  B.  Durham,  Chapter  House. 
1249     Walter  KiRKHAM,  Dean  of  York. 

D.  Howden  ;  B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1261     Robert  Stichell. 

D.  and  B.  Arbipelles,  in  France ;  heart  in  Chapter  House. 
1274     Robert  de  Insula. 

D.  Middleham  ;  B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1284     Anthony  Bek,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Greatly  enlarged  Auckland  Castle,  and  built  and  endowed  chapcd 
there,  with  residence  for  dean  and  prebend.  Built  or  enlarged 
Bernard  Castle,  Alnwick,  Ganiforth,  Cuncliff,  Somerton,  and 
Eltham.  Founded  Avingham  Priory,  and  collegiate  church  at 
Chester-le- Street. 
(About  1289,  Hunton,  prior  1290—1381,  groined  choir.) 
D.  Eltham ;  B.  Nine-Altars. 
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1311     Richard  Kellow. 

Expended  large  sums  at  Middleham,  Stocton,  and  Wehall. 
D.  Middleham;  B.  Chapter  House,  Durham. 
1318     Lewis  Beaumont,  Treas.  of  Salisbury. 

Built  hall  and  kitchen,  and  began  chapel  at  Middleham. 
D.  Brantingham ;  B.  Durham,  before  high  altar.     Brass. 
1333     Richard  Bury,  Dean  of  Wells. 
Founded  library  at  Oxford. 

(Forcer,  prior  1342 — 1374,  inserts  several  windows-in  cathedral.) 
D.  Auckland;  B.  Durham. 
1343     Thomas  Hatfield,  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal. 

Founded  Carmelite  monastery,  Northallerton;  Durham  Coll.  Oxon. 
(1368     Cloisters   commenced.      1368 — 1370,    Prior   Forcer   builds 
kitchen  at  Durham  (a  very  remarkable  fabric,  still  remaining)  ; 
1380,  altar-screen.  Lord  Neville.) 
Arms — A  chevron.     (Tomb.) 

D.  Aleford ;  B.  Durham,  beneath  the  throne,  which  he  had  himself 
erected  over  his  tomb. 
1382     John  Fordham,  Dean  of  Wells. 

Deposed  1388. 
1388     Walter  Skireavt,  Bp.  Bath  and  Wells. 
(Cloisters  continued.) 

Built  dormitory  at  Durham ;  Shincliffe  Bridge.     Left  100  m.  to  the 
building  of  the  Lantern  at  York.     Repaired  church  and  palace  at 
Howden,  and  erected  the  tower  (a  magnificent  example)  entirely. 
Built  also  chapel  at  Skirlaw,  his  native  place. 
A7^ms — Six   osier-wands,   interlaced    in    cross.      (Tomb,   cloisters, 
tower  of  York  Minster,  &c.)     In  the  cloisters,  the  osier- wands  are 
once  interlaced  in  saltier. 
B.  Durham,  N.  aisle  of  choir.     Tomb  wretchedly'-  mutilated  after 
Reformation,  and  body  removed  very  lately  to  opposite  side  of 
aisle. 
1406     Thomas  Langeey. 

Altered   Galilee    (unhappily),   and    placed    font    there.      Finished 
cloisters,    (those   now    existing   are   of    far   more   recent   date.) 
Founded  a  school  for  grammar,  and  another  for  music,  in  Palace 
Green. 
[Prior  Wessington  (1416 — 1444)  carried  on  larga  works  of  restora- 
tion, and   (supposed)  beautifying,  chiefly  insertion  of  windows  in 
several  places.     1429,  the  great  belfry  fired  by  lightning,  restored 
by  Wessington.] 
Arms — Paly  of  six,  a  mullet  fur  difference.     (Galilee.) 
B.  Galilee,  tomb  of  his  own  erection. 
1437     Robert  Neville,  Bp.  Salisbury. 

Built  Bishop's  Exchequer  on  Palace  Green, 
B.  Durham,  Galilee. 
1457     Lawrence  Boothe,  Chanc.  England. 
Built  gateway  of  Auckland  Castle. 
To  York,  1476. 
1476     William  Dudley,  Dean  of  Windsor. 

Arms — Or,  a  lion  rampant,  vert,  tail  forked. 
B.  AVestminster  Abbey,  S.  side  of  S.  Nicholas'  Chapel. 
1484     John  Sherwood,  Adn.  Richmond  and  Exeter. 

D.  and  B.  Rome. 
1494    Richard  Fox, 

(1494 — 1519,  Prior  Castell  built  College  gateway.) 
At  his  translation  to  Winchester,  in  1502,  Bishop  Fox  was  occupied 
in  great  changes  in  the  palace. 
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1502     William  Sever,  Bp.  Carlisle,  Abb.  S,  Mary,  York. 

B.  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  York. 
1507     Christopher  Bainbridge. 

Translated  to  York,  1508. 
1509     Thomas  Ruthall. 

B.  Westminster. 
1522     Thomas  Wolsey,  Bp.  Bath  and  Wells. 

To  Winchester,  1528. 
1529     Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bp.  London. 

Libraries,  London  and  Cambridge.  Chapel,  aqueduct,  tolbooth,  and 
gate,  Durham.  Summerhouse  {Solarium)^  Auckland.  Repaired 
bridge  at  Durham,  and  Nurham  Castle. 

D.  and  B.  Lambeth. 
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On  the  History  of  Church  Arrangemeiit.  Read  at  the  Public 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  held 
in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  May  26th,  1852.  By 
William  Hey  Dykes,  Esq.,  Architect. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  he  uninteresting  on  the  present  occasion 
very  briefly  to  review  some  of  the  principal  forms  of  churches 
Avhich  have,  during  different  ages,  been  current  in  Christendom. 
It  would,  within  the  limits  of  a  paper,  be  manifestly  impossible 
to   enter  into   details  respecting   the  various  questions  which 
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present  themselves  while  pursuing  the  subject  proposed  for 
consideration.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  confine 
myself  to  some  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  which  have 
marked  the  great  normal  types  of  churches. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  particular  places  for  common  prayer, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  Holy  Scripture.  During  the  Apostolic  age,  how- 
ever, and  until  the  enfranchisement  of  Christianity  under  Con- 
stantine,  frequent  persecutions  and  the  poverty  of  Christians 
prevented  them  from  raising  suitable  temples  for  the  divine 
worship.  "  Unto  the  time  of  Constantine,"  says  our  homily, 
*'  by  the  space  of  above  three  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour 
Christ,  when  Christian  religion  was  most  pure,  and  indeed 
golden,  Christians  had  but  low  and  poor  conventicles,  and 
simple  oratories,  yea,  caves  under  the  ground,  called  crypta'^ 
where  they,  for  fear  of  persecution,  assembled  secretly  together ; 
a  figure  whereof  remaineth  in  the  vaults,  which  yet  are  builded 
under  great  churches  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  the  old  state 
of  the  primitive  Church  before  Constantine."*  Now  of  these 
simple  oratories  and  low  conventicles,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  have  any  remains.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  "  caves  under  the 
ground,  called  cri/ptce,  where  Christians,  for  fear  of  persecution, 
assembled  secretly  together"  that  w^e  must  turn  for  the  first  monu- 
ments of  Christian  art.  And  here  I  would  beg  to  introduce  you 
to  ancient  Rome,  in  her  palmy  days,  the  great  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  centre  of  civilization,  the  chief  seat  of  the  arts, 
shortly  after  the  time  when  Augustus  could  boast  that  he  had 
made  it  a  city  of  marble.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  take 
you  with  me  to  view  the  wondrous  edifices  which  adorned  that 
proud  capital  of  Pagan  idolatry.  We  must  turn  away  from 
the  temples,  the  palaces,  the  baths,  from  the  Forum,  the  Coli- 
seum, and  the  Capitol,  to  examine  the  quarries  out  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  materials  were  taken  for  rearing 
these  stupendous  works.  Rome,  like  some  other  cities,  ancient 
and  modern,  as  Paris,  Alexandria,  Naples  and  Syracuse,  is  to 
a  great  extent  surrounded  and  undermined  by  long  tortuous 
excavations.  These  were  originally  made  in  quarrying  the 
volcanic,  sandy  rock,  of  which  the  sub-soil  consists,  and  which 
from  its  nature  is  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  long  gal- 
leries. From  these  sand  was  dug  in  large  quantities,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  cement ;  and  in  process  of 
time,  the  substratum  of  Rome  on  one  side  became  completely 
perforated  by  a  network  of  excavations. 

The  arenarii  or  sand-diggers  were  persons  of  the  lowest 
grade,  and  among  them  Christianity  appears  to  have  spread 
very  early,  probably  from  its  having  been   a  common  punish- 

♦  Sermon  against  Peril  of  Idolatry,  Part  III. 
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mcnt  of  Christians  to  send  them  to  work  in  the  sand-pits  ;  and 
during  times  of  persecution,  the  converts  here  employed,  both 
took  refuge  themselves  and  also  put  the  whole  Church  in  pos- 
session of  these  under-ground  retreats.    Here,  also,  it  was,  that 
for  three  hundred  years,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  custom 
of  burning  the  dead,  the  entire  Christian  population  of  Rome 
found  sepulchre.     These   crypts,  then,  as  might  be  expected, 
contain    many  monuments   of  their   occupation  by  the  Chris- 
tians; throughout  they  are  furnished  with  tombs  and  chapels; 
remains  of  fonts   and   altars   are   constantly  to   be   seen,  and 
Christian  paintings  and  inscriptions  are  everywhere  to  be  found. 
It  is,  then,  here  that  we   must  look  for  the  first  churches  of 
Christendom,  of  which  we  have  existing  remains.     The  archi- 
tecture  of  these  places  is,  in  the   strictest   sense,   sepulchral. 
Tombs  were  the  first  altars,  and  mausoleums  the  first  churches 
of  Christians.     The  mortal  remains  of  the  common  brotherhood 
of  believers  were  deposited  in  niches  scooped  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  long  passages,  and   secured  by  flat  slabs  of  marble,  on 
which    were   inscribed   the   name   of   the   deceased,   a  simj^le 
cross,  or  some  other  Christian  emblem. 

To  the  confessors  and  martyrs,  however,  more  distinguished 
resting  places  were  allotted.  A  space  broader  and  more  regu- 
lar than  the  usual  passages,  and  ending  in  a  blank  wall,  was,  in 
such  cases,  selected  or  excavated ;  recesses  surmounted  by  half 
domes  were  hollowed  out  of  the  extremity  and  two  sides  of  the 
square  ;  the  roof  was  formed  into  the  resemblance  of  a  cupola, 
through  which  a  hole  was  sometimes  pierced  to  the  upper 
world  to  give  light ;  the  sarcophagus  at  the  higher  end  served 
as  an  altar,  and  the  whole  formed  a  chamber  bearing  some 
likeness  to  the  Greek  cross,  and  was  well  suited  both  by  its 
size  and  associations  for  the  little  martyr  band  who  worshipped 
within  it.  These  primitive  churches  abound  in  the  catacombs, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  execution  of  them  is,  in  most 
cases,  very  rude  and  simple.* 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantino  and  establishment  of 
Christianity,  these  crypts  ceased  to  be  frequented  for  refuge, 
but  past  associations  had  invested  them  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, and  for  centuries  they  were  held  in  veneration  and  con- 
stantly visited.  S.  Jerome,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  has  left  us  a  lively  picture  of  these  fastnesses  of  the 
primitive  Church.  "  When  I  w^as  in  Rome,"  says  he,  "  still  a 
youth,  and  employed  in  literary  pursuits,  I  was  accustomed,  in 
company  with  others  of  my  own  age  and  actuated  hy  the  same 
feelings,  to  visit  on  Sundays,  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  often  to  go  down  into  the  crypts  dug  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  where  the  walls  on  either  side  are  lined  with 
the  dead  ;  and  so  intense  is  the  darkness  that  we  almost  realize 

*  See  Markland's  Church  in  the  Catacombs. 
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the  words  of  the  prophet,  ^  they  go  clown  alive  into  hell.'  Here 
and  there  a  scanty  aperture,  ill-deserving  the  name  of  a  win- 
dow, admits  scarcely  light  enough  to  mitigate  the  gloom  that 
reigns  below;  and  as  we  advance  through  the  shades  with  cau- 
tious steps  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of  Virgil, 
*  Horror  is  on  all  sides  ;  even  silence  terrifies  the  mind.'  " 

These  catacomb  chapels  seem  to  have  suggested  the  type  for 
the  monumental  cJiurches  which,  in  primitive  ages,  were  erected 
over  the  graves  of  particular  saints,  where  Christians  met  at 
stated  periods  for  commemorating  their  departed  brethren,  and 
commending  to  the  Divine  protection  all  those  who  slept  in 
the  faith.  These  buildings  I  must  not  now  describe,  but  I 
will  merely  add  that  they  were  circular  structures,  and  that 
the  most  celebrated  by  far  was  the  one  raised  by  Constan- 
tino and  his  mother  Helena  over  the  sepulchre  of  Our 
Lord  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  afterwards,  in  its  turn,  fur- 
nished the  idea  for  the  round  churches,  of  which  we  have 
four  remaining  in  this  country. 

The  conversion  of  Constantine,  as  may  well  be  believed, 
caused  an  immediate  demand  for  architectural  structures 
suited  to  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  heathen 
temples  were  manifestly  unfitted  for  this  purpose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  internal  space  which  they  afforded. 
There  were,  however,  in  Rome,  other  buildings  which  fur- 
nished all  that  was  needed.  These  were  the  Basilicas  or 
Halls  of  Justice.  Two  of  them,  the  Laterana  and  the  Vati- 
cana,  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Constantine  into 
churches,  and  to  have  served  as  the  models  for  the  future 
ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  plan  of  these  buildings  was 
very  simple — an  oblong  area,  divided  by  a  double  row  of 
pillars  into  what  may  be  termed  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
bounded  by  a  transverse  aisle  or  transept,  raised  by  several 
steps,  and  terminating  at  the  extremity  opposite  the  entrance 
in  a  semi  circular  apse  or  tribune. 

1  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Basilica  has  to  us  pe- 
culiar interest,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pilate's  Judgment 
Hall,  of  which  we  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  was  one  of  these ; 
and  this  raised  space  at  the  extremity  was  "  the  place  called 
the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Gabbatha." 

The  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  suggested  the  addi- 
tion in  front  of  the  Basilica  of  a  square  court,  the  atrium,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  fountain.  This  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  or  cloister,  and  within  it  the  penitents 
stood  who  were  excluded  from  the  sacred  building.  Imme- 
diately within  the  walls  was  the  nartke.v  or  pronaos^  where 
were  stationed  the  catechumens,  who  were  not  yet  admitted 
into   the  Church  by  baptism.     Beyond  this  was  the  nave  of 
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the  church,  separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of  columns  which 
usually  supported  round  arches.  This  was  the  locus  Jidelium, 
or  place  for  those  who  were  in  full  communion,  and  here 
the  congregation  stood,  as  in  the  heathen  basilica — the  men  to 
the  right  and  the  women  to  the  left.  Towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  nave  was  cdncellum,  the  choir,  which  was  raised  above 
the  nave  by  two  or  three  steps,  and  was  railed  off  or  separated 
from  it  by  its  cancelli,  or  enclosures.  This  was  appropriated 
to  the  singers  and  inferior  clergy  ;  on  either  side  or  sometimes 
in  the  centre  were  the  amhones  or  desks,  from  whence  the 
epistles  and  Gospel  were  read. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  nave  was  the  sanctuary^  which  was 
elevated  by  several  steps,  and  divided  from  the  nave  by  the 
triumphal  arch.  In  the  centre  of  the  sanctui  ry  stood  the  altar, 
which  was  usually  surmounted  by  a  ciborium  or  tabernacle, 
supported  by  small  pillars. 

At  the  extremity  was  the  tribune,  or  apse,  wdthin  which,  over- 
looking the  whole  church,  arose  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  flanked 
to  the  right  and  left  by  the  seats  of  the  attendant  o-argy. 

Immediately  beneath  the  sanctuary,  and  generady  half  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  floor,  was  the  crypt,  or  confessio,  an  open- 
ing admitting  a  sight  of  its  interior  from  the  naN  3,  and  of  the 
tomb  containing  relics  of  the  saint  in  whose  name  the  church 
was  dedicated,  which  was  placed  directly  below  the  altar. 

Respecting  the  architecture  of  these  buildings  I  must  not  now 
dilate;  it  presents  us,  however,  with  a  particularly  interesting 
study,  as  showing  the  first  attempts  of  Christianity  to  break 
the  bonds  of  classical  proportions,  and  to  develop  new  sources 
of  ornament.  The  materials  are  generally  of  a  strangely  mingled 
character;  the  pillars,  taken  frequently  at  random  from  more 
ancient  structures,  are  of  every  order,  size,  and  excellence;  the 
most  exquisitely  wrought  alternating  with  the  rudest.  The  ceil- 
ings are  perfectly  plain,  mere  wooden  rafters.  The  pavement, 
however,  is  almost  invariably  of  rich  marble  inlaid  in  mosaic,  and 
the  cancelli,  the  ambones,  the  ciborium,  and  frequently  also 
the  triumphal  arch,  and  the  shell  of  the  apse,  and  sometimes 
also  the  walls  of  the  nave,  are  encrusted  with  the  richest  de- 
scription of  mosaic. 

In  these  basilicas  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  font,  because 
in  primitive  ages  the  font  did  not  form  one  of  the  internal  features 
of  a  church.  In  those  days  there  was  but  one  baptistry  in  each 
diocese,  and  this  was  a  distinct  building  detached  from  the 
cathedral  church.  Here  the  bishop  baptized  publicly  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  which  were  then  the  only  times  when  the 
Sacrament  was  administered,  excepting  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  baptistries  were  circular  structures  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
under  the  centre  of  which  the  font  was  placed.      This  was 
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church  differed  from  the  type  current  in  the  western  world. 
Instead,  then,  of  the  lengthened  nave  and  transverse  presbytery 
of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  Greek  church  consisted  (and  I  may 
say  still  consists)  of  four  equal  avenues,  placed  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  the  cross  known  as  the  Greek 
cross,  and  in  the  centre  where  the  roofs  meet  rises  a  dome. 
The  angles  of  the  cross  are  usually  filled  up  by  aisles,  whilst  a 
narthexis  added  at  the  west  end,  and  three  apsides  at  the  east. 
Perhaps  the  oriental  church  may  be  more  fitly  described  as  a 
gabled  Greek  cross  with  a  central  dome,  inscribed  in  a  square, 
with  an  addition  at  the  west  end,  and  a  triapsidal  termination 
at  the  east.  In  some  of  the  more  sumptuous  churches,  smaller 
cupolas  are  also  reared  besides  over  each  of  the  four  arms  of 
the  cross,  as  in  the  noble  church  of  S.  Mark's,  at  Venice. 

Internally,  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  church  is  generally 
similar  to  that  of  the  basilica.  The  western  arm,  which  is 
fronted  by  the  narthex,  being  considered  as  nave ;  and  the  eastern, 
which  ends  in  an  apse,  forming  the  sanctuary  and  tribune.  The 
great  difference,  however,  is  that  in  place  of  the  tmimphal  arch, 
the  Greek  church  adopts  a  solid  screen,  the  icojiostasis,  as  the 
division  between  the  nave  and  the  sanctuary.  In  the  centre  of 
this  screen  is  a  doorway  closed  by  curtains,  which  are  not 
drawn  aside  until  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  The 
apsidal  chapels  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  are  respectively 
the  prothesis,  where  the  elements  are  kept  before  consecration, 
and  the  diaconion  or  vestry.  In  the  more  ancient  Greek 
churches,  the  transepts  usually  contained  galleries  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  women.  These,  however,  are  not  common 
now,  the  modern  practice  being  for  the  women  to  mingle  with 
the  men  in  the  nave  below.  In  the  Armenian  division  of  the 
oriental  Church  both  nave  and  transepts,  as  well  as  sanctuary, 
have  apsidal  terminations;  and  an  octagonal  tower,  with  low 
conical  covering,  generally  occupies  the  place  of  the  dome. 

The  great  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of 
the  Church  had  the  effect  of  causing  each  party  to  adhere  most 
rigidly  to  their  own  peculiar  form  of  building;  and  it  is  only 
in  those  cities  of  Italy  which  had  political  connexion  with 
the  eastern  empire,  that  we  find  any  examples  of  Byzantine 
architecture  west  of  the  Adriatic.  The  famous  church  of 
S.  Mark,  at  Venice,  may  doubtless  be  cited  as  the  noblest 
specimen  of  Byzantine  art  in  the  west,  and  the  church  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  at  Constantinople  (now  unhappily  desecrated 
by  the  worship  of  the  false  prophet),  as  the  grandest  instance 
in  the  east. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  works  of  Byzantine  architecture 
into  Lombardy,  doubtless  assisted  in  the  further  development 
of  Gothic  architecture.     The  central  cupola,  at  the  intersection 
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of  the  cross,  suggested  a  new  position  for  the  bell  tower,  of 
which  great  advantage  was  taken  in  after  days.  The  art  also 
of  vaulting  in  stone,  which  was  taught  by  the  Byzantines, 
materially  helped  to  carry  out  the  vertical  principle,  by  bring- 
ing in  the  use  of  clustered  shafts  instead  of  isolated  pillars,  and 
by  requiring  certain  of  these  to  be  carried  up  to  support  the 
roof. 

But  besides  the  Greek  and  Roman  types  of  churches,  there 
is  another  (perhaps  more  primitive),  to  which  I  must  now  call 
your  attention,  and  this  is  the  ancient  British. 

Of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  these  Islands  we 
have  no  authentic  record;  but  the  tradition  w^hich  seems  to  be 
best  supported  is,  that  S.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  S.  Simon 
Zelotes,  were  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
the  former  erected  the  first  church  in  this  country,  at  Glaston- 
bury, in  Somersetshire,  in  the  thirty-first  year  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain  appears  to  have 
been  rapid,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  it  is 
said  to  have  become  the  established  religion.  We  do  not, 
however,  possess  ecclesiastical  remains  of  this  very  early 
period,  and  may  reasonably  imagine  that  the  churches  then 
reared  were  of  wood,  as  we  know  was  commonly  the  case  at  a 
considerably  later  period.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures in  these  Islands,  of  which  we  can  speak  with  confidence, 
and  of  which  we  have  actual  remains,  are  the  churches  in 
Ireland  built  by  S.  Patrick  and  his  followers.  Fortunately 
we  have  documentary  evidence  which  establishes  the  date  of 
many  of  these.  These  churches  all  preserve  the  same  general 
arrangement,  and  though  humble  and  simple  even  to  rude- 
ness, are  of  the  deepest  interest.  They  are  almost  invariably 
of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  sixty  feet  in  length,  and 
frequently  not  so  long.  They  consist  of  nave  and  chancel, 
each  a  parallelogram,  and  separated  by  a  semicircular  arch. 
Unlike  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  east  end  is 
never  terminated  by  an  apse,  and  the  altar  appears  invariably 
to  have  stood  immediately  against  the  eastern  wall.  These 
churches  have  rarely  more  than  a  single  entrance,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  and  they  are  imperfectly 
lighted  by  small  windows  splaying  inwards,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  been  glazed. 

At  the  time  when  these  were  built,  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  light  of  the  world,  and  constantly  was  it  pouring  forth 
a  stream  of  holy  and  educated  men  to  carry  learning  and  religion 
to  every  portion  of  Europe.  But  the  first  etiorts  of  the  band  of 
missionaries  who  set  out  from  this  Isle  of  Saints  seem  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  keeping  alive  the  dying  embers  of  the 
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Church  among  the  aborigines  of  Britain,  who  were  then  driven 
by  Saxon  persecution  into  Cornwall  and  the  extremities  of  the 
Island,  and  where  Druidism  again  appeared  to  be  regaining 
its  influence.  Here,  then,  they  landed  in  large  numbers,  and  so 
zealously  do  they  seem  to  have  laboured  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, that  there  is  hardly  a  parish  in  Cornwall  which  does  not 
contain  some  memorial  of  these  Irish  Saints.  Among  other 
relics  of  them  are  several  little  oratories  which  tradition  asserts 
to  have  been  erected  by  them,  and  which,  from  their  likeness  to 
the  churches  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  Ireland,  and  from  their 
utter  dissimilarity  to  any  Saxon  or  Norman  remains,  may  with 
good  reason  be  attributed  to  these  primitive  missionaries. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  little  oratory  of 
S.  Piran,  which  was  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  preserved 
till  our  own  days,  by  having  been  for  centuries  buried  in  the 
sands. 

S.  Piran,  a  native  of  Ossory,  as  we  are  told,  was  induced, 
at  an  advanced  age,  to  go  forth  as  missionary  bishop  to  Corn- 
wall. Early  in  the  fifth  century,  he  landed  on  the  western 
shores  and  fixed  his  abode  on  the  northern  coast,  about  eight 
miles  from  S.  Ives.  Here  he  built  his  cell,  and  near  it  an 
oratory,  beside  a  spring,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  his  own 
country  of  Ireland.  Here,  then,  he  lived  till  the  infirmities  of 
age  crept  upon  him,  and  here  he  died  and  was  buried,  and  the 
place  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  The  Domesday  Book, 
preserved  at  Exeter,  informs  us  that,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  there  was  at  the  place  a  collegiate  establishment  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  and  nine  canons.  But  before  that  date  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  little  oratory  had  been  overwhelmed 
in  the  sand.  Tradition  had  even  pointed  out  the  exact  place 
where  this  chapel  was  interred;  and  for  centuries  afterwards  the 
little  hill  which  concealed  it  was  a  favourite  burial  place.  The 
sands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  continually  shifting,  and  in  the 
last  century  the  hillock  which  covered  the  lost  church  began  to 
move,  and  at  length  exposed  portions  of  the  building.  In  the 
year  1835  the  sand  was  removed  from  the  ancient  edifice,  and 
once  more  the  oratory  of  S.  Piran  stood  forth  in  its  original 
condition,  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  when  forsaken  and  left  to  be 
overwhelmed.  The  doorways  and  apertures  of  the  wall  had 
been  closed  with  stone,  and  the  roof  removed,  but  otherwise  it 
appeared  to  have  been  left  in  its  pristine  state. 

This  little  chapel  is  a  parallelogram,  of  the  diminutive  in- 
ternal dimensions  of  24J  ft.  by  12  ft.  It  is  nevertheless  divided 
by  a  stone  screen  into  chancel  and  nave.  One  door,  towards 
the  western  end  of  the  south  side,  gives  entrance  to  the  nave, 
and  another,  towards  the  north  side  of  the  east  end,  opens  into 
the  chancel.     In  each  instance  the  church  is  entered  by  a  de- 
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scent  of  three  steps ;  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  common 
in  the  ancient  British  churches.  A  stone  bench,  commencing 
on  the  south  side,  against  the  chancel  screen,  is  carried  round 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nave  and  continued  along  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  to  the  east  wall.  The  altar  forms  the  tomb  of 
S.  Piran;  it  is  of  stone,  and  placed  longitudinally,  and  is  in- 
scribed with  a  simple  cross  and  the  name  S.  Piranus.  The 
chancel  screen  is  peculiar,  in  having  its  entrance  not  in  the 
centre  but  at  the  north  side. 

At  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  west,  are  the  remains  of 
the  oratory  of  S.  Gwythian.  This  consists  of  a  distinct  nave  and 
chancel,  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  stone  bench.  The  altar,  as 
at  S.  Piran's,  is  of  stone,  but  lies  parallel  with  the  east  wall. 
Still  further  westward,  in  the  parish  of  Madron,  is  the  diminu- 
tive little  oratory  of  S.  Madderne,  which  measures  internally 
20  ft.  by  10  ft.  This,  like  S.  Piran's,  is  a  single  parallelogram, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  bench,  and,  like  it,  has  a  division  running 
across  to  mark  the  distinction  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  altar 
is  of  stone,  parallel  with  the  east  wall.  This  church  has,  in  the 
south  west  angle,  a  well,  fed  by  a  stream  which  flows  through 
it,  which,  doubtless,  in  former  ages,  served  as  a  font.* 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer  wath  these  early  British 
churches.  I  have  shown  you  that  they  were  built  after  a  dis- 
tinct type,  differing  alike  both  from  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  ; 
their  chief  distinction  being  in  their  square  east  wall  with  the 
altar  standing  immediately  against  it,  without  having  seats  for 
the  clergy  beyond. 

The  Boman  basilica,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  undoubtedly 
copied  from  the  heathen  hall  of  judgment,  and  the  plan  of 
the  Greek  church  was  as  evidently  a  modification  and  combina- 
tion of  the  basilica,  and  the  monumental  chapel;  which  latter  in 
its  turn  had  been  borrowed  from  the  catacomb  chapel  of  Rome. 
The  British  form  of  church,  on  the  contrary,  has  far  higher 
claims  to  be  considered  as  of  primitive,  if  not  of  apostolical, 
origin.  Mr.  Petrie  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  round  towers 
and  ancient  churches  of  Ireland,  argues  justly,  that  these  latter 
must  have  been  built  after  some  type  transmitted  by  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity,  and  gives  strong  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  model  which  was  followed  was  the  church,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  built  by  S.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at 
Glastonbury. 

On  the  arrival  of  Augustine  in  England,  in  the  year  597,  the 
basilican  form  of  church  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  was  adopted  during  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times  in  all 
those  parts  which  were  converted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  himself  and  his  followers.  The  Saxon  church  of  Brixworth, 
in  Northauiptonshire,  of  which  a  most  interesting  account  is 

*  See  Archseological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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given  by  Mr.  Poole  in  our  volume  for  1851,  was,  as  he  has 
shown,  a  perfect  basilica  in  its  arrangement.*  As,  however, 
the  ancient  British  Church  became  gradually  amalgamated 
with  the  Saxon  branch  planted  by  Augustine,  the  British  type 
seems  generally  to  have  come  into  favour,  and  was  eventually 
almost  invariably  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  atrium  and  narthex  do  not  appear  to  have  been  brought 
here  with  the  basilica;  the  former  of  these,  however,  doubtless 
suggested  the  idea  of  the   cloister,  which,  in  after  ages,  was 
commonly  placed   on  the   south   side  of  our  abbey  churches ; 
and   the   latter   probably  found   its   substitute   in   the    ample 
porches  which  were  added  to  almost  all  our  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices.   Several  of  our  earlier  monastic  churches  are,  in  fact,  com- 
plete basilicas  in  plan;  among  these  Westminster,  Tewkesbury, 
and  Norwich  may  be  mentioned,  whose  lengthened  naves  and 
short  apsidal  sanctuaries,  with  their  choirs  projecting  into  the 
structural  nave,  are  plain  examples  of  the  Roman  type.     Still, 
however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  basilican 
arrangement  of  the  apse  was  ever  followed.     The  apsidal  ter- 
mination seems  almost  invariably  to  have  been   screened  off 
from  the  choir,  and  to  have  been   made  the   depository  of  the 
shrine  of  the  saint  who  was  held  in  highest  veneration  in  the 
particular  church,  and  the   choir  itself  appears  to  have  been 
disposed  with  seats  for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  as  well  as  for  the 
singers,  in  its  western  portion,  and  with  the  altar  standing  im- 
mediately against  its  eastern  screen.     One  notable  example  of 
basilican  arrangement  remained,  however,  until  a  short  time 
ago,  in  Canterbury  cathedral.    The  altar,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  there  approached  by  a  noble  ascent  of  about  twenty  steps. 
These  are  not  all  in   one   flight.     At  about  half  way  up  is  a 
level  space,  and  on  this  the   altar  originally  stood,  whilst  the 
metropolitical  chair  occupied  the  higher  position,  now  appro- 
priated to  the  altar.     Unhappily,  however,  modern  alterations 
have  been  allowed  to   deprive  us   of  this   solitary  instance  in 
England  of  the  original  Roman  tradition. 

In  the  most  ancient  Irish  churches,  the  door,  as  I  before 
stated,  is,  I  believe,  universally  at  the  west;  in  this  country, 
however,  excepting  in  some  of  the  more  magnificent  of  our 
abbeys  and  cathedral  churches,  the  main  entrance  is  almost  in- 
variably on  the  south  side.  The  prevalence  of  westerly  winds 
probably  suggested  this  change  of  position ;  but  ritualists  have 
given  us  another  reason  for  it.  The  church,  say  they,  was  ty- 
pified by  the  ark,  and  of  this  it  was  ordered,  "  the  door  shalt 
thou  set  in  the  side  of  it."  Allusion  to  the  "lower,  second,  and 
third  stories"  of  the  ark  has  by  some  also  been  thought  to  be 
found  in  the  aisle  arches,  triforium,  and  clerestory  of  our  more 
sumptuous  mediaeval  churches. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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But  1  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Respecting  our  mediaeval 
churches,  I  think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more,  as  you 
are  all  fully  conversant  with  their  arrangements,  and  must, 
doubtless,  have  observed  that  they  follow  the  type  of  the 
ancient  Irish  examples,  in  having  nave  and  chancel,  each  paral- 
lelograms in  plan,  divided  by  a  screen,  and  the  aliar  placed 
against  the  eastern  wall. 

You  are  also  well  aware  that  no  wanton  alteration  of  these 
arrangements  was  required  by  the  Reformation  in  this  country. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  rubric  directing  that  our  chancels 
remain  as  in  times  past,  and  by  the  practice  of  men  like 
Cosin  and  Montague  and  Laud,  who  still  built  churches  with 
chancels  and  screens  in  conformity  with  ancient  traditions.  In 
Leeds,  however,  I  need  but  refer  you  to  your  only  seventeenth 
century  church  of  S.  John,  with  its  spacious  chancel  and 
stately  screen,  as  a  proof  that  these  significant  features  were 
purposely  retained. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  excused,  if  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
I  venture  to  make  one  further  remark.  Among  the  many  new 
churches  which  have  been  erected  in  this  town  during  the  last 
few  years,  several  of  them  of  great  architectural  excellence, 
and  conforming  to  ancient  traditions,  there  is,  as  I  believe, 
but  one  which  possesses  a  chancel  screen.  I  have  shown  you,  I 
think,  that  this  feature  belongs  to  churches  of  all  times  and  of 
all  places.  Countries  have  been  different,  rituals  have  been 
various,  church  arrangements  have  been  dissimilar,  but  this  is 
still  to  be  found.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  basilica  of  the  age  of 
Constantine,  in  the  oriental  church  of  modern  days,  in  the 
little  oratories  of  S.  Piran  and  S.  Maddern,  in  the  gorgeous 
cathedral  of  mediaeval  date,  and  in  the  structures  reared  by  the 
great  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  True, 
modern  Romanists  and  modern  Puritans  alike  disclaim  against 
this  most  significant  partition  of  the  material  temple ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  will  deem  their  objections  worthy  of 
being  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  universal  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

An  extract  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Beveridge  may  not, 
perhaps,  form  an  inappropriate  conclusion.  The  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  the  church  of 
S.  Peter,  Cornhill,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  rector,  after  its 
rebuilding,  subsequent  to  the  great  fire  of  London.  This 
church,  I  should  add,  as  well  as  that  of  All  Hallows  the  Great, 
Thames-street,  differs  from  the  other  churches  erected  at  the 
same  period,  in  the  possession  of  a  distinct  chancel  screen. 

"  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  says  he,  "  being  the 
highest  mystery  in  all  our  religion,  as  representing  the  death 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  us,  h^nce  that  place  where  this  Sacra- 
ment is  adminstered  was  always  made  and  reputed  the  highest 
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place  in  the  church ;  and,  therefore,  also,  it  was  wont  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen  or  partition  of 
network,  in  Latin  cancelli,  and  that  so  generally  that  from 
thence  the  place  itself  is  called  the  chancel.  That  this  was 
anciently  observed  in  the  building  of  all  considerable  churches 
within  a  few  centuries  after  the  apostles  themselves,  even  in 
the  days  of  Constantino  the  Great,  as  well  as  in  all  ages  since, 
I  could  easily  demonstrate  from  the  records  of  those  times.  But 
having  waived  antiquity  hitherto,  I  am  loth  to  trouble  you  with  it 
now ;  but  I  mention  it  at  present  only  because  some,  perhaps, 
may  wonder  why  this  should  be  observed  in  our  church  rather 
than  in  all  the  other  churches  which  have  lately  been  built  in 
this  city,  whereas  they  should  rather  wonder  why  it  was  not 
observed  in  all  others  as  well  as  this.  For,  besides  our  obliga- 
tions to  conform  as  much  as  may  be  to  the  practice  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  to  avoid  all  novelty  and  singularity  in 
all  things  relating  to  the  worship  of  God,  it  cannot  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages  and  places,  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years  together  should  observe 
such  a  custom  as  this,  except  there  were  grave  reasons  for  it. 
What  they  were  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  now.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present,  that  the  chancel  in  our 
Christian  churches  was  always  looked  upon  as  answerable  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple,  which  you  know  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  sanctuary  or  body  of  the  temple  by  the  command 
of  God  himself." 


On  the  recent  Excavations  at  Sawley  Ahhey,  in  Yorkshire.  Head 
at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  held  at  Thornton  College, 
Sept.  ]5th,  1852.     By  John  Richard  Walbran,  Esq. 

The  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Sawley  are  situated  in  the 
vale  of  the  Ribble,  immediately  above  that  point  of  the  river 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

According  to  a  memorandum  in  the  chartulary  of  the  house, 
now  preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, this  abbey  was  founded,  in  the  year  1147,  by  William  de 
Percy,  Baron  of  TopclifFe  and  Spofford  ;  the  establishment  of 
an  abbot,  twelve  monks  and  ten  lay  brethren  having  been  pro- 
vided from  Newminster  in  Northumberland,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  great  monastery  of  Fountains. 

About  forty  years,  however,  after  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  institution  was  in  danger  of  being  dissolved.  The 
monks  cemplained  that,  through  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
their  corn  rotted  on  the  ground ;  that  they  were  in  want  both  of 
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food  and  clothing ;  and,  so  far  as  we  may  infer  from  the  contem- 
porary record  of  their  position,  that  the  fabric  itself  was  in 
danger  of  ruin. 

The  founder  was  now^  dead,  and  his  estates  vested  in  his 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress,  Maud  Countess  of  Warwick.  She 
was  a  pious  and  benevolent  woman,  and  on  learning  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  house,  and  the  determination  of  the  abbot  of 
Clarevall  and  the  visitors  of  the  order  that,  in  default  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  patroness,  the  abbey  must  be  destroyed,  she 
obviated  the  scandal  that  awaited  her  father's  inoperative 
foundation,  by  the  donation  of  the  church  of  Tadcaster  and 
about  an  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Catton,  where  she  was 
born. 

The  sub-infeudatories  of  the  Percys  were  inclined,  from  time 
to  time,  to  contribute  their  acres  and  oxgangs  to  the  foundation 
of  their  lord:  but  the  attraction  of  the  Lacys  and  their  depend- 
ants to  Whalley  and  Kirkstall,  and  of  the  Romilles  and  Alber- 
narles  to  the  priory  of  Bolton,  prevented  the  accession  of  any 
considerable  territory,  or  the  diversion  of  the  bounty  of  the 
neighbouring  families  in  this  direction. 

When  the  coffers  of  the  religious  houses  had  become  swelled 
to  repletion,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
the  convent  of  Sawley  still  poor  and  dissatisfied.  They  com- 
plained that  the  surrounding  country  was  very  mountainous 
and  w^oody,  attracting  the  vapours  of  the  Irish  Sea;  their 
crops  of  grain  were  uncertain ;  the  concourse  of  people  that 
passed  on  that  public  way  and  claimed  their  hospitality  was 
insupportable ;  and  that  among  other  misfortunes  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scottish  army,  who,  in  one 
of  their  forays,  had  plundered  them  of  their  personal  property, 
and  burned  some  of  their  buildings.  Indeed,  they  were  re- 
duced to  such  exile  circumstances  that  King  Edward  the  First 
prayed  the  Pope  to  confirm  to  them  the  appropriation  of  the 
rectory  of  Gargrave;  most  likely  at  the  request  of  their  neigh- 
bour, Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  also  wrote  to  the  pontiff 
on  the  same  subject. 

After  this  j^eriod,  the  absence  of  intestine  commotion  mav, 
under  the  exercise  of  energy  and  prudence,  have  retrieved  the 
position  of  the  house.  I  have  seen,  however,  no  record  that 
enables  me  to  speak  of  it  with  certainty,  until  the  vear  1381 
when  a  very  interesting  and  synoptical  glance  is  afforded  by  a 
compotus  or  household  book  of  the  abbey,  preserved  amono-  the 
Assheton  MSS.  at  Whalley.  From  this  valuable  record  it  ap- 
pears that  the  revenue  of  the  convent  amounted  to  about  377/.  of 
the  money  of  that  day ;  that  the  establishment  consisted  of  at  least 
seventy  persons,  of  whom  thirty  were  professed,  the  restbeing  em- 
ployed in  the  house  or  on  the  land;  and  that  their  hospitality  and 
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domestic  economy  were  conducted  on  such  a  scale  as  to  require, 
in  one  significant  article  of  consumption,  the  provision  of  253 
quarters  of  malted  oats,  and  164  quarters  of  barley.  The  most 
suggestive  entries  have  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  his 
"  History  of  Craven,"  and  afford  materials  for  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  monastic  household. 

From  this  period,  I  am  unable  to  illustrate  the  condition  of 
the  house,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  when  the  abbot,  Wil- 
liam Trafford,  having  taken  part  in  "  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
was  hanged  at  Lancaster,  10th  March,  1536-7.  As  the  law 
then  stood,  or  rather  was  interpreted,  the  attainder  of  an  abbot 
involved  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  the  abbey 
of  Sawley  was  consequently  forfeited  and  dissolved. 

The  site  of  the  house,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lands,  was  granted,  in  the  next  year,  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy. 
He  was  one  of  those  creatures  that  pandered  to  the  passions  of 
that  detestable  monster  who  then  occupied  the  throne,  and  was 
thus  rewarded  with  estates,  which,  under  proper  direction, 
would  have  obviated,  ere  now,  an  incalculable  amount  of 
spiritual  destitution.  There  is  a  curious  record  of  his  obse- 
quious officiousness,  in  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell, 
about  the  time  when  he  obtained  Sawley,  now  preserved  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  From  one  passage 
it  will  be  remarked  that  even  his  associates  were  not  quite  as- 
sured of  his  integrity.  "  Yt  schall  lyke  your  honourabyll 
lordschypp  to  be   advertyssed,"  says  he,  "  that  I  was  with  my 

lord-lewtenant  at  the  suppressyon  of  Gervayes From 

Gervayes  I  went  to  Sallay,  wher  I  inqueryd  owt  a  chalyce 
thatt  was  brybbed  ffrome  the  kyng  affor  the  suppressyon  off  the 
howes,  and  allso  I  have  ffownd  a  booke  of  dettes  belongyng  to 
the  howes,  and  there  is  a  bark  howes  stoord  with  leddyr.  I 
require  your  lordschypp  to  send  to  me  your  pleassure  whatt  I 
schall  doo  therin. 

"  My  lord,  I  bessyche  you  be  good  lord  to  me :  yt  is 
schewed  to  me  that  the  kynges  hyenes  woUd  ageyn  survey  my 
landes,  and  fferther  Mr.  Chanssler  dyd  send  to  me  thatt  yttwas 
thoght  thatt  I  had  dysseyvyd  the  kyng.  My  lord,  ye  know  thatt 
I  myght  have  hadd  seynt  Lenardes,  whiche  is  better  by  iij  c 
markes  then  my  landes  in  the  ffyrst  survey.  I  dyd  reffuse  thatt ; 
and  on  my  fFaythe,  I  never  knew  whatt  S alley  was,  tyll  ytt  was 
grauntyd.  M.  Fermer  and  M.  Montagew  woUd  have  gyffyn 
syx  c  markes  yerly  for  greness  norton;  and  in  consyderacyon 
theroff,  and  with  my  wyfFe  in  maryage,  the  kynges  hyenes  gave 
me  my  landes  unsurveyd.  YfF  ytt  be  the  kynges  pleasure  to 
have  my  rentalles,  uppon  my  lyff  I  schall  not  lye,  butt  bryng 
them  my  sellfe,  and  hys  grace  schall  have  all  thynges  att  hys 
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conscyence  and  pleasure,  as  knowythe  God,  who  ever  preserve 
yow  with  myche  honorr." 

From  Darcy's  representatives,  the  manor  and  estate  of  Sawley 
passed  to  the  notorious  James  Hay  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose 
granddaughter,  Margaret  Countess  of  Warwick,  w^as  in  posses- 
sion in  the  year  166*2.  About  an  hundred  years  ago,  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Weddells  of  Erswick;  and  was  bequeathed 
by  the  late  William  Weddel,  Esq.  to  the  present  worthy  owner, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  de  Grey,  who,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
has  had  the  felicity  of  possessing  also  the  abbey  of  Fountains 
and  that  of  St.  Mary's  at  York ;  the  only  three  monastic  struc- 
tures in  Yorkshire,  with  the  exception  of  Jervaux,  whose  ruins 
have  been  properly  excavated. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Ribble, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  that  rises  swiftly  to  form  the  eastern 
flank  of  that  picturesque  vale.  From  an  elevation  above  the 
park,  the  eye  may  range  over  a  noble  panorama,  in  which  are 
included  the  old  forest  of  Bolland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
less  rugged  demesne  of  Gisburn  on  the  other,  or  trace  the 
devious  w^andering  of  the  silver  stream,  from  the  lovely  and 
romantic  seclusion  of  Bolton,  until  it  guides  us  to  the  majestic 
ridge  of  Pendle,  the  scenes  and  associations  of  Whalley  and 
Stonyhurst,  and  its  ultimate  destination  in  the  Irish  Sea. 

Before  the  dissolution,  the  abbey  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
close,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  a  park,  of  about  fifty  acres,  entered 
by  two  gates,  traditionally  remembered  by  the  names  of  '*  North 
Port"  and  ''  South  Port."  This  close  has  recently  been  cleared 
of  the  hovels  and  straggling  fences  with  which  it  has  been  long 
encumbered,  and  restored  to  something  like  its  original  aspect 
and  dignity.  Very  few  traces  of  the  old  wall,  however,  now 
remain,  and  in  another  generation,  it  may  be  forgot  that  it  has 
comprehended  that  part  of  the  village  immediately  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  ruin,  and  that  the  highway,  which  now^  intrudes, 
with  so  obviously  unmonastic  a  tendency,  on  the  necessary 
seclusion  of  the  house,  originally  ran  by  the  west  side  of  the 
mill  stream,  and  communicated  more  immediately  with  the 
bridge  than  the  present  road. 

The  village  of  Sawley  has,  probably,  risen  since  the  disso- 
lution, and  in  consequence  of  the  multiplied  tenancies  of  the 
abbey  estate.  In  the  erection  of  the  necessary  farm  holds,  it 
is  obvious  that  recourse  was  first  had  to  the  materials  of  the 
hallowed  pile,  and  more  especially  since  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  could  neither  view  it  with  the  eye  of  admira- 
tion, nor  remember  it  with  sympathy  and  regret. 

The  absence  of  generations  of  subsequent  proprietors,  and 
the  apathy,  or  incapacity,  of  those  to  whom  the  supervision  of 
the  estate  had  been  entrusted,  had  again,  in  the  course  of  three 
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centuries,  nearly  levelled  these  humbler  erections  with  the  ruin 
whence  they  were  derived,  and  had  abandoned  what  the  fury  of 
the  fanatic  or  the  necessities  of  the  sordid  had  once  left,  with 
satiety,  to  unheeded  pillage  and  decay;  so  that  huge  mounds 
of  rubbish  and  a  few  melancholy  fragments  of  ragged  grout- 
work  alone  proclaimed  the  site  where  holiest  and  noblest  hearts 
had  hoped  to  gain  an  untroubled  grave,  and  an  institution  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  had  diffused  blessings — blessings 
we  can  now  scarcely  estimate — to  a  rude  and  insubordinate 
population. 

It  has  been  reserved,  for  the  present  noble  and  worthy  pro- 
prietor of  Sawley,  to  witness  an  acute  and  intelligent  mind, 
directing  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  improvement, 
raise  this  long-neglected,  but  highly-favoured,  portion  of  his 
estates  to  the  character  and  position  it  has  long  demanded  and 
deserved.  A  long  absent  native  of  the  place  might,  indeed, 
doubt  the  fact  of  its  identity,  either  from  the  substitution  of 
new  features,  or  the  revelation  of  those  which  for  centuries  have 
been  concealed,  until  convinced  by  the  majestic  and  imperish- 
able features  of  nature  around.  The  rude  buildings  which  time 
had  even  failed  to  invest  with  the  picturesque  character  of 
decay,  w^ere  removed  or  supplanted  by  more  commodious 
arrangements;  minute  and  irregular  divisions  of  land  were 
suppressed ;  the  park  was  divested  of  its  encumbrances ;  and, 
from  a  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish,  the  outline  of  a  structure  has 
been  disclosed,  which,  though,  of  course,  inferior,  by  far,  to  the 
kindred  piles  of  Fountains  and  Kirkstall,  is  suggestive  of  many 
highly  interesting  considerations,  and  reduces  to  circumstance 
and  certainty,  speculations  with  which  the  musing  mind  had 
invested  forms,  of  which  it  might  justly  deem  that  every  trace 
and  vestige  has  passed  away,  "  as  it  were  a  tale  that  is  told." 

Unlike  many  other  houses  that  will  at  once  occur  to  your 
recollection,  where  a  spacious  or  elaborate  structure  records,  in 
obvious  terms,  the  progressive  affluence  of  the  institution,  the 
buildings  at  Sawley  speak  rather  of  hope  deferred  than  of  pos- 
session, and  more  particularly  represent  the  original  impulse 
and  intent  of  the  founder,  than  the  energy,  the  intelligence,  or 
the  progressive  science  of  those  into  whose  hands  it  was  subse- 
quently entrusted.  A  memorandum,  in  the  chartulary  of  the 
abbey,  records  that  the  first  brethren  went  forth  "  ad  con- 
struendum  Abbatiam  de  Salleia,  petente  et  praeparante  eis 
locum  nobili  viro  Willielmo  de  Percy;"  but  the  definite  and 
uncalled-for  terms,  "  quam  ego  ipse  construxi,"  which  Percy 
uses  in  his  charter  of  foundation,  leave  little  credit  to  be 
claimed,  in  this  respect,  by  men  who  were  doubtless  more 
intent  on  the  mortification  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  than 
on  the  dignity  or  character  of  the  place  w^here  this  trial  was  to 
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be  fiilfined.  Of  this  original  structure,  whenever,  or  by  whom- 
soever prepared,  little  has  been,  apparently,  left,  save  the  shell 
of  the  conventual  church.  The  domestic  buildings,  indeed, 
were  then  probably  raised — as,  I  apprehend,  was  frequently 
the  case — of  temporary  materials ;  and  as  we  know  that  during 
more  than  forty  years  no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  their 
improvement,  their  condition  may  have  more  particularly  ex- 
cited that  regret  which  the  good  Countess  of  Warwick  expressed 
in  her  charter  of  re-foundation  :  "  tiim  super  prsedicte 
abbatiae  destructione  tum  super  praedicti  conventus  miseria,  et 
tam  victus  quam  vestitus  inopia  intolerabili." 

The  material  of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  existing  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  door  and  window  casings,  has  been 
built,  is  the  black  argillaceous  shale  of  the  country,  walled  in 
such  laminar  and  random  courses  as  are  more  frequently  found 
in  the  military  than  the  monastic  structures  of  the  period.  This 
stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  a  quarry  above 
the  park,  was,  however,  felt  to  be  unserviceable,  as  well  as 
unsightly  ;  but  the  change  to  boulder  stones,  gathered  from 
essarted  land,  was  one  only  for  durability;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Perpendicular  period  that  ashlar  masonry  seems  to  have 
been  adopted. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  conventual  church,  of 
which  I  think  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed,  both  that 
it  was  never  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  and, 
most  assuredly,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  house  arrested  the 
extensive  additions  that  were  about  to  be  thus  tardily — and 
perhaps  not  very  elegantly— supplied.  The  condition  in  which 
the  work  has  been  arrested  has  given  the  very  ruin  a  most 
singular,  and,  at  first  view,  perplexing  aspect,  of  which  I  do 
not  remember  a  similar  instance.  The  original  plan,  which 
remains  entire  amid  the  projected  and  incomplete  additions, 
has  been  unworthy — however  claimed  by  the  asceticism  of  its 
occupants — of  the  wealth,  the  piety,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Percys.  It  was,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  length  of  the  transept  exceeded  that  of  tlie 
nave  and  choir  united  by  not  less  than  twelve  feet.  The  choir, 
according  to  the  plan  observed  at  this  period  in  the  disposition 
of  conventual  churches,  contributed,  externally,  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate proportion  to  this  space ;  but  it  was,  surely,  neither 
the  design  of  the  architect,  nor  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the 
convent,  which  left  the  nave  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  transept 
of  the  length  of  thirty-nine  feet.  Both  nave  and  choir  having 
been  devoid  of  side  aisles,  the  transept,  by  its  ample  length  and 
corresponding  expansion  of  six  eastern  chapels,  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  church;  and  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  the  Percys  must  have  witnessed,  w^th 
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mortification,  how  much  more  consistently  developed  was  that 
noble  structure  which  was  begun  by  the  Lacys  at  Kirkstall,  or 
even  the  less  ostentatious  house  which  the  disconsolate  Lady  of 
Skipton  was  preparing  for  the  canons  at  Bolton. 

But  from  whatever  cause  the  plan  may  have  been  curtailed, 
the  contraction  of  the  church,  in  this  particular,  has  both  robbed 
the  more  than  usual  expanse  of  the  cloister  court  of  its  most 
effective  accompaniment,  and  has  referred  the  position  of  some 
of  the  domestic  buildings  to  sites  not  usually  acknowledged  in 
the  Cistercian  arrangement. 

The  nave  of  the  church  has  not  merely  been  contracted  in 
its    dimensions,    but    pervaded,  frequently,  by    an    oppressive 
gloom;  for  though  its   walls   now  rise   superior  to   any  other 
portion  of  the  abbey,  and  to  the  altitude   of  about  twenty-five 
feet,  yet  there  is   no  definite  appearance  of  windows,  though 
there   may  have  been  two  on  each  side;  and   the  only  other 
light  which  it  could  have   derived  must  have  been  from  that 
which   has    occupied  the  ragged  fissure   in  the  midst  of  the 
western  wall.     Below  this  aperture  has  been   the   chief  door- 
way; but,  as  the  walls  have  been  industriously  pillaged  of  every 
fragment  of  wrought  stone,  there  is  nothing  left  to  indicate  the 
form  or  span  of  the  arch,  nor  the  mouldings  with  which  it  was 
decorated.     However  the  contraction  of  space,  in  this  part  of 
the  church,  may  have  been  felt  in  the  processional  exhibitions 
of  the  convent,  it  is  certain  that  the  absence  of  aisles,  for  the 
purpose  of  private  chapels,  had  become  inconvenient ;  for  out- 
side the  northern  wall  of  the  nave,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
nine  feet,  is  a  foundation,  ranging  with,  and  prolonged  much 
further  than,  its  length;  all  doubt  of  its  appropriation,  which 
might  have  been  raised  by  the  apparent  absence  of  a  western 
wall,  being  settled  by  the  presence  of  a  piscina  of  the  Decorated 
period,  inserted  in  the  previously  external  wall  of  the  nave. 
This  accommodation  was  gained,  like  the  previous  works  of  the 
house,  by  the  smallest  possible  outlay  of  labour.     There  was 
no  communication  formed,  either  by  an  open  arcade  or  other- 
wise, with  the  nave,  nor  even,  after  the  usual  fashion,  with  the 
transept.     Instead  of  this,  however,  an  archway  or  aperture  has 
been  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  which  would  admit 
of  light,  but  not  of  transit;  and,  in  the  excess  of  parsimony,  the 
altar  has  been  formed  out  of  the  very  wall  through  which  the 
opening  around  has  been  obtained.     The   soffits  and  jambs  of 
this  arch  have  been  torn  away ;  but  what  I  have  called  an  altar 
is  not  a  mere  mass  of  masonry  that  has  resisted  a  violent  or 
mischievous  breach  of  the  wall,  is  proved  from  the  evenness  of 
its  eastern  surface,  and  the  regularity  of  its  form.     The  appur- 
tenant piscina,  which  is  distant  about  eighteen  feet,  is  but  a 
plain,  wide,  trifoliated  recess,  with  three  round  and  shallow 
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basins,  that  seem  to  have- communicated  with  a  small  Availed 
cistern,  of  which  some  remains  were  traced  below  the  floor. 

The  foundation  of  a  wall,  joined  with,  and  bonded  into,  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  nave,  and  running  directly  west  for 
the  space  at  least  of  ninety  feet,  raises  the  presumption,  that 
the  contraction  of  the  nave  was  not  at  least  voluntary ;  and  as 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  not  much  less  than  five  feet,  and, 
consequently,  unnecessary  for  a  mere  boundary  or  screen-wa,ll 
for  the  cloister  court,  that  this  indicates  the  amount  of  the 
intended  extension,  though  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  old 
work,  and  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  wall,  or  even  founda- 
tion, on  the  north  side,  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
preparation  had  been  stayed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  founder, 
or  a  change  had  been  determined  at  the  same  time  as  the 
reformation  of  the  choir,  immediately  before  the  suppression. 
That  the  work  was  never  perfected,  is  evident  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  west  w^all  of  the  original  nave. 

The  transept  is  spacious  and  well  proportioned ;  and,  in  its 
length  of  12*2  ft.,  and  breadth  of  30  ft.,  announces  the  design  of 
a  church  rivalling  even  that  of  Fountains,  w^here  the  transept  is 
only  7  ft.  longer.  The  whole  of  its  area  has  been  reclaimed 
by  the  recent  excavation;  and,  though  the  walls  do  not  exceed 
the  height  of  12  ft.,  it  remains  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  abbey.  The  eastern  side  is 
flanked,  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  by  three  chapels,  divided  bv 
solid  walls,  according  to  the  Norman  plan  of  annexation  still 
remaining,  in  much  more  perfect  condition,  at  Kirkstall.  The 
number  and  position  of  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  transept 
are  uncertain;  but  with  reference  to  the  chapels,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  each  one  has  had  two  lights  in  the  east  end, 
though  the  divisional  wall  has  not  in  any  instance  been  retained. 
The  two  outer  chapels,  at  each  end,  still  retain  very  interesting 
remains  of  their  altars  and  other  appurtenances,  but  as  those 
adjoining  the  choir  are  entirely  void,  it  appears  evident  that 
they  had  been  cleared,  with  an  intention  of  opening  them  to 
the  aisles  of  that  new  structure.  Neither  the  platforms  of  the 
altars,  which  occupy  about  half  the  floor  of  each  chapel,  nor 
the  altars  themselves  remain,  in  any  instance,  entire;  for  the 
wrought  stone  of  the  one,  and  the  slabs  of  the  other,  would  be 
among  the  most  useful  articles  of  plunder:  yet  the  two  altars  in 
the  north  chapel  are  worthy  of  observation,  since  each  is 
removed  a  little  from  the  eastern  wall,  and  contains,  on  that 
side,  a  square  recess  or  locker,  suitable  for  the  deposit  of  relics 
or  the  sacred  utensils. 

The  floor  of  the  southernmost  chapel  has  been,  originally, 
formed  of  plain  square  tiles,  each  row  being  divided,  diagonally, 
by   a   narrow    border,  with   corner   pieces,   but   it   has   been, 
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apparently,  renewed,  considerably,  in-  the  Perpendicular  period, 
nnd  also  disturbed  by  the  insertion  of  a  large  slab  of  freestone, 
rendered  remarkable  not  only  by  the  sculpture  of  two  foliated 
crosses,  of  similar  design  and  dimension,  but  by  its  diagonal 
inclination  towards  the  north  of  not  less  than  twelve  inches. 
That  this  unusual,  though  not  unique,  design  has  not  emanated 
from  the  fancy  of  the  sculptor  is  evident,  for  the  removal  of  the 
stone  disclosed  two  perfect  skeletons,  reposed,  not  in  separate 
coffins,  but,  side  by  side,  in  one  undivided  grave.  These  may 
be  remains  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  patronage  of 
the  chantry,  or,  certainly,  of  those  whose  worldly  position  has 
been  honourable;  but  nothing  was  found  to  denote  the  precise 
period  of  their  decease,  or  their  profession  in  life;  even  the 
sex  of  each  was  undetermined.  Whether,  therefore,  it  is  the 
sepulchre  of  those  w^ho  had  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of  reci- 
procal affection,  or  for  whom  community  in  some  fatal  accident 
or  remarkable  undertaking  had  suggested,  to  survivors,  a  com- 
mixture of  their  dust,  must  rest  among  the  things  that  are  for- 
gotten; nor  may  the  induction  of  the  head  dispel  the  dream 
of  the  heart,  that  "  they  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  death  w^ere  not  divided." 

To  the  south-west  of  this  stone,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
transept,  is  another  large  slab  of  freestone,  covering  the  remains 
of  William  de  Rimington,  once  prior  of  the  abbey,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  black  letter  circum- 
scription that  has  retained  this  record,  encloses  a  foliated  cross, 
well  executed  in  bas-relief.  The  prior,  in  whom,  I  think,  I 
recognise  the  author  of  several  tracts  against  the  Wickliffites, 
which  bear  his  name,  and  are  to  be  seen  among  Bodley's  MSS., 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  had,  no  doubt,  sprung  from  the 
adjacent  village  of  Rimington,  and  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  Sawley,  before  he  went  to  the  university,  over 
which  he  presided  in  1372.  When  the  stone  was  adjusted  and 
repaired,  his  skeleton  was  found  perfect  below;  and  it  appeared 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  he, 
like  many  other  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  old,  whose  remains 
have  been  observed,  had  been  endowed  with  a  tall  and  athletic 
frame. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any  interment  in  the  adjoining 
chapel ;  and  the  perfect  condition  of  the  pavement  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  chapels  had  not  been  vaulted  with  stone, 
but  merely  covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  which  would  be  removed 
without  injury  to  objects  below.  This  floor  is,  indeed,  a  very 
fine  example,  both  as  to  style  and  mode  of  insertion,  of  the 
geometrical  polychromatic  pavements  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  principal  design  is  circular,  and  formed  by  a  row  of  etoiles 
placed  between  two  rows  of  lozenges,  and  bounded  by  plain 
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concentric  borders,  the  centre  being  a  flower  of  many  petals, 
resembling  a  marigold. 

The  middle  chapel  in  the  north  cross  has  a  pavement  of 
similar  design  (represented  in  the  annexed  sketch),  ])ut  inserted 
in  a  different  fashion  in  the  floor.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  these  pavements  resemble  so  minutely  one  which  was  found 
in  1760,  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Melsa,  that  a  delineation 
of  the  one  would  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  other.  Indeed, 
as  both  these  houses  were  of  the  Cistercian  order,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  both  pavements  had  been  copied  from  the  very 
same  design. 

The  pavement  of  the  northernmost  chapel  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  south  cross.  It  has  been, 
perhaps,  first  disturbed  for  the  formation  of  a  grave,  and  the 
insertion  of  a  sepulchral  slab  of  mountain  limestone,  which  still 
remains  in  the  centre.  A  large  plate,  on  which  has  been  graven 
the  robed  figure  of  a  priest,  has  been  torn  from  its  matrix;  but 
as  the  circumscription  has  been  committed  to  a  material  that 
could  tempt  no  such  despicable  pillage,  we  can,  fortunately, 
learn  that  it  commemorates  Sir  Robert  de  Clyderow,  Rector  of 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  and  one  of  the  forgotten  ''  Worthies  of 
Yorkshire."  This  was  that  bold  man,  who,  when  Thomas  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  in  his  contention  with  King  Edward  II.,  in  1321, 
sent  into  Lancashire  for  additional  assistance,  commissioned 
his  son,  Adam  de  Clitherhow,  and  John,  son  of  John  de  KnoUe, 
to  repair  immediately  to  him,  with  horse  and  arms,  and  four 
other  men — an  offence  for  which,  two  years  after  the  Earl  w^as 
executed,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  charged  also  with  the  further 
crimes  of  preaching  sedition  in  the  parish  church  of  Wigan,  and 
offering  absolution  to  all  such  as  might  be  disposed  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Barons.  Though  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned for  execution,  yet,  by  a  timely  and  judicious  applica- 
tion of  his  purse,  his  life  was  spared ;  when,  as  this  stone  would 
tell,  he  either,  from  necessity,  retired  to  this  monastic  seclusion, 
with  which  many  of  his  early  feelings  must  have  been  associated, 
or,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  preferred  to  seek  a  sepulchre 
within  its  walls,  rather  than  amid  the  scenes  of  his  turbulent 
ministration. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  graven  in  the  Lombardic  cha- 
racter, and  was,  in  usual  form,  as  follows : — 

"  4*  SIRE  ROBERT  DE  CLYDERHOW  PERSONA  DE 
WYGAN  GIST  YCY  DIEU  DE  SA  ALME  EYT  VER- 
RAY    MERCY." 

A  space,  equal  in  width  with  this  chapel,  and  projecting  from 
it  into  the  transept,  has  been,  probably,  an  extension  of  the 
confined  proportions  of  the  chantry,  formed  by  the  erection  of 
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a  wooden  lattice.  All  definite  trace  of  such  an  arrangement  is, 
however,  now  destroyed,  and  its  existence  is  suggested  by  the 
area  of  the  floor  being  sunk  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
general  level  of  the  transept.  The  time  and  occasion  of  this 
presumed  change  is,  probably,  best  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
a  noble  sepulchral  slab,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  covers 
a  grave  in  the  middle  of  the  depressed  space.  It  has,  unfor- 
tunately, never  been  inscribed,  but  is  a  singular,  and  perhaps 
unique,  specimen  of  this  class  of  memorials;  inasmuch  as, 
besides  the  sculpture  of  a  finely  foliated  cross  and  a  sword,  it 
bears,  on  the  other  and  south  side  of  the  shaft,  the  incised  form 
of  an  object,  to  which  no  name  or  use  has  been,  satisfactorily, 
assigned,  unless  a  sling  for  casting  stones  was  thus  intended  to 
be  represented. 

Another  sepulchral  slab,  of  smaller  dimensions,  forms  part 
of  the  step  of  the  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  transept. 
It  has  been  placed  there,  most  likely,  within  the  century  preced- 
ing the  Reformation,  when  many  such  objects  were  used  in  the 
repairs  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  though  with  what  pretension 
to  Christian  feeling  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  casuistical 
avarice  had  suggested  that  the  appropriation  of  personal  memo- 
rials to  the  service  of  the  church  was  to  be  deemed  venial  or 
commendable.  The  design  represents  the  head  of  a  cross, 
formed  in  the  plain,  unfoliated,  Maltese  fashion,  the  bar  and 
stem  being  represented  by  a  tremendous  sword— a  mere  fanciful 
variation,  it  may  be,  from  the  conventional  form,  but  in  its  high 
antiquity,  and  most  appropriate  display  of  badge  and  weapon, 
awaking  the  idea  that  it  may  have  covered  the  bones  of  a 
crusader. 

Beside  the  doorway,  to  the  north,  which  has  been  renewed  in 
the  Early  English  period,  there  has  been  a  communication  from 
the  transept  with  the  cloister  court,  by  a  plain  and  lofty  arch, 
still  partly  remaining.  There  is  also  a  doorway  in  the  southern 
wall,  with  an  adjacent  opening  for  a  staircase  to  the  gable,  and 
a  long  flight  of  rude  stone  steps  in  the  south  west  angle,  lead- 
ing to  apartments  that  have  surmounted  the  chapter  house. 
At  the  time  of  the  excavation  there  was  visible  also,  in  the 
adjacent  termination  of  the  wall  of  the  nave,  traces  of  steps 
that  had  led  to  the  rood  loft,  which  appears,  from  marks  of 
insertion  of  the  timbers,  to  have  been  placed  here  before  the  ex- 
tension of  the  choir. 

In  clearing  the  floor  of  the  transept  a  lead  pipe  was  found  to 
have  been  left  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length ;  its  entire 
course  could  not  be  traced,  but  no  doubt  it  had  supplied  a 
lavatory. 

There  are  no  very  evident  or  conclusive  traces  of  a  tower  at 
the  intersection  of  the  transept,  though  it  may  be  presumed 
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that  one  of  a  slight  elevation  has  existed.  The  choir,  however, 
was  doubtless  continued  through  this  portion  of  the  church, 
and — though  inconvenience  might  arise  by  the  absence  of  im- 
mediate communication  between  the  north  and  south  cross,  and 
an  entire  division  between  those  parts  and  the  nave  —  that  it 
was  prolonged  to  the  confines  of  the  latter. 

The  walls  of  the  original  Norman  choir,  which  still  retain 
their  oi%inal  length  and  about  nine  feet  of  their  elevation,  dis 
close,  in  that  space,  no  trace  of  windows,  and  the  only  light  by 
which  its  gloom  could  be  made  visible  may  have  come  (as  at 
Kirkstall,  where  the  choir  has  had,  before  the  Perpendicular 
period,  the  same  character  and  appearance)   through,  perhaps, 
three  narrow  loop  holes  in  the  east  wall,  of  which  the  ground- 
work below  the  floor  only  remains.     But  the  monks  of  Sawley 
bore  this  inconvenience  less  patiently  than  their  brethren  on  the 
Aire,  and  in  that  period  of  unusual  architectural  activity — that 
'•  Cautio  Cygni," — that  occurred  before  the  Reformation,  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  new  choir,  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the 
condition  of   the    house.      As    this  work   is  now  nearly   torn 
down  to  the  foundation,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  of  its  com- 
pletion from  the  existence  of  a  few  plain  paving  tiles  in  the 
north  aisle,  some  fragments  of  plaster  on  the  wall  hard  by,  part 
of  the   floor  of  the   high   altar,  and  the  discovery,  upon  and 
around  it,  of  a  large  quantity  of  stained  glass  of  the  Perpendicu- 
lar period:    the  anomalous  presence  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  old  choir  being,  perhaps,  retained  until  the 
erection  of  a  then  fashionable  lofty  central  tower:    more  par- 
ticularly, as,  in  the  erection  of  the  rood  screen,  the  piers  of  the 
old  arch  above  have  not  been  sufficiently  respected.     The  in- 
ternal length  of  the  new  choir,  from  the  outer  face  of  the  screen 
to  the  eastern  extremity  is  118  feet;  the  width  63  feet,  the  side 
walls  joining  the  transept  so  as  to  include  the  width  of  one  of 
its   chapels,  on  each  side    of  the  original  choir.      When  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  old  building,  which  governed  the  width  of 
the  main  aisle  of  the  new  work,  should  have  been  removed,  it 
appears  that  another  intercolumniation  was  to  have  been  added 
to  the  four  which  had  been  formed  on  each  side  ;  a  ntunber, 
however,  which  has  only  been  inferred  from  the  discovery  of 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  below  the  floor,  for  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure  has  been  entirely  swept  away,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  part  of  the  base  of  the  eastern  pier,  on  the  north 
side.     Two  courses  of  the  pillar  have,  however,  been  left ;  the 
rest  that  now  appear  here  having  been  collected  from  cottages  in 
the  village,  or  the  adjacent  farm  holds,  where  one  had  served  as 
a  cheese  press,  and  others  had  been  scooped  for  hogs'  troughs. 
After  the  erection  of  the  new  choir,  the  space  which  the  old  one 
had  borrowed  from  the  transept  was  thrown  open,  and  a  stone 
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screen  placed  at  the  western  extremity.  As  little  more  than 
the  foundation  of  this  work  now  remains,  it  can  only  be  inferred 
that  there  had  been  a  cell  or  closet  within  its  substance  on  the 
south,  and  that  a  circular  staircase  w^as  carried  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  No  part  of  the  front,  which  has  been  violently 
detached,  was  discovered  near  the  site;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
several  canopies  and  fragments  of  ornamental  w^ork  of  suitable 
size  and  character,  which  w^ere  found  in  the  cloister  coim,  near 
the  chapter  house,  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  screen. 

It  is  grievous  to  reflect,  wdiile  viewing  this  scene  of  sacrilege  and 
desolation,  that,  though  several  unexpected  portions  and  features 
of  the  structure  have  been  disclosed,  no  trace  has  been  observed 
of  those  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  Percys  that  might  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated.  "  Neither  stone  nor  brass  now 
remains  to  tell  where  they  lie,  and  nothing  is  left  to  protect 
their  remains  but  the  rubbish  which  an  undistinguishing 
Reformation  has  heaped  upon  their  heads."  Records  disagree 
as  to  the  burial  place  of  the  founder,  who  died  at  Mountjoy,  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  chartulary  of  Fountains,  and 
a  MS,  in  St.  Mary's  tower,  at  York,  transcribed  by  Dodsworth, 
state  that  he  was  buried  at  Whitby;  but  Dr.  Whitaker  quotes  a 
MS.,  in  the  More  collection,  which  says  that  he  was  interred  at 
Sawdey.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  founder's  great  grand- 
son, Lord  William  de  Percy,  wdio  died  in  1*244,  was  buried 
here,  and  that  his  son,  liord  Henry  de  Percy,  who  sided  actively 
with  King  Henry  IH.  during  the  baronial  war,  rests  in 
an  adjoining  grave.  Since  these  interments  were  made  before  the 
enlargement  of  the  choir,  it  is  probable  that  the  graves  are 
either  within  the  original  portion  of  it,  or  in  the  chapter  house; 
yet,  after  the  most  diligent  investigation,  no  particular  spot  can 
be  invested  with  the  interest  of  entombing  these  long  departed 
chiefs  of  an  illustrious  and  time  honoured  race. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  transept,  and  divided  from  it  by  a 
narrow  apartment  which  may  have  been  a  vestry,  is  the  chapter 
house,  of  which  it  can  only  be  ascertained  that  it  has  been  a 
plain  rectangular,  unaisled  room,  47  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  10  in.  wide ; 
and  judging  from  the  bases  of  the  doorway  shafts,  built  during 
the  Early  English  period.  The  stone  benches  remain  tolerably 
perfect,  and  of  equal  elevation  with  the  walls  to  which  they 
are  attached,  but  the  pavement  has  been  removed ;  and,  except 
a  plain  stone,  bearing  a  foliated  cross  and  a  pair  of  shears,  in 
the  south-west  angle,  no  traces  have  been  found  of  the  sepul- 
chral memorials  of  the  abbots,  or  of  those  persons  of  distinc- 
tion whose  graves  —  ten  at  least  in  number, — are  known  to 
remain  below. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapter  house  are  two  apartments 
.extending  in  the  same  direction,- but  of  which  the  former  use 
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is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  one  which  adjoins  the 
chapter  house,  and  has  apparently  been  entered  from  it,  is 
28  ft.  6  in.  long  by  15  ft.  8  in.  wide.  The  next  is  only 
10  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  communicates  with  the  other  room  at  the 
south-west  corner. 

The  entrance  of  a  passage,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  south 
wall  of  the  last-mentioned  apartment,  has  completed  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cloister  court,  and  led  from  thence  to  the  eastern 
garth.  But  the  range  of  buildings  has  been  continued  south- 
ward, and  contained  on  the  basement  floor  one  spacious  apart- 
ment 80  ft.  in  length  and  23  ft  in  width.  This,  or  the  story 
above  it,  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  frater  house  or  common  re- 
fectory; but  to  whatever  purpose  it  was  originally  appropriated 
it  has  been  subsequently  discontinued,  for  the  remains  of  a 
partition  wall  divide  it  longitudinally,  and  other  traces  of  minor 
divisions  are  apparent.  It  communicates,  on  the  west,  with  an 
apartment  destroyed  to  the  foundation,  that  may  have  been  the 
buttery,  and  on  the  east  with  ruined  fragments  that  may  now 
represent  the  minor  offices  of  the  house. 

One  feature  in  this  part  deserves  particular  notice,  more  in- 
deed for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curiosity  which  may  be  excited 
by  its  appearance  on  the  plan  than  for  any  other  reason.  It 
is  part  of  a  conduit  or  drain  58  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  and,  en- 
closed, east  of  the  frater  house,  under  which  it  runs,  between  two 
massive  walls  12  ft.  high.  Both  the  bottom  and  the  sides,  for 
the  height  of  about  two  feet,  are  lined  with  stone  of  much  closer 
grain  than  the  shale  of  the  superstructure;  but  this  precaution 
has  failed  to  preserve  the  foundation  of  the  southern  wall,  which 
has  declined  so  far  from  its  perpendicular  as  to  have  demanded 
the  application  of  a  ponderous  buttress.  As  several  arches 
that  have  been  connected  with  a  demolished  superstructure, 
cross  this  drain  during  its  course,  it  is  probable  that  a  gard- 
robe,  and  perhaps  contiguous  dormitories,  were  placed  over  this 
part  of  a  sewer  which  carried  the  refuse  of  the  house  to  the 
mill  stream  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west. 
There  is,  at  present,  no  current  of  water  in  this  direction,  but 
as  a  large  pond  immediately  above  the  abbey  has  been  filled  up 
within  memory,  the  course,  no  doubt,  has  been  supplied  from 
thence.  The  rising  ground  to  the  west  is,  indeed,  full  of  springs, 
and  one  near  the  park  wall  still  retains  the  name  of  St.  Mary's 
well." 

The  buildings  that  form  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  court 
have  been  demolished  nearly  to  the  foundation.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  refectory — an  apartment  that  has  measured 
102  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  has  had  an  Early  English  doorway — occu- 
pied, as  usual,  the  central  position ;  and  that  the  kitchen — of 
the  capacious  dimension  of  40  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  sufficiently  iden- 
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tified  by  the  presence  of  three  fire  hearths — was  on  its  west  side. 
I  thought  I  traced  the  sill  of  a  hatchway  between  them,  near 
a  great  mass  of  masonry  in  the  refectory,  that  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  sideboard,  and  stands  opposite  to  what  appears  to  have 
formed  the  base  of  a  water  cistern. 

The  west  side  of  the  cloister  court  has  also  been  pulled  down 
nearly  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  some  buildings  at 
the  northern  angle,  which  have  escaped  by  their  inclusion 
within  some  hovels  which  have  recently  been  removed.  The 
presence  of  a  fire-place  here,  15  ft.  wide,  leads  me  to  believe 
that  in  the  Perpendicular  period  this  part  of  the  structure  was 
enlarged,  to  form,  however  unusual  the  position,  part  of  a  resi- 
dence for  the  abbot,  more  particularly,  since,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  this  range,  though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  quadrangle,  a 
portion  of  a  domestic  building,  with  an  upper  and  lower  floor, 
is  preserved  so  entire  as  to  have  been  inhabited  ever  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  house.  The  north  side  v.as  constructed, 
w  ithin  memory,  of  wood  and  plaster,  indicating  disruption  from 
some  adjacent  work  ;  and  from  the  ruin  of  two  large  fire-places  in 
the  outer  face  of  its  eastern  wall,  it  is  evident  that  it  had  been 
annexed  to  the  conventual  buildings  on  that  side.  The  house 
is  of  Tudor  work,  and  has,  in  the  west  gable,  a  square-headed 
window  of  three  lights,  having  the  arms  of  Old  Percy  (azure), 
five  fusils  (or),  and  their  badge  of  the  crescent,  carved  on  the 
corbels  of  the  weather  table.  The  identity  of  these  insignia 
with  those  that  decorate  a  very  beautiful  Tudor  bay-window  of 
two  stages, at  Little  Mearley  Hall,  not  only  confirms  the  tradition 
that  it  was  brought  from  Sawley,  but,  also,  goes  far  to  prove  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  abbot's  house;  especially,  since  a  semi- 
octagonal  foundation,  of  suitable  dimension,  has  been  discovered 
attached  to  a  wall  connecting  the  buildings  of  which  I  have  just 
sj)oken. 

These  buildings  comprehend  all  that  now  remains  of  the  main 
body  of  the  abbey.  The  farm  buildings  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  and  have  all  been  destroyed;  excepting  a  large 
granary  and  appurtenant  corn-mill,  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
to  the  west;  which,  having  been  apparently  erected  not  long  be- 
fore the  dissolution,  remain,  partiall}'^,  in  tenantable  condition. 
The  supply  of  water  being  constant  and  powerful,  the  building 
was  selected,  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  father  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  convenient  site  for  a  cotton  manufactory, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  two  stories,  was  used  for  that  purpose 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
the  building  was  divided  into  cottages  and  farm  offices,  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  the  dam  and  water 
course  are  yet  maintained;  since  the  command  of  such  a  vast 
motive  power  is  of  considerable  value,  and  the  removal  of  a 
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barrier  that  has  stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  Ribble,  for  seven 
centuries,  might  influence  the  level  and  direction  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  above. 

The  northern  gatehouse  stands  about  270  ft.  from  the  abbey, 
in  the  line  of  the  present  road,  and,  until  recently,  has  been  en- 
cumbered with  the  rude  superstructures  of  modern  times.  Like 
the  silken  hose  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Cutler,  whichhad  been 
darned  so  frequently  with  worsted  that  no  vestige  of  the  original 
silken  material  remained,  the  ancient  work  appears  only  in  the 
Tudor  arch  of  the  inner  and  outer  w^alls,  which  are  separated 
by  a  distance  of  37  ft.  As  the  contraction  of  the  arches  ren- 
dered them  obnoxious  to  the  vehicles  which  now  traverse  the 
road,  and  their  removal  would  not  only  have  deprived  the  village 
of  a  picturesque  object,  but  the  abbey,  also,  of  one  of  its  last 
characteristeric  appendages,  the  judicious  expedient  has  been 
adopted  of  widening  the  road,  so  as  to  allow  carriages  to  pass 
by  their  side. 

When  the  gateway  was  repaired,  several  carved  stones  were 
brought  herefrom  the  abbey.  One  exhibits  an  interesting  adapta- 
tion of  heraldic  emblems  to  architectural  enrichment,  in  a  fillet 
undulating  between  two  rows  of  *'  the  Percys'  crescent."  There 
is  also  a  small  shield  bearing  their  fusils  ;  another  and  much 
larger,  charged  with  the  fess  dauncette  of  the  Vavasors  of  Hazle- 
wood,  enclosed  within  bold  and  well  designed  foliage  ;  and  a 
third,  with  the  arms  of  Mallory  of  Studley  Royal,  with  the 
quarterings  of  Tempest  of  Bracewell,  Conyers  and  Washington 
impaling  Constable  of  Halsham.  On  the  south  side  is  a  fine 
but  headless  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  that  has  probably  belonged  to  the  screen  of  the  choir, 
and  standing  on  a  pedestal,  inscribed  in  black  letter — 

The  monks  have  been  liberal  in  the  heraldic  commemoration 
of  their  benefactors.  Two  noble  shields,  bearing  respectively 
the  lion  rampant,  of  Percy,  and  the  pike  fishes  of  Lucy,  are 
placed  over  the  door  of  a  cottage  in  the  village.  The  shields  of 
old  Percy  and  Louvaine,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  Tudor 
tracery,  appear  in  another  house  ;  and  there  has  recently  been 
removed  from  farm  buildings  to  the  site  of  the  abbey,  boldly 
sculptured  shields  of  Percy  quartering  Lucy — Tempest,  and — 
a  lion  rampant — perhaps  Lacy. 

The  well-known  judgment  and  ability  of  Mr.  Humphries,  of 
Ripon,  under  whose  direction  the  excavation  of  the  abbey,  as 
well  as  the  various  improvements  in  the  village,  have  been  con- 
ducted, might  render  it  as  impertinent,  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  pleasing  to  me,  to  comment  either  on  the  felicity  of 
the  design  or  on  its  results.     The  w^ork  may  be  followed  as  a 
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precedent;  and  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  satisfactory  of  its 
kind  that  has  yet  been  undertaken.  Nothing  has  been  added 
for  the  sake  of  ornament  or  uniformity,  nor  has  anything  been 
substituted  or  removed  as,  apparently,  superfluous  or  unseemly. 

But  as  the  most  precise  and  judicious  direction  is,  too  often, 
unavailing,  especially  when  it  cannot  be  accompanied  by  con- 
tinual suj)ervision,  it  is  not  only  gratifying  but  just  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  work  has  been  executed  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
estate,  with  such  unusual  care  and  fidelity,  as  to  have  secured 
a  collection  of  relics,  almost  equal  in  interest  to  the  scene  which 
has  been  disclosed. 

First,  both  in  quantity  and  curiosity,  is  the  stained  glass  which 
has  been  sifted  from  the  rubbish.  Every  fragment,  however 
small,  has  been  preserved,  and  the  aggregate  is  a  collection  of 
many  hundred  pieces,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  half  an  inch 
to  upwards  of  four  inches  in  diameter.  Many  of  them  retain 
their  texture  and  brilliancy,  particularly  those  in  which  the 
enamel  process  has  been  employed;  but,  by  long  retention  in 
humid  soil,  the  laminae  of  the  coated  glass  have  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  the  yellow  pot  metal  been  rendered  so  friable,  as 
often  to  retain  little  trace  of  the  design  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  it.  The  greatest  mass  was  found  in  the  chapels  of  the 
transept,  and  not  a  little  under  the  east  window  of  the  choir. 
It  had,  apparently,  been  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  lead, 
and  left,  unheeded,  on  the  floor  until  it  became  hid  by  the  rub- 
bish from  the  walls.  The  decorated  style,  approaching  in  many 
instances  to  Early  English,  prevails,  the  inconsiderable  excep- 
tion being  the  draperies  of  figures  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 

The  length  to  which  my  observations  have  already  extended 
will  not  now  allow  me  to  say  what  I  could  have  wished,  of  the 
many  curious  specimens  of  borders,  canopies,  diapers  and 
drapery,  not  only  useful  as  records  of  the  history  and  practice 
of  this  beautiful  art,  but  highly  suggestive  of  particular  informa- 
tion as  to  the  appearance  of  the  storied  windows  of  this  long 
desolated  pile. 

One  series  of  subjects,  however,  must  be  mentioned,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  treatment.  It  is  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period,  and  represents  the  twelve  apostles,  each  figure 
with  its  canopy  being  represented  on  a  single  unleaded  piece  of 
glass,  9J  in.  long  and  3  in.  wide.  These  figures  have  been  but 
slightly  injured,  and  the  best  of  them  is  now  exhibited. 

The  encaustic  tiles  which  have  been  found  are  chiefly  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  form  only 
portions  of  patterns,  that  require  the  combination  of  nine  or 
twelve  tiles  for  their  completion.  One  of  these  has  represented 
a  hunting  scene,  probably  in  the  adjoining  forest  of  Bolland, 
wherein  the  circular  border  is  represented  by  the  pales,  and  the 
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foliage  througli  which  the  dogs  are  chasing  the  stag,  is  designed 
with  some  elegance.  Another  has  borne  a  shield,  with  a 
circumscription,  of  which  the  words,  31!Kti  (Pui;  are  only 
legible.  Part  of  a  third  subject  shows  a  naked  figure  shooting 
at  two  hares,  or  rabbits,  w'ith  a  bow.  Several  single  tiles  have 
a  large  Roman  W,  enfiled  by  a  crosier,  forming  perhaps  part  of 
the  sepulchral  memorial  of  one  of  the  abbots.  The  rose  and 
fret  pattern  appears  to  have  been  as  common  here  as  at  Foun- 
tains, and,  like  many  more,  has  probably  circulated  from  abbey 
to  abbey. 

To  this  practice  here  is,  however,  one  exception,  both  as  to 
design  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  It  is  a  tile  of 
the  Decorated  period,  whereon  the  words,  "Johe's  Sallay 
Abbas,  xps.  ihu.,"  have  been  traced  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
when  the  clay  was  moist,  not  improbably,  by  the  hand  of  the 
abbot  himself. 

Besides  these  specimens  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  ecclesias- 
tical decoration,  five  examples  of  works  in  metal  have  also  been 
retrieved.  One  is  the  branch  of  a  candlestick,  w  hich  has  moved 
in  a  grooved  perpendicular  stem,  probably  fixed  to  the  stalls  or 
the  lectern.  Another  is  part  of  a  very  late  ornament  in  latten, 
which  has  been  intended  for  application  to  some  article  of 
wooden  furniture.  The  rest  are  perforated  plates  of  lead,  three 
inches  square ;  two  of  them  displaying  a  traceried  design  like 
that  of  a  rose  window ;  the  other,  a  simple  trellis.  They  are 
all  designed  with  remarkable  taste,  and  show  how  skilfully  and 
almost  intuitively  the  medisBval  artists  j^roduced  a  class  of 
ornaments,  for  which  we  can,  now,  substitute  little  better  than  a 
mere  quotation  of  incongruous  architectural  detail. 

There  has  also  been  found  here,  during  the  excavation,  along 
bronze  pin,  similar  to  those  often  found  in  Roman  stations; 
part  of  the  plain  clasp  of  a  book;  a  small  pair  of  tongs  for 
trimming  the  lamps;  and,  more  unexpectedly,  part  of  the  bell 
of  a  falcon. 

The  only  other  relics  that  require  particular  mention  are  three 
pieces  of  sheet  lead,  which  have  been  cut  by  a  chisel  into  their 
present  shape,  as  templets  for  tabernacle  work.  They  retain  the 
puncture  of  the  compasses  and  the  lines  by  which  their  pro- 
portions have  been  determined ;  and  are,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, the  only  working  models  of  a  mediaeval  artist  which  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

%*  The  illustrations  intended  to  accompany  this  Paper  ara  unavoidably  postponed ; 
but  it  is  hoped  they  will  appear  in  the  next  part. 
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Historic  Sketch  of  Vontefract  Castle.  A  Paper  read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  held  at 
York,  on  Thursday,  October  21st,  1852.  By  Rev.  R.  E. 
Batty,  M.A.,  Treasurer  to  the  Society. 

By  the  Saxons  Pontefract  was  called  Kirkby,  perhaps  North 
Kirkby,  to  distinguish  it  from  South  Kirkby,  which  still  exists 
about  six  miles  south  of  Pontefract.  How  it  came  to  be  called 
Pontefract  is  a  question  upon  which  doctors  differ.  Some  affirm 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  following  circumstance.  When 
William,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  nephew  to  King  Stephen, 
was  here,  so  great  was  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  receive  his 
blessing,  that  the  hridge  over  the  river  broke,  and  no  doubt  many 
would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  the  saint  prayed  earnestly, 
and  prevented  so  dire  a  calamity.  But  this  solution  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  for  this  simple  reason.  The  place  was  called 
Pontefract  before  William  was  Archbishop  of  York.  Others 
affirm  that  they  can  see  in  Pomfret  a  sign  of  its  fertility — poma 
fcrens — but  this  also  is  unsatisfactory,  for  in  all  original  Latin 
documents  the  place  is  called  Pontfractus,  and  not  Pomfretus. 
Others,  again,  and  with  more  reason,  affirm,  that  when  the  first 
Norman  lord,  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  commenced  the  far-famed  castle, 
he  called  the  town  Pontfrete,  from  his  own  native  town  in  Nor- 
mandy. This  seems  a  reasonable  solution,  because  the  town 
is  called  Pontfract  from  the  time  of  Ilbert,  and  not  before,  and 
because  it  does  not  negative  the  supposition  that  his  own  native 
place  may  have  derived  its  name  from  a  broken  bridge.  The 
river  Aire  is  two  miles  from  Pontefract.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
not  err  far  from  the  truth  if  we  pin  our  faith  to  what  Camden 
says—"  Saxonicis  temjDoribus  Kirkby  vocabatur,  sed  Normanni 
a  fracto  Ponte,  Gallice  Pontfract  nominarunt." 

Thanks  to  the  industry  of  such  as  Drake,  Boothroyd,  and 
Fox,  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the  chief  history  of  this 
historical  town.  It  is  situated  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
in  the  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  or  St.  Oswald's  Cross ;  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Fermor. 

But  to  my  subject. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  class  of  monuments  which,  in  a  more 
marked  manner,  tell  of  the  vicissitudes  of  past  ages,  than  the 
castle-fortresses  of  England.  Independent  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time,  it  is  owing  to  these  vicissitudes,  the  defences  they  have 
had  to  maintain,  and  the  merciless  hand  of  the  aggressor,  that 
their  pristine  state  is  gone,  and,  instead  of  grandeur  and  ap- 
parent impregnability,  we  may  now  simply  contemplate  them 
by  their  ruins. 
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There  are  few,  if  any,  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  still  adorn 
our  land,  more  ancient  or  replete  with  historic  interest  than  the 
Castle  of  Pontefract.  It  seems  to  owe  its  first  origin  to  Saxon 
times,  and  to  Alric,  a  Saxon  chief  But  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, there  came  over  in  the  ranks  of  William,  a  Norman  baron, 
named  Hyldebert,  or  llbert  de  Lacy.  To  this  De  Lacy  we 
must  ascribe  the  building  of  Pontefract  Castle,  as  it  existed  up 
to  its  final  surrender.  So  that,  probably,  he  would  either 
demolish  the  first  keep,  or,  finding  it  already  down,  erect  in  lieu 
of  it  the  far  more  stately  fortress,  destined  to  be  the  stage  of 
such  eventful  history.  Another  probable  inference  is,  that 
Alric's  Round  Tower  was  permitted  to  remain  a  nucleus,  as  it 
were,  for  the  structure  of  Hyldebert  de  Lacy.  An  old  authority, 
Hollingshed,  affirms  that  William  wrested  it  from  Alric  and 
granted  it  to  llbert.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conceded,  that  some 
fortification  existed  at  Pontefract  prior  to  the  Norman  invasion  ; 
but  to  the  question,  who  built  Pomfret  Castle,  we  can  only 
reply,  Hyldebert  de  Lacy. 

Along  with  the  lordship  of  Pontefract,  William  granted  to 
Hyldebert  as  many  other  estates  in  Yorkshire  as  made  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty;  consequently,  lacking  neither  means  nor 
will,  he  commenced  his  stupendous  design  in  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  and  completed  it  in  the  year  1080.  The  time  of  building 
would  occupy  at  least  five  years,  and  though  in  those  days  the^ 
did  not  build  with  Crystal  Palace  speed,  nevertheless  we  may 
thus  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  castle. 

The  site  chosen  was  an  elevated  rock,  commanding  at  once 
an  extensive  prospect,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  almost 
impregnable.  The  wall  of  the  ballium  w-as  high,  and  as  Gough 
and  Leland  inform  us,  "  the  Castell  of  Pontfract,  of  sum  called 
Snorre  Castell,  containeth  eight  round  towres."*  The  merlons 
were  pierced  with  long  chinks,  ending  in  oilets,  and  on  the 
western  side  the  castle  was  fortified  by  a  deep  moat.  On  this 
side,  too,  w^as  the  barbican;  and  near  it,  a  square  tower  of 
immense  magnitude  and  strength,  called  the  main-guard.  On 
an  eminence,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  ballium,  was  the 
keep,  or  round  tower.  Its  walls  were  of  immense  thickness, 
and,  being  better  able  to  endure  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  now 
remain  more  perfect  than  any  other  part  of  the  castle.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  keep  was  a  dark  narrow  dungeon,  six  feet  square, 
into  which  the  light  of  day  could  not  penetrate.  On  the  second 
story  were  the  state  apartments;  but  these,  with  the  staircase 
leading  to  theui,  have  been  destroyed.  The  towers  were  known 
by  different  names,  such  as  the  Round  Tower,  the  Red  Tower, 
Treasurer's  or  Pix  Tower,  Swillington  Tower,  Queen's  Tower, 
King's  Tower,  and  Constable's  Tower.     Connected  with  the 

*  Leland's  Itiu.,  i.  40;  Gougb's  Cam.  Brit.,  iii.  285. 
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castle  were  St.  Conduit's  Chapel,  and  St.  Clement's  Chapel  and 
College.  The  whole  area  was  about  seven  acres,  now  j^rin- 
cipally  converted  into  garden  ground. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  the  construction  of  this 
remarkable  fortress,  we  should  notice  briefly  the  chief  historical 
events  with  which  it  is  connected.  To  be  otherwise  than  brief, 
would  far  extend  the  limits  I  may  reasonably  claim  either  for 
paper  or  patience. 

On  the  accession  of  Rufus,  Hyldebert  de  Lacy  or  Lascy,  as 
he  is  also  called,  had  confirmed  to  him  the  grants  made  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  but,  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  de  Pontfract.  Henry,  as  you  are 
aware,  taking  advantage  of  his  eldest  brother's  absence  at 
Jerusalem,  seized  the  English  sceptre,  thus  supplanting  Robert. 
But  when  Robert  returned  from  the  crusade,  he  was  naturally 
indignant  at  what  had  transpired,  and  vowing  vengeance  against 
Henry,  raised  an  army,  and  was  supported  by  numbers  of 
nobles,  amongst  whom  was  Robert  de  Pontfract.  An  actual 
battle  was  prevented  by  a  mutual  agreement;  but  no  sooner  did 
Henry  consider  himself  safe  from  the  duke's  hands,  than  he 
preceeded  to  punish  every  person  of  rank  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  him.  Robert  de  Pontfract  was  banished  together 
with  his  son  Ilbert,  and  Pontefract  Castle  was  granted  to  Henry 
Traverse.  He  was  slain  three  days  afterwards  by  one  of  his 
servants,  and  the  castle  then  went  to  Hugh  de  la  Val.  From 
what  we  can  learn  of  Hugh  de  la  Val,  he  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  generous  mind.  Amongst  the  religious  houses, 
objects  of  his  bounty,  the  priory  of  Nostel  appears  to  have 
been  most  favoured.  Robert  de  Pontfract  is  recalled,  and 
confirms  to  Nostel  the  grants  made  by  Hugh  de  la  Val.  To 
Robert  succeeded  Tlbert  his  son,  a  baron  in  the  army  of  Arch- 
bishop Thurston,  and  to  him,  dying  without  issue,  his  brother 
Henry  succeeded.  Henry  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert, 
who,  dying  without  issue  in  1193,  is  succeeded  by  his  maternal 
or  half-sister,  Albreda  de  Lisours.  She  married  Richard  Fitz 
Eustace,  Constable  of  Chester.  John  married  Alice  de  Mande- 
ville,  and  leaving  three  sons  Roger,  Richard,  and  Peter,  the 
honours  of  Pontefract  descended  to  Roger,  who  took  the  name 
of  Lacy.  Roger  was  a  man  of  great  boldness  and  severity. 
He  fought  against  the  Mahometans,  and  was  once  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French.  He  purchased  his  ransom  for  6000 
marks,  and  died  October  1st,  1211.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 


Note.— The  figures  in  tlie  plan  indicate  tbe  following  positions:  1.  Round  Tower; 
2.  Red  Tower;  3.  Treasurer's  Tower;  4.  Swillington  Tower;  5.  Queen's  Tower; 
6.  King's  Tower;  7.  Constable's  Tower;  8.  Porter's  Lodge;  9.  Magazine;  10.  King's 
Stables;  11.  Large  Barn;  12.  Booths;  13.  Barbican;  14.  South  Gate;  15.  Middle 
Gate;  16.  Chapel  of  St.  Clement. 
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son  John  de  Lacy.  John  died  July  20th,  1*240,  leaving  two 
daughters,  and  an  only  son,  Edmund.  The  former  are  sent  to 
court,  and  the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen,  marries 
the  Lady  Alice,  a  daughter  of  an  Italian  marquis.  By  his  wife, 
surnamed  "  the  Queen,"  he  leaves  Henry,  the  last  of  the  illus- 
trious line  of  the  De  Lacies.  He  was  the  friend  of  King  Ed- 
^vard  I.,  and  a  benefactor  to  Pontefract  and  Nostel.  He  died 
in  the  year  1310,  and  Pontefract  Castle  was  transferred  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  a  grandson  of  Henry  HI.,  who  had 
married  Alice  his  heiress. 

Queen  Margaret,  the  second  wife  of  Edward  I.,  made  Ponte- 
fract Castle  her  residence  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in 
Scotland.  Being  out  one  day  engaged  in  hunting,  she  was 
suddenly  compelled  to  halt  at  Brotherton,  where  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  who  was  named  Thomas  de  Brotherton.  The 
young  Prince  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Earl  Marshal 
of  England. 

The  reigning  king  at  this  time  was  Edward  II.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  restoration  to  favour  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the 
barons  took  oflence,  and  formed  a  new  confederacy,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Gaveston  is  seized  and 
beheaded.  His  place  is  taken  by  Hugh  le  Despencer.  Scot- 
land, under  Bruce,  engages  the  attention  of  the  English  king. 
The  earl  declines  his  summons.  A  civil  war  ensues,  urged  on 
by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Badlesmere's  wife  in  refusing  to  give 
the  queen  admittance  into  the  royal  castle  of  Leeds.  The 
parties  meet  at  Borough  bridge,  where  the  earl  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Andrew  Harday,  by  whom  he  is  conducted  a 
prisoner  to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract.  A  court  was  con- 
vened about  a  month  after,  the  king  presiding,  when,  without 
being  permitted  to  make  any  defence,  he  w^as  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  However,  on  account  of  his 
royal  descent,  ob  revereutiam  parentelce  sua',  instead  of  being 
hanged,  he  was  beheaded,  on  a  hill  a  few  yards  from,  and  in 
sight  of,  his  own  castle.  "  He  was,"  says  Froissart,  "a  wise  man 
and  a  holy,  and  he  did  afterwards  many  fine  miracles  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  beheaded."  He  was  canonized  in  1389. 
On  the  day  of  his  death  Sir  Andrew  Harday  was  created  Earl 
of  Carlisle  by  a  patent  bearing  date  at  the  castle  of  Pontefract, 
March  25th,  1322. 

The  castle  and  manor  of  Pontefract  descended  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  was  subsequently  created  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The 
duke  and  the  king  not  being  on  friendly  terms,  the  former,  says 
Hollingshed,  '*  got  him  to  his  castell  at  Pomfret,  which  he  forti- 
fied— and  by  reason  hereof,  it  was  greatlie  doubted,  least  some 
civill  warre  would  have  broken  forth."  A  reconciliation  was 
effected  through  the  medium  of  Joan,  the  king's  mother;    and 
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the  clulve  dying  February  3rd,  1399,  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's, 
London.  His  only  son  Henry,  the  exiled  Duke  of  Hereford, 
was  accordingly  the  rightful  possessor  of  Pontefract  Castle. 
But  King  Richard,  alarmed  at  the  wealth  and  power  of  Boling- 
broke,  seized  on  the  estates  for  his  own  use.  By  this  act  of 
injustice  he  lost  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  and  caused  his  sup- 
23osed  rival  to  become  an  object  of  compassion. 

Encouraged  by  the  English  nobility,  and  informed  of  the  king's 
expedition  to  Ireland,  Henry  sets  sail  from  Nantes,  and  lands 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  is  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  several  lords,  and  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  Having  got  Richard  into  his  power,  he  caused  him  to  be 
solemnly  deposed,  and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  By  this 
means,  also,  Henry  regained  possession  of  Pontefract  Castle, 
and  by  a  singular  act  of  retribution,  eventually  sends  Richard  to 
it,  a  prisoner.  We  can  hardly  think  of  Richard — but  a  little 
time  before  "  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  now  an  unhappy 
captive  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  a  dungeon — without  call- 
ing to  mind  the  inimitable  lines  of  Shakspere: — 

"  I  have  been  studyiug  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world: 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;  yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  111  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this'world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort 
(As  thoughts  of  things  divine)  are  intermixed. 
"With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word : 
As  thus — '  Come  little  ones  :'  and  then  again — 

'  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.' 

Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 

Unlikely  wonders  :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls  ; 

And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 

Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  tliemselves 

That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 

Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars, 

Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 

That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 

And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 

Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like. 

Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 

And  none  contented.     Sometimes  am  I  king; 

Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar; 

And  so  1  am.     Then  crushing  penury 

Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by-and-bye, 

Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Boliugbroke, 
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And  straight  am  nothing.     But  whate'er  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  sliall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  cased 
With  being  nothiiig.'"* 

Richard  did  not  long  survive  his  deposition.  Henry  was 
elected  king  in  1399,  and  it  is  certain  that  Richard's  death  was 
announced  in  January  of  the  next  year.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
he  died  in  Pontefract  Castle,  some  say  of  starvation,  others  by 
the  hand  of  Sir  Piers  of  Exton.  Shakspere,  in  his  "  King 
Richard  the  Second,"  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Exton  was  the 
murderer;  and,  indeed,  it  is  stated  by  HoUingshed,  that  King 
Henry,  in  Sir  Piers'  hearing,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  rid  of 
Richard.  Should  this  be  true,  is  it  not  probable  that  Exton 
may  have  heard  of  Henry  II. 's  wdsh  in  regard  to  Becket,  and, 
prompted  by  the  success  of  Brito  and  his  companions,  deter- 
mined to  imitate  him  in  his  atrocity  }  Struck  by  Exton,  Richard 
is  made  to  say,  addressing  his  assassin, 

"  That  hand  shall  bnrn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.     Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  staiu'd  the  king's  own  land." 

The  body  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  conveyed  to  London, 
interred  at  Langley,  and,  by  order  of  Henry  V.,  removed  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

If,  as  some  suppose,  Henry  IV.  was  a  j^articeps  criminis  in 
the  death  of  Richard,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
with  any  fears  of  meeting  the  ghost  of  his  rival,  for,  after 
Richard's  death,  Henry  frequently  made  Pontefract  Castle  a 
royal  residence  for  himself  It  was  here,  too,  w^here,  after  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  he  signed  the  truce  between  England  and 
Scotland.  And  about  this  time,  Serlo,  who  had  published  a 
report  that  King  Richard  was  alive  in  Scotland,  and  coming 
with  an  army  to  reclaim  his  throne,  was  tried  at  Pontefract,  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

The  next  tragical  event  with  which  this  castle  is  connected, 
is  the  trial  of  Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  king, 
Henry  V.,  anxious  to  give  his  subjects  little  leisure  for  disput- 
ing his  title,  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  France.  Assembled 
with  his  army  at  Southampton,  ready  for  embarkation,  his 
visions  of  glory  were  suddenly  overclouded  by  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  to  put  him  to  death,  and  proclaim  the  Earl  of 
March  king.  At  the  head  of  these  conspirators  was  the  arch- 
bishop. For  this  offence  he  was  conveyed  to  Pontefract  Castle, 
having  been  betrayed  by  treachery.  He  was  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded.  He  was  executed  near  Bishopthorpe, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1405.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Azincourt, 
Henry  took  prisoners  many  of  the   French  nobility,  amongst 

♦  King  Richard  II.,  act  v.  scene  0. 
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■whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.  They  were 
incarcerated  in  Pontefract  Castle  for  thirty-three  years.  James  I. 
of  Scotland  was  also  at  this  time  their  fellow-prisoner.  He 
was  liberated,  after  a  many  years'  captivity,  uj^on  payment  of 
40,000  marks. 

During  the  desolation  of  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Pontefract  Castle  held  a  conspicuous  place.  To 
such  a  sad  extent  was  this,  that  we  may  reiterate  the  mournful 
address  of  the  poet — 

"  O  Poriifret,  Pomfiet,  thou  bloody  prison  ! 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers." 

For  instance,  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  fought  on  Dec. 
31st,  1460,  the  following  noted  persons  were  taken,  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Pontefract  Castle — namely,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Sir  Ralph  Stanley,  Sir  Richard  Limbricke,  John  Harow^,  and 
Captain  Hanson,  then  Mayor  of  Hull.  Nor  did  they  fare  very 
well  when  they  arrived  there,  for,  at  the  queen's  order,  they 
were  all  beheaded,  and  their  heads  transferred  to  the  gates  of 
York. 

The  army  of  Edward  IV.  had  lain  at  Pontefract,  when  it 
marched  forward  to  meet  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Lan- 
castrians. On  July  22nd,  1466,  Edward  removed  the  bones  of 
his  father  from  the  Priory  of  St.  John  at  Pontefract.  At  the 
feet  of  the  corpse  stood  a  white  angel,  bearing  a  crown  of  gold, 
to  signify  that  of  right  he  was  king.  The  chariot  was  drawn 
by  seven  horses.  Bishops  and  abbots  in  their  pontifical  robes 
attended  the  procession.  Richard  Duke  of  Grloucester  followed 
next  after  the  chariot,  accompanied  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the 
kingdom.  And  thus  they  departed  via  Doncaster,  Blythe,  Tux- 
ford,  Newark,  and  Stamford,  for  Fotheringay,  which  they  reached 
on  July  29. 

Edward  IV.  is  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Edward  V.,  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Anthony  Woodville,  successively  Baron  Scales  and  Earl  Rivers. 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  anxious  to  have  the  ministration 
of  the  government  during  the  minority,  artfully  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  of  P^arl  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Grey,  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse.  These  he  sent 
prisoners  to  Pontefract  Castle.  The  governor  of  the  castle  at 
this  time  was  Sir  Richard  Radcliffe,  an  individual  *'  as  far  from 
pytie  as  from  fear  of  God,"  both  ready  and  qualified  to  do  any 
deed  of  darkness  at  Gloucester's  bidding.  Without  any  form 
of  trial,  and  without  any  defence  being  allowed  them,  the  earl 
and  his  companions  were  cruelly  beheaded  in  the  castle.  Earl 
Rivers  was  a  poet,  and,  as  Rouse  observes,  "  in  tempore  incar- 
cerationis  apud  Pontemfractum  edidit  unum  balet  in  Anglicis." 
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Walpole  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Earl  Rivers.  "  The 
credit  of  his  sister,  the  countenance  and  example  of  his  prince, 
the  boisterousness  of  the  times,  nothing  softened,  nothing 
roughened  the  mind  of  this  amiable  lord,  who  was  as  gallant 
as  his  luxurious  brother-in-law,  without  his  weaknesses — as 
brave  as  the  heroes  of  either  rose,  without  their  savageness — 
studious  in  the  intervals  of  business,  and  devout  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  w^himsical  times,  w^hen  men  challenged  others 
whom  they  never  saw,  and  went  barefoot  to  visit  shrines  in 
countries  of  which  they  had  scarce  a  map."  His  name  acquires 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  first  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  Edward  IV.,  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer.  His  conduct  and  talents  appear  to  have  given  an 
impetus  to  the  literature  of  his  age. 

Richard  having  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Richard  HI.,  spent  some  time  in  Pontefract  Castle.  A  sceptre 
gained  by  so  much  infamy  and  bloodshed  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  him  much  prosperity.  A  conspiracy,  raised  by 
the  Earls  of  Buckingham  and  Richmond,  ended  in  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  at  which  Richard  lost  his  life.  In  the  next 
reign,  that  of  Henry  VII.,  the  two  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  Elizabeth 
of  York,  in  January,  1486.  On  his  visit  to  the  north,  he  re- 
mained at  Pontefract  Castle  a  few  days.  His  queen,  an  historian 
informs  us,  carried  on  an  amour  with  Thomas  Culpepper, 
at  Pontefract  Castle,  in  return  for  which  the  king  ordered 
the  gallant  and  unwary  knight  to  be  beheaded.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  establishment  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
a  violent  faction  broke  out,  under  Sir  Robert  Aske  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men.  This  formidable  army,  which  styled  itself  the 
*'  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  surrounded  the  Castle  of  Pontefract, 
and  compelled  Lord  D'Arcy  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  to 
deliver  it  up.  Eventually  Lord  D'Arcy  was  beheaded,  and 
Aske  hung  in  chains  on  a  tower  in  York.  In  the  year  1540, 
Henry  VIII.  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  which,  during  this  reign, 
was  the  prison-house  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  among 
them  Lord  Maxwell.  Neither  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  nor 
Mary  present  us  with  any  features  connected  with  our  subject. 
Elizabeth  did  something.  She  beautified  the  castle,  and  re- 
stored S.  Clement's  Chapel.  James  I.  visited  it  twice ;  and 
in  1625  it  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  King  Charles  I. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  castle  may  be  ex- 
pected again  to  play  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  sad 
annals  of  the  Civil  War.  At  the  time  this  melancholy  strife 
between  the  King  and  his  Parliament  broke  out,  Pontefract 
Castle  w^as   garrisoned  by  the   King's  troops.     From  1642  to 
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1644  the  contending  parties  experienced  various  success,  until 
June,  1644,  when  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  so 
fatal  to  the  Royalists.  The  next  object  of  the  victorious 
Cromwell  was  to  besiege  and  demand  the  surrender  of  all 
castles  in  which  were  quartered  any  of  the  King's  adherents. 
York  soon  surrendered,  and  Pontefract  was  quickly  visited  by 
a  Parliamentary  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sandys.  The  governor-in-chief  of  the  Royal  forces  in  the 
castle  was  Colonel  Richard  Lowther.  The  King's  cause  was 
supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  gentlemen  volunteers, 
who  were  dived  into  four  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by 
CoL  Grey,  Sir  Richard  Button,  Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  Sir 
Geo.  Wentworth.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  as  I  said, 
was  fought  in  June,  and  in  August  following,  the  troops  of  Col. 
Sandys  were  stationed  in  front  of  Pontefract  Castle.  Active 
operations  did  not  commence  until  the  arrival,  in  December,  of 
additional  forces  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Colonels  Wren, 
Aland,  and  Lambert.  These  commanded  the  horse.  The  in- 
fantry were  under  Cols.  Fairfax,  Bright,  Overton,  and  White ; 
and  the  dragoons  under  Col.  Morgan.  They  took  possession 
of  the  town,  and  particularly  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Alderman  J. 
Lunn,  a  valiant  volunteer  in  Sir  John  Ramsden's  division. 
This  was  on  Christmas-day  ;  but  a  poor  celebration  of  the 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  man,  designed  by  the 
Saviour's  nativity.  On  the  day  following,  the  besieged  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  Parliamentarians.  A  body  of  the 
Royalists  occupied  the  church  of  All  Saints,  close  by  the 
castle;  consecrated  as  the  ground  was,  it  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  fierce  struggles  between  the  two  parties.  At 
last,  the  Royalists  were  dislodged.  From  December  oOth  to 
January  16th  the  Royalists  continued  to  assail  the  enemy  with 
their  guns.  But  on  the  16th  they  saw,  no  doubt  to  their  dis- 
comfort, the  arrival  of  the  cannon,  one  a  forty-two  pounder, 
which  had  been  employed  against  the  castles  of  Helm  si  ey  and 
Knaresborough.  These  were  levelled  against  one  particular 
tower,  intending,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  breach.  At  the  same 
time.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  joined  by  his  father.  Lord 
Ferdinando  Fairfax.  But  previous  to  the  attack.  Lord  Fairfax 
sent  a  letter  to  Governor  Lowther,  requiring  the  surrender  of 
"  the  castle  which  hitherto  hath  opposed  the  Parliament,  and 
infinitely  prejudiced  the  country,"  promising,  if  he  would  do  so, 
his  "  reception  unto  mercy  and  favour."  The  letter  was  carried 
by  Captian  Forbes,  to  whom  Colonel  Lowther  replied  that  he 
w^ould  consult  his  comrades  about  it.  The  night  he  spent  in 
strengthening  the  weak  parts  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  morning 
he  despatched  the  following  spirited  answer,  addressed  to 
Captain  Forbes. 
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"According  to  my  allegiance,  to  which  I  am  sworn,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  His  Majestic, 
I  will  defend  this  Castle  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and 
doubt  not,  by  God's  assistance,  the  justice  of  his  Majestie's 
cause,  and  the  vertue  of  my  comrades,  to  quell  all  those  that 
shall  oppose  me  in  the  defence  thereof,  for  His  Majestie's 
service,  for  the  blood  that  is  like  to  be  lost  in  this  action, 
let  it  be  upon  their  heads  who  are  the  causes  of  it.  This  is 
my  resolution,  which  I  desire  you  to  certify  to  the  Lord 
Fairfax. 

"  From  vour  affectionate  friend, 

"  Richard  Lowther." 

Upon  this  the  besiegers  opened  a  dreadful  fire,  and  in  three 
days  discharged  one  thousand  and  thirty-four  balls.  Sir 
Thomas  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  accidents  of  war. 
At  Helmsley  he  received  a  wound  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  Pon- 
tefract  so  narrowly  escaped  being  killed,  that  to  ears  uniniti- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  cannonading,  his  good  fortune  sounds 
much  like  a  tale  of  the  marvellous.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Hartley  Coleridge,  that  as  he  and  Colonel  or  Captain 
Forbes  were  standing  a  little  distance  apart  from  each  other,  a 
cannon  ball  so  closely  intersected  them  "  that  both  were 
knocked  down  with  the  wind  of  it,  and  Forbes  lost  an  eye." 
On  the  19th  January,  the  Pix  or  Treasurer's  Towner  gave 
way,  and  a  breach  was  made.  Another  attempt  was  now 
made  to  induce  Colonel  Lowther  to  surrender,  and  Capt. 
William  Forbes  bore  another  letter  to  that  effect.  The 
only  reply  was,  the  letter  previously  written,  declining  any 
surrender.  Hostilities  were  re-commenced  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  February,  when, 
the  besieged  being  hard  pressed,  were  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  to  assist  them. 
On  March  1st,  Sir  M.  Langdale  was  opposed  to  the  Par- 
liamentarians. Lambert,  on  the  side  of  Fairfax,  commenced 
the  attack.  The  fight  was  obstinate  and  fatal.  Lambert, 
himself,  was  wounded,  and  several  of  his  officers  were  slain. 
The  contest,  however,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  and,  consequently,  Pontefract  Castle  still 
survived,  a  "  monumentum  sere  perennius "  of  the  bravery 
and  loyalty  of  Lowther  and  his  companions  in  arms.  About 
500  of  the  besiegers  had  been  slain,  and  1000  taken  captive. 
Thus  ended  the  first  siege  Pontefract  had  to  sustain  conse- 
quent upon  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

But  the  respite  did  not  last  long.  The  garrison  itself  had  no 
great  hopes  of  being  permitted  long  to  enjoy  their  stronghold  in 
peace.  Like  wise  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  absence, 
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they  laid  up  for  themselves  provisions  against  a  future  attack. 
If  they  found  a  field  supplied  with  well-fed  cattle,  they  appro- 
priated what  they  required  to  their  own  use,  considering  that 
necessity  ought  to  exempt  them  from  strict  obedience  to  the 
Eighth  Commandment.  However  much  this  may  be  contrary 
to  good  morality,  it  is  certain  that  their  forethought  and  sus- 
picions were  not  ill  founded.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  Langdale 
subdued  Lambert;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the 
second  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle  was  actively  begun.  From 
the  first,  a  mutual  cannonading  was  kept  up,  with  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides.  On  the  14th  of  April,  the  enemy  received  three 
loads  of  ammunition,  and  an  additional  force  of  five  troops  of 
horse.  On  the  18th,  the  Royalists  seized  forty  oxen  and  milch 
cows  belonging  to  the  enemy.  About  an  hour  after,  the  be- 
siegers were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  600  Scotch,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Montgomery.  The  besieged  raised  a  mound  within 
the  Barbican,  where  they  planted  the  only  large  cannon  they 
possessed.  On  the  26th,  the  besiegers  were  for  throwing  up  a 
trench  at  Baghill,  and  the  Royalists  sallied  forth  to  prevent 
them.  A  brisk  firing  was  kept  up,  and  the  besieged  retreated 
without  loss.  The  garrison  w^as  now  beginning  to  feel  the  loss 
of  provisions ;  and  on  the  day  following,  seeing  three  unfortu- 
nate pigs,  which  had  strayed  near  them,  rushed  out  a't  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  and  drove  them  into  the  castle.  This 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  state  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced. 
Matters  continued  much  as  they  had  done,  firing  on  each  side, 
and  the  enemy  constantly  being  strengthened  by  fresh  forces. 
Colonel  Sandys  was  exchanged  for  General  Poyntz.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  the  fatal  conflict  of  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Parliamentarians  again  had  the  upper 
hand.  Previously,  Sir  M.  Langdale  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  King  to  march  his  army  to  the  relief  of  Pontefract 
Castle.  But,  unfortunately,  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  Prince 
Rupert,  and  declined  Sir  Marmaduke's  wdse  counsel.  On  the 
strength  of  this  victory,  Poyntz  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel 
Lowther,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  governor  to  surrender. 
The  governor  again  proved  his  metal,  and  returned  answer, 
"  that  he  neither  valued  his  forces  nor  his  mercy."  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  discredited  tne  ill  news  about  Naseby,  and 
conjectured  that  it  was  a  mere  ruse  de  r/iierre  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers.  Whether,  therefore,  he  would  have  returned  exactly 
the  same  answer  had  he  believed  in  the  king's  defeat  at  Naseby, 
may  fairly  be  questioned.  Nevertheless,  such  a  brave  man  as 
Colonel  Lowther  could  never  have  played  the  coward,  only  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  prudence  is  the  better  part  of 
valour.  As  might  be  expected,  the  above  reply  poked  up  the 
enemy's  fire.      A   vigorous   cannonading  was  resumed.     The 
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works  at  Baghill  were  a  source  of  hope  to  the  enemy  and  of 
fear  to  the  besieged.  Both  parties,  tlierefore,  for  awhile  con- 
centrated their  attention  upon  this  spot.  And  now  the  fine  old 
Steeple  of  All  Saints'  was  to  receive  its  last  wound.  The 
Cromwellians  began  by  firing  against  it  an  eighteen-pounder, 
thirteen  times  in  one  hour  and  a  half;  but  the  venerable  pile 
bid  defiance  to  this  profane  usage.  Would  that  its  powers  of 
endurance  had  been  still  greater  !  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  June,  the  Parliamentarians  commenced  their  attack  upon  the 
noble  lanthern  steeple  so  early  as  two  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock 
a  breach  was  made  by  a  sixteen-pounder ;  but  they  continued 
firing,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  had  discharged  against  it  no 
less  than  sixty  cannon  balls. 

The  besieged  no\v  experienced  a  severe  loss  in  the  death,  by 
fever,  of  Sir  Gervase  Cutler.  His  lady  was  only  once  permitted 
to  visit  him,  and  after  his  death  was  detained  for  awhile  in  the 
castle.  Subsequently,  she  was  allowed  to  depart  to  her  home 
at  Stainborough,  but  was  stopped  on  the  way,  stripped  to  see 
if  she  had  any  letters  about  her,  and  then  sent  back  to  the 
castle ;  but  General  Lowther,  not  thinking  it  right  again  to 
admit  her,  she,  with  her  maid  and  chaplain,  remained  under  the 
castle  walls  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  General  Poyntz 
allowed  her  to  re-enter  the  town,  which  she  quitted  on  the 
morrow.  Were  we  required  to  single  out  any  one  act  in  the 
siege  of  Pontefract  which  savoured  most  of  barbarism,  we  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  it  upon  the  unmanly  treatment  of 
130or  Lady  Cutler. 

The  fiame  sort  of  reciprocity  went  on,  the  enemy  firing  upon 
the  besieged,  and  the  besieged  upon  the  enemy,  until  the  16tli 
of  June.  The  governor  of  the  castle  had  again  been  solicited 
to  surrender  ujDon  honourable  terms,  and  now,  feeling  that  what 
the  musketry  could  not  effect,  starvation  would  soon  accomplish, 
determined,  by  agreement,  to  send  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  Sir 
John  Ramsden,  and  Sir  George  Wentworth,  on  the  part  of  the 
gentry;  Mr.  Hurst  and  Mr.  Kay  for  the  clergy;  Messrs. 
Hodgson  and  Harebread  for  the  volunteers ;  Messrs.  Austwick 
and  Lunn  for  the  townsmen;  and  Colonel  Wheatley,  Captains 
Hemsworth  and  Munroe,  and  Lieutenant  Galbrieth,  for  the 
soldiers, — to  treat  with  Colonels  Fairfax,  Bright,  and  Copley, 
and  Captain  Marsden,  as  to  the  conditions  of  surrender. 
During  this  time,  there  was  free  intercourse  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  all  firing  ceased.  The  soldiers  meanwhile 
amused  themselves  with  the  more  amicable  practice  of  robbing 
orchards.  Colonel  Overton,  the  governor  of  the  town,  at  first 
sent  an  insolent  reply,  which  seemed  likely  to  propagate  hos- 
tilities. On  the  19th  of  June,  a  conference  was  held  between 
General  Poyntz  and  the  Royalists,  from  four  p.m.  to  nine  p.m.. 
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which  did  not,  however,  give  satisfaction.  But  on  the  morrow, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  they  met  again,  and,  by  mutual  con- 
cession, each  party  yielding  a  little  to  the  other,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Castle  of  Pontefract  should  be  delivered  up  the  next 
day  to  Parliament,  upon  the  terms  enunciated  in  the  treaty. 
The  terms  on  which  the  surrender  was  made  appear  from  the 
following  letter  received  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  committee  at  York  : 

"  The  enemy  in  Pontefract  Castle  were  last  week  summoned 
to  surrender,  which  caused  them  to  desire  a  treaty.  Accord- 
ingly the  Colonels  Wastell,  Copley,  Overton,  and  Bright  were 
authorized  to  treat. 

"  The  castle  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament  to-mor- 
row at  eight  o'clock,  with  everything  therein,  save  that  the 
officers  are  allowed  to  carry  away  what  is  properly  their  own, 
so  that  it  exceeds  not  what  a  cloak-bag  will  contain;  and  the 
garrison  are  to  march  to  Newark. 

"  We  are  in  treaty  for  Scarboro',  which  we  hope  shortly  w^ill 
be  reduced.  This  you  will  please  communicate  to  the  House, 
from         ^  "  Sirs,  &c.j 

"  Francis  Pierrepoint. 
Wilfred  Lawson. 

"  York,  July  20,  1645."  HeNRY    ChOLMLEY. 

With  the  surrender,  the  castle,  of  course,  changed  hands. 
The  Roundhead  took  the  place  of  the  Cavalier.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  its  governor,  but  he  being  much  occu- 
pied, nominated  Col.  Cotterel  as  his  substitute,  with  a  body- 
guard of  100  men.  Soon  after,  a  report  spread  of  an  intended 
invasion  by  the  Scotch,  and  some  parties,  among  them  Colonel 
Morrice,  considered  that  an  opportunity  would  then  be  afforded 
for  re-obtaining  possession  of  the  castle.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  this  Morrice  had  formerly,  when  a  young  vnan, 
deserted  the  king's  army  under  no  commendable  circumstances, 
and  had  joined  the  Parliamentary  forces.  By  his  courage  and 
good  services  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  But  as 
he  grew  older,  he  began  to  regret  his  abandonment  of  his  royal 
master,  and  resolved,  ii'  possible,  to  wipe  off  the  stain  from  his 
character,  and  once  more  become  a  brave  royalist.  He  had  con- 
trived to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Cotterel,  with 
the  purpose  of  turning  his  friendsldj)  to  a  good,  must  we  not 
in  fairness  say,  base,  account.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Morrice's  men  to  scale  the  walls,  while  Morrice  w^as  with  the 
governor,  but  it  failed.  Cotterel,  however,  considered  it  prudent 
to  have  with  him  all  the  soldiers  who  slept  in  town,  and  with 
this  view,  ordered  beds,  &c.  to  be  procured  for  them  by  a  certain 
time.     This  vigilance  w^as  Cotterel's  misfortune;  for  Colonel 
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Morrice  and  Captain  W.  Paulden,  in  the  disguise  of  country 
gentlemen,  with  others  to  attend  them,  dressed  as  peasants, 
appeared,  ^Yith  concealed  arms,  at  the  castle  gates,  with  provi- 
sions, beds,  &c.  The  party  were  admitted,  and  the  sentinels 
being  sent  off  on  a  pretext,  proceeded  to  the  governor's  chamber, 
claiming  him  as  prisoner.  Morrice  now  entered  with  a  train 
of  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  soon  after  came  Sir  Thomas 
l*aulden,  with  thirty  horse  and  500  foot.  This  act  of  treachery 
(for  such  we  must  call  it)  happened  on  6th  June,  1648. 

In  the  October  following,  the  Parliamentary  forces  once  more 
quartered  themselves  before  the  castle.  The  garrison  (oi  vfhich 
Colonel  Morrice  had  been  elected  governor)  had  now  to  contend 
against  Cromwell  in  person.  For  a  time,  however,  previous  to 
Oliver's  arrival,  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  but  little  progress. 
General  Rainsborough,  who  had  been  sent  down  by  Fairfax  to 
the  chief  command,  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Doncaster  by  the 
Royalists  at  midnight.  It  is  supposed  they  did  this  wdth  the 
view  of  exchanging  him  for  Sir  M.  Langdale,  who  had  been 
committed,  for  an  example,  to  Nottingham  Castle.  But  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  brave  general,  in  contending 
with  his  opponents,  w^as  slain  by  Lieut.  Austwick,  having  been 
previously  wounded  by  Cornet  Blackburne.  Clarendon,  in  his 
history  of  the  Rebellion,  thus  notices  the  event: — *'  Whereupon, 
when  the}'  saw  no  hope  of  carrying  him  away,  they  immediately 
run  him  through  with  their  swords ;  and  leaving  him  dead  upon 
the  ground,  they  got  upon  their  horses,  and  rode  towards  their 
fellows,  before  any  in  the  inn  could  be  ready  to  follow  them." 
—Book  XI. 

Cromwell  sends  Governor  Morrice  a  request  to  surrender, 
which  not  being  complied  with,  an  order  in  Parliament  was 
given  for  250  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  match  and  ball  in 
proportion,  to  be  sent  to  the  forces  before  Pontefract  Castle. 
After  remaining  a  month,  Cromwell  joins  Fairfax,  and  sends 
Lambert  to  supply  his  place.  He  arrived  on  the  4th  December. 
On  the  30th  January,  1649,  "  the  blessed  King  Charles  I."  fell 
a  prey  to  his  enemies.  The  garrison  at  Pontefract  immediately 
proclaimed  his  son  Charles  II.,  and  were  the  first  to  strike  a 
silver  coin  bearing  his  name.  They  had  not  much  hope,  how- 
ever, of  overcoming  Lambert,  who  now  discovered  some  of  the 
country  people  who  held  correspondence  with  the  governor. 
The  Rev.  G.  Beaumont,  Rector  of  South  Kirkby,  was  one,  and 
on  him  Lambert  let  fall  the  full  extent  of  his  vengeance.  After 
putting  him  to  torture,  he  was  hanged  before  the  castle,  and  one 
of  his  own  relations  was  made  to  assist  at  the  execution.  War 
having  been  now  for  a  length  of  time  carried  on  between  the 
besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and  the  latter  being  reduced  from 
500  to  100  men,  and  those  weak  and  unfit  for  duty,  six  officers 
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on  each  side  were  chosen  to  settle  the  conditions  of  surrender. 
The  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  but  Lambert  required  that  six  of 
the  garrison  should  be  excepted  from  mercy.  Among  them 
were  Colonel  Morrice,  Lieutenant  Austwick,  and  Cornet  Black- 
burne,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  General  Rains- 
borough.  Morrice  and  Blackburne  were  subsequently  executed 
at  York.  On  the  25th  March,  1649,  General  Lambert  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  dismantled  it,  preparatory  to  its 
more  complete  destruction.  An  order  of  Parliament  was  now 
issued  for  its  demolition,  and  a  grant  of  300/  a  year  to  the 
general  for  his  services.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Cromwell, 
anxious  to  make  a  display  of  his  supreme  power  at  home,  to 
the  discomfort  of  any  supposed  rivals  he  might  have,  banished 
Lambert  from  the  army.  We  must  excuse  him  for  being  a 
little  sullen  when  ordered  to  send  in  his  commission.  Reverses 
of  fortune  are  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  the  student  of  history. 
And,  indeed,  in  history,  what  truth  is  more  patent  and  confirmed 
than  that  of  successive  mutability.?  How  vast  a  concourse  of 
"  changes  and  chances"  is  presented  to  us,  in  our  country's 
history,  from  the  landing  of  Caesar  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  ! 
or,  to  take  a  more  limited  field,  the  single  reign  of  his  royal 
predecessor,  Charles  I. ! 

Pontefract  Castle  was  the  last  garrison  to  surrender  to  dis- 
loyalty;  and  although  we  cannot  but  lament  Camden's  too  true 
a  portrait  of  it  as  "  principum  caede  et  sanguine  infamis,"  we 
must,  in  justice  to  our  principles  as  churchmen  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, regard  the  single  circular  tower  that  remains  with  an  eye 
of  interest  approaching  to  veneration. 
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On  ChurcJtyard  Monumeiifs.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Public 
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Although,  in  by  far  the  greater  nmnber  of  the  cemeteries  which 
surround  our  churches,  we  find  no  tombstones  or  sepulchral 
memorials  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
we  may  be  thereby  led  generally  to  imagine  that,  prior  to  that 
period,  or  at  least  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  mediaeval  sepul- 
chral memorials  w^ere  confined  to  and  contained  within  the  walls 
of  our  churches ;  we  find,  on  investigation,  the  fact  to  be  other- 
wise,— that  churchyard  monuments  are  more  ancient  than  those 
in  churches,  and  that,  from  a  very  remote  era  dow^n  to  the 
Reformation,  a  series  of  these  sepulchral  memorials  can  be 
traced,  most  of  which  possess  some  feature  or  peculiarity  of 
design,  which  serves  to  distinguish  and  point  out  their  age.  In 
some  districts,  indeed,  where,  for  lack  of  stone,  sepulchral 
memorials  of  wood  even  'at  the  present  day  prevail,  the  perish- 
able quality  of  the  material  will  alone  account  for  the  absence 
of  ancient  monuments. 

The  earliest  recorded  monument  raised  over  the  last  resting- 
place  of  one  deceased,  w^as  the  monolith,  or  pillar  of  stone, 
placed  by  Jacob  over  the  remains  of  Rachel.  "  And  Jacob  set 
a  pillar  upon  her  grave,  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto 
this  day."  We  do  not,  how^ever,  collect  from  this  simple  notice 
in  Holy  Writ  that  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  custom ;  the 
latter  was  probably  of  a  much  earlier  origin,  and  this  particular 
memorial  is,  like  the  knives  of  flint  recorded  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  grave  of  Aaron,  mentioned  as  a  simple  fact,  not 
as  an  innovation. 

And,  indeed,  amongst  the  primeval  memorials  in  our  own 
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land,  we  find  her  most  ancient  relics  of  a  monumental  character 
to  be,  like  that  over  the  grave  of  Rachel,  simple  unlettered 
monoliths,  or  pillars  of  stone,  memorative  of  mighty  men  of  old, 
whose  names  have  been  forgotten  in  time  —  Celtic  chieftains, 
the  early  inhabiters  of  this  land.  More  of  these  monuments 
now  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  this  isl&nd — in  Cornwall  and 
Wales — than  elsewhere.  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  they  abound, 
scattered  about  in  all  parts,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Maen  Hir."  Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  huge  stone  six  or 
eight  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  four  or  five  feet 
in  width,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  Sometimes  they 
assume  a  more  pillar-like  form,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  in 
height. 

That  at  Long  Compton,  in  Warwickshire,  called  the  King 
Stone,  is  a  monolith  pillar  of  this  description,  and  this  stands 
in  close  proximity  with  the  well-known  circle  of  stones  called 
KoUright.  Another  description  of  ancient  Celtic  or  British 
monuments,  and  which  may  be  considered  the  prototype  of  our 
high  tombs,  miscalled  altar  and  table  tombs,  is  the  Cromlech, 
consisting  of  a  large,  flat,  pondrous  stone,  of  immense  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  raised  upon  and  supported  by  four  or 
five  smaller  stones,  though  even  the  latter  are  of  considerable 
size.  These  are  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  mostly  in  Wales,  Anglesea,  and  Cornwall.  One  is  near  to 
the  Rollright  circle;  and  at  Laxey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a  stone 
circle,  near  to  which  is  both  a  demolished,  or  thrown  down, 
Cromlech,  and  a  pillar  stone.  When  the  Romans  had  firmly 
established  themselves  in  this  island,  we  find,  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  cities,  their  burial  grounds  or  cemeteries,  containing  monu- 
mental tablets  and  headstones  pedimentally  shaped,  sometimes 
simply  inscribed,  and  sometimes  both  inscribed  and  sculptured 
in  relief,  as  were  some  found  a  few  years  ago  near  to  Ciren- 
cester. We  also  find  the  Romans  to  have  used  sarcophagi,  or 
stone  coffins,  with  pondrous  covers,  cohtaining  the  body,  with  an 
inscription  on  one  side,  which  clearly  indicates  them  not  to  have 
been  buried,  but  set  up  above  ground  with  the  inscribed  side 
facing  the  road,  the  other  side  being  perfectly  plain.  In  the 
Cathedral  and  Museum  at  York  are  preserved  a  series  of  most 
interesting  monuments  of  this  description. 

The  unwritten  memorials  of  the  ancient  Britons  gave  place, 
during  the  sway  of  the  Romans  and  immediately  after  their 
departure,  to  inscribed  memorials  on  rude  and  unhewn  stones, 
in  a  style  different  to  the  Roman  sepulchral  memorials,  and 
these  continued  during  the  early  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty.  These  early  lettered  monuments  of  the  later  Britons 
are  mostly  to  be  found  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Anglesea.  In 
some  instances  they  have  been  preserved  by  being  built  up  in 
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the  walls  of  churches.  The  inscriptions,  generally  very  short, 
are  carried  up  vertically,  and  not  disposed  horizontally,  and 
from  their  pala30graphic  peculiarities  these  inscribed  monuments 
of  the  later  Britons  are  considered  to  be  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  century. 

We  now  come  to  a  notice  of  the  Christian  monuments  in  our 
churchyards. 

We  find  in  some  of  the  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  which  illustrations  of  the  Officium  Hepultiircc^ 
or  Burial  Office,  appear,  delineations  of  burials  in  the  church- 
yard or  cemetery  garth,  in  which  sepulchral  memorials,  which 
then  appear  to  have  been  common,  are  scattered  about.  These 
are  shown  to  have  consisted  of  small  gable-headed  crosses 
placed  at  the  heads  of  graves,  whilst  the  churchyard  cross  is 
distinguished  by  being  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  a  different 
character.  A  gable-headed  or  penthouse  roofed  cross,  similar 
to  those  formerly  set  up  as  sepulchral  memorials,  is  represented 
in  some  ancient  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  lady 
chapel,  S.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.  Most  of  this  description 
of  monument  w  ere  probably  of  wood,  and  perishable  in  a  few 
years;  some,  formed  of  stone,  still  remain,  and  atTord  valuable 
examples  for  imitation. 

But  besides  headstone  crosses,  we  occasionally  meet  with 
other  monuments  in  our  churchyards  of  ancient  date,  such  as 
coped  coffin  stones  with  crosses  in  relief  on  the  surface,  flat 
coffin  stones  with  crosses  raised  in  relief  or  incised,  and  high 
tombs  with  the  sides  covered  with  quatrefoil  compartments  and 
panel-work  :  those  of  the  two  former  kind  being  referable 
chiefly  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  latter  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  coffin-shape  form  of  the  monu- 
ment was  superseded  by  the  form  of  the  parellelogram. 

From  the  seventh  century  we  may  clearly  trace  the  custom  of 
placing  a  cross  near  to,  or  at  the  head  or  foot  of,  a  grave;  and 
S.  Cuthbert,  who  died  at  Farn  A.D..  688,  on  his  death-bed  gave 
directions  that  his  body  should  be  buried  close  to  a  cross  he 
had  previously  erected. 

We  have  it  also  on  record  that  the  body  of  Acca,  Bishop  of 
Landisferne,  who  died  a.d.  740,  was  buried  on  the  east  side  of 
the  chiu'ch  of  Hexham,  and  that  two  stone  crosses  covered  with 
sculpture  were  set  up  over  his  grave,  one  at  the  head,  the  other 
at  the  foot:  on  the  headstone  cross  was  cut  an  inscription  to 
indicate  he  was  buried  at  that  place. 

In  the  church  of  Hexham,  lying  loose,  is  the  fragment  of  a 
cross,  apparently  sepulchral,  and  not  improbably  one  of  those 
set  up  over  the  grave  of  Acca.  It  is  covered  with  knot-work 
rudely  sculptured,  and  the  fragment  is  one  foot  three  inches 
long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  thick. 
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In  the  churchyards  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  and  in 
those  of  Wales,  are  several  obeliskal-shaped  crosses,  covered 
more  or  less  whh  scroll-work  of  foliage,  braids,  and  knot-work, 
and  figures  rudely  sculptured  in  low  relief,  with  the  cross  at  the 
top  generally  disposed  within  or  over  a  circle.  Some  of  these 
crosses,  bearing  Runic  inscriptions,  are  much  defaced.  They 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  and 
although  all  may  not  have  been  sepulchral  memorials,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  certainly  were,  especially  where 
two  or  more  are  found  in  the  same  churchyard,  as  at  Llanba- 
darn  Fawn,  near  Aberystvvith,  South  Wales.  These  crosses 
are,  I  think,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  if  not  earlier. 

The  indefatigable  Leland,  who  has  preserved  much  from 
oblivion,  and  who  wrote  his  itinerary  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT., 
speaking  of  Ripon,  says,  "  One  thing  I  much  noted  :  that  was 
three  crosses  standing  in  row  at  the  est  ende  of  tlie  Chapelle 
Garth,  They  were  things  antiqui^^imi  operis,  and  monuments 
of  sum  notable  men  buried  there."  And  elsewhere,  treating  of 
Durham,  he  observes,  "  In  the  sanctuary,  or  holy  churchyard 
or  sanctuaries  of  Dureme,  be  very  many  ancient  tombes.  It 
standith  on  the  south  side  of  the  minister ;  and  at  the  hedde  of 
one  of  them  is  a  crosse  of  a  7  fote  longe  that  hath  had  an 
inscription  of  diverse  rows  yn  it,  but  the  scripture  cannot  be 
read.  Sum  say  that  this  crosse  was  brought  out  of  the  holy 
churchyarde  of  Landisfarn  Isle." 

This  last  cross  noticed  by  Leland  was  in  his  time  supposed 
to  have  been  that  recorded  as  set  up  by  Ethelwold,  ninth  bishop 
of  Landisfarn,  who  succeeded  to  that  see  a.d.  724,  over  the 
remains  of  S.  Cuthbert,  which  had  been  removed  to  that  cathe- 
dral. It  was  of  stone,  somewhat  ornamented,  and  on  it  was 
inscribed  his  name.  The  top  was  broken  a.d.  793,  when  the 
Danes  devastated  the  church  of  Landisfarn ;  but  the  fractured 
pieces  were  afterwards  fixed  together  with  lead,  and  this  cross 
was,  subsequently,  carried  about  with  the  body  of  S.  Cuthbert, 
until  the  latter  was  deposited  in  its  last  resting-place,  wdien  it 
was  set  up  in  the  cemetery  at  Durham.  Leland  also  describes, 
in  his  "  Assertio  Arturii,"  two  very  ancient  sculptured  and  in- 
scribed obeliskal  monuments,  "  duae  pyramides  antiquissimaj 
structurse,"  but  the  sculptures  on  which  w^ere  defaced,  and  the 
letters  so  obliterated  as  to  render  a  deciphering  of  the  inscrip- 
tion impossible ;  these  monuments  were  standing  in  his  time,  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  These 
popular  tradition  had  pointed  out  as  marking  the  place  of  inter- 
ment of  King  Arthur,  renowned  in  British  story. 

Three  obeliskal  sepulchral  crosses,  covered  with  sculpture 
much  abrased,  but  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  earlier,  still  stand 
in  the  churchyard  at  Whalley,  in  Lancashire;  and  these  were 
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before,  the  Reformation  pointed  out  as  crosses  at  which  St. 
Augustine  had  preached;  but  from  an  examination  of  these 
monuments,  they  are  evidently  some  centuries  hiter  than  his 
time.  The  sculptured  sepulchral  monument  set  up  to  comme- 
morate the  massacre  of  the  monks  at  Medehamstead  (now 
Peterborough)  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  870,  and  originally  placed  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  monastery  there,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
conventual  church,  the  present  cathedral.  It  is  noticed  in 
detail  by  Ingulphus,  and  I  find  his  description  of  it  as  correct 
as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

In  the  churchyards  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  several  ancient 
head-stone  sepulchral  crosses,  more  or  less  covered  with  invo- 
luted knotwork,  braids,  and  other  sculptured  accessories;  and 
many  of  them  bear  Runic  inscriptions,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  stone — a  kind  of  slate — are  as  perfect  as  when  first  cut. 
These  crosses  are  probably  of  various  dates,  from  the  eiglith  to 
the  twelfth  century.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  are  later. 
Some  of  these  memorials  consist  of  a  circular  stone  on  a  stem, 
with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  face  of  the  circular  head.  An 
early  sepulchral  cross,  with  a  Runic  inscription  on  the  stem, 
was  discovered,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  some  years  ago  at 
Lancaster.  It  has,  however,  been  removed  from  thence,  and  is 
now,  I  believe,  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Liverpool. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  con 
versant  with  Rimes,  would  turn  his  attention  to  and  explain  the 
inscriptions  on  these  ancient  monuments. 

In  some  of  the  churchyards  in  Kent,  are  remaining  some  of 
the  most  simple  headstone  crosses  that  can  be  imagined.  They 
consist  of  a  circular  stone  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  on  a  stem  of  the  same  thickness, 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  of  the  same  height  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  a  cross  being  simply  formed  by  vertical  and 
transverse  incised  lines  on  each  side  or  face  of  the  circle. 

In  the  churchyards  of  Chartham,  Godmersham,  and  Good- 
neston,  Kent,  are  headstone  crosses  of  this  description ;  and 
more,  I  think,  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  churchyards  in  that 
particular  district. 

Headstone  sepulchral  crosses,  in  form  similar  to  these,  with 
the  figure  of  the  cross  incised  or  raised  in  relief  on  the  face  of 
the  stone,  but  of  varied  design,  have  been  wdthin  the  last  few 
years  discovered  in  excavations  made  near  to  the  site  of  the 
Priory  church,  Kenilworth,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church  and  churchyard  of  Bake  well,  Derbyshire,  and  in  demo- 
lishing the  walls  of  the  old  church  at  Braunston,  Northampton- 
shire. Most  of  these  simple  memorials  I  apprehend  to  be  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  of  later  date. 
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In  the  churchyard  of  Church  Hanborough,  Oxfordshire,  are 
two  small  gable-headed  crosses,  one  standing  fourteen  and  the 
other  sixteen  inches  in  height.  These  are  very  similar  in  form 
to  the  crosses  we  find  delineated  in  illuminated  manuscripts  in 
illustration  of  the  burial  rites.  From  some  peculiar  features  in 
the  fashion  of  these  crosses  at  Church  Hanborough,  I  should 
imagine  them  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  Detling  churchyard,  Kent,  is  an  elegant  sepulchral  cross 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  similar  in  design  to  some  we  find  at  the 
apex  of  the  gable  of  a  church,  the  sides  being  foiled  or  cusped. 
The  fragment  of  a  sepulchral  cross,  nearly  similar  in  design, 
with  an  inscription  running  up  the  stem,  is,  or  lately  was,  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Canterbury. 

A  modern  headstone  cross,  somewhat  similar  in  design,  was, 
I  believe,  set  up  in  the  churchyard  ot"  Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  one,  since  a  prelate  of  our  church,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  his  daughter. 

Sepulchral  crosses,  though  not  exactly  headstone  crosses, 
Drevailed  very  generally  in  some  districts  in  this  country 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  as  in  churches  in  Breck- 
nockshire, South  Wales.  These  crosses  are  floriated  and 
raised  in  very  low  relief  on  flat  sepulchral  slabs.  In  the  Priory 
church,  Brecon,  a  large  portion  of  the  pavement  consists  of 
sepulchral  slabs,  bearing  crosses  of  different  dates,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Headstone  crosses  are  again  becoming  prevalent  in  our  ceme- 
teries, and  several  have  been  set  up  in  different  churchyards  in 
Warwickshire  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  other  classes  of  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  re- 
maining in  our  churchyards,  and  which  will  appear  to  have  been 
originally  placed  there,  I  shall  first  instance  coped  coffin  stones, 
bearing  in  relief  on  the  surface  a  simple  floriated  cross  with  a 
long  stem.  These  appear  to  be  numerous  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, as  in  the  north  of  Northamptonshire,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  in  Butlandshire.  When  I  call  them  coffin  stones,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  have  in  all,  or  even  in  most,  cases  been 
covers  to  stone  cofl[ins,  but  that  they  follow  the  form  of  the 
ancient  mediaeval  stone  coffin,  gradually  narrowing  in  width 
from  the  head  downwards,  though  sometimes  very  little  so. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  the  churchyards  of  the  districts  1 
have  mentioned,  removed  from  their  original  position,  and  used 
as  coping  stones  to  the  churchyard  walls,  as  at  Caistor,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Lydington,  Rutlandshire.  Sometimes  a  cavity 
or  mortice  appears  at  the  head  and  foot  of  these  coped 
monuments,  as  if  to  admit  of  the  stems  of  an  upright  head  and 
foot- stone  cross.     An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  churchyard 
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of  Cotterstock,  Northamptonshire,  and  with  reference  to  this 
cavity,  I  should  observe  that  at  Hey  sham,  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  coast,  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  a  very  ancient  chapel, 
now  in  ruins,  several  stone  coffins  or  excavations  hewn  in  ihe 
rock  are  visible,  and  at  the  heads  of  some  of  these  are  morticed 
holes  for  head  stone  crosses.  Though  the  head  of  the  cross 
sometimes  varies  in  design,  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
character  in  this  kind  of  monument;  and  there  is,  also,  about 
the  middle  of  the  stone,  and  proceeding  from  the  stem,  a  singu- 
larly ornamented  accessory,  which  I  can  no  otherwise  liken  than 
to  the  classical  representation  of  the  lightning  upheld  in  the 
right  hand  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  This  is  so  common  a  repre- 
sentation on  memorials  of  this  class,  that  I  have  been  long 
puzzled  in  my  endeavours  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  for  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  symbolical ;  and  undoubtedly  there  ^vas 
much  of  Christian  symbolism  in  the  mediaeval  sepulchral  monu- 
ments,— as  there  was  of  pagan  symbolism  in  those  of  post 
Reformation  date.  I  can  offer  but  a  bare,  perhaps  a  far- 
fetched and  fanciful,  conjecture  in  explanation.  I  think  this 
figurative  design  may  have  symbolized  the  "  very  True  Light  of 
the  World."  These  coped  monumental  stones,  somewhat  di- 
versified as  to  the  design  of  the  sculptured  accessories,  con- 
tinued to  the  fourteenth  century,  there  being  two  such  in  Bredon 
churchyard,  Worcestershire,  of  that  period. 

Cofiin-shaped  slabs,  flat  on  the  surface,  with  floriated  crosses 
raised  in  low  relief,  or  incised,  formed,  during  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries,  another  class  of  churchyard 
monuments:  many  such  were  found  at  Bake  well,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  are  preserved  in  the  porch  of  that  church.  Some  such 
were  also  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  the  ceme- 
tery-garth of  the  priory  at  Kenil worth,  in  Warwickshire,  where 
they  were  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  monks,  who  were  there 
buried  simply  in  their  cowls^  without  any  coffins  either  of  wood 
or  stone.  In  the  churchyard  of  Lj^dington,  Butlandshire,  some  of 
these  flat  stones  serve  as  coping  to  the  churchyard  wall,  and  the 
design  of  the  cross  on  some  of  them  evinces  such  to  be  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  whilst  the  details  of  others  fix  such  to  be 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  observe  the  introduction 
into  our  churchyards  of  what  Leland  calls  "  high  tombs,"  but 
which,  amongst  us,  have  been  indiscriminately  designated  as 
table  monuments  and  altar  tombs.  I  think,  however,  that 
Leland's  designation  is  the  more  appropriate.  These  monu- 
ments are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  prevailed  in  some  districts  more  than  others.  But  as  it 
w^as  a  somewhat  costly  monument,  we  seldom  find  more  than 
one,  or  two  at  the  most,  in  any  churchyard:  and  again,  in  some 
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districts  we  find  them  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
others,  as  in  Somersetshire,  at  Kingston  Seymour,  Glastonbury, 
and  East  Harptree;  in  Northaraj3tonshire,  at  Thrapston,  Corby, 
and  Rothwell;  in  Oxfordshire,  at  S.  Giles',  Oxford,  at  Church 
Hanborough,  and  at  Combe;  at  this  latter  j^lace  there  are 
two. 

These  tombs  are  either  panelled  at  the  sides,  or,  what  is  a 
more  general  fashion,  covered  with  sunk  quatrefoils,  which  are 
souietimes  placed  within  circles,  occasionally  each  quatrefoil 
contains  a  four-leaved  flower.  An  early  specimen  of  this,  ap- 
parently of  the  fourteenth  century,  occurs  in  Sutton  Courtney 
churchyard,  Berkshire.  But  a  still  earlier  and  most  curious 
example  of  a  high  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  Loverseal  churchyard, 
near  Doncaster,  South  Yorkshire.  The  sides  of  this  tomb  are 
panelled  in  imitation  of  church  windows,  similar  to  the  sides  of 
some  fonts  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  imitative  windows 
are  all  different,  but  exhibit  that  transitional  style  from  early 
English  to  Decorated  which  prevailed  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  which 
period  this  very  singular  tomb,  perhaps  that  of  a  freemason, 
may  be  ascribed;  on  the  covering  slab  is  represented  a  cross, 
with  a  sword  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  stem.  A  very  late 
panelled  high  tomb  is  in  Dorchester  churchyard,  Oxfordshire, 
there  being  upon  it  an  inscription  bearing  the  date  of  1G34. 

In  the  churchyards  of  Somersetshire  and  elsewhere  are  some 
very  plain  high  tombs,  without  ornament,  the  covering  slabs  of 
which  are  very  large,  projecting  considerably  over  the  sides  of 
the  tombs,  and  are  six  inches  in  thickness,  with  the  under  edges 
chamfered,  and  are,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  five  crosses  on 
the  surface,  exactly  similar  to  the  ancient  altar  slabs,  most  of 
which  wnll  be  found  to  be  of  that  thickness,  with  the  under 
edges  chamfered  in  like  manner.  Although,  on  first  appear- 
ance, we  may  be  led  to  consider  these  tombs  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  seventeenth  century,  which  many  of  them  probably  are 
not,  some  undoubtedly  are  more  ancient,  and  a  tomb  of  this  de- 
scription in  Tunstall  churchyard,  Kent,  has  an  engrailed  cross 
at  the  end,  of  a  fashion  which  fixes  the  tomb  to  be  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Attention  ought  always  to  be  paid  to  the 
moulding  of,  or  manner  in  which,  the  covering  slabs  of  these 
plain  tombs  are  designed. 

There  is  another  description  of  churchyard  monuments,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  the  sepulchral  arches,  mostly  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  found  in  the  external  walls  of  some  of  our 
churches:  but  on  these  1  shall  not  now  dwell,  neither  shall  I 
do  more  than  just  allude  to  the  weather-worn  sepulchral  effigies 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  our  churchyards,  and  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  removed  from  out  of  the  churches,  as 
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at  Biinghton,  Northamptonshire;  Brailes  and  Stonely,  War- 
wickshh'e ;  Halesowen,  Worcestershire;  and  Loverseal,  York- 
shire. A  iate  instance  of  a  sepulchral  effigy  on  a  tomb  in  a 
churchyard  occurs  at  Radway,  in  Warwickshire,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Edgehills,  and  is  that  of  Captain  Kingsmill,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  manfully  fighting  for  the  Crown.  This  was 
not  set  up  till  the  year  1670,  and  within  sixty  years  of  that 
period  it  was  removed  into  the  church,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served, though  in  a  mutilated  condition. 

I  believe  that  there  exist,  or  have  been  found  in  some  of 
the  churchyards  of  Lincolnshire,  a  county  which  contains  more 
valuable  remains  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  than  perhaps  any 
other  county  in  the  kingdom,  ancient  tombs  or  monuments  such 
as  some  of  those  I  have  described.  The  fragment  of  a  circular 
headstone  containing  on  the  one  side  a  simple  cross  within  a 
circle,  on  the  reverse  a  cross  pattee,  w^as  a  few  years  ago  dis- 
covered embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  now  restored  church  of 
South  Elkington,  and  a  circular  headstone  cross  of  richer  de- 
sign still,  I  believe,  exists  in  one  of  the  churchyards  in  Lincoln. 
Whilst  my  attention  has  been  directed  this  morning  to  a  coffin- 
stone  with  a  cross  fleury  on  it  in  low  relief,  of  the  13th  or  14th 
century,  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  of  Sleaford.  If  more  exist, 
they  ought  to  be  brought  to  light.  They  afford  valuable  models 
for  imitation,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  selection  of  memorials  of  the  dead,  the  most 
miserable  taste  prevails.  But  a  transition  has  already  com- 
menced, and  although  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  ancient  models  the  designs  for  modern  headstone  crosses 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  crosses  on  the  gables  of 
our  churches,  exhibiting  the  cross  over  the  circle  instead  of 
confining  it  to  within  the  circle,  we  shall  have  better  exemplars 
as  investigation  increases  ;  and  by  degrees  the  profuse  introduc- 
tion of  pagan  symbolism  with  which  the  tasteless  tombstones  and 
monuments  of  our  cemeteries  are  at  present  too  frequently 
adorned,  or  rather,  perhaps,  disfigured,  are  being,  and  will  be, 
supplanted,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
visible  and  ancient  token  of  our  Christian  faith,  "  the  dear 
memorial  of  our  dying  Lord,"  the  very  sign  of  which,  as  our 
church  teaches  us,  was  had  in  reverend  estimation  (for  ought 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary)  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
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On  Heckington  Church.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Public  Meeting 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  held  at  Sleaford, 
June  17th,  1852.  By  George  Gordon  Place,  Esq, 
Honorary  Member. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Heckington  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  (remaining  to  our 
day)  of  the  best  period  of  church  architecture,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  an  inspection  of  it  during  our  excursion  to-morrow  will  fully 
bear  out  this  assertion.  Upon  looking  at  the  ground  plan,  we 
find  that  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  and  that  it  is  of  that 
class  next  in  point  of  magnitude  to  the  collegiate  churches. 
Here  is  a  chancel  52  ft.  by  24  ft.;  vestry  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  chancel,  20  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  having  a  priest's  lodging- 
room  over  of  the  same  size  ;  nave,  88  ft.  by  28  ft. ;  tower,  16  ft. 
square  within ;  a  south  transept,  25  ft.  by  25  ft.;  south  aisle, 
49ft.  by  14ft.;  north  aisle,  of  similar  size;  a  north  transept, 
30  ft.  by  25  ft.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  are  two  stair- 
cases, for  the  use  of  the  rood  loft,  and  to  the  roofs  of  the  church 
generally.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower  is  also  the 
usual  staircase  to  the  bell-room  and  the  rest  of  the  tower. 

The  ground  plan  is  of  necessity  an  index  to  the  super- 
structure, and  a  more  beautiful  plan  than  St.  Andrew's,  Heck- 
ington, cannot  be  conceived,  and  the  same  remark  also  quite 
applies  to  the  church  itself.  After  having  followed  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  ground  plan,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
examine,  separately,  each  part. 

The  east  front  of  the  chancel  contains  a  very  fine  window  of 
seven  lights,  with  tracery  of  two  orders,  having  clustered  columns 
in  the  jambs,  and  to  the  larger  order  of  mullions.  At  the  angles 
are  double  buttresses  surmounted  by  light  and  elegant  crocketted 
pinnacles. 

The  chancel  is  divided  into  three  bays  in  length,  each  having 
a  three-light  window,  and  flanked  by  handsome  buttresses.  The 
sotith  side  of  the  chancel  has,  as  usual,  the  priest's  door;  but 
here  it  is  treated  somewhat  curiously,  for  it  cuts  a  little  into  one 
of  the  windows.  This  is  also  the  case  at  the  very  beautiful 
chancel  of  All  Saints,  Hawton,  Nottinghamshire.  In  the  original 
chancel  at  Boston,  a  similar  arrangement  also  occurred.  The 
perforated  parapet,  with  its  carvings  and  mouldings,  is  very 
elaborate.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  every  chancel  ought  to  have 
the  priest's  door  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  quire,  just  as  the 
nave  has  a  principal  door  for  the  use  of  the  congregation. 

The  north  side  of  the  chancel  has  two  windows  only,  the 
east  bay  being  occupied  by  the  vestry  and  the  priest's  lodging- 
room. 
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The  vestiy  of  this  chancel  is  of  a  kind  not  unusually  adopted 
anciently,  and  affords  an  excellent  model  for  our  imitation.  It 
is  two  stories  high,  the  lower  room  being  the  general  vestry,  the 
upper  one  being  a  living  room  for  the  otficiating  j^riest.  The 
entrance  is  from  the  chancel,  and  there  is  no  exterior  door,  a 
precaution  taken,  no  doubt,  as  a  better  means  of  safety.  The 
vestry  had  anciently  an  altar,  with  its  requisite  adjuncts  of 
piscina,  &c.  Similar  vestries  occurred  at  Lambley  and  Hawton, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  at  the  beautiful  Early  English  chancel  of 
St.  Leodegarius,  Basford,  in  the  same  county. 

Having  surveyed  the  exterior  of  the  chancel,  we  now  come  to 
speak  of  the  interior,  and  of  its  use  in  the  services  of  Divine 
worship.  Amidst  all  the  grandeur  of  ancient  church  building, 
few  (if  any)  chancels  were  so  richly  adorned  as  this  and  the  one 
at  Hawton. 

In  days  of  old,  the  altar  was  always  looked  upon  with  due 
reverence,  and  as  the  highest  office  of  Christian  worship  was  at 
it  celebrated,  so  it  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  every  church. 
Besides  all  the  beauties  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  following 
were  some  of  its  requisite  furniture  and  ornaments  : — Over  it 
w^as  placed  a  rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  surmounted  with 
the  emblem  of  the  pelican  giving  her  blood  to  her  young  ones, 
in  token  that  our  blessed  Lord  gave  His  blood  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  The  pix,  which  was  of  the  most  costly  workman- 
ship and  of  the  most  pure  gold,  hung  within  this  canopy,  covered 
with  a  fine  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk,  and  weighed 
down  at  the  four  corners  with  tassels  of  gold  and  silk  thread. 
The  Book  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  lay  upon  the 
altar,  was  mostly  bound  in  goldsmiths'  work.  There  were 
chalices  of  gold  and  silver,  set  with  precious  stones — that  of 
gold  for  principal  days,  and  that  of  silver  for  everyday  use. 
There  was  a  large  basin  of  silver  doubly  gilded  for  the  principal 
da3-s,  and  another  for  every  day,  not  so  large,  engraved  and 
gilded.  There  w-ere  two  large  and  two  small  crewets,  of  silver 
gilded,  for  similar  days.  There  were  pairs  of  censers  and  their 
chains,  of  a  similar  description.  To  hold  the  frankincense  there 
were  sets  of  ships,  those  for  everyday  ungilt,  and  the  others 
gilded.  For  the  tapers,  there  were  two  double  gilt  silver  candle- 
sticks, and  two  others  for  everyday.  Some  of  the  vestments 
"were  adorned  with  jewels  and  pearls.  And  there  was  beautiful 
furniture  for  the  different  festivals,  of  different  kinds.  The 
daily  hangings  of  the  altar  were  mostly  of  green  and  red  velvet, 
embroidered  m  gold  and  silk  with  subjects  taken  from  Scripture. 
Those  for  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  were 
white  damask,  beset  with  pearls.  Besides  these  matters,  there 
w^ere  two  sorts  of  crosses,  those  for  everyday  use  being  of 
crystal.     The  altar  itself  was  about  12  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  the  top 
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\YOuld  be  of  polished  marble  six  inches  in  thickness,  eidier  sup- 
ported upon  legs  or  upon  solid  masonry,  and  in  large  chancels 
like  this  it  was  not  attached  to  the  east  wall. 

The  sacrariura,  or  east  part  of  the  chancel,  where  stood  the 
altar,  was  raised,  so  as  to  give  becoming  importance  to  it.  In 
this  church  it  was  24  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  raised  above  the  floor  of 
the  chancel  by  three  steps.  The  pavement  was  always  the 
richest  in  the  church,  and  generally  bore  instructive  represen- 
tations taken  from  Scripture.  The  original  floor  of  the  sacrarium 
is  yet  remaining  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
a  close  inspection.  The  proper  floor  is  to  be  laid  down  at 
Boston ;  and  in  these  days,  when  we  re-produce  the  ancient 
floor-tiles  so  well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  always 
used  as  of  old. 

The  reredos  may  fairly  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  altar. 
In  many  chancels  of  this  date  it  consisted  of  a  set  of  panels, 
which  filled  up  the  space  of  the  wall  just  beneath  the  east 
window.  Sometimes  it  was  an  arrangement  of  painting,  and 
sometimes. of  sculpture,  the  subject  being,  generally,  the  passion 
of  our  blessed  Lord — as  at  St.  Giles',  Costock,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  at  Chaddesden,  near  Derby.  A  handsome  new 
reredos  has  lately  been  put  to  the  chancel  at  Algarkirk,  near 
Boston. 

The  subject  of  the  glass  on  the  east  window  was  very  com- 
monly the  crucifixion,  and  might  fairly  be  considered  as  an 
altar-piece.     This  arrangement  will  be  restored  at  Boston. 

Up  to  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  almost  every  chancel 
had  a  sepulchre ;  some  were  of  stone,  and  some  of  wood.  The 
use  of  this  piece  of  furniture  belonged  to  certain  ceremonies, 
which  were  discontinued  at  that  time.  In  the  "  Antiquities  of 
Durham  Abbey"  is  the  following  description : — "  There  was  in 
the  church  of  Durham,  very  solemn  service,  on  Easter-day, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  honour  of  the 
Resurrection,  w^here  tw^o  of  the  eldest  monks  of  the  quire  came 
to  the  sepulchre  set  up  on  Good  Friday,  after  the  Passion,  all 
covered  with  red  velvet,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  and  then 
censed  it,  each  monk,  with  a  pair  of  silver  censers,  sitting  on 
their  knees  before  the  sepulchre.  Then  they,  both  rising,  came 
to  the  sepulchre,  out  of  which,  with  great  reverence,  they  took 
an  extreme  beautiful  image  of  our  Saviour,  representing  the 
Resurrection,  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  in  the  l3reast  whereof 
was  enclosed,  in  the  brightest  crystal,  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  altar;  through  which  crystal  the  blessed  Host  was  conspi- 
cuous to  the  beholders.  Then,  after  the  elevation  of  the  said 
picture,  carried  by  the  said  two  monks  upon  a  velvet  cushion, 
all  embroidered,  singing  the  anthem  of  Christus  Resurgens,  they 
brought  it  to  the  high  altar,  setting  it  on  -the  midst  thereof,  the 
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two  monks  kneeling  before  the  altar  and  censing  it  all  the  time 
that  the  rest  of  the  choir  were  singing  the  aforesaid  anthem  of 
Christiis  Resiirgens  ;  which  anthem  being  ended,  the  two  monks 
took  up  the  cushion  and  the  picture  from  the  altar,  supporting 
it  betwixt  them,  and  proceeding  in  procession  from  the  high 
altar  to  the  south  choir  door,  where  there  were  four  ancient 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  prior,  appointed  to  attend  their 
coming,  holding  up  a  very  rich  canopy  of  purple  velvet,  tasseled 
round  about  with  a  red  silk  and  a  gold  fringe,  and  at  every 
corner  of  the  canopy  stood  one  of  these  ancient  gentlemen  to 
bear  it  over  the  said  image,  with  the  Holy  Sacrament,  carried 
by  the  two  monks  round  about  the  church,  the  whole  choir 
waiting  u])on  it  with  torches,  and  a  great  number  of  other  lights, 
all  singing,  rejoicing,  and  praying  most  devoutly,  till  they 
returned  to  the  high  altar,  whereon  they  placed  the  said  image, 
there  to  remain  till  Ascension-day." — To  speak  in  terms  suffi- 
ciently high  of  the  design  and  detail  of  this  sepulchre  would  be 
a  matter  impossible.  The  scul])ture  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
the  whole  work  takes  a  place  with  the  royal  tombs  at  West- 
minster, the  tomb  of  King  Edward  II.  at  Gloucester,  and  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Another  use  of  the  sepulchre  was, 
as  a  credence  table,  and  it  was  no  doubt  retained  for  this  use 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  used  as 
such  now. 

The  Sedile  is  the  ancient  altar  seat  or  chair,  and  although  to 
be  seen  in  nearly  every  chancel  is,  I  believe,  never  so  richly 
adorned  as  at  Heckington,  except  it  be  at  Hawton.  The  usual 
division  of  the  seat  into  three  compartments,  for  priest,  deacon, 
and  subdeacon,  often  falls  just  over  the  three  steps  of  the 
sacrarium.  When  this  occurs,  each  seat  rises  above  the  next, 
just  as  the  steps  do  from  which  they  take  their  level.  The 
treatment  and  detail-  of  the  sedile  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  must  therefore  be  spoken  of  with  equal  praise. 

Near  to  the  vestry  door  is  the  founder's  tomb,  erected  in  the 
north  chancel  wall ;  and  we  cannot,  I  am  sure,  look  upon  the 
monument  of  the  founder  of  this  magnificent  church,  but  with 
feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  choir,  or  that  part  of  the  chancel  between  the  screen  and 
the  first  altar  step,  is  about  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  was 
formerly  fitted  with  the  requisite  furniture  for  the  choristers. 

The  choir  stalls  were  always  of  elaborate  design  and  work- 
manship, and  as  they  yet  remain  in  many  churches,  and  the 
cathedrals,  a  description  of  them  here  is  hardly  necessary. 
Those  at  Lincoln,  of  wood,  are  very  fine,  and  at  Boston,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  vicar,  they  are,  1  am  glad  to  say,  to  be 
restored  to  their  former  grandeur. 

Anciently  the  organ  was  small,  and  generally  stood  near  to 
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the  Stalls.  At  Durham,  there  were  three  pairs  in  the  choir  for 
the  celebration  and  maintenance  of  God's  service.  The  grand 
pair  stood  over  the  choir  door,  and  were  only  played  upon  on 
principal  feasts;  the  pipes  were  gilt,  with  leaves,  and  flowers, 
and  the  sacred  monogram  The  second  pair  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  and  were  only  used  when  the  following 
four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read — viz.,  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  and  Jerome.  The  third  pair  were  daily  used  at  ordi- 
nary service. 

The  screen  dividing  the  nave  and  chancel,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  considered  a  necessary  appendage  of  every  church, 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  it  was  retained  along  with 
the  choir  stalls;  the  rood  and  other  imagery  being  taken  down. 
The  lattice-work  screen  of  wood  or  stone  succeeded  to  the  cur- 
tain wdiich  was  used  in  early  times.  At  Heckington,  the  chancel 
screen  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  disappeared. 

The  chancel  arch  is  generally  of  ample  proportion,  and  of 
detail  more  ornate  than  the  nave  arcades.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  entire  gable  above  it,  belong  to 
the  chancel,  including  the  gable  coping,  &c. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  examine  the  nave,  with  its  adjuncts,  and 
by  beginning  at  the  south-east  extremity,  we  must  first  lend 
attention  to  the  stair  turrets,  which  give  a  remarkable  and  noble 
appearance  to  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
their  effect  would  be  completely  harmonious,  if  the  high  roofs 
were  now  remaining  upon  the  church.  The  extension  of  the 
nave  one  bay  farther  east  than  the  transept  is  remarkable,  and 
I  must  say,  somewhat  beautiful  in  its  effect.  By  looking  at  the 
plan,  a  good  place  suggests  itself  for  erecting  (in  a  new  church) 
an  appropriate  chamber  for  the  organ. 

The  south  transept  does  not  only  differ  in  size  from  the  oppo- 
site one,  but  also  in  its  detail.  The  end -window  of  five  lights 
is  of  elegant  proportion,  and  of  detail  similar  to  the  chancel 
windows.  I  cannot  say  that  I  much  adm.ire  the  low  roofs 
of  the  transepts.  The  buttresses  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
chancel. 

The  south  aisle  has  windows  of  three  lights,  and  the  butresses 
and  parapet,  as  well  as  the  detail  generally,  are  plainer  than  the 
transej^t. 

The  porch  is  covered  with  rich  workmanship,  and  the  mould- 
ings and  carvings  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Upon  inspection, 
il  ir.  plain  that  an  outer  door  was  not  put  to  the  porch 
anciently. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  steeple,  which  stands,  disengaged, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  tower  is  divided  into  three 
stories,  and  there  is  no  w^est  door,  but  a  three-light  window 
occupies  the  west  face  of  the  loweo,'   story.     The  second  story 
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has  no  window  at  all.  The  third  is  the  belfry,  and,  as  usual, 
it  has  a  two-light  window  in  each  face,  with  deeply-recessed 
jambs  and  sill.  The  parapet  is  plain,  but  of  good  and  effective 
detail.  The  arrangement  of  the  pinnacles  with  the  canopies  of 
the  buttresses  is  also  good  and  effective,  but  the  height  and 
biilkiness  of  the  pinnacles  is  unusual,  and  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  smallness  to  the  spire.  The  spire  has  nothing  of  par- 
ticular note  about  it,  and,  if  anything,  it  is  rather  plain  than 
otherwise. 

The  clerestory  has  windows  of  three  lights  between  buttresses 
of  slight  projection,  and  a  plain  unpierced  battlement. 

The  detail  of  the  north  aisle  is  plainer  than  the  south,  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  are  alike.  There  is  a  north  door,  but 
without  a  porch,  and  there  are  no  doors  to  the  transepts.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  aisles  of  the  same  church  to  differ^  as 
these  do,  although  erected  at  one  time,  for  they  often  belonged 
to  two  separate  endowments,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
north  is  generally  the  plainer  side.  This  peculiarity  is  to  be 
observed  at  Boston. 

Upon  entering  the  church  by  the  south  porch,  the  smallness 
of  the  nave  arcades  is  to  be  remarked,  though,  considered  by 
themselves,  they  are  of  good  proportion.  With  a  high  cleres- 
tory like  this,  the  nave  arches  are  of  necessity  kept  somewhat 
low,  and  what  little  advantage  is  lost  to  the  interior,  is  gained 
by  the  exterior.  It  is  a  rule  that  the  chief  importance  of  the 
interior  of  any  church,  depends  more  on  the  nave  arcades  than 
on  any  other  feature. 

In  such  churches  as  Heckington  the  transepts  were  gene 
rally  built,  and  privately  endowed,  as  chantry  chapels,  and  were 
of  course  maintained  and  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  founder, 
who,  I  believe,  left  money  for  this  and  like  purposes,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented,-  that  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  these 
foundations  were  not  added  to  the  rectory  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  daily  services.  However,  they  were  taken  by  that  king, 
and  granted  as  he  pleased.  The  north  and  south  aisles  of 
many  churches  differ  in  a  similar  manner,  and  from  similar 
causes. 

We  have  now  examined  this  beautiful  church  in  its  present 
condition,  and  from  that  examination  three  points  of  inquiry 
suggest  themselves  to  our  minds  : — 

How  was  it  that  such  magnificent  and  costly  temples  were 
erected  for  the  divine  services  ? 

How  is  it  that  at  this  day  we  find  their  condition  so  neglected 
and  decayed } 

And  is  it  not  a  trust  which  has  fallen  to  us,  to  restore  and 
maintain  them,  and  in  building  anew  to  follow  them  as 
patterns  ? 
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It  was  not  the  work  of  a  day  to  design  such  churches  as  this, 
to  answer,  perhaps,  the  requirements  of  a  rich  nobleman  who 
wished  to  do  a  good  to  his  neighbours  and  service  to  God. 
No,  this  w^as  not  the  case. 

There  is  a  necessary  succession  in  architecture,  as  traceable 
in  its  way  as  is  the  relationship  of  the  whole  human  family ; 
and  if  we  trace  this  succession,  even  from  the  earliest  times, 
with  a  searching  and  unprejudiced  eye,  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  this  day  reviewing  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Heckington,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  skill.  It  was 
indeed  God's  good  pleasure  to  allow  Englishmen  to  bring  to 
perfection,  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.,  that  Christian  archi- 
tecture which  is  alone  fitted  for  divine  w^orship  in  the  services 
of  the  Catholic  church.  If  we  except  the  temple  built  by  King 
Solomon,  we  shall  find  that  every  architecture  before  the  days 
of  our  Lord  must  give  way  to  Athenian  excellence.  The  prin- 
ciples and  endurance  of  Egyptian  vastness  were  here  modelled 
into  Grecian  form,  and  we  must  confess  that  Phidias  and  such 
men  possessed  a  knowledge  of  beauty  almost  amounting  to  a 
divine  gift.  But  at  what  value  are  we  to  place  this  ante-Chris- 
tian excellence  }  There  was  no  spirituality  in  those  days,  and  its 
best  attainments  are  but  earthy,  for  it  was  as  impossible  for 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  to  possess  such  temples  as  St.  Andrew's, 
Heckington,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  Greeks  to  have 
known  the  canons  and  constitution  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  are  matters  which  belong  to  God  alone,  and  if  we  find 
that  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us  a  national  talent 
of  church  building,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  bury  the  same.  It 
was  not  for  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  holy  apostles,  during  their 
stay  on  earth,  to  bring  to  perfection  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion, for  such  would  have  been  incompatible  w'ith  their 
missionary  career.  They  were  contented  to  minister  religion 
to  the  multitude  from  the  porticos  of  heathen  teniples  of  Rome 
and  Athens.  For  several  centuries,  too,  this  was  the  condition 
of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  in  our  own  church, 
during  the  days  of  our  British  and  Saxon  ancestors,  the  best 
church  accommodation  was  either  a  deserted  heathen  temple 
(of  course  consecrated),  an  out  of  door  cross,  or  a  simple 
wooden  oratory.  In  those  days  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
lived  all  together,  and  the  whole  diocese  was  a  parish,  and  as 
occasion  required,  the  bishop  sent  out  the  clergy  to  form  new 
parishes.  Soon,  however,  the  great  King  Alfred  divided  the 
whole  kingdom  into  parishes  and  dioceses  upon  a  complete 
plan,  when,  as  well  as  tithes  and  the  surplice  fees,  the  clergy 
often  received  land  from  the  king  as  endowment.  New 
churches  were  built,  and  pretty  much  on  one  and  the  same 
plan — viz.,  an  apsidal  church,  nave  without  aisles,  and  a  porch. 
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At  this  time  there  was  no  squabbling  concerning  impropriatiori, 
vicars,  &c.,  and  their  particular  rights  or  exemptions,  for  each 
head  priest  was  full  rector,  who  received  the  whole  tithes,  and 
who  had  therefore  a  right  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
who  possessed  the  freehold  of  the  whole  church,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  received  the  whole  monies  to  maintain  the  same. 
At  the  time  of  William  I.,  matters  began  to  change  ;  the  monas- 
teries, along  with  private  persons,  were  allowed  to  become 
rectors,  or  lay-rectors,  and  a  curate  was  to  serve  the  parish 
church  upon  a  small  maintenance.  But  the  bishop  interfered 
in  such  cases  and  obtained  an  endowment  for  the  curate,  who 
was  afterwards  styled  vicar.  Those  persons  of  our  own  day 
who  think  themselves  safe  to  receive  that  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  are  really  not  so  safe,  for  the  bishop  has  the 
power  to  take  from  the  impropriator  and  add  to  the  vicar's 
income,  in  cases  where  the  latter  is  not  sufficiently  maintained. 
To  these  early  churches  sometimes  one  aisle  was  added  to  the 
nave  by  a  new  possessor  of  the  land  in  the  parish,  and  sometimes 
two  aisles  were  thus  added.  As  time  advanced  we  arrive  at 
the  building  of  such  churches  as  Heckington.  We  may  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  early  church,  with  its  added  aisles, 
had  become  too  small.  If  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rector 
(proper)  he  was  ready  for  the  undertaking,  the  private  chapels 
being  rebuilt  at  their  own  costs.  But  when  it  was  not  a  proper 
rectory,  the  impropriator  considered  himself  only  bound  to 
rebuild  the  chancel.  Thus  the  nave  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
parishioners.  But  besides  the  necessity  to  build,  there  was 
also  required  the  ability  to  build,  and  how  far  our  ancestors 
possessed  this  ability  will  be  best  exhibited  in  our  journey  of 
to-morrow,  when  we  shall  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  Free- 
masons of  the  English  church  were  indeed  masters  of  their 
noble  art.  For  three  centuries,  church-building  was  carried 
on  with  complete  success,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  pope,  and 
the  extreme  ceremonies  in  the  services  soon  paved  the  way  for 
great 'changes.  The  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  in  a 
base  style,  was  much  to  be  lamented,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  (amongst  other  means) 
could  bring  about  a  more  pure  work.  However,  if  the 
divine  gift  was  departing  fi  om  architecture,  it  was  at  this  time 
favouring  painting.  It  was  not  for  the  frantic  Puritan  to  build 
fair  churches,  for  inasmuch  as  he  had  brought  religion  into 
contempt  so  he  must  despoil  her  hand-maiden  architecture, 
and  that,  too,  in  j^resumptuous  pride  and  gross  ignorance.  Did 
not  these  men  inflict  God's  anger  upon  us  for  our  former 
national  transgressions  ? 

WTiat  would  the  good  men  of  the   blessed   King  Charles's 
reign  have  given,  if  the  church  had  not  fallen  from  her  primitive 
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simplicity  and  grandeur,  and  if  the  changes  made  by  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  done  in  a  more  godly  manner?  The  rebuilding 
of  the  churches  of  London  was  an  imjDortant  event,  and  the 
works  of  our  church  at  this  period  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  work  of  other  churches.  The  men  of 
this  day  understood  not  those  things  which  were  essentially 
Christian,  for  they  reproduced  the  works  of  ancient  Rome. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  day,  and  having  lived  amongst  all 
shades  and  degrees  of  religious  belief,  along  with  all  manners 
and  forms  of  architecture,  we  are  now,  I  trust,  returning  to  the 
ways  of  the  church.  The  church  of  England  was  the  last  to 
dejDart  from  the  Christian  path,  and  we  know  that  she  was  the 
first  to  return  to  it. 


0)1  Open  Seats.  A  Paper  read  at  the  General  Meeting  held  at 
Sleaford,  June  2,  1S52.  By  F.  Pyndar  Lowe,  Rector  of 
Saltfletby  All  Saints,  Hon.  Sec. 

*•  He  who  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they  are  not 
so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive 
and  favourable  hearers."  Certainly  those  persons  who,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  undertook  to  persuade  the  multitude  that,  in 
the  matter  of  pews,  they  were  not  so  well  governed  as  they 
might  be,  have  no  reason  to  complain  that,  in  their  case,  this 
saying  of  the  judicious  Hooker  has  lacked  fulfilment.  The 
success  of  that  movement  has  been  most  signal  and  universal. 
In  fact,  scarcely  a  stand  has  been  made  against  it;  and  if  pews 
still  linger  on  in  some  districts,  it  is  not  because  people  are 
found  to  express  their  approval  of  them,  and  to  defend  them  on 
principle,  but  rather  from  some  reasons  such  as  the  Puritan 
Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, alleges  in  excuse  of  the  retention  of  stained  glass  in  the 
windows  of  churches — viz.,  "  by  reason  of  the  extreame  charge 
that  shoulde  grow  thorowe  the  alteration  of  the  same  intowhite 
panes  thorowe  out  the  realme,  and  therefore,  by  little  and  little, 
they  are  suffered  to  decay,  that  white  glass  may  be  provided 
and  set  up  in  their  roomes."  Or  let  us  hope  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  higher,  holier  feeling  is  at  work — a  feeling  that  forbids 
us  to  tamper  lightly  with  those  outward  appliances  and  helps 
to  divine  worship,  which  time  has  perhaps,  in  some  persons* 
eyes,  hallowed  and  consecrated,  and  which  rather  induces  us  to 
forego  an  acknowledged  good  than  run  the  risk  of  w^ounding 
the  devotional  feelings  of  a  weak  brother. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  time  and  the  Puritans  have  made  a  tolerably 
clean  sweep  of  the  stained  glass :  let  us  hope  that  the  Ecclesio- 
logists  of  the  present  day  may  be  equally  successful  in  the  war- 
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fare  they  are  carrying  on  against  the  object  of  their  particular 
dislike.     The  question  has  now  advanced  so  far  that  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  detain  an  audience  like  the  present  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  various  arguments  advanced  against  the  pew 
system,  or  to  point  out  the  various  enormities  laid  to  its  charge. 
I  need  not  here  dilate  upon  the  different  varieties  of  pew,  which 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  jobbing  churchwardens  and  carpenters 
has  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  many  a  magnificent  interior. 
I  need  not  here  describe  the  family  pew,  with  or  without  a 
carpet,  fireplace,  and  comfortable  lounging  chairs;  the  square 
pew  (I  have  seen  them  more  than  twelve  feet  square),  or  the 
long  pew  ;  the  pew  which  seems  to  have  been  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  dungeons  called  *'  little  ease,"  as  it  is 
impossible  either  to  sit  or  kneel  in  it  without  the  utmost  dis- 
comfort (I  have  seen  them  only  twenty  inches  wide);  the  high 
pew,  with  brass  rods  and  red   curtains  round  the  top;  or  the 
conservatory   pew,  with    glazed  roof.      To    describe   them   in 
detail  would  savour  of  irreverence;  but  is  there  no  irreverence, 
think  you,  in  using  them?    Nor  need  I  point  out  here  the  usual 
evils  which  arise  from  the  pew  system — the  heart-burnings,  and 
jealousies,  and  angry  feeling,  which  they  introduce   into  that 
place  where  all  ought  to  meet  together,  so  far  as  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature  will  permit,  in  peace,  and  harmony,  and 
love.     The  daily  experience  of  every  incumbent  must  supply 
him  with  many  instances  under  this  head.     Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  the  fact  that  pews  rob  the  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual;  that  they  provide  for  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor;  and  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, they  cause  a  loss  of  room  in  the  space  available  for 
congregations  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent.     All  these  and  many 
more  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  by  persons  far  more 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  than  I  am;  and 
I  will,  therefore,  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  now  forgotten  book   of  some  celebrity  in  its  day, 
illustrative  of  the  sort  of  devotion  the  pew  system  tends,  if  not 
to  foster,  certainly   not  to   discourage:    "They  generally   sat 
close  up  in  the  different  corners  of  the  pew,  engaged  in  reading 
novels,  sleeping,  or  making  fun  of  all  that  was  going  forward. 
I  must  say,  however,  they  had  the  decency  to  sit  up  so  close  in 
their  corners  that  nobody   could  see   what  they   were   about, 
neither  the   parson,  nor  the  clerk,  nor  the  churchwardens,  nor 
the  sexton,  nor  one  of  the  singers,  nor  any  of  the  people  up  in 
the  gallery;    in  fact,  only  God  Almighty.     ThinJcs-l-to-myself, 
possibly  He  saw  them  all  the  while,  in  the  churches  and  out  of 
the  churches  most  likely — in  the  corners  of  the  pew  as  much  as 
in  the  very  middle  of  it."     It  is  not  my  intention  to  remark  on 
this  passage;  T  sincerely  believe  it  is  much  less  applicable  now 
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than  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  this  improvement  in  religious  feeling  has  been 
coincident  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  pews;  and  though 
persons,  under  the  pew  system,  may  undoubtedly  remember 
that  they  are  gathered  together  as  a  Christian  congregation,  for 
public  and  united  worship,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  that  arrange- 
ment to  recal  the  fact  or  impress  it  on  the  mind. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  principal  object  I  have  in  view, 
supposing  the  pews  gone,  what  is  to  be  substituted  in  their 
room  ?  How  are  the  requirements  of  the  congregation  to  be 
provided  for?  In  attempting  some  answer  to  these  questions, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  intrude  upon  the  province  of 
the  professional  architect;  I  can  do  little  more  than  lay  down 
principles  and  general  rules :  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  better 
qualified  to  apply  those  rules,  and  work  out  their  details  prac- 
tically. In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  look  at  this  matter  histo- 
rically, to  see  what  authority  we  can  find  respecting  seats  for 
the  congregation  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church ;  for,  as  in 
church  restorations,  we  find  it  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
plan  to  recur  to  what  has  been,  in  place  of  introducing  any 
new  ideas  of  our  own,  so,  by  investigating  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  congregations  in  the  olden  time, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  accommodated 
now.  Recurring,  then,  to  the  earliest  authority  we  have  on  the 
subject,  we  find,  though  perhaps  no  direct  mention,  yet  several 
indications  that  seats  were  looked  upon,  at  that  time,  as  forming 
one  of  the  usual,  if  not  necessary,  accompaniments  of  divine 
worship.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  we  read  of  those 
who  "  loved  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues" — a  text  which  has 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  appropriated 
pews;  and  when  the  Christian  church  first  met  together,  we 
find  it  recorded  that  "Peter  stood  tqf  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples,  implying,  it  would  seem,  a  difference  of  posture  between 
the  preacher  and  his  congregation.  When,  again,  we  read  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find 
it  stated  that  "  the  sound,  as  of  a  mighty  wind,  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sittinfj^^  and  where  they  were  expressly 
gathered  together  for  the  performance  of  divine  w^orship.  Then, 
again,  we  have  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  perhaps 
the  greatest  ritualist  of  all  the  apostles:  "If  there  come  unto 
your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and 
there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment,  and  ye  have 
respect  unto  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto 
hhn.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place,  and  say  unto  the  poor, 
Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  under  my  footstool."  Here,  again,  we 
see  seats  for  the  congregation  pre-supposed  and  considered  a 
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part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  a  church.  Coming  down 
some  time  later  to  the  apostolic  constitutions,  which,  though 
not  really  apostolical,  are  yet  of  sufficiently  early  date  to  add 
their  testimony*  to  the  practice  of  the  early  church  in  this 
matter,  we  find  it  ordered  that  the  women  should  sit  apart  by 
themselves. 

St.  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  practice  of  sitting  during 
lectures  or  sermons,  in  which,  while  he  evidently  considers 
standing  as  the  most  correct  and  usual  posture,  he  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  practice,  in  some  foreign  churches,t  of  placing 
seats  for  the  congregation,  and  allows  of  it  in  the  case  of  infir- 
mities or  weariness  arising  from  the  length  of  the  sermon  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  say,  — "  Quis  enim  ferat  arrogantiam  nostram 
cum  viros  fratres  nostros  vel  etiam,  quod  majore  sollicitudine 
curandum  est,  ut  sint  fratres  nostri,  coram  nobis  sedere  non 
facimus  et  ipsum  Dominum  nostrum,  cui  assistunt  Angeli, 
sedensj  mulier  audiebat."  This§  was  written  about  a.d.  400. 
The  spurious  works  of  Si.  Augustine,  which  are  now  considered 
as  the  works  of  Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  a.d.  50*2,  bringdown 
the  chain  of  evidence  one  hundred  years  later.  In  one  of  them,|| 
addressed  to  women,  particular  mention  is  made  of  their  lying 
or  sitting  in  a  lounging  posture  on  the  ground,  during  the 
reading  a  long  lesson  or  sermon;  and  particular  injunctions 
are  given,  that  those  who  are  unable  to  stand  should  sit,  and 
listen  with  reverence  and  attention. 

To  come,  however,  to  our  own  country.  In  the  year  1240, 
Bishop  Grostete,  of  Lincoln,  enjoins  tliat  the  patron  of  a  church 
shall  be  allowed  a  seat  in  the  choir,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
in  Stanwick  Church,  Northants,  there  is  a  stone  seat  in  the 
northern  jamb  of  thfe  chancel  arch,  apparently  very  near  that 
date,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  seat  for  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, the  patron  of  the  living.  In  the  year  1287,  a  synod 
at  Exeter,  under  Bishop  Quivil,  enacts  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  quarrels  of  parishioners  about  their  seats,  and 
persons  often  claiming  the  same  seat,  and  the  scandal  that  arises 
to  the  Church  from  thence,  no  one  shall  call  any  seat  in  the 
church  his  own,  save  noblemen  and  patrons,  but  they  (the  seats) 
shall  be  open  to  the  first  comer. 

Durandus,  in  his  well-known  work,  "  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum,"  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tells  us  that  in  a 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  Ivii. 

+  lu  quibusdam  ecclesiis  transmarinis.  Augustine,  writing  from  Africa,  would 
naturally  refer  by  this  expression  to  the  European  churches  on  the  other  side  of  the 
MeJiterranean. 

I  Luke,  X.  39 :   iraQaKadiaaaa  irapa  tovq  jrodag  tov  ^Irjaov. 

§  De  Catechizaudis  rudibus,  cap.  xii.  §  19.  For  the  quotations  from  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  some  other  illustrations,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tibbs,  who  has 
most  kindly  placed  them  at  my  disposd. 

II  Sermon  95. 
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cliurch  there  ought  to  be  stalls  in  the  chancel  (stalla^  ad 
sedendunt)  and  reclinatoria  in  the  body  of  the  church.  What 
the  precise  value  of  the  term  recUnatoriinn  may  be,  I  cannot 
quite  say;  but  I  presume  it  means  a  long  bench,  as  opposed  to 
the  stall  which  was  only  meant  for  one  person.  In  Mr.  Parker's 
Glossary  are  several  extracts  from  ancient  wills,  of  the  dates 
of  1453,  1458,  1511,  in  which  pews  and  puyinge  are  referred 
to,  and  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the 
seating  in  the  church,  for  no  pew,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  has 
been  found  to  be  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
year  1470,  an  action  was  brought  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford 
about  a  particular  seat,  but  as  at  this  date  it  is  undeniable  that 
almost  all  churches  were  regularly  seated,  and  as  seats  of  an 
earlier  date  are  still  remaining  in  a  great  many,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  bring  down  the  documentary  evidence  any  further.  I  will 
therefore  only  say,  although  in  no  part  of  our  rubrics  is  any 
direction  given  to  the  congregation  to  seat  themselves,  yet  as 
seats,  and  pews  too,  are  recognised  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  no 
doubt  can  be  considered  to  exist  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Church  on  this  head.  There  seems,  then,  a  tolerably  connected 
chain  of  documentary  evidence  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  recognising  the  existence  of  seats  for  the  congregation. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  churches  themselves,  and  see  what  they 
will  tell  us.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  the  illuminations,  which 
represent  the  interiors  of  churches,  show  the  congregations 
seated  on  low  moveable  stools.  Of  these,  of  course,  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  any  remains,  nor  so  long  as  the  seats  in  use  con- 
tinued to  be  moveable,  do  we  find  any  indicatioiis  of  what  they 
were.  A  woodcut  in  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  from 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  represents  Archbishop  Arundel  read- 
ing a  papal  bull  from  a  moveable  pulpit,  slightly  elevated,  while 
the  people  are  seated  on  the  ground  below  him,  listening  to 
it.  The  date  of  this  representation  is  1399.  From  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
only  accommodation  provided  for  the  congregation,  which  can 
be  deemed  in  any  sense  constructional,  was  a  stone  seat  against 
the  wall  inside,  and  also  round  the  bases  of  the  piers.  What- 
ever other  provision  was  made  up  to  that  date  was  not  by  fixed 
seats.  When,  how^ever,  we  come  to  the  period  mentioned,  a 
marked  difference  occurs.  Many  churches  yet  remain  with 
seating  more  or  less  perfect,  which  can  be  referred  to  this  date, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  Reformation  this  fashion  of  fixed 
seats    gained  ground.*      We  may   connect  this  with  another 

*  There  are,  however,  certain  indications  tbat  even  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  custom  of  sitting  at  the  sermon  was  by  no  means  universaL  For  when 
Bernard  Ochino,  of  Siena,  brought  with  him  into  England  a  congregation  of  Pro- 
testants from    his    native    country,  Archbishop '  Cranmer  wrote    to    Bishop    Bonner 
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change.     T  believe  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  puljiits  in  our 
churches  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  which  I  have  given  for  the 
introduction  of  fixed  seats,  and  I  think  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  period  will  furnish  us  with  some  reason  for  the  change 
in  ideas  which  these  innovations  indicate.     The  period  we  are 
now  speaking  of  was  that  in  which  WyclifFe  and  the  Lollards 
v\'ere  sowing  that  good  seed  which,  more  than  a  century  after, 
bore  such  abundant  fruit  in  the  Reformation.     The  leaven  was 
then  beginning  to  leaven  the  lump,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  hearing  of  sermons  became  a  more  necessai'y  part 
of  a  Christian  man's  duty  than  it  had  been  hitherto.     Thus,  the 
contemporaneous  introduction  of  pulpits  and  fixed  seats  serve 
in  some  degree  to  explain  each  other.     From  this  period  to  the 
end  of  the    sixteenth  century,  most  of  our  churches  were  re- 
gularly seated  with  rows  of  open  benches,  all  facing  the  east, 
terminated  by  standards   carved  with  more   or  less  elaborate 
richness,  according  to  the  means  of  the  donor  or  the  taste  of  the 
age,  but  presenting  a  remarkable  uniformity  and  simplicity  in 
their  arrangement.     This  arrangement  seems  not  to  have  been 
interrupted  even  at  the  Reformation.     After  that  date  we  find 
churches  seated  in   this   manner,  of  wdiich   a  very  interesting 
example  lately  existed  in  the  church  of  North  Thoresby,  near 
Louth.     I  grieve  to  say  lately^  for  the  restoration  that  church 
underwent,  but  a  short  time. ago,  has  been  such  as  to  rob  it  of 
every  vestige  of  the  interest  that  previously  attached  to  it.     At 
this  date,  however,  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the  pew  system,  in 
a  square  pew  appropriated  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  patron 
— persons  always  treated  with  great  consideration  in  all  matters 
connected  with  church  accommodation.     Coincident  with  the 
rise  of  Puritanism  in  the  next  century  (a  religion  which  has 
certainly  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with,  in  the  way  of  having 
given  any  encouragement  to  the  development  of  Christian  art), 
the  evil  began  rapidly  to  spread;  pews  and  galleries  were  intro- 
duced ;  all  rule  and  order  in  church  arrangement  were  utterly 
lost  sight  of,  and  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes; 
each  seized  upon  that  portion  of  the  church  which  seemed  most 
convenient  for  him:  the  poor,  as  a  natural   consequence,  were 
displaced,  and  sent  to  obtain  their  religious  teaching  where  they 
could,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
our  churches  have  been  encumbered  with  this  hideous  netw^ork, 
prejudicial  alike  to  the  beauty  and  to  the  stability  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  a  most  fearful  degree  to  the  religious  condition  of 
the  parish.* 

(27  Feb.  1547)  "  to  provide  forms  for  the  Italians  to  sit,  because  their  manner  is  not 
long  to  stand,"  which  shows  that  it  was  not  then  quite  a  matter  of  course  to  sit  during 
the  sermon. 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here  two  inscriptions,  though  not  immediately  bear- 
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Let  US  now  examine  the  principles  of  arrangement  and 
method  of  construction  in  these  old  seats,  for  we  shall  find,  as 
I  said  just  now,  great  simplicity  and  remarkable  uniformity  in 
them  all.  Like  almost  everything  else  in  Gothic  architecture, 
amidst  an  infinite  variety  of  detail,  the  principles  remain  the 
same.  The  general  principles  that  seem  to  have  governed  our 
ancestors  in  the  arrangement  of  their  seats  were,  that  every  seat 
should  command,  so  far  as  possible,  a  view  of  the  altar,  and 
that  the  access  to  it  should  be  as  direct  and  easy  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  In  accordance  with  these  rules,  we  inva- 
riably find  a  broad  passage  left  down  the  centre  of  the  nave 
from  the  west  door  to  the  chancel,  with  the  seats  ranged  on  each 
side,  and  turned  towards  the  east.  In  the  case  of  aisles,  if  the 
aisle  was  narrow,  we  find  a  passage  left  next  the  wall,  and  the 
piers  included  in  the  block  of  seats;  or,  if  the  aisle  was ^ wide, 
and  led  up  to  a  chantry  chapel,  it  was  treated  like  the  nave,  and 
a  central  passage  was  left,  dividing  the  block  of  seats,  instead 
of  one  by  the  wall.  Scarcely  ever  do  we  find  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  having  the  passage  close  by  the  piers  adopted.  A  wide 
passage  leading  from  the  south  door  to  the  north  door  gave 
ready  means  of  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
church. 

In  cross  churches  the  transepts  were  generally  used  as  chantry 
chapels,  and  had  altars  ranged  against  the  east  wall,  and,  there- 
fore, were  not  seated  at  all.  The  chancel  had  seats  or  stalls  of 
more  massive  character  than  those  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
placed  against  the  roodscreen,  and  continued  along  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  chancel.  These  last  were  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  otherwise  universal  rule  of  all  the  seats  facing 
the  east. 

With  regard  to  the  construction,  the  point  most  worthy  of 
attention  is,  that  the  bench  ends  were  morticed  into  an  oaken 


oil  the  subject,  from  the  cliurclies  of  TLornton  Curtis  and  Goxhill,  near  the  Humber, 
Tlie  first,  from  Thornton  Curtis,  because  it  is  the  earliest  instance  I  have  found  of  tlie 
practice,  afterwards  so  commou,  of  recording  the  names  of  the  cljurchwardens  under 
whom  each  successive  beautifying  was  perpetrated.  It  runs  tlius  :  "  In  the  year  tliat 
all  the  stalls  in  this  church  were  made,  Thomas  Kirkbe,  John  Skirbye,  Hugh  Polton, 
John  Smyth,  Kyrkmasters~in  the  year  of  our  Lorde  God  1532."  None  of  the  seating, 
however,  appears  to  be  coeval  with  this  inscription,  which  is  cut  on  a  panel  inserted  iu 
a  modern  pew.  The  other,  from  Goxhill,  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  without  a  parallel 
anywhere.     On  three  panels  are  the  following  inscriptions : 


1. 

John  Slack,  Vicar, 

I73G  &1737. 


Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  our  fathers,  which  hath 
put  it  into  our  hearts  to 
beautify  the  house  of  the 
Lord. — Ezra,  vii.  27. 


1  Esdras,  \ii.4:  And  they 
finished  these  things  by  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Richard  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
Xth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  II.,  1737. 
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sill,  not  fastened,  as  is  the  modern  fashion,  to  a  wooden  plat- 
form. Many — I  believe  I  m  ght  say  most — of  our  churches 
never  had  a  wooden  floor  to  the  open  seats,  but  had  a  tile  or 
stone  floor  throughout,  upon  which  the  seats  were  placed. 
Where  a  boarded  floor  has  been  introduced,  the  boarding  is 
fastened  to  the  sills  of  the  standards,  and  is  not  connected  with 
the  floor  of  the  church;  but  there  is  no  doubt  many  churches 
originally  had  no  floor  at  all,  but  the  bare  earth  strewn  with  rushes, 
as  we  know  was  the  case  in  private  houses.  In  some  parishes 
in  the  north  there  still  linger  remnants  of  a  village  merry-mak- 
ing, called  the  Rush-bearing,  which,  I  have  very  little  doubt, 
took  its  origin  from  the  custom  of  strewing  the  church  with 
fresh  rushes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year;  and  a  benefaction 
that  was  left  to  the  church  of  Clee,  near  Grimsby,  for  strewing 
the  church  with  new-mown  grass  on  Trinity  Sunday,  had,  most 
probably,  its  origin  in  the  same  custom.* 

There  seem  to  be  three  different  classes  into  which  the  bench 
ends  in  use  at  this  period  may  be  divided — the  bench  end  with 
a  carved  poppy-head;  that  with  a  carved  poppy-head  and 
elbow;  and  the  square-headed  panel.  Of  these,  the  simple 
poppy-head  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  but  it  con- 
tinued in  use  throughout  the  whole  period.  The  square-headed 
standard  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  this  period  is  decidedly  the 
best  age  of  mediaeval  woodwork,  we  find  most  of  the  standards 
partaking  of  the  same  elaborate  richness  of  detail  as  the  screens, 
roofs,  doors,  font-covers,  and  pulpits,  yet  remaining  of  that  date. 
The  poppy-head  (a  term  derived,  most  probably,  from  pupa  or 
puppet-head)  seems  to  have  generally  taken  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  foliage.  The  centre  member  representing  the  bud 
shooting  up,  with  its  leaves  crisp  and  unexpanded,  and  the  side 
ones  the  leaves  more  fully  developed  and  opened  out.  Those 
who  wish  to  copy  this  feature,  should  be  careful  in  remarking 
how  naturally,  in  the  old  examples,  the  whole  bunch  of  foliage 
grows  up  together,  how  the  centre  and  the  sides  spring  from 
the  same  stalk,  and  evidently  form  part  of  the  same  plant.  I 
have  seen  some  modern  designs  for  poppy-heads,  where  the 
centre  evidently  belongs  to  one  plant,  the  sides  to  another,  and 
a  leaf  of  a  third  is  unmeaningly  stuck  on  to  conceal  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  other  two.  So  easy  is  it  to  copy  the 
outward  forms  of  mediaeval  art,  and  yet  to  miss  the  spirit  of 
the  whole.  Sometimes  we  find  the  poppy-head  merely  cut  out 
and  left  in  block,  and  the  examples  towards  the  latter  end  of 

*  From  tbe  "  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society"  just  published,  it 
appears  that  the  practice  of  strewing  churches  with  ruslies  is  not  unknown  in  that 
district;  it  is  mentioned  there  (p.  14)  as  still  practised  at  Childwall,  Lancashire,  and 
Woodchurch,  Cheshire. 

VOL.  U,  K 
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the  sixteenth  century  exhibit  the  same  inferiority  which  marks 
all  the  church  work  of  that  period.  The  sides  of  the  standards 
were  carved  most  commonly  with  tracery  patterns,  but  some- 
times with  figures  or  subjects,  taken  from  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  in  bold  relief.  I  may  mention  Winthorpe  church,  near 
Skegness,  as  containing  some  of  the  richest  carved  standards  I 
am  acquainted  with,  but  examples  of  endless  variety  occur  in 
almost  every  neighbourhood.  Those  in  Osbournby  and  Wils- 
ford  churches,  near  Sleaford,  are  especially  interesting.  The 
standards,  with  carved  elbows,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those 
I  have  described,  except  that  the  elbow  is  made  to  support  some 
figure,  either  of  a  saint  or  ecclesiastic,  or  some  animal,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  designers.  It  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  standards  with  poppy-heads  seem  more  general  throughout 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  east  of  England,  while  the  square- 
headed  bench  ends  are  found,  like  most  other  rich  w^ood  work, 
principally  in  the  west,  where  the  great  number  of  fine  churches, 
of  late  Perpendicular  date,  rebuilt  after  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
afforded  a  great  scope  for  what  really  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  remarkable  talent  of  the  period — the  art  of  carving  in 
wood.  In  everything  else,  mediaeval  art  had  deteriorated,  but 
in  proportion  as  it  lost  the  faculty  of  making  stone  subservient 
to  its  wishes,  in  the  same  proportion  it  seems  to  have  devoted 
itself  to  wood-carving.  Before  this  period,  wood  seems  to  have 
been  tolerated  as  a  necessary  material,  but  was  not  brought 
forward  to  assume  its  part  in  ornament.  The  Early  English 
and  Decorated  wooden  roofs  are  singularly  plain  and  unadorned ; 
where  a  stone  groined  roof  could  not  be  had,  a  wooden  one  was 
put  up,  rather  as  a  makeshift,  than  as  a  feature  which  was 
susceptible  of  ornament  in  itself.  The  broad  rolls  and  deep 
hollows,  the  lights  and  shadows  so  effective  in  the  stone  mould- 
ings of  the  earlier  styles,  lose  their  effect  and  their  meaning 
when  worked  on  the  reduced  scale  which  is  necessary  for  w^ood; 
whilst  the  delicate  and  elaborate  tracery,  the  light  buttresses 
surmounted  by  airy  finials,  the  richly  carved  cusps,  which  im- 
part such  grace  and  beauty  to  the  screen-work  of  this  period, 
could  not  be  translated  into  stone  work,  without  losing  much 
to  which  they  ow^e  their  principal  charm. 

The  following  measurements  are  taken  from  an  average  of  a 
considerable  number  of  ancient  seats,  and  though  not  to  be 
followed  implicitly  as  a  guide,  will  yet  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  proportions: — Width  of  seat  from  back  to  back, 
3  ft.  2  in.;  height  of  standard,  3  ft.  2  in.;  width  of  standard, 
I  ft.  6  in. ;  width  of  seat,  1  ft.;  height  of  seat,  1  ft.  5  in. ;  height  of 
back,  2  ft.  10  in. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  we  are  not  better  enabled  than 
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when  we  begun,  to  answer  the  question  I  then  proposed  — 
Su})posing  the  pews  gone,  how  are  the  requirements  of  our  con- 
gregations to  be  provided  for?  Of  course  the  pulling  down  the 
pews,  pre-supposes  that  they  are  not  to  be  replaced ;  that  that 
system  has  been  tried  and  failed.  I  will,  therefore,  presume 
that  it  has  been  discovered  that  square  pews  and  galleries  do 
not  tend  to  devotion — that  the  parting  off  a  church  into  longi- 
tudinal pews  does  not  serve  to  encourage  that  feeling  of  unity 
which  ought  to  be  prevalent  in  every  Christian  congregation, 
and  that  pew  doors  have  been  proved  not  to  add  to  the  warmth, 
though  they  may  spoil  the  appearance  and  increase  the  damp 
in  a  church.  I  will  presume,  in  short,  that  it  is  determined  to 
revert  to  the  ancient  arrangement  of  open  seats,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is,  of  what  sort  shall  they  be  ^  With  regard 
to  the  detail  and  particular  arrangement,  much  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  particular  church ;  and  the  architect,  to  whose 
hands  every  plan  of  church  restoration  is  or  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted, will  no  doubt  give  sound  advice  on  this  head.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  adding  a  very  few  words,  and  will  then  in- 
vite your  consideration  to  the  question,  whether  in  re-seating  a 
church,  it  is  advisable  that  the  seats  shoidd  be  fixed,  as  we  find 
them  to  have  been  in  the  later  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  or 
moveable,  as  we  know  they  must  have  been  in  the  earlier. 

The  principal  requisites  for  seats  are  that  they  should  be 
substantial,  unobtrusive,  and  commodious — substantial,  because 
about  a  church  nothing  should  be  paltry,  nothing  mean,  but 
everything  should  seem  "  for  duration  built,"  and  as  if  meant  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  generations  other  than  the  present — un- 
obtrusive, because  although  churches  are  binlt  for  the  reception 
of  congregations,  yet  the  congregation  ought  not  to  be  the  first 
thing  in  our  thoughts  when  we  enter — commodious,  in  order 
that  the  people  may  not  look  back  with  fond  regret  on  the  good 
old  days  of  pews.  If  these  requisites  be  complied  with,  it 
matters  not  how  plain  the  seats  are,  or  how  unpretending. 
Placed  at  distances,  allowing  a  space  not  less  than  2  ft.  8  in. 
from  back  to  back,  with  standards  and  backs  rising  about  the 
same  height  from  the  ground,  and  with  seats  about  fourteen 
inches  wide,  ranged  so  as  to  look  to  the  east  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, they  will  be  satisfactory  in  appearance,  though  they  be 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  the  standards  no  better  than  plain 
pieces  of  chamfered  deal.  Of  course  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  decry  the  use  of  ornament  where  it  can  be  obtained,  but  only 
that  I  do  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a  seat 
may  be  perfectly  correct  and  in  good  taste  without  it.  I  should 
also  be  inclined  to  prefer  square  headed  standards  to  poppy 
heads  for  the  nave  of  a  church,  as  being  less  obtrusive  and  in- 
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terfering  less  with  the  general  view.*  I  may  also  mention  that 
a  flat  book-board  will  be  found  more  convenient,  and  is  more  in 
accordance  with  ancient  examples,  than  a  sloping  one. 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  regret,  in  a  picturesque  point 
of  view,  the  necessity  for  having  seats  at  all.  Those  who  have 
ever  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  fine  church  with  its  area  free 
and  unencumbered,  where  the  eye  is  at  liberty  to  wander  un- 
checked from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  to  appreciate  that  beauty 
of  proportion  in  which  the  older  architects  so  much  excelled, 
but  which  in  modern  times  seems  an  art  as  entirely  lost  as  the 
manufacture  of  the  old  ruby  glass,  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  our  churches  lose  by  having  their  areas  occupied 
by  rows  of  seats.  My  regret,  however,  is,  I  know,  hopeless 
and  unavailing.  The  length  of  our  services,  the  habits  of  our 
people,  and  though  our  rubrics  are  silent,  the  uninterrupted 
practice  of  certainly  five  hundred  years,  and  in  all  probability 
from  the  foundation  of  Christianity  itself,  all  combine  to  render 
the  realization  of  such  a  vision  impossible;  and  as  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  churches  to  have  congregations,  and  those  congrega- 
tions must  have  seats,  I  will  not  waste  your  time  in  lamenting 
over  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I  w4sh,  however,  to  see,  whether 
we  may  not  hit  upon  some  way  of  mitigating  the  evil,  and  with 
this  view^  I  propose  to  consider  whether  we  cannot  substiute 
moveable  seats  for  the  fixed  seats  so  generally  adopted.  I 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  a  love  of  the  picturesque  is 
not  the  only  reason  that  induces  me  to  recommend  this  change. 
A  great  and  important  principle  seems  to  me  involved  in  it. 
The  greatest  evil  of  the  pew  system,  apart  from  its  inherent 
ugliness,  is  the  feeling  of  exclusive  appropriation  which  it  en- 
courages. Every  part  of  a  church,  except  the  chancel  and  parts 
appropriated  under  a  faculty,  is  the  property  of  the  whole  parish 
— all  have  an  equal  right  to  it;  no  man  can  lay  claim  to  any 
part  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  When  every  part  of  the 
church  was  left  open,  and  seats,  if  introduced  at  all,  were 
merely  placed  in  the  building,  not  fixed  to  it,  as  an  integral 
part,  this  right,  though,  from  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  we  find  those  disputes  about  seats  were  not  entirely 
unknown,  about  w^hich  we  have  heard  so  much  in  more  modern 
days,  still  this  right  must  have  been  much  more  undisturbed 
and  easy  of  exercise  than  when  the  area  was  occupied  and  en- 
closed. We,  in  this  age,  are  fortunate  in  having  witnessed  the 
full  growth  and  development  of  the  pew  system,  and  the  conse- 

*  In  a  church  iu  tlie  south  of  the  county,  I  found  a  poppy-head  fastened  to  the 
standard  by  a  hinge,  in  order  that  it  might  be  turned  down  so  as  not  to  interfere  witli 
the  view  which  the  occupier  of  the  seat  behind  wished  to  obtain  of  the  clergyman — a 
testimony,  certainly  unconscious,  in  favour  of  the  superior  convenience  of  square- 
headed  bench  euds. 
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quent  disregards  of  the  rights  of  the  parishioners  which  it  has 
encouraged.      We  ought,  therefore,  to  adopt  every  means  in 
our  power,  now  that  we  are  expelling    this   enemy  from  our 
churches,  not  to  leave  any  lurking  place,  from  whence  he  may 
creep  in  again.     Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  although  in  a  less 
degree  than  pews,  fixed  seats  will  do  much  to  encourage  this 
idea  of  appropriation.     It  is  difficult  to  disconnect  the  idea  of 
fixedness  from  that  of  property ;  it  is  difiicult  for  a  man  and  his 
family  always  to  sit  in  the  same  immoveable  seat,  forming  a 
part,  as  it  w^ere,  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  without  falling  into 
the  belief  that  that  seat  belongs  to  himself  alone,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  occupant;    but  that  idea  can  hardly  attach  to 
a  seat  which  is  liable  to  be  removed  at  pleasure  from  one  part 
of  the  church  to  another.     For  the  sake  of  public  order  and  the 
preservation  of  decorum,  it  is  necessary  that  seats  should  be 
assigned,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  parishioners  that  they  should  not  be  appro- 
priated.    Every  person,  when  he  comes  into  church,  has  a  right 
to  know  where  he  is  to  sit;    no  person  has  any  exclusive  right 
to  any  seat.     If,  then,  we  are  to  look  upon  the  church  as  a  large 
room — the  common  property  of  all  the  parishioners — w^e  shall 
most  effectually  encourage  that  notion,  by  making  it  appear 
that  seats  are  placed  in  it  simply  to  accommodate  the  congrega- 
tion that  may  happen  to  attend,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
building.     The  objections  I  have  heard  alleged  against  move- 
able seats  are,  I  must  say,  for  the  most  part,  not  w^orthy  of  much 
consideration;  they  are  principally  grounded  on  the  liability  of 
the  seats  to  displacement,  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  them 
when  placed  awry,  and  the  inconvenience  that  arises  from  their 
not  having  a  boarded  floor.     Now,  I  think,  all  these  difficulties, 
and  any  others  that  may  be  stated,  may  be  very  easily  over- 
come by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  and  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners, 
if  they  think  the  system  a  sound  one,  to  give  it  a   fair  trial. 
Loose  boarding  or  matting  placed  under  the  seats  will  eflfectually 
prevent  any  inconvenience  from  a  tiled  or  stone  floor.    The  form 
of  the  seats  need  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  fixed  seats. 
There    are,    however,   several    different   forms   which    may  be 
adopted ;    one   of  a   skeleton  form,  originally   introduced   by 
Mr.  Pugin  into  the  Roman-catholic  chapel  at  Derby,  has  been 
extensively  adopted,  and  may  be  mentioned  with  approval  from 
the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  design;  it  is  very  useful  for 
placing  in  transepts  and  in  places  where  regular  rows   of  seats 
cannot  be   introduced,  but  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  solidity  or 
substance  to  form  the  principal  seating  in  a  church. 
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On  Sleaford,  Bempringham  and  some  neighbouring  Churches. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  Lincohishire 
Architectural  Society,  held  at  Sleaford,  June  17,  1852. 
By  Charles  Kirk,  B.A.,  Architect,  Sleaford. 

The  town  in  which  we  are  assembled,  although  of  no  great  note 
at  any  period  of  our  history,  has  yet  been  in  existence,  as  a  toioi, 
from  a  very  early  date.  Under  the  names  of  Sliopaford,  Esla- 
forde,  Lafford  and  Sleaford,  it  appears,  successively  in  the 
Saxon  map  referred  to  by  Camden,  in  Domesday,  Testa  de 
Nevill,  and  Leland's  Itinerary.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of 
two  or  more  Roman  roads,  and,  as  the  learned  Stukeley  thinks, 
the  site  of  a  Roman  citadel,  it  may  fairly  claim  some  attention 
from  the  antiquary,  although  the  evidences  of  its  remote  con- 
dition are  now  principally  to  be  found  in  books. 

In  confirmation  of  Stukeley's  opinion  that  the  great  Roman 
road  from  Ely  by  Bridgend  to  Sleaford  was  continued  beyond 
the  latter  place  to  join  the  Ermen  Street  at  Byard's  leap,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the  Roman  coins  which  have 
been  found  at  the  castle,  and  the  spring  above  the  town,  and  also 
at  Ranceby,  still  further  west,  of  which  the  same  author  tells, 
some  fragments  of  pottery,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  were 
recently  found  in  a  trench  cut  through  at  Bulley  Wells,  the 
before-mentioned  "  spring  above  the  town." 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  citadel,  Alexander,  third 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whose  predecessor,  Remigius,  the  con- 
queror granted  lands  at  Sleaford,  built  a  castle,  which  was  long 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  town.  Leland  mentions 
that  in  his  time  "the  castle  was  very  well  maintayned,  the 
gate-house  had  two  port  colices,  there  was  an  highe  toure  in 
the  midle  of  the  castelle  not  sette  upon  hille  of  reisid  yerth, 
and  the  vaultes  of  the  castelle  by  the  ground  be  fair."  Three 
centuries  have,  however,  sufficed  to  sweep  away  all  these,  and 
now  a  massive  piece  of  wall  at  the  north-east  angle  is  all  the 
superstructure  that  remains.  But  the  foundations  and  moats, 
the  causeway  leading  to  the  castle,  the  position  of  the  draw- 
bridge and  of  the  gate-house  mentioned  by  Leland,  may  be 
very  distinctly  traced. 

In  this  castle  King  John  sickened,  after  the  loss  of  his  army 
and  baggage  at  the  Wash,  and  the  poison,  or  more  probably  the 
peaches  and  cyder,  given  to  him  by  the  monks  of  Swineshead 
Abbey  ;  and  hence  he  passed  to  another  of  Bishop  Alexander's 
castles,  at  Newark,  where  he  died. 

In  this  castle  of  Sleaford,  also,  died  that  bishop  of  Lincoln 
who  first  warmly  defended,  then  most  bitterly  opposed,  the 
doctrines  of  WicklifFe  ;  who  became  the  ignominious  instrument 
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for  the  execution  of  that  unworthy  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  by  whicli  the  great  reformer's  bones  were  ordered 
to  be  disinterred  and  burnt ;  and  who  still  further  evidenced 
his  zeal  against  the  purer  doctrines  he  had  formerly  espoused, 
by  founding  a  college  at  Oxford  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  up  divines  to  write,  preach,  and  dispute  against  them. 
Bishop  Fleming  is,  perhaps,  better  known  by  the  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  Lincoln  Minster,  which  bears  his  name,  and 
in  w^hich  he  is  represented  in  full  robes  above,  and  almost  as  a 
skeleton  below. 

Another  ornament  of  the  town  in  Leland's  time  was  "  the 
late  Lord  Husey's  house,"  of  which,  however,  only  an  outer 
wall  and  part  of  the  gate-arch  and  postern  remained  when 
Gough  published  his  edition  of  Camden,  and  even  these  were 
swept  away  in  18'25. 

The  site  of  the  mansion  of  Lord  Hussey  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  a  farm  house,  now,  as  then,  called  the  Old  Place.  How 
the  estate  came  into  possession  of  the  Hussey  family  is  not 
clearly  known,  but  at  least  three  generations  had  lived  at  Old 
Sleaford  before  Sir  John  Hussey  was  created  a  baron  by 
Henry  VIII. ,  in  1529.  Scarcely  ten  years  from  this  period, 
Lord  Hussey,  having  joined  the  great  Lincolnshire  insurrection, 
produced  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  was  found  hid  in 
his  house  at  Lincoln,  dragged  forth  and  beheaded,  and  his 
estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carre  family.  Tradition 
says  that  they  were  given  to  Robert  Carr,  a  servant  of  Lord 
Hussey,  for  having  betrayed  the  hiding  place  of  his  master;  but 
Leland  tells  us  that  this  "  Robert  Carr  was  a  propre  gentleman, 
whose  father  was  a  rich  merchant  of  the  staple;"  and  so  tradi- 
tion seems,  for  once,  at  fault,  in  one  particular  at  least.  And, 
indeed,  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  it  could,  in  this 
instance,  be  true  in  any;  for  the  name  of  Carre  must  ever  be 
an  honoured  one  in  Sleaford.  To  members  of  this  family  we 
owe  our  grammar  school,  and  the  munificent  endowment  of  our 
noble  hospital  for  supporting  decayed  tradesmen  of  good  cha- 
racter in  the  declining  years  of  life.  The  Carres  of  Sleaford 
brought  our  town  into  notice,  by  name  at  least,  when  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  most  insignificant.  Sir  Robert  Carre,  the 
founder  of  the  hospital,  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  selected  by 
Charles  II.  to  receive  the  badge  of  the  Order  he  intended  to 
found  of  Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak.  Another  Sir  Robert,  son 
of  him  just  named,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster in  167*2,  an  honour  not  since  borne  by  any  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood until  the  present  time. 

Isabel,  the  heiress  of  the  Carres,  in  1686,  married  John 
Hervey,  who  was  created  Baron  Hervey  of  Tckworth,  and  soon 
afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  whose  family  the  estates  remain 
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to  this  day.  The  monuments  of  the  Carres,  and  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  Sir  Edward,  are  now  in  Sleaford  Church;  and  although 
we  would  treat  them  with  all  due  reverence,  being  there,  it  is 
impossible  to  help  wishing  that  the  family  had  shown  belter 
taste  in  the  selection  of  their  sites. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sleaford  has  been  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  royalty  and  a  court.  In  his  progress  towards 
York,  to  meet  the  king  of  Scotland,  Henry  VIII.  passed  a 
night  at  Sleaford,  and  slept  in  Lord  Hussey's  house,  which  had 
just  before  become  forfeit  to  him  by  the  treason  of  its  master. 
The  king  held  a  court  here  the  next  morning,  and  then  went 
forward  to  Lincoln. 

The  only  other  object  of  attraction  in  the  town  at  that  time, 
and  its  greatest  ornament  in  our  own,  is  the  church  of  St. 
Denys,  to  which  I  now  propose  to  draw  your  attention. 

For  its  early  history,  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  Bishop 
Alexander,  who,  besides  being  a  great  builder  of  castles  for  him- 
self, and  a  great  dabbler  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  was  a  right 
earnest  and  liberal  restorer  of  his  cathedral,  and  founder  of 
churches  and  monasteries  for  the  worship  and  honour  of  God.  The 
monasteries  of  Haverholme,  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Louth 
Park,  owe  their  origin  to  him.     He  first  vaulted  the  nave  of  Lin- 
coln Minster  with  stone ;  he  built  a  church,  cathedral-form,  at  Kir- 
ton  Lindsey,  and  the  tower  of  Sleaford  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
him.    There  is  no  record  or  vestige  of  the  church  which  was  then 
in  existence,  but  it  seems  that  shortly  after  Bishop  Alexander's 
time,  the  present  belfry  and  spire  were  put  upon  his  work.    I  may 
here  mention  that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  spires  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, probably  the   earliest,  if  we  except  Ranceby,  \Ahich 
appears  to  have  been  built  a  few  years  before  by  the  same  hand. 
I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the  first  spire  lights  of  Ranceby 
have  round  arches,  while  those  at  Sleaford  are  acutely  pointed. 
After  these   come   a   glorious    array   of   spires,  increasing   in 
elegance  and  lightness,  at  Threekingham,  Aunsby,  Leasingham, 
and  Anwick,  until  we  get  to  Ewerby,  than  which,  as  I  believe, 
no  more  beautiful  example  of  a  broach  spire  is  to  be  found. 

Departing  from  this  form,  we  see  Heckington,  with  its  massive 
pinnacles,  Willoughby,  Quarrington,  and  Wilsford,  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  tapering,  richly  crocketed  spires  of  Helpring- 
ham,  Caythorpe,  Brant  Broughton,  and  Leadenham.  In  some 
of  these  we  find  the  large  spire-lights,  which  form  such  important 
features  in  the  early  examples,  gradually  becoming  smaller  and 
less  imposing,  till  they  are  resolved,  as  at  Brant  Broughton, 
into  small  quatrefoiled  openings,  scattered  at  intervals  along 
the  different  faces  of  the  work.  They  were  afterwards  enlarged 
again,  in  the  later  examples,  as  at  Louth;  having  been  rightly 
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judged  to  add  to,  rather  than  diminish,  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  the  edifice,  whether  in  the  village  or  the  town. 

But  to  return  to  Sleaford.     I  fear  1  shall  incur  the  charge  of 
undue  partiality,  when  I  state  my  opinion,  that  this  church  has 
never  been  sufficiently  or  properly  appreciated.      Possessing  as 
it  does  all   the  essential   parts  of  a  perfect  church,  dilapidated 
and  time-worn  though  some  may  ha^e  now  become;  containing 
excellent  examples  of  almost  every  period  of  church  architec- 
ture from   the  Conquest   to   the  Reformation,  having,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  existing  rood-screen  in  the  realm,  it  certainly 
does   not   appear  to   have   received  the  attention   it  deserves. 
Pugin  and  Paley  and  Sharpe  have  each  noticed  individual  por- 
tions of  it ;   but  none  has  ever,  as  I  think,  done  justice  to  the 
whole.     Heckington   and  Ewerby  have   both  been   examined, 
and  eulogised,  and  drawn,  and  published;  but  Sleaford,  which 
has  several  features  that  excel  both,  has   been   comparatively 
unnoticed.     There  is  no  church  in  the  neighbourhood  that  has 
a  finer  site,  none  that  can  justly  boast  such  a  multitude  of  large 
and  beautiful  windows,  none  with  more  exquisite  carving  and 
scidpture,  none  with  a  better  proportioned  chancel,  none  with 
such  a  magnificent  interior.    And  if  we  give  this  the  advantage 
it  deserves,  and,  in  imagination,  strip  it  of  the  hideous  galleries, 
and  the  pews  which  occupy  the  places  of  the  old  oak  stalls;  if 
we  take  away  the  two  huge  monuments  which  draw  the  attention 
from  the  glorious  screen,  and  from  the  seven-light  east  window, 
in  the  tracery  of  which  the  symbol  of  our  faith  is  so  beautifully 
apparent;  if  we  cleanse  the  columns  and  walls  from  the  paint 
and  colour-wash,  throw  open  and  restore  the  lower  part  of  the 
screen,  renew  the  rich   panelling  of  the  chancel  roof,  and  make 
the  floor  and  stalls  and  altar  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  might 
challenge  the  country  for  a  fairer  sight.     Much  of  this  we  hope 
to  see  done  very  shortly,  and  more  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

In  addition  to  the  features  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  a  fine 
stone  staircase  in  the  tower  which  deserves  attention;  and  at 
the  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  two  staircases,  side  by  side,  one 
leading  to  the  rood-loft,  the  other  to  the  roofs;  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  how  curiously  one  is  lighted  through  the  other.  There 
was  formerly  a  brazen  eagle  in  this  church,  but  it  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  probably  lost  or  taken  away  under  the  Commonwealth. 
Although  Cromwell  was  at  Sleaford  some  time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  church  suffered  much  by  his  presence ;  and  as 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  he  was  yet  only 
colonel  of  a  Parliamentary  regiment,  it  was  probably  before  the 
zeal  of  the  Puritans  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  so  strongly  in 
the  desecration  of  churches.     There  is  yet,  in  the  transept,  an 
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old  desk,  containing  several  blackletter  volumes  of  divinity, 
secured  by  chains  to  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  in  the  parish  chest,  a 
curious  cushion  of  needlework,  and  an  old  altar  cloth  of  purple 
velvet  and  white  silk,  embroidered. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  I  may  speak  of  two  curious  in- 
scriptions on  the  external  walls,  which  it  will  require  much  time 
and  patience  for  any  one  to  decipher  for  himself,  even  if  time 
and  patience  w^ould  ensure  success.  They  were  read  before 
the  stone  had  becom^  so  much  defaced,  and  are  given  in 
Gough's  Camden.  That  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is — 
"  Orate  p  aiabs  Ricardi  Dokke  &  Johane  uxor  ej  Johahis  filii  erin 
&  omnu  benefactor  eor  qu5r  aiabs  ppcietr  d  . . .  .  m  .  .  .  cccc  .  .  . 
VII."  But  the  date  has  been  read  variously  1403  and  1407. 
The  other,  which  is  on  the  water  table,  on  the  south  side,  in  the 
first  bay,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  kind  of  inscrip- 
tion, and  reads : 

"  Here  lyetli  William  Hnrebeter  and  Elysabetli  bis  wife 
CryestJliu  gramite  yem  eveilastynge  lyfe." 

We  will  now,  if  you  please,  proceed  direct  to  Sempringham, 
the  limit  of  your  excursion  to-morrow;  and  afterwards  return 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  places  of  minor  interest  in  the  more  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Sleaford. 

Those  who  visit  Sempringham  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
past  history,  would  scarcely  imagine,  from  its  present  loneli- 
ness, that  it  could  ever  have  been  a  place  of  importance  or 
renown.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  how^ever,  it 
became  the  birthplace  of  one  w^ho,  though  deformed  in  person, 
was  yet  so  lovely  in  his  life,  and  so  far  superior  to  his  fellows 
in  intellectual  energy,  as  to  become  the  founder  of  a  religious 
order,  which  bore  his  name,  and  of  which  the  first  and  chief 
house  was  built  at  his  native  village.  Sir  Gilbert  de  Sem- 
pringham was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  Norman  knight,  and  w^hile 
travelling  in  France,  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  esta- 
blishing what  Fuller  calls  "  a  mongrel  order  of  monks  and  nuns 
observing  some  select  rules  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Austin.  Con- 
trary to  Justinian's  Constitutions,  which  forbid  double  monas- 
teries where  men  and  women  herd  together,  they  were  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  but  were  to  be  kept  entirely  separate,  save 
during  divine  service,  when  they  might  worship  in  one  common 
church. 

Gilbert  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  to  his 
scheme,  and  returned  to  Sempringham,  where  he  first  occupied 
himself  in  teaching  children  the  rudiments  of  education;  and 
afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  builder  of  Sleaford  Castle,  who  made  him  a  priest.  "  At  this 
time,"  as  we  are  told,  "  he  lived  such  a  life  of  piety  and  sanctity, 
and  was  so  taken  up  with  holiness,  that  he  refused  all  kinds  of 
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preferment  in  the  church.  Soon  after,  however,  he  began  his 
new  order  of  monks  and  nuns  in  this  manner:  Six  young 
virgins,  who  voluntarily  renounced  the  world,  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  habitation  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  here,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  his  pious  direction  in  things  spiritual. 
This  soon  gained  him  such  reputation,  that  not  only  many 
other  women,  but  men  also,  begged  to  be  admitted,  which  he 
not  refusing,  a  society  of  both  men  and  women  was  soon 
formed,  and  a  house  built  for  their  reception,  and  endowed  with 
his  rich  estate  at  Sempringham." 

Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  Lord  of  Falkingham,  (and  more  than  a 
hundred  other  manors  in  Lincolnshire,)  gave  the  land  for  the 
site  of  this  priory,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Marie,  and  was  soon  filled.  Old  authors  tell  us  that  Saint 
Gilbert — for  he  was  afterwards  sainted  by  Pope  Innocent  II L 
— "  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  and  of  singular  grace  for  the 
guardianship  of  women"  (in  custodia  mulierum  gratiae  singu- 
laris) ;  and  when  we  peruse  the  extraordinary  rules  which  he 
devised  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  establishments  of  his 
order,  we  must  admit  that  he  laboured  hard  to  make  good  his 
title  to  this  praise.  He  directs  that  the  "  tithing  of  lambs  and 
the  whole  substance  of  the  house  be  under  the  care  of  the  nuns. 
Three  nuns  to  keep  the  common  seal  and  money;  one  to  cut 
and  distribute  the  cloth.  The  same  nuns  to  take  care  of  wash- 
ing the  clothes,  and  patching  and  mending  them,"  with  the 
exception  of  some  garments  which  he  afterwards  particularizes. 
"  Nuns  to  be  shut  in  by  a  ditch  and  wall  or  fence.  Entrance  to 
their  court  prohibited.  No  presents  or  letters  to  be  sent  to 
them.  No  conversation  allowed  between  the  canons  and  them. 
Fire  not  to  be  begged  of  them  at  night.  If  any  entered  on 
business,  to  be  in  a  number,  and  to  take  care  not  to  see  or  be 
seen  by  the  nuns." 

These  and  many  other  regulations,  painfully  and  diligently 
contrived,  did  the  good  St.  Gilbert  make ;  but  with  all  these 
could  he  not  preserve  his  institutions  from  that  voice  of  slander, 
which,  as  it  proceeds  from  an  evil  source,  is  ever  most  active 
against  the  truly  good.  Far  wiser  would  it  have  been,  as  we 
judge,  not  to  have  brought  both  sexes  together  at  all,  than  thus 
have  l)rought  them  together  only  to  be  separated.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  many  in  St.  Gil- 
bert's days.  His  bishop,  Alexander,  encouraged  his  order  by 
founding  the  priory  at  Haverholme,  under  the  same  rule;  and 
S.  Gilbert  lived  to  see  thirteen  of  these  monasteries  erected,  in 
which  were  700  men  and  1800  women.  So  noted  did  the  order 
of  the  Gilbertines  become,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
Vincilian,  daughter  of  Llewellyn,  King  of  Wales,  was  a  nun  of 
the  convent  of  Sempringham.     She  died  7th  July,   1337,  and 
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her  cousin  Gladaus,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Sixhills,  of  the 
same  order,  died  the  year  before.  At  the  time  of  the  dissohition 
of  monasteries  at  the  Reformation,  the  number  of  Gilbertiiie 
houses  had  increased  to  twenty-five, and  their  toidil  yearly  income 
was  nearly  equal  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 

Although  the  priory  at  Sempringham  did  not  always  possess 
the  largest  income,  it  was  always  considered  the  chief  house  of 
the  order,  and  was  the  place  where  all  their  grand  chapters 
were  held.  For  nigh  four  hundred  years  it  grew  and  flourished, 
and  daily  might  the  monks,  in  their  red  leather  shoes  and  black 
cassocks,  be  seen  flocking  from  their  labours  in  the  field  or 
their  meditations  in  the  cloister,  laying  aside  the  scapulary  for 
the  surplice,  and  following  their  superior  to  the  house  of  God. 
Thither,  also,  the  cowled  and  veiled  nuns  moved  reverently,  in 
their  sable  robes ;  and  then  was  heard  the  mingled  chaunt  of 
litany  or  thanksgiving,  as  it  floated  on  the  calm,  still  air,  down 
that  most  pleasant  vale.  Anon,  the  prayers  were  ended,  and 
returning  to  their  several  avocations,  the  inferior  members  of 
the  order  remained  quietly  at  home ;  w^hile  the  prior,  or  the 
cellarer,  or  some  priest  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  stalked  forth  in  the  huge  black  boots,  reaching  above 
the  knee,  which  had  been  provided  by  St.  Gilbert  as  a  part  of 
the  habit,  to  protect  them  from  the  mud  and  w^et  wdiich  all  w^ho 
travelled  in  those  days  were  certain  to  encounter. 

But  after  this  long  season  of  prosperity  there  came  a  day  of 
bitter  woe  to  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Sempringham.  At  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  theirs  shared  the  common  fate;  they 
were  all  scattered  and  dispersed,  and  their  house  was  given  by 
the  king  to  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  who  built  a  beautiful  mansion 
out  of  its  ruins. 

This  Lord  Clinton  distinguished  himself  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet  at  the  victory  of  Musselburgh;  was  made  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  life,  and  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  second  husband  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare — the  far-famed 
Geraldine  of  the  accomplished  Surrey. 

After  the  death  of  the  second  Lord  Lincoln,  in  1616,  the 
mansion  at  Sempringham  was  pulled  down,  and  although  a  few 
years  ago  a  garden  wall  was  left,  there  is  now,  above  ground,  not 
one  stone  upon  another,  either  of  the  priory  or  the  hall.  A  few 
irregular  mounds  of  earth  scattered  in  the  fields  about  the 
church,  with  loose  stones  peeping  out  of  them  here  and  there, 
and  two  or  three  old  trees — sycamore,  elm,  and  ash — are  all 
that  remain  to  testify  to  their  magnificence  or  extent.  Every 
semblance  of  a  house  has  long  since  vanished;  there  is  not 
even  a  road  within  two  or  three  fields  of  the  church ;  and  the 
glory  of  Sempringham  has  indeed  departed. 
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The  old  church,  however,  remains,  among  the  graves  of  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  the  desolation  of  their  home,  preserving 
some  at  least  of  the  features  upon  which  they  gazed.  Through 
that  magnificent  doorway,  which  is  yet  in  the  south  side,  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  workman's  hand,  man}'  a  time  has 
passed  the  good  S.  Gilbert  at  the  head  of  his  chapter;  and 
these  fine  old  fir  doors,  so  splendidly  ornamented  with  iron 
scrolls,  have  closed  upon  them  while  they  worshipped  God,  or 
deliberated  upon  the  business  of  their  order. 

The  chancel  and  transept  were  taken  down  in  1788,  and  the 
materials  sold.  It  happened  that  the  beautiful  litile  priest's 
doorway  of  the  chancel  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  knew 
something  of  its  value,  the  late  Mr.  Cragg,  of  Threekingham. 
To  preserve  his  treasure  he  erected  it  upon  his  own  premises, 
and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  to-morrow  doing 
duty  as  the  entrance  to  a  dovecote. 

After  the  destruction  of  Lord  Clinton's  mansion,  the  materials 
were  sold,  and  used  up  in  building  farm-houses  at  Billingboro'; 
and  I  have  myself  noticed  one  of  the  stones  from  the  moulded 
corbels  of  the  church  built  into  a  bridge  upon  the  Billingboro' 
road. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  next  a  few  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  you  will  see  in  the  course  of  your  excursion,  and  perhaps 
the  order  you  have  chosen  will  be  that  most  convenient  to 
follow. 

At  Willoughby,  the  beautiful  belfry  story  of  the  tower,  and 
the  porch  doorway,  externally, — and  in  the  interior,  the  screen, 
stall  ends,  and  font,  will  attract  your  attention.  In  the  village 
you  will  also  notice  a  stone  cross,  with  the  Evangelistic  symbols, 
as  shadowed  forth  by  the  four  winged  beasts  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations,  upon  the  sides  of  its  base. 

In  Asw^arby  Park  is  a  circular  mound,  with  an  oak-tree  of 
several  centuries'  growth  upon  its  top,  which  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  eminent  authorities  to  the  Romans;  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Roman  road  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  favour  the 
opinion ;  but  I  am  not  aw^are  that  any  coins  or  pottery  of  that 
age  have  been  discovered  there.  The  church  at  x4.swarby  was, 
some  years  since,  restored  by  Blore,  and  has  in  it  an  excellent 
font,  to  which  there  is  one  very  similar  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Annsby.  The  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  Norman  work. 

At  Threekingham,  a  little  further  on  your  route,  were  for- 
merly three  earth  mounds,  but  two  have  been  levelled  by  the 
plough  or  spade;  the  other  yet  remains  in  a  field  on  the  west 
side  of  the  village.  The  late  Mr.  Cragg,  in  whose  valuable 
MS.  much  important  information  is  contained,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mounds  which  were  so  numerous  along  the  high  ground 
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in  this  neiglibouiliood  were  designed  to  serve  as  platforms  for 
beacons  which  could  be  seen  from  the  coast.  Some  think  them 
Diiiidical  remains;  and  another  idea  is,  that  they  were  tumuli 
thrown  up  over  the  bones  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fierce 
conflicts  with  the  Danes,  who  ravaged  this  district  in  the  ninth 
century. 

A.  notable  battle  w^ith  these  worthies  took  place  at  Three- 
kingham;  and  it  has  been  told  me  that  even  now  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  dig  over  many  yards  of  land  without  turning  up 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  those  slain  in  the  fight.  The  old 
story  about  the  three  Danish  kings  who  met  their  death  on  this 
occasion  is  still  commonly  believed,  and  three  stone  coffins,  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  are  pointed  out  as  the  tombs  w^here 
rest  their  bones.  These,  however,  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  Stukeley,  unlike  most  antiquaries,  has 
helped  to  destroy  a  very  pleasant  delusion,  by  reading  the 
inscription  on  one  of  them.  This  proved  to  be, "  Hie  intumu- 
latur  Johannes  quondam  ds  de  Trekinghara."  This  John  de 
Trekingham  was  high  sheriff  of  the  count}^  in  1 324,  and  some 
of  his  relatives,  Walter  and  Robert  de  Trekingham,  were  mem- 
bers for  the  county  in  1332. 

There  are  also  in  the  church  two  full-length  recumbent 
effigies  of  a  warrior  in  chain  mail,  and  a  lady  in  robes,  which 
11  oil  is  says  are  those  of  Lambert  de  Trekingham  and  his  wife. 
The  knight  has  a  shield,  on  which  are  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Trekingham  family,  so  that  Holies  has  more  probability  on 
his  side  than  the  old  clerk  who  gravely  affirms  that  "  these  are 
images  of  a  brave  soldier  who  fought  in  Oliver  Cromwell's 
times,  and  of  his  w^ife,  who  fought  with  him  like  a  man."  Before 
leaving  the  church,  your  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  beau- 
tiful early  triplet  in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 

A  little  past  Threekingham  is  Stow  Green,  on  which  is  still 
held  one  of  the  oldest  chartered  fairs  kept  up  in  the  kingdom. 

At  Billingborough  is  a  fine  church,  with  the  tower  placed  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It  has  some  very  curious 
windows,  in  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  stained  glass  figure  of 
St.  Andrew,  in  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedicated.  The 
figure  has  lost  the  head,  which  was  most  likely  taken  out  in 
Puritanic  times  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  body. 

On  the  road  from  Billingborough  to  Horbling,  you  will  pass 
between  two  large  tumuli  planted  with  tall  elm -trees,  but  of 
their  origin  or  use  I  can  give  no  other  solution  than  that  pre- 
viously offered  of  those  at  Threekingham. 

The  church  at  Horbling  has  a  Norman  chancel  and  some 
other  points  of  interest,  and  has  been  recently  restored,  at  great 
cost,  by  the  munificence  of  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.     Horbling 
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and  Billingborough  are  both  famous  for  their  abundant  springs 
of  pure  water. 

Between  Horbling  and  Swaton  you  will  cross  the  old  Roman 
Saltway  from  Droitwich  to  the  east  coast ;  and  half  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  point  at  which  you  cross,  is  Bridgend,  or  Holland 
Brigg,  from  which  is  cut  a  Roman  road  direct  to  Sleaford,  as 
you  have  already  heard.  We  must  pause  for  a  short  while  at 
Bridgend,  for  its  history  is  somewhat  curious.  Here  was 
situated  the  Gilbertine  Priory  of  S.  Saviour,  an  offshoot  from 
that  at  Sempringham,  founded  by  one  Godwdne,  a  rich  citizen 
of  Lincoln.  The  road  by  the  priory,  being  laid  across  a  fen, 
needed,  as  may  be  supposed,  considerable  repair;  and  soon  a 
public-spirited  individual  of  Horbling,  by  name  Robert  Jokem, 
gave  to  the  prior  of  S.  Saviour's  a  certain  messuage  and  plot  of 
ground  adjoining  the  priory,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road 
and  the  bridges  on  it  for  ever.  This  not  proving  sufficient,  the 
canons  afterwards  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  authorizing 
them  to  beg  for  seven  years  throughout  England,  and  to  exhort 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  contribute  towards  the 
repair  of  that  causew^ay  and  tw^enty-six  briggs  and  brigge 
ditches.  By  these  means  they  obtained  large  sums,  and  main- 
tained the  road  very  well,  until  a  certain  flood  came  and  hin- 
dered them  from  doing  it  at  the  proper  time.  This  quite  put 
them  out  of  the  way  of  it,  and  they  omitted  the  repairs  altogether 
for  about  tw^enty  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  a  commission 
was  issued,  with  powder  to  distrain  all  those  who  were  liable 
and  had  neglected  to  repair  such  causeways.  As  it  appeared 
that  the  prior  of  S.  Saviour's  had  suffered  ten  bridges  to  go  to 
ruin,  to  the  damage  of  the  whole  country,  an  order  was  issued  to 
distrain  him  forthwith,  but  he  appealed  to  King  Edward  IH. 
and  his  parliament  at  York.  The  king  heard  the  case,  and 
ordered  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  to  be  reversed, 
observing,  with  some  quaintness,  that,  "  by  the  charter  of 
foundation,  the  maintenance  of  the  said  prior  and  his  brethren 
was  first  provided  for,  and  the  surplusage  only  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  causey  ;  but  by  that  their  decision,  they  had  put 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  prior  and  his  brethren  in  the  last 
place  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  first."  The  liability  to 
repair  subject  to  these  conditions  did  not,  however,  cease.  At 
the  dissolution,  the  priory  lands  were  given  to  Lord  Clinton, 
and  I  believe  the  estate  is  even  now  chargeable,  under  the  local 
turnpike  act,  with  a  yearly  sum  for  the  repair  of  this  road. 

The  church  at  Swaton,  to  w^hich  you  next  come,  has  the  pe- 
culiarity which  you  will  also  notice  at  Willoughby,  of  one  vast 
roof,  covering  both  nave  and  aisles.  It  was  built  at  four  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  parts  most  worthy  your  attention  are 
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the  Early  English  chancel  with  its  very  beautiful  east  window; 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  which  was  next  built,  and  the  lofty 
and  elegant  proportions  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  font,  too, 
is  most  valuable,  and  the  stall  ends  deserve  notice.  The  church 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  restored  by  the  present  vicar,  the 
Rev.  H.  Knapp,  at  a  very  considerable  cost,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  a  curious  fresco,  or,  more  correctly,  a  crayon  drawing 
divided  into  panels,  on  which  were  represented  passages  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  was  found  over  the  chancel  arch. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish  that  the  walls  of  the  nave 
over,  and  in  the  spandrels  of,  the  arches  were  formerly  covered 
with  similar  representations  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Joseph, 
but  these  have  been  long  since  obliterated. 

Passing  now  through  Helpringham  (or,  as  Stukeley  calls,  it 
Hale-parva-ingham),  where  there  is  a  very  fine  church,  and  in 
it  the  sedilia  and  piscina  shown  upon  this  sketch,  we  find  at 
Hale  a  Norman  tower  in  good  preservation,  a  screen  and  a  nave, 
with  some  well  carved  label  terminations,  but  no  chancel. 

I  need  add  nothing  to  the  account  you  have  already  heard  of 
Heckington,  and  therefore  hasten  forward  to  the  church  at 
Howel,  which  is  small  but  of  great  interest.  The  bell  gable  at 
the  west  end,  almost  the  only  one  at  all  perfect  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, attracts  the  attention,  which  is  preserved,  as  we  enter 
the  churchard,  by  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  cross.  And  when 
we  pass  into  the  porch,  and  see  the  inner  doorway  of  Norman 
work,  and,  through  this,  the  massive  round  piers  and  arches  of 
the  nave,  we  pass  in  with  the  hope  of  finding  something  worthy 
of  inspection.  And  we  are  by  no  means  disappointed,  for 
there  are  several  old  monumental  slabs  upon  the  floor  with  in- 
scriptions round  them;  and  the  simple  stone  bench,  in  the  sill 
of  the  south  chancel  window,  designed  to  serve  for  sedilia,  with 
a  little  square  piscina  close  by,  and  a  double  lockyer  on  the 
other  side,  have  a  quietly  perfect,  yet  unaffected,  look,  which 
invites  to  better  acquaintance.  Approaching  them,  we  find  an 
incised  slab  with  the  figure  of  a  former  rector.  Master  John 
Croxby,  in  full  robes;  by  his  side  lies  the  old  altar  stone, 
marked  with  five  crosses,  and  behind  the  present  communion 
table  the  stone  corbels  on  which  it  was  supported. 

There  is  also  a  little  chantry  chapel  worth  notice,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  an  arched  recess  with  a  tomb  under  it. 
The  mother  and  child,  represented  on  the  tomb,  both  have  the 
hands  folded  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  so  that  the  child  must 
have  been  old  enough  to  pray;  but  in  a  similar  tombstone  at 
Welby,  the  child  is  much  younger.  These  are  the  only  two 
examples  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

We  come  next  to  Ewerby,  of  which  I  need  say  but  little,  as 
it  is  so  well  known.     This  place  was  once  a  market  town,  but 
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is  now  a  small  village,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
distinguished  at  any  time,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of 
it  in  the  public  records.  The  spire  of  the  churcli  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  repaired  in  1810.  This  accident  has  some- 
what marred  the  beauty  of  its  outline,  when  viewed  closely,  but 
in  the  landscape  it  is  yet  unrivalled. 

The  belfry  windows  are  among  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind, 
and  within,  the  piers  and  arches,  the  chancel  screen,  and  an 
early  chapel  screen  in  the  north  aisle,  the  sedilia,  and 
piscina,  and  indeed  the  whole  fabric,  deserve  the  most  minute 
attention.  Not  only  is  the  outline  good,  but  the  workmanship 
is  of  the  best  description — unlike  that  in  many  churches  about 
here.  The  professional  eye  will  readily  detect  many  points  of 
resemblance,  and,  in  some  cases,  exact  repetitions  of  forms  and 
mouldings  at  Sleaford  and  Heckington,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  same  hands  were  employed  upon  portions  of  all  three. 

But  I  must  leave  this,  to  me,  most  engaging  edifice,  to  notice 
briefly  one  or  two  other  churches  in  our  neighbourhood,  which 
you  will  not  see,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  Before  doing  this,  however,  1  will  just  mention  that 
the  churches  of  Ewerby  and  Heckington  have  recently  been 
most  carefully  measured  and  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Bowman 
and  Crowther,  architects,  Manchester,  in  a  splendid  work  of 
unquestioned  excellence,  but  in  the  scheme  of  which,  I  conceive, 
there  is  one  great  fault.  In  all  their  drawings,  consisting  of 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  churches  illustrated,  they 
unhesitatingly  restore  every  portion  that  has  become  dilapi- 
dated, so  that  it  is  impossible,  for  one  unacquainted  with  the 
building,  to  know  what  is  original  and  what  restoration. 

In  the  list  of  churches  on  the  other  side  of  Sleaford,  which 
you  will  not  visit,  that  at  Leasingham  claims  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. Although  its  chancel  has  disappeared,  it  can  yet  boast 
several  points  of  great  attraction.  The  early  tower,  with  its 
very  peculiar  belfry  windows,  which  I  have  here  enlarged,  that 
you  may  observe  their  peculiarities,  has  been  often  noticed. 
Several  explanations  of  the  strange  construction  of  the  lower 
part  of  these  windows  have  been  offered,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  was  a 
mere  architectural  whim.  The  porch  has  two  beautifully  carved 
angels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  arch.  That  to  the  east  holds  a 
sickle,  and  the  other  has  held  something,  which  is  now  too  much 
defaced  to  be  made  out;  it  is,  however,  with  great  probability, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  sickle;  and  the  allusion  seems  to  be 
to  that  passage  of  scripture:  "  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  gather 
ye  together,  first,  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn 
them,  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn,"  (Matth.  xiii.  30);  in 
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explanation  of  which,  our  Lord  told  his  disciples,  "  The  reapers 
are  the  angels." 

Inside  the  church  is  a  font  which  has  received  very  lengthened 
notices,  and  on  which  w^e  should  have  had  a  paper  to-day,  from 
the  Rev.  John  Mackinnon,  of  Bloxholme,  had  he  not  unfortu- 
nately heen  called  to  town.  Opposite  the  pulpit,  and  fixed  to 
the  stone  pillar,  is  an  old  hour-glass  stand  of  iron,  recalling 
Puritanic  times;  and  immediately  over  the  pulpit,  a  text  of 
scripture  painted  on  the  arch. 

A  short  distance  from  Leasingham  is  Cranwell,  which, 
although  externally  uninviting,  has,  on  the  north  side,  the  fine 
Norman  arches  shown  on  the  sketch.  The  capitals  of  these 
columns  are  very  curious. 

The  church  at  Ranceby  is  principally  valuable  for  the  very 
early  spire  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  beautiful 
belfry  windows,  shown  more  clearly  on  this  enlarged  sketch, 
may  possibly  be  interesting  to  some  among  you.  The  chancel 
of  this  church  is,  1  believe,  about  to  be  restored  or  rebuilt. 

A  few  miles  further  and  we  come  to  Ancaster,  to  which  I  feel 
it  impossible  to  do  justice  in  the  brief  space  yet  at  my  disposal. 
Ancaster  w^as  one  of  the  principal  Roman  stations  on  the 
Ermine  Street,  but  whether  Crocolana,  Segelocum,  or  Causennse, 
has  been  much  disputed,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
determined.  It  certainly  was  a  city  of  much  importance, 
entrenched  and  walled  about.  The  bowling-green,  at  the  back 
of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  was  made  in  the  trench,  and,  in  levelling 
it,  they  came  upon  the  old  foundation.  So  plentiful  were 
Roman  coins  here,  that  after  a  shower  of  rain,  the  shepherds 
and  schoolboys  used  to  pick  them  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  especially  southwards  and  towards  the  castle 
pits.  This  castle  stood  eastward  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  there  was  an  old  chapel  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  site  dedicated  to  S.  Marie,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  castle, 
is  now  entirely  destroyed. 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  at  present  two  fine  monumental 
effigies  of  priests,  and  several  stone  coffins  have  been  found, 
principally,  I  believe,  on  the  north  side,  which  is  somewhat 
curious,  as  burials  were  seldom  made  on  that  side  in  early  ages. 
On  the  south  were  found  those  remarkable  sculptures  of  Roman 
workmanship,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Warren,  are  exhi- 
bited here  to-day.  The  church  itself  is  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion, having  an  elaborately  panelled  j^arapet,  both  on  the  south 
aisle  and  clerestory,  and  a  most  singular  cross  upon  the  nave. 
The  inner  door  of  the  porch  is  curious,  and  the  Norman  font 
within  was  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  Gough's  costly  and 
splendid  work.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  church  is  the 
series  of  Norman  arches  on  the  north  side.     This  is  valuable  as 
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illustrating,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  symbolic  practice  which 
prevailed  among  the  church  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  of 
increasing  the  decoration  of  their  work  as  it  came  nearer  to  the 
east. 

AVhile  speaking  of  these  arches,  I  may  mention  that  almost 
every  church  about  here  has  remains  of  Norman  work ;  very 
many  have  Norman  arches  on  the  north  side ;  a  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  churches  were  usually  enlarged  on  that  side 
first,  and  some  are  peculiarly  rich  in  relics  of  that  age.  Among 
the  latter  1  may  mention  Syston,  which  has  two  Norman  arches 
of  12  ft.  span,  springing  from  a  column  2  ft.  thick,  and  only 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  a  curious  Norman  arch  into  the  chancel,  and  an 
elliptical-headed  one  into  the  tower.  The  belfry  windows  of 
the  tower  are  Norman  also,  and  differ  in  detail;  but  a  sketch  of 
one  will  give  an  idea  of  all  the  rest. 

At  Barkstone,  close  by,  are  plain  Norman  arches,  on  the  south 
side,  and  at  Honington,  a  mile  beyond,  the  Norman  remains  are 
very  numerous  and  very  singular,  but  the  church  has  been 
restored. 

I  will  pass  over  Wilsford,  although  its  beautiful  chancel  end 
deserves  notice,  and  will  go  next  to  Kelby,  on  the  hill  above. 
The  tower  of  this  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  having  fallen 
suddenly  a  few  years  ago.  It  had  been  long  known  to  be 
fractured  and  in  a  dangerous  condition;  but,  with  the  faith  in 
the  endurance  of  an  old  building  which  is  common  among  those 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  within  its  shade,  the  good  people 
of  Kelby  thought  it  would  last  their  time.  But  the  false 
economy  which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was  rightly  punished ; 
for,  one  day,  down  came  tower  and  spire  together,  and  they  had 
to  pay  for  its  rebuilding.  Fragments  of  the  old  edifice  are 
strewn  along  the  rough  fence  that  bounds  the  churchyard  on 
the  west,  and  several  coffin-shaped  stones  are  employed  as 
coping  for  the  wall  on  the  north.  The  church,  how^ever,  is  yet 
full  of  interest.  There  are  plain  Norman  arches  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  south  aisle  is  vaulted  with  stone,  in  the  manner 
shown  on  the  sketch.  Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
truth  of  a  theory  first  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Rev.  H.  Knapp, 
of  Swaton  that  the  faces  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  kings  sculptured 
in  our  churches,  almost  always  differ  widely  in  expression. 
The  kings  have  all  a  weary  and  an  anxious  look,  as  though 

"  The  weight  of  royalty  had  pressed  too  heavy  on  their  hrow," 

while  the  churchmen,  althougli  thin  and  worn,  as  with  fasts  and 
vigils,  have  yet  an  expression  uniformly  sw^eet  and  placid ;  as 
if  they  were  in  possession  of  "  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give."  These  two  figures,  sketched  as  accurately  as  the 
many  coats  of  whitewash  would  allow,  occupy  precisely  similar 
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positions  ;  they  have  each  a  similar  burden  to  bear,  and  Heave  * 
it  for  you  to  decide  which  carries  his  load  the  best — the  bishop 
or  the  king. 

The  font  and  one  or  two  windows  in  this  church  deserve 
notice. 

Profiting  by  the  example  of  Kelby,  the  parishioners  of 
Haydor,  a  neighbouring  church,  had  their  tower  examined  and 
underbuilt  very  soon  after.  Their  church  has  a  porch  with  a 
stone  roof,  one  or  two  curious  windows,  and  some  excellent 
stained  glass  in  good  preservation.  There  was  formerly  a 
castle  at  Haydor,  the  seat  of  the  Bussey  family,  a  branch  of 
that  at  Hougham. 

The  abundance  of  stone  in  this  neighbourhood  caused  its 
frequent  use  for  roofs  as  well  as  walls.  The  next  church, 
Swarby,  has  a  stone  roof  to  the  tower,  and,  inside,  a  curious  old 
font,  circular  in  form,  and  supported  on  five  octagonal  pillars. 
There  is,  on  the  north  side  of  this  church,  a  beautifully  carved, 
but  headless  figure,  seated  on  a  bench,  and  supported  by  a 
bracket. 

Aunsby  Church  has  a  very  early  tower  and  spire,  with  a  kind 
of  crown  for  the  finial  of  the  latter ;  the  south  aisle,  too,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  font  has  been  already  mentioned. 

At  Walcot,  near  Falkingham,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
priest's  door,  crocketed  with  oak  leaves ;  and  within,  a  curious 
circular  font.  In  a  chapel,  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  may  be 
obtained  the  view  given  here,  which  shows  the  peculiar  shaped 
squints  looking  towards  the  altar,  and  the  piscina  sunk  through 
the  cill  of  the  south  chancel  window. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Falkingham  is  Aslackby,  where  w^as 
a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templar,  who  had  also  another 
establishment  at  Temple  Bruer,  as  you  are  all  aware.  The 
towers  of  both  remain  standing,  but  all  the  other  buildings  are 
destroyed. 

I  have  not  paused  to  dwell  on  the  various  and  splendid  ex- 
amples of  ancient  woodwork,  in  screens  and  stalls,  with  which 
our  churches  so  abound,  lest  in  doing  so  I  should  become 
wearisome  to  you ;  and,  for  the  same  cause,  have  entirely 
omitted  to  mention  many  points  which  I  had  at  first  selected 
for  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the 
county  on  the  possession  of  a  society  like  this.  A  society, 
which,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  beautiful  examples  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  which  Lincolnshire,  and  especially  our 
own  division,  is  so  justly  proud,  will,  one  may  fairly  hope,  re- 
awaken that  keen  perception  of  "  the  beautiful"  in  art,  and  that 
spirit  of  devotion  which  caused  its  embodiment,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  which  we  owe  so  many  of  the  glorious  edifices  raised  to 
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the  honour  of  God,  in  what  we  are  apt,  rather  hastily,  perhaps, 
to  call  the  dark  ages  of  our  history.  I  shall  esteem  myself  most 
happy  if  anything  which  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  paper,  shall  at  all  tend  to  bring  about  so  desirable 
a  result.  But  truth  and  honesty  alike  require,  and  I  most 
readily  and  heartily  assent  to  the  requisition,  that  I  should, 
unconditionally,  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  the 
MS.  notes  and  the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Yerburgh  ; 
to  which,  by  the  kindness  of  his  son,  our  present  vicar,  I  have 
had  the  freest  access;  and  also  to  the  books,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  personal  assistance  of  your  local  secretary,  Mr.  Moore, 
by  whom  the  idea  of  this  paper  was  suggested,  and  from  whom 
1  have  received  much  important  information.  Without  this 
help  my  effort  to  provide  for  your  amusement  would  have  been 
poor  indeed. 


On  the  Abhey  of  S.  Marie,  at  Thornton  on  the  Humher.  A 
Paper  read  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire Architectural  Societies,  held  at  Thornton  Abbey, 
Sept.  15,  1852.  By  F.  Pyndar  Lowe,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Saltfletby  All  Saints. 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  asks  Miss  Wardour,  in  Scott's  "  Anti- 
quary," while  contemplating  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  S.  Ruth, 
"  why  tradition  has  preserved  to  us  such  meagre  accounts  of  the 
inmates  of  these  stately  edifices,  raised  with  such  expense  of 
labour  and  taste,  and  whose  owners  were  in  their  times  per- 
sonages of  such  awful  power  and  importance .''  The  meanest 
tower  of  a  freebooting  baron  or  squire,  who  lived  by  his  lance 
and  broadsword,  is  consecrated  by  its  appropriate  legend,  and 
the  shepherd  will  tell  you  with  accuracy  the  names  and  feats 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  ask  a  countryman  concerning  these 
beautiful  and  extensive  remains — these  towers,  these  arches, 
these  buttresses,  and  shafted  windows,  reared  at  such  cost, — 
three  words  fill  up  his  answer:  They  were  made  by  the  monks 
lang  syne." 

Without  attempting  an  answer  to  a  question  which  puzzled 
the  three  wisest  heads  in  the  parish  of  Trotcosey,  I  will  only  say, 
that  had  Miss  Wardour  had  access  to  the  accounts  the  monks 
themselves  have  left  us,  she  would  probably  have  had  nearly  as 
much  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  information ;  for,  indeed, 
the  annals  of  monasteries  afford  little  to  reward  the  inquirer, 
beyond  a  bare  series  of  dates  recording  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  the  various  donations  of  the  benefactors,  the  succession 
of  the  abbots,  the  erection  of  different  parts  of  the  building,  the 
occasional  visit  of  some  great  personage,  and  at  last  the  sur- 
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render  of  the  monastery  to  the  commissioners  of  Henry  VIII. 
This,  with  the  small  gossip  and  petty  squabbles  of  a  community 
living  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  all 
the  simple  monks  deemed  worth  recording;  their  world  was 
within  the  walls  of  their  monastery,  and  they  fell  into  the  not 
very  uncommon  error  —  an  error  incidental  to  wiser  persons 
than  the  poor  monks — of  fancying  that  matters  which  were  of 
such  great  importance  in  their  eyes  could  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  all.  It  is  true  that  incidentally  we  light 
upon  many  curious  traits  of  ancient  manners  and  customs,  but 
the  chief  interest  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  derive  from 
exploring  those  ancient  chronicles,  is  the  contrast  between  the 
busy,  stirring  life  of  the  present  day  and  that  which  they  show 
us  to  have  existed  so  many  centuries  ago. 

We  do  not  find  that  Thornton  presents  any  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  and  we  have  been  able  to  gather  little  but  a 
bare  catalogue  of  names  and  dates  from  the  records  which  still  re- 
main of  that  foundation.  The  principal  information  respecting  it 
is  to  be  found  in  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  Tanner's  "  Notitia 
Monastica,"  a  MS.  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  same  writer 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  andGervaseHolles's  Notes  in  the  British 
Museum.  Among  the  more  modern  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
history  and  to  give  the  description  of  this  interesting  building, 
are  Poulson's  "  History  of  Holderness,"  a  MS.  drawn  up  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  Giffard,  rector  of  Wootton,  a 
copy  of  which,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  gate-house,  has 
been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Brocklesby ; 
a  paper  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Archaeological  Journal ;" 
and  the  little  Handbook  published  by  Mr.  Byron,  of  Killing- 
holme,  for  the  use  of  the  railway  visitors,  which  contains  most  of 
what  is  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  put  together  in  a  very 
unpretending  manner.  In  the  remarks  I  shall  have  to  offer,  I 
have  liberally  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me;  and,  in  fact,  the  present  paper  is  to  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  compilation  drawn  up  to  serve  a  special  occa- 
sion, than  such  an  account  as  I  should  have  been  happy,  had 
time  and  opportunity  allowed,  to  lay  before  the  Societies. 

Before,  however,  coming  to  the  abbey  itself,  let  us  see  what 
w^e  can  gather  concerning  those  w^ho  once  tenanted  this  spot — 
what  manner  of  men  they  were,  and  what  was  their  end  and 
aim  in  thus  seeking  seclusion  from  the  world.  Painful  Master 
Fox,  Fuller  tells  us,  reckons  up  no  fewer  than  102  different 
orders  of  monks,  without  counting  nuns,  as  existing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Among  these,  the  Augustinians,  or  Black 
Canons,  the  principal  order  of  the  Canons  Regular,  held  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  position.  Inferior  to  the  Benedictines 
only  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence,  they  reckoned,  at  the 
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time  of  the  dissolution,  no  fewer  than  175  houses  living  accord- 
ing to  their  rule  in  this  kingdom,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated, besides  this  house,  Newstead  Abbey  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
Guisboro',  Bridlington,  and  Bolton  Abbeys,  in  Yorkshire,  Wal- 
singham  in  Norfolk,  S.  Bartholomew's  in  Smithfield,  S.  Osyth's 
in  Essex  and  the  cathedral  churches  of  Bristol  and  Carlisle. 

There  has  been  some  question  among  antiquaries  as  to  their 
origin  and  the  time  of  their  first  coming  into  England.  They 
took  their  name  from  the  great  S.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo 
in  Africa,  a.d.  395,  but  they  were  not  constituted  an  order  till 
A.D.  1061,  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  •There  is,  indeed,  a 
story,  that,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
S.Birinus  placed  a  college  of  Augustinian  Canons  at  Dorchester, 
in  Oxfordshire;  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  Canons,  if  they  had  any  real  existence,  were  merely 
secular,  placed  as  a  sort  of  missionary  college  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  natives  around.  These  secular  Canons 
possessed  separate  prebends  or  canonries,  were  allowed  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  were  in  great  measure  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  monastic  discipline,  and  answered,  in  theory  at 
least,  more  nearly  to  the  prebendaries  of  a  collegiate  church 
or  cathedral  at  the  present  day.  There  seems  to  be  no 
real  evidence  for,  placing  the  introduction  of  the  Augustinian 
Canons  into  England  before  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  they  were  settled  at  S.  Botolph's  Priory,  Colchester, 
A.D.  1105.  Some  accounts  give  Nostell  Priory,  in  Yorkshire, 
as  the  place  of  their  original  settlement,  but  that  priory  was  not 
founded  till  a.d.  1114,  by  Archbishop  Thurston. 

Their  dress  was  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet  over 
it,  and  over  all  a  black  cloak  or  hood.  They  wore  long  beards 
and  square  caps  on  their  heads,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
monks,  who  always  shaved  their  chins  and  wore  the  cowl.  They 
also,  as  Tanner  tells  us,  were  "  a  less  strict  sort  of  religious  than 
the  monks, but  lived  together  under  one  roof,  had  a  common  dor- 
mitory and  refectory,  and  were  obliged  to  observe  the  statutes 
of  their  order."  The  establishments  of  Canons  Regular  differed 
also  from  the  monasteries,  in  being  colleges  of  priests  living- 
together,  instead  of  persons  who  had  merely  taken  the  vows  of 
chastit}',  poverty,  and  obedience.  Their  rule  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  renunciation  of  all  private  property,  constant 
attendance  on  the  services  of  the  monastery,  frequent  fasts,  and 
all  the  mortifications  by  which  the  religious  of  those  days 
sought  to  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  strictest  equality  is 
enjoined  among  the  brethren ;  whatever  may  have  been  their 
condition  in  the  world,  whatever  property  they  may  have 
brought  with  them  into  the  monastery,  there  is  to  be  no 
difference  in  their  treatment  on  that  account.     They  are  to  be 
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satisfied  with  the  food  and  raiment  which  the  superior  allows 
them,  which  is  to  be  distributed  with  regard  only  to  their 
necessities  in  the  monaster}^;  in  fact,  everything  is  to  be  done 
with  the  view  to  remind  them  that  they  are  no  longer  free  men, 
but  bound  most  strictly  to  the  interests  of  their  order.  This 
thorough  renunciation  of  self,  and  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  order,  is  one  of  those  formidable  weapons  the 
Church  of  Rome  knows  so  well  how  to  wield;  it  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  different  orders  which  have  from 
time  to  time  sprung  up  in  that  church,  and  is  that  which  makes 
the  Jesuits,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  combination  so  powerful 
as  to  be  regarded  with  well-founded  dread  and  suspicion,  even 
by  the  most  mighty  potentates  of  Europe. 

But  whilst  we  grant — and  who  that  reads  history  can  refuse 
to  grant — "  the  innumerable  superstitiousness  that  hath  been 
in  strange  apparel,  in  silence,  in  dormitory,  in  cloister,  in 
chapter,  in  choice  of  meat  and  drinks,  and  in  such-like  things ;" 
whilst  we  may  fear  that  it  was  considered  "  a  man  might  be 
more  godly  and  more  perfect  by  keeping  the  rules,  traditions, 
and  professions  of  men  than  by  keeping  the  holy  commandments 
of  God ;"  whilst  we  cannot  deny  "  the  papistical  superstitions 
and  abuses  of  beads,  of  lady  psalters  a<nd  rosaries — of  super- 
stitious fastings,  of  fraternities  or  brotherhoods,  of  pardons,  and 
such-like  merchandize;"  whilst  we  grant  that  our  Homilies  have 
not  gone  beyond  the  fact  in  speaking  thus  of  the  monastic  mode 
of  life,  still  we  must  give  the  monks  credit,  especially  in  the 
earlier  ages,  for  some  virtues  which  are  not  too  rife  among  us 
at  the  present  day.  They  were  patient,  self-denying,  renouncing 
all  selfish  feelings,  taught  to  consider  the  advancement  of  their 
order  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God, 
and  doing  it  with  all  their  might.  In  accordance  with  that 
rule  of  their  order,  "  Primo  diligatur  Deus,  deinde  proximus," 
they  sought,  by  dispensing  their  riches  in  acts  of  charity  and 
munificence  among  their  poor  neighbours,  to  prove  them- 
selves a  real  blessing  to  the  country.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  men  of  Lincolnshire  rose  in  defence  of  their  monasteries; 
rude  and  unlettered  as  they  were,  they  knew  where  the  shoe 
pinched  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  logician ;  they  knew  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  turn  for  consolation  and 
support  in  the  hour  of  poverty  and  distress;  they  knew,  in  fact, 
that  the  property  of  the  church  was  the  heritage  of  the  poor; 
and  it  was  because  they  felt  the  advantages  of  these  institutions 
in  the  way  which  touched  them  nearest,  that  they  resolved  not 
to  see  them  perish  before  their  eyes  without  attempting  to  avert 
tiie  blow.  Little  did  they  reck  of  abstruse  questions  of  doc- 
trine, of  the  papal  supremacy  or  the  real  presence;  but  they 
knew  the  hand  that  fed  them,  and  they  knew  that  the  abbot's 
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crozier  was  a  more  ready  protector  of  the  oppressed  than  the 
sword  of  the  baron  or  the  tongue  of  the  courtier.  However, 
resistance  availed  them  nothing;  the  strong  hand  of  power  was 
against  them  :  the  monasteries  fell,  and  nothing  remained  of  those 
establishments  which  had  given  bread  to  the  hungry  and  rest 
to  the  weary,  which  had  spoken  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and 
peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  but  the  grass- grown  mounds  and 
crumbling  ruins  which  we  see  around  us. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  abbey  itself. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  chroniclers  that  it  was 
founded  on   the   Feast   of   S.    Hillary,   in    the   year   1139,  by 
William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Lord  of  Holderness — 
a  person  eminent  in  that  church-building  age,  as  "  praeclarus 
comes  et  exirnius  monasteriorum  fundator ;"  a  title  he  well  de- 
served, as,  besides  this  house,  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Albe- 
marle, in  Normandy,  the  Cistercian  houses  of  Meux.  or  Melsa, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Vaudey,  or  De  Valle  Dei,  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  remains  of  v^^hich  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  Grims- 
thorpe-park,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Gilbert  de  Ormesby,  the 
convent  of  North  Ormsby,  near  Louth,  for  the  Gilbertines  of 
Sempringham.      In    the  year  1140,  on  the  same  Feast  of  S. 
Hillary,  which  that  year  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  founder,  with  the 
concurrence  of  William,  Prior  of  Kirkham,  and  Simon,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  brought    hither   an   establishment  of  twelve 
Augustinian,  or  Black  Canons,  from  Kirkham,  and  placed  them 
here,   commending   the    foundation    to    the    patronage   of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.    Richard,  one  of  these  twelve  Canons,  was  then 
made  prior,  and,  in  1148,  was  appointed   abbot  by   a  bull  of 
Pope  Eugenius  III.     Simon  de  St.  Lis,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
whom  I  mentioned  just  now,  was  the  son  of  that  earl  who  built 
S.    Sepulchre's    Church,    Northampton,   and    was    himself  the 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Sawtry,  a.d.  1146,  and  of  the 
Cluniac  nunnery  of  De  la  Pre,  near  Northampton.      Accom- 
modations of  a  temporary  description  w^ere  no  doubt  provided 
for  the  reception  of  the  brethren  at  first,  which,  as  the  abbey 
increased  in  wealth  and  splendour,  would  give  place  to  more 
suitable  buildings.     There  must,  how^ever,  have  been  a  church 
of  some  dignity  and  pretension  as  early  as  the  year  1 180,  when 
the  founder  was  interred  here,  although  no  remains  now  exist- 
ing can  be  traced  back  so  early  as  to  within  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  monastery — unless  the  slabs  incised  with  crosses, 
which  are  laid  as  a  foundation  for  two  of  the  pillars  in  the 
nave,  may  be    assigned  to   that  period.      Within  fifty  years, 
however,  of  its  foundation,  wealth  and  its  attendant  troubles 
had  flowed  in  largely  upon  the  monastery;  for  we   find  that, 
A.D.  1184,  Thomas,  the  third  abbot,  Avas  called  to  Rome  on  an 
appeal  respecting  the  church  of  Barrow,  and  died  on  his  journey ; 
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and  the  charter  of  confirmation  granted,  a.d.  1 189, by  Richard  I., 
recites  a  long  list  of  benefactions,  with  which  the  piety  of  some 
and  the  superstition  of  others  had  enriched  the  foundation  of 
Earl  William.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  their  establishment  that  they  set  about  erecting 
buildings  worthy  of  the  eminence  and  wealth  to  which  they  had 
attained.  Under  the  abbacy  of  William  of  Lincoln,  the  ninth 
abbot,  in  the  year  1264,  the  earliest  mention  is  made  of  the 
expenditure  of  any  sums  relating  to  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
when  XLs-viiid.  were  disbursed  to  twelve  labourers  about  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  and  viiil:  viiis-xd.  to  lifty-two 
masons.  Walter  Hotoft,  the  next  abbot,  and  master  of  the 
fabric  under  the  former  one,  built  the  chapter  house  in  1282. 
Thomas  de  Ponte,  or  Thomas  of  Glamford  Brigg,  the  next 
abbot,  increased  the  possessions  of  the  house  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Manor  of  Hal  ton  for  1000/.,  and  another  estate  for  1000 
marks.  In  the  years  1292-3,  and  in  1301,  he  obtained  a  bull 
from  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  empowering  the  abbot  to  consecrate 
chalices,  patens,  and  other  church  furniture.  But  whilst  thus 
busy  in  extending  the  temporal  possessions  and  spiritual 
authority  of  the  abbey,  he  yet  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  works 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessors,  for  the  chapter  house 
was  paved  in  1308 — probably  with  the  same  pavement  of  tiles, 
formed  into  geometrical  shapes  and  patterns,  which  was  dug  up 
near  it  the  other  day — and,  in  1315,  the  choir  of  the  church  was 
covered  in,  and  the  roof  painted  and  gilt.  In  1323,  under 
William  of  Grysby,  the  next  abbot,  a  new  cloister  and  offices 
were  built.  In  his  time,  in  1332,  Edward  III.  granted  to  the 
abbey  to  hold  their  possessions  direct  from  the  crown  itself, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  patron  or  feudal  lord.  In  1369, 
in  the  abbacy  of  Thomas  de  Gretham,  the  fourteenth  abbot,  a 
dispute  arose  respecting  a  payment  of  20/.  yearly,  claimed  by 
the  monastery  of  Albemarle,  in  Normandy.  In  all  probability 
this  payment  was  left  by  the  founder  to  mark  the  connexion, 
and  keep  up  an  intercourse  between  the  societies,  and  the 
canons  of  Thornton,  being  now  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
the  crown,  deemed  that  this  obligation  was  no  longer  binding 
upon  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  might  be  successfully  resisted. 
In  the  year  1382,  under  the  same  abbot,  the  gatehouse  in 
which  we  are  assembled  this  day  was  erected.  Stukeley  records 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  on  taking  down  a 
wall,  a  skeleton,  with  a  table,  lamp,  &c.,  before  it,  was  found 
built  up  in  the  wall ;  and  this  abbot,  Thomas  de  Gretham, 
divides  with  Walter  Multon,  the  eighteenth  abbot,  who  ruled 
from  1439  to  1443,  the  imputation  of  having  suffered  the 
punishment  of  immuring,  which  has  been  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  one  of  the  abbots  of  this  house.     In  the 
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MS.  account  of  Thornton,  among  Bishop  Tanner's  papers  in 
the  Bodleian,  the  record  of  the  abbacy  of  Thomas  de  Gretham 
has  been  mutilated,  "  to  prevent,"  says  Tanner,  "  scandal  to  the 
Church."  In  the  same  MS.,  speaking  of  the  abbacy  of  Walter 
Multon,  the  writer  says,  under  the  year  1443,  "  he  died,  but  in 
what  manner,  or  by  what  death,  I  know  not.  He  hath  no  obit, 
as  the  other  abbots  have,  and  the  place  of  his  burial  hath  not 
been  found." 

Under  William  Medley,  the  next  abbot,  from  1443  to  1473, 
the  presbytery  was  built;  and  John  Lowth,  abbot  from  1492  to 
1517,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  abbot  under  whom  any  great 
Avorks  were  carried  on.  Under  him  the  tower  was  groined,  and 
the  transepts  and  great  part  of  the  cloister  were  covered  with 
lead.  A  more  enduring  monument  to  Abbot  Lowth's  archi- 
tectural taste  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Ulceby,  in  the  shape  of  an  oaken  bench  end,  carved  with  his 
name  and  an  escutcheon,  charged  with  two  pastoral  staves. 
This  trifling  memorial  has  survived  all  the  greater  works  of  this 
prelate.  Tower  and  transept  have  fallen  ;  the  rich  vaulting  and 
the  carved  roof  have  perished ;  all  that  by  which  Abbot  Lowth 
no  doubt  thought  to  immortalize  his  name  has  become  ruin  and 
desolation,  whilst  this  small  benefaction  to  one  of  the  dependent 
churches  of  the  monastery  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  his  work 
which  has  survived  to  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity  ! 
"  Time,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says,  "  which  antiquates 
antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet 
spared  this  minor  monument.  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known 
by  open  and  visible  conservatories,  when  to  be  unknown  is  the 
means  of  our  continuation,  and  obscurity  our  protection." 

The  next  abbot,  Thomas  Butterwick,  who  succeeded  in  1517, 
obtained  a  bull  empowering  himself  and  his  successors  to  wear 
the  mitre  and  other  abbatical  ornaments.  He  also  new 
furnished  the  apartments,  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  with 
beds,  which  had  hanging  curtains,  bought  an  organ,  built  a 
gallery  from  the  old  to  the  new  parlours,  and  gave  to  the 
persons  who  presided  in  the  choir  a  roasted  pig  on  Sundays 
for  dinner, — for  which,  and  other  good  works,  says  the  annalist, 
"  God  rest  his  soul." 

We  now  come  to  the  fatal  year  1541,  in  which,  after  an 
existence  of  400  years,  in  great  splendour  and  dignity,  the 
abbey  was  dissolved,  and  surrendered  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, but  was  immediately  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  a 
college  for  a  dean  and  twenty  prebendaries,  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  endowed  with  revenues  ex- 
ceeding 600Z.  a  year.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  Henry,  on  his  return  from  his  progress  into  Yorkshire, 
where  he  had  been  to  meet  the  young  king  of  Scots,  2:)aid  a 
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visit  to  his  new  foundation,  and  was  entertained  here  for  some 
days.  Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  court  from  this  pro- 
gress, the  impeachment  of  Queen  Catherine  Howard  was 
ordered,  and  some  of  the  conduct  of  which  it  was  alleged  she 
was  guilty  is  deposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Lincoln  and 
Gainsboro'  in  the  course  of  it.  The  college  had  but  a  brief 
existence,  as  it  was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign, 
1547,  and  the  site  was  granted,  in  exchange  for  some  other 
lands,  to  Bishop  Holbeche,  or  Rands,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of 
"  those  binominous  prelates,  to  whom,"  as  Fuller  says,  "  it  was 
given  to  be  the  impairers  of  their  churches."  It  continued  in 
the  bishop's  family  till  1575,  when  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit,  of 
Kettleby,  purchased  it  from  the  bishop's  son.  I  believe  this  to 
be  the  same  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit,  who,  with  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
was  so  deeply  implicated,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
the  intrigues  against  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Seymour  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
one,  and  very  nearly  of  both.  In  160*2,  the  college  estate 
passed  by  purchase  to  Sir  Vincent  Skinuer  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, knight.  This  Sir  Vincent  seems  to  have  been  knighted 
on  the  accession  of  James,  for  in  the  deeds,  dated  Feb.  28,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  purchase,  previous  to  that  event,  he 
is  described  as  Vincent  Skinner,  Esq.,  but,  subsequently,  as 
Sir  Vincent.  This  estate  formed  part  of  the  settlement,  in 
16*25,  on  William  Skinner,  the  eldest  son,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  English  jurisprudence.  From  this  marriage 
sprung,  among  other  children,  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  of 
Milton,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  21st  and  22nd  Sonnets. 
Cyriac's  elder  brother,  Edward,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  the  brother  of  Lord  Strafford,  left  two 
daughters,  co-heiresses,  of  whom  Bridget,  the  eldest,  married 
Sir  Edward  Ayscough  of  South  Kelsey,  and  Mary,  the 
younger,  Hugh  Bethel  of  Rise,  near  Hull.  From  the  descen- 
dants of  these  two  marriages  Sir  Robert  Sutton  of  Kelham,  in 
Notts,  purchased  the  property  in  1720,  from  whose  family  it 
passed,  in  1792,  into  the  hands  of  George  Uppleby,  Esq.,  of 
Barrow,  on  whose  death,  in  1816,  it  was  bought  by  the  then 
Lord  Yarborough.  In  the  possession  of  that  noble  family  it 
still  continues.  Lord  Yarborough  has  placed  the  gatehouse 
in  a  state  of  substantial  repair,  and,  with  great  liberality,  allows 
the  freest  access  to  the  ruins. 

The  income  of  the  monastery  in  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  computed  at  730/.  17.s'.  2^d.  in  the  gross,  while  the  clear 
yearly  value  amounted  to  594/.  17*.  lO^d.  But  in  the  valua- 
tion taken  by  the  commissioners  (34tli  Henry  VIII.)  after  the 
dissolution,  the  revenues  are  stated  to  amount  to  846/.  ISs.,  of 
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which  sum  612/  175.  ll^d.  were  granted  as  an  endowment  to 
the  new  foundation.  The  pensions  to  the  dispossessed  canons, 
of  8/.  to  one  and  61  ISs.  4:cL  to  five  others,  stand  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  riches  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon. 

The  seal  of  the  abbey,  of  which  there  is  an  imperfect  impres- 
sion in  the  chapter-house,  Westminster,  was  a  representation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  superbly,  having  in  one  hand  a 
lily,  in  the  other  a  cross,  with  the  Divine  infant  seated  in  her 
lap.  Tanner  gives  two  coats  of  arras  for  this  house  ;  one,  Azure, 
two  pastoral  staves  in  pale,  or  ;  the  other  from  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  the  arms  of  Mortimer  in  three  shields,  having  between 
the  two  uppermost  a  pastoral  staff. 

The  architectural  remains  of  this  once  noble  foundation  are, 
with   the  exception   of  the   gatew^ay,   small  and   insignificant. 
Yet  we  read  of  a  traveller,  who,  visiting  this  spot  in  the  year 
1697,  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  statues  and  other  architec- 
tural ornaments  which  he  found  there,  as  well  as  at  the  extent 
of  ground  the  ruins  covered.     Since  that  time  the  road  sur- 
veyors have   been  busy   indeed ;    the  place  has   served  for  a 
quarry  for    the  neighbourhood  until    within   a   comparatively 
recent  period,  and  the  only  wonder  under  the  circumstances  is, 
not  that  so  much  has  perished,  but  that  anything  is  left.     The 
ground  plan  of  the  church  may  yet  be  traced ;  but  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  south  transept    and   the    pile    of   building 
between  it  and  the  chapter-house  are  the  only  parts  remaining 
at  an  elevation  above  the  common  level.     This  is  shown  by 
darker  shading  on  the  plan.     The  farmhouse  now  standing  to 
the  south  of  the  church  was  a  part  of  the  abbott's  lodging ;  the 
lower  story  is  plainly  groined,  and  probably  the  principal  apart- 
ments were  above  on  the  first  floor.     The  church  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  usual  conventual  form,  consisting  of  nave  with  aisles, 
142  ft.  in  length  and  62  ft.  wide,  a  transept,  with  eastern  aisle 
and  a  central  tow^er,  128  ft.  in  length  and  46  ft.  in  width,  and 
an   eastern  limb  93  ft.  in  length  and  the  same  width    as  the 
body    of    the    church.      The  west    door    must    have    been    a 
magnificent  portal,  ten  feet  wide,  divided  into  two  arches  by 
a  central  shaft.     We    find  doorways   of   similar    character    at 
York,   Lichfield,  Newstead   Abbey,  and  some  other  churches, 
but  it  is  a  much    more    frequent    arrangement   on    the    Con- 
tinent   than    in    this    country.       Entering   by  this   door,    the 
floor  for  some  distance  was  covered  with  slabs  bearing  monu- 
mental  inscriptions,  of    which    now    only    broken    fragments 
remain.     A  broken  slab(])*  close  to  the  entrance,  partly  in- 
cised and  partly  indented,  represented  a  civilian,  in  the  dress 
of  the   middle  of    the    fourteenth    century,  standing  under  a 

*  Tlie  numbers  refer  to  the  figures  on  the  plan. 
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canopy.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  filled  in  either 
with  brass  or  some  cement;  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  outlined 
upon  the  stone.  A  little  further  on  we  come  to  a  stone  (2) 
commemorating — "  de  Halton  et  Alicia  uxor  ejus,"  apparently 
of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  still  higher 
up  is  a  stone  with  incised  cross  (3),  and  an  inscription  in 
monkish  leonine  verses  round  it,  which,  when  divested  of  con- 
tractions, run  to  something  like  this  effect;  — 

Fuu(er)e  prostmt(us),  jacet  bic  rob(ertus)  hnmatus, 

uai(as), quondam  vocitat(us), 

Ut  sit  salvatus  ad  xpm  (Christum)  fiiude  precalus. 

Close  by  lies  a  stone  (4)  which  once  bore  the  representation  in 
brass  of  a  pastoral  staff,  and  a  small  figure  above,  commemorative 
no  doubt  of  some  former  abbot.*  In  the  line  of  the  arcade 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  two  collections  of  stones, 
(5  and  6),  bearing  incised  crosses,  placed  north  and  south, 
without  any  attention  to  their  original  destination,  but  intended 
to  serve  as  foundations  for  the  second  and  fourth  piers  from 
the  west  on  that  side.  These  slabs  are  the  only  relics  of  an 
earlier  church.  The  piers  had  octagonal  bases  and  clustered 
shafts  with  fillets.  The  piers  in  the  transept  are  more  massive, 
having  been  intended  to  support  the  central  tower.  In  the 
north  transept,  under  the  north  wall,  is  a  stone  cofiin  (7),  the 
lid  (8)  of  which,  a  slab  of  forest  or  Purbeck  marble,  with 
the  sides  handsomely  moulded  and  a  cross  in  very  bold 
relief  down  the  centre,  lies  at  a  little  distance ;  close  by  is  a 
slab  (9)  bearing  the  date,  1429,  and  having  incised  on  it  the 
figure  of  an  abbot  in  eucharistical  vestments.  The  dates  of 
none  of  the  abbots  that  we  have  agree  with  this  year,  and 
perhaps  this  stone  does  not  commemorate  an  abbot  of 
Thornton;  if  it  does  it  must  be  for  John  Hoton,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1422,  and  there  must  have  been  one,  whose  name 
has  disappeared,  between  him  and  Walter  Multon,  who 
succeeded  in  1439.  Very  near  is  another  slab  (10)  bearing  the 
indent  of  a  large  brass,  which  has  represented  a  priest  in  a 
cope,  under  a  canopy,  with  an  inscription  round  the  verge. 
The  south  wall  of  the  transept  is  the  only  part  of  the 
church  above  the  ground  level,  and  the  mass  of  building 
between  it  and  the  chapter-house  is  all  that  time  has  spared 
of  this  magnificent  building.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  transept  aisle  is  a  piscina,  and  above,  the  wall  is 
panelled  with  a  representation  of  a  large  window  with  three 
lights  trefoiled,  with  three  circles  in  the  head,  the  cuspings  of 
which  are  peculiar ;  they  consist  of  four  three-leaved  figures, 
or   fleurs-de-lis,  projecting  from   the  sides  of  the  circles,  and 

*  A  representation  of  this  slab,  of  two  otliers  in  the  groups  5  and  0,  and  of  tbe  slab 
to  Robert  Girdyk,  is  given  from  Boutell's  "  Christian  Monuments." 
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nearly  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  choir,  which  seems  to  have 
begun  at  the  easternmost  piers  of  the  tower,  and  therefore 
to  have  ranged  with  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  transept,  was 
82  ft.  in  length  up  to  the  high  altar,  behind  which  the  Lady 
Chapel  with  its  aisles  extended  to  a  further  length  of  26  ft.  In 
the  centre  of  the  east  wall  there  seems  to  have  been  a  doorway, 
which  musthave  been  immediately  under  the  east  window  and  w^as 
most  probably  a  later  insertion.  A  doorway  in  a  similar  position 
exists  in  Tynemouth  Priory  Church,  and  leads  into  a  curious 
chapel,  w^hich,  till  lately,  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  Of 
the  chapel  into  which  this  doorway  must  have  led  there  are  now 
no  remains.  Just  outside  lies  a  stone  (11)  with  a  very  rich  cross 
incised  upon  it,  and  an  inscription  to  Robert  Girdyk,  which  has 
been  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  church.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  detached  building  on  the  north  side,  east  of  the 
transept,  which  communicated  with  the  north  aisle  by  a  door- 
way and  short  passage.    This  was  most  probably  the  sacristy. 

The  cloister  court,  round  which  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  abbey  would  be  placed,  was,  as  usual,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church ;  a  cloister  ran  along  the  south  wall  west  of  the 
transept,  communicating  with  the  church  by  two  doors,  one  im- 
mediately below  the  transept,  the  other  about  forty  feet  from  the 
west  end  of  the  church  ;  beyond  this  point  the  cloister  was  not 
continued,  but  was  returned  so  as  to  enclose  the  quadrangle ;  the 
space  between  it  and  the  w^est  end  of  the  church  w^as  no  doubt 
occupied,  as  at  Fountains,  by  a  crypt,  with  the  canons'  dormitory 
over  it.  The  refectories  and  kitchens  were  most  probably  on  the 
south  side,  from  whence  there  must  have  been  a  communica- 
tion with  the  abbot's  house  ;  on  the  east  side  was  the  chapter- 
house, an  octagon  about  43  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  two  sides 
remain  ;  one  of  them  is  engraved  in  "  Parker's  Glossary."  The 
upper  parts  of  them  are  panelled  in  imitation  of  windows 
of  three  lights  trefoiled,  with  two  circles  cinquefoiled  over 
them,  and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  No  doubt  the  windows 
which  occupied  the  disengaged  sides  of  the  chapter-house  w ere 
of  a  similar  pattern.  Underneath  the  windows  was  a  stone 
bench  with  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches  above  it,  ranged  in 
pairs  under  a  larger  arch,  with  a  quatrefoil  fdling  up  the  head. 
The  character  of  these  remains  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
panelling  in  the  south  transept,  which  is  perhaps  a  little 
earlier ;  but  altogether  both  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
geometrical  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  We  know  that  the 
chapter-house  was  paved  in  1308,  and  very  lately  a  consider- 
able number  of  tiles  of  different  shapes  were  discovered, 
evidently  meant  to  be  arranged  in  geometrical  figures.  This 
no  doubt  formed  a  part  of  the  pavement  referred  to.  A  similar 
pavement  has  been  found  at  Fountains,  w^here  it  formed  the 
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altar  platform,  at  Sawley  Abbey,  at  Ely,  and  a  few  other  placv^s, 
bat  they  are  very  rare.  Between  the  south  transept  and  the 
chapter-house  is  an  apartment,  the  uses  of  which  have  been 
variously  conjectured.  It  is  a  long  narrow  apartment,  closed  at 
the  upper  end,  and  open  to  the  cloister  at  the  lower,  with  a 
stone  bench  parted  into  stalls  by  a  plain  stone  arcading 
running  round  three  sides,  and  with  a  plain  groined  roof  of 
three  bays,  two  of  which  are  still  standing.  In  Durham,  the 
apartment  similar  to  this  was  called  the  parlour,  and  was  the 
passage  to  the  monks'  burial  ground.  At  Fountains  it  seems 
to  have  communicated  with  the  transept  of  the  church  and  to 
have  served  the  purpose  of  a  vestry.  Its  use  here  most  pro- 
bably was  for  the  Canons  to  assemble  in  before  or  after  proces- 
sions, an  idea  which  its  proximity  to  the  church  and  chapter- 
house seems  to  favour.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  apartment, 
buried  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  approached  by  a 
winding  stair,  is  a  dungeon  without  any  light  except  what  it 
derives  from  a  narrow  slit  pierced  through  an  immense  thick- 
ness of  wall,  and  communicating  with  the  chapter-house.  This 
was  not  the  place  where  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton,  which 
Stukeley  records,  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  but  no  doubt  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  punishment,  not 
only  for  the  erring  brethren  of  the  abbey,  but  also  in  support 
of  its  temporal  jurisdiction.  This  cluster  of  buildings  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  church  and  cloister  court  which  remain 
above  the  ground  level. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  gateway,  the  most  perfect 
relic  of  the  old  monastery,  and  one  in  which  we  shall  find  the 
stern  military  features  of  a  castle  of  defence  curiously  blended 
with  the  softer  character  befitting  the  portal  of  the  rich  and  hos- 
pitable abbey.  In  1382,  in  the  abbacy  of  Thomas  de  Gretham, 
a  licence  was  granted  "  de  nova  domo  desuper  et  jnxta 
portam  Abbatiae  kernellanda,"  which  no  doubt  refers  to  this 
building.  The  style  agrees  very  closely  with  that  date;  it 
is  very  good  Early  Perpendicular,  and  the  mouldings  are 
extremely  good  and  characteristic.  The  general  plan  is  that  of 
a  parallelogram  with  octagonal  towers,  at  the  corners,  and  also 
on  each  side  of  the  central  compartment.  From  this  parallelo- 
gram, wings,  containing  passages  pierced  with  loop  holes,  and 
some  small  apartments,  branch  off  on  either  side.  The  lower 
story  consists  of  a  gateway  (A)*  11  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high,  with 
guard  rooms  or  lodges  (B)  on  each  side,  and  a  small  postern  (C) 
on  the  south  side.  Above  this  story  there  have  been  two  large 
chambers  about  47  ft.  by  27  ft.,  one  above  the  other,  now  thrown 
into  one  by  the  destruction  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  one,  which 
communicate  with  the  wings  by  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the 

*  The  letters  refer  to  the  plan. 
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wall.     These  chambers  are  approached  by  a  winding  staircase 

(D)  in  the  tower,  on  the  south  side  of  the  inner  gateway,  which 
staircase  also  leads  up  to  the  battlements  on  the  roof,  and  is 
terminated  at  the  top  by  a  stone  roof,  consisting  of  eight 
ribs  of  open  work,  meeting  in  the  centre.  An  engraving  of  this 
very  elegant  piece  of  groining  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Glossary 
of  Architecture."  The  outer  gateway  is  approached  by  a  passage, 

(E)  between  two  walls,  each  having  an  arcade  of  fourteen  blank 
arches,  terminated  by  a  round  tower.  This  passage  does  not  run 
at  right  angles  to  the  building,  but  exhibits  a  considerable  de- 
flection. The  ranges  of  arches  are,  one  119  J  ft,  the  other  122  ft. 
in  length,  including  the  round  towers  which  terminate  them, 
and  which  no  doubt  formed  the  barbacan  or  outer  defence  of  the 
gateway.  These  arches,  and  the  plain  part  of  the  walling  of 
the  gateway  itself,  are  built  of  brick,  a  very  early  instance  of 
the  use  of  that  material.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Hull,  also  built  of  the  same  material,  is  of  the  same  date 
as  this  building.  Little  Wenham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  about 
120  years  before  this  time,  was  built  of  brick,  and  I  believe 
these  buildings  form  the  earliest  specimens  of  brick-work,  not 
Roman,  in  England.  The  gateway,  in  which  the  grooves  for 
the  portcullis  may  be  seen,  has  its  arch  very  richly  moulded, 
and  is  flanked  on  the  western  front  by  two  octagonal  towers, 
between  which  stretches  an  arch  of  rich  pendent  foils,  with 
masks  at  the  termination  of  the  cusping,  not  very  unlike  the 
beautiful  open  tracery  round  the  west  doorway  of  Louth  church. 
•Plainer  arches  connect  the  two  flanking  towers  with  the  towers 
at  the  corners  of  the  parallelogram,  and  upon  these  arches  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  outside  passage,  (F)  running  the  length  of 
the  centre  building,  and  having  a  small  apartment  (G)  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  opening  into  it.  Above  this  passage,  the 
space  between  the  two  central  towers  is  occupied  by  two  rows  of 
niches,  which,  with  their  canopies,  fill  up  the  whole  space  to  the 
battlements.  In  the  lower  tier,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Lady  patroness  of  the  house,  yet  remains,  as  the  central 
figure.  The  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  represented 
just  above  her,  placing  a  crown  upon  her  head.*  On  her  right 
hand  is  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  left  an  abbot  or  bishop, 
holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  pastoral  staff  in  the  other; 
two  niches  in  the  upper  tier  are  also  still  occupied  by  figures, 
but  whom  they  represent,  cannot  clearly  be  made  out.     The 

*  A  very  short  time  before  the  meeting,  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  in  this  interesting 
representation,  was  knocked  off  by  some  wanton  act  of  mischief.  This  act  of  barbarism 
was  quite  recent,  for  the  fracture  was  perfectly  fresh.  The  mischief  done  to  tJie  ruins 
by  the  parties  of  excursionists  who  crowd  here  during  the  summer,  is  beyond  belief. 
The  sepulchral  memorials  and  sculptiired  stones,  which  even  the  road  surveyors  of 
former  days  had  respected,  as  too  hard  or  too  heavy  for  them,  are  rapidly  crumbling  tg 
pieces  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  these  bands  of  modern  Vandals. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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other  compartments   of    the   parallelogram,  contain  each  two 
canoj)ied  niches,  placed  one  above  the  other;  in  the  topmost 
niche  on  the  north  side  a  figure  yet  remains.     The  roof  of  the 
gateway  is  handsomely  groined,  and  in  the  corbels,  from  whence 
the  ribs  spring,  may  be  perceived  the  intersection  of  mouldings, 
a  peculiar  arrangement,  much  more  common  in  ferman  Gothic 
than  in  English.      The  mouldings  instead  of  dying  into  each 
other,  when  they  meet,  are  continued  through,  and  re-appear 
on  the  other  side   of  the  moulding  they   come  against.     Sir 
James  Hall  fancifully  derived  the  Gothic   style  from  the  in- 
terlacings  of  the  boughs  in  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  this  arrange- 
ment rather  recalls  such  an  idea.      Mouldings  similarly  inter- 
lacing, may  be  seen  in  a  corbel  in  S.  Mary's  church,  Beverley. 
In  the  inner  gateway  are  the  remains  of  the  oaken  doors,  covered 
with  tracery,  which  once  closed  this  magnificent  portal.      On 
either  side  are  small  rooms,  which  served  for  guard  rooms  or 
porters'  lodges,  and  on  the  south  side  was  a  postern,  leading 
out  of  the  great  gateway,  for  foot  passengers,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  undoing  the  great  gates.    The  large  room  (H)  on 
the  first  floor  was  lighted  on  the  eastern  side  by  an  oriel  win- 
dow, within  the  recess  (I)  of  which  has  evidently  been  an  altar, 
the  piscina  for  which  still  remains,  and  a  squint  has  been  made 
through  the  wall,  from  a  small  chamber  (K)  close  by,  in  order  to 
enable  the  occupant  to  take  part  in  the  service,  without  leaving 
his  room.     There  are  also  two   smaller  windows  on  the  east 
side,  and  a  four-light  one  on  the  south.     I  believe  this  room  to 
have  been  the  "guesten  hall,"  or  hospitium  for  the  entertainment 
of  strangers,  and  the  chapel  in  the  bay,  which  is  called  "  capella 
super  portam,"  was  for  the  celebration  of  an  early  mass,  before 
the   departure   of  the    travellers.      We   read    in    the   life    of 
S.  Pachomius,  the  first  builder  of  monasteries,  that  he  placed  the 
"  hospitium  juxta  fores  monasterii,"  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  place.     At  Newstead  Abbey,  the    great  hall  occupies 
the  west  front,  and  is  approached  from  the  principal  entrance ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  deviation  from  the  usual  custom,  was  be- 
cause there  was  no  separate  hospitium  in  that  monastery,  and 
therefore  the  hall  w^as  placed  near  the  entrance  for  the  reception 
of  the  visitors.     The  room  above,  the  floor  of  which  is  gone,  was 
of  equal  size,  and  was  lighted  by  a  transomed  window  of  eight 
lights,  and  in  part  by  light  borrowed  from  the  passages  round 
it.     A  recess  (L)  into  which  the  portcullis  used  to  be  drawn  up 
when  not  in  use,  is  in  the  western  wall.      Most  probably  this 
room  was  used  as  an  armoury  or  store  room,  or,  perhaps,  as  a 
general  dormitory  for  the  travellers.      Although  this  gateway 
was  evidently  built  for  defence,  yet  I  do   not  imagine  that  a 
regular  garrison  of  soldiers  was  kept  up  there.     The  coarse 
licentious  soldiery   would  have  agreed  but  ill  with  the  timid 
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and  peaceful  churchmen.  It  was  rather  meant,  I  believe,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  invasion,  which  the  vassals  of  the 
abbey  would  be  expected  to  defend,  when  called  upon.  At 
other  times  it  was  most  probably  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  duties 
of  hospitality. 

The  gateway  led  into  the  great  court  of  the  abbey,  which  had 
the  abbey  church  and  the  buildings  round  the  cloister  court 
immediately  in  front,  and  on  either  side,  the  granaries,  store- 
houses, brewhouses,  stables,  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  abbey. 

The  whole  of  the  abbey  precinct  comprised  about  100  acres, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  wall.  The  principal 
entrance  was  the  great  gateway  we  have  been  describing. 

I  think  there  is  no  one,  whatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  the 
justice  or  necessity  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in 
whom  a  scene  like  this  will  not  excite  feelings  of  regret,  that 
that  great  change  was  carried  out  with  the  ruthless  violence 
which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  age,  instead  of  that  gentler 
spirit  indicated  by  Tennyson: 

"  Yet  pull  not  down  ray  palace  towers,  that  are 
So  lightly,  heautifully  built — 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there, 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt." 


Errata. 

Page  151,  line  28,  instead  of  "  till  a.d.  1114,  by  Archbishop  Thurston,"  read 
"  till  after  a.d.  1114,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Thurston." 

In  page  154,  line  17,  dele  the  full  stop  after  "  marks,"  and  connect  the  words 
"  in  the  years  1292-3"  with  the  sentence  going  before. 
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On  Tradesmen's  Tokens.^  A  Paper  read  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  held  at  the  Moot  Hall,  Elstow,  May  25,  1852.  By 
Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  II.N.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c., 
Honorary  Member. 

"  Money  being  the  common  scale 
Of  things  by  measure,  weight,  and  tale ; 
In  all  th'  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
Is  both  the  balance  and  the  weight." 

Such  being  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  sagacious  Butler  on  the 
importance  of  money  as  a  moving  power,  it  may  seem  strange 

*  A  considerable  portion  of  this  paper  was  originally  printed  in  the  "  Numismatic 
Journal"  of  1837 ;  but  on  account  of  the  limited  circulation  of  that  work  in  the  county 
of  Bedford,  and  the  great  local  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  the  author 
has  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society,  that  he 
would  revise  and  augment  it,  and  read  it  as  a  communication  to  that  Society. 
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to  pass  the  gold  florins,  nobles,  angels,  and  spurryals  of  an 
Edward,  a  Henry,  or  an  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  descend  to  the 
base  metal  and  paltr}^  symbols  of  a  Smith,  a  Brown,  a  Jones, 
or  a  Robinson.  But  fate  impels  us  onwards,  although  we  feel 
aware  that  many  old  square-toes  of  the  numismatic  world  will 
no  sooner  perceive  the  ominous  title  to  our  rambling  remarks, 
than  their  noses  will  be  released  by  the  return  of  their  spec- 
tacles to  the  morocco  cases  in  which  they  repose,  while  a 
growl,  perhaps  maledictive,  will  be  poured  against  the  writer. 

Nor  is  it  by  the  living  antiquary  only  that  our  path  will  be 
obstructed.  Evelyn,  a  gentleman  after  our  own  heart,  predicts 
that  the  tokens  which  he  stigmatizes  as  having  abounded  in 
every  tavern  and  tippling-house,  would  be  hereafter  pored  over 
with  ill-spent  diligence,  and  "  may  haply,  in  aftertimes,"  says 
he,  "  come  to  exercise  and  busy  the  learned  what  they  should 
signify,  and  fill  whole  volumes  with  conjectures,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded as  arrant  trifles  have  done."  This  is  manna  compared 
with  Pinkerton's  oppugnancy,  who,  however,  was  no  great 
medallist,  and  often  mistook  the  "  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the 
vigour  of  the  bow."  This  gentle  dictator  assures  us,  that  such 
small  coins  are  collected  by  some  antiquaries  with  an  avidity 
truly  puerile.  "  I  will  venture  to  say,"  he  continues,  "  that  their 
workmanship  is  always  utterly  contemptible,  and  that  not  one 
purpose  of  taste,  information,  or  curiosity  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  It  needs  hardly  be  added,  that  they  are  recommended 
to  the  supreme  scorn  of  the  reader,  who  may  justly  regard  the 
studying  or  collecting  them,  along  with  the  admiration  of 
counters,  as  beneath  any  man  of  taste." 

This,  as  the  comic  Liston  would  have  said,  is  "  coming  it 
strong,"  in  rampant  phrase;  but  we  have  assumed  our  panoply, 
and  nothing  daunted  by  the  contemptuous  prophecy  of  the  one, 
or  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  other,  shall  pursue  our  purposed 
inquiry;  for,  however  unimportant  some  may  deem  it,  in  recol- 
lecting "  Suave  enim  est  in  minimis  etiam  vera  scire"  they  must 
acknowledge  that  truth  is  desirable  even  in  trifles.  But,  since 
some  of  our  readers  may,  in  consequence  of  such  satire,  scarcely 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "  Tradesmen's  Tokens,"  w^e  shall 
be  excused  a  few  prefatory  words  on  their  story;  hoping  that 
our  temerity  in  running  counter  to  these  recorded  denunciations 
may  place  the  problem  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  cause  a 
repetition  of  the  often  asked 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  antiquaries  doubt  ?" 

The  British  coinage  is  too  well  known  to  those  for  whom  this 
is  written,  to  need  much  remark;  but  we  must  remind  them  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  copper  money,  for  the  purpose  of  small 
change,  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of  our  early  sovereigns. 
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The  Saxon  stycas  offer  no  obstacle  to  this  axiom,  since  they 
relate  to  a  very  confined  circulation,  and  are  mostly  of  billon, 
or  copper  slightly  alloyed  with  silver;  and  the  easterlings,  or 
sterlings,  seem  to  have  been  pennies.  So  much  was  this  want 
felt,  that  the  Saxon  silver  coins  were  halved  and  quartered  on 
the  reverse,  for  the  convenience  of  breaking  them  into  smaller 
money,  a  practice  which,  according  to  Hovedon,  continued  till 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  This  has  been  impugned  as  a  gratuitous 
assertion  by  Leake,  who  treats  Camden  with  no  small  disre- 
spect on  the  occasion.  But  the  "  Britannia"  is  not  the  only 
evidence  that  those  pieces  were  actually  quartered  into  fourth- 
ings,  or  farthings,  for  currency.  Besides  the  oft-cited  passage 
in  Whitaker's  "Kichmond shire,"  Stow  asserts  that  "  the  penny 
was  wont  to  have  a  double  cross  with  a  crest,  in  such  sort  that 
the  same  might  be  easily  broken  in  the  midst,  or  into  four 
quarters."  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
custom  of  breaking  love-money  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  originated 
from  the  public  practice  : 

"  The  half  of  silver  sixpence  broken  — 
'Twixt  youths  and  maids  a  true-love  token." 

During  this  time,  the  old  English  silver  pennies,  which  formed 
our  staple  currency  in  the  middle  ages,  maintained  the  highest 
character  for  neatness  of  fabric,  and  purity  of  metal;  and  were 
consequently  a  favourite  piece  in  all  parts   of  Europe.     The 
small  change  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  managed  by  means  of 
counterfeit  coins,  as  maile,  brabants,  black- maile,  Nuremberg 
tokens,   crokards,    turneys    (tournois),    dotkins,    galley-pieces, 
staldings,   pollards,    and    similar    base    currency,  which  were 
introduced  by  Jews  and  other  foreigners;  and  against  which 
Edward   III.  and  other  sovereigns  fulminated  severe  edicts.* 
This  state  of  silver  money  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  [., 
when  a  most  extensive  deterioration  took  place.     This  prince, 
who  threw  his  handkerchief  as  he  listed,  and  showered  domains 
upon  court  parasites,  like  an  Arabian-Night  caliph  bestowing 
kingdoms,  among  other  meddlings,  debased  the  currency  of  the 
realm  to  the  disgraceful  pitch  of  upwards  of  66  per  cent.     So 
mean  a  resort  of  despotism  was  not  likely  to  flourish  in  English 
soil  as  it  has  done   in  Austria  and  in  Turkey;  accordingly  we 
find,  that  in  1552  the  silver  coin  was  restored  to  the  old  stan- 
dard, at  which  it  has  ever  since  steadily  remained.     A  curious 
circumstance  occurred  on  this  occasion,  which,  though  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  our  tokens  than  with  the  squaring  of  a  circle, 
or  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  we  cannot  but  relate.    It  is  recorded 

*  In  134G,  the  Commons  petitioned  the  Crown  against  the  introduction  of  the 
Luxemburg  coins,  which  are  so  pithily  mentioned  by  Piers  Plowman ;  and  Chaucer, 
in  his  Prologue  to  "  The  Monk's  Tale,"  recounts  the  fraudful  use  made  of  the  Liisshe- 
hurghes  in  Venus  payemcntes. 
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that  the  workmen  wlio  were  employed  in  melting  down  Henry's 
base  and  full  faced  money,  fell  sick  with  the  "  savour"  (pro- 
bably the  fumes  of  arsenic),  and  that  they  were  sagaciously 
advised  to  drink  from  a  dead  man's  skull  for  their  cure.  The 
advice  was  thankfully  accepted,  government  was  petitioned,  and 
accordingly  a  warrant  was  procured  from  the  council,  to  take 
away  the  heads  which  then  bedecked  London  Bridge,  to  make 
cups  of  them  for  the  patients. 

These  general  remarks,  by  showing  that  there  was  no  autho- 
rised copper  money,  will  account  for  the  appearance  of  Town 
and  Tradesmen's  Tokens.  We  know  that  some  medallists, 
backed  by  an  old  and  barbarous  poem,  wish  to  maintain  that 
Edward  I.  ordered  a  coinage  much  in  the  present  form;  but 
further  inquiry  will  prove  that  he  merely  directed  that  the  money 
should  be  made  round;  and  all  which  the  poet  enumerates  were 
then  of  silver,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  "  crosse"  therein 
mentioned.  This  sacred  emblem  was  so  habitual  a  reverse  on 
our  "  white"  coinage,  that  its  name  was  bestowed  on  the  money 
so  distinguished;  and  not  only  does  Shakspeare  frequently 
quibble  upon  it,  l3ut  that  old  proverb,  "  the  worst  of  crosses  is 
never  to  have  had  any,"  may,  like  Paddy  Macoul's  broad  hint, 
have  a  double  meaning.  We  must  now  append  the  lines 
alluded  to. 

"  Edward  did  smite  round  penny,  halfpenny,  fartliing ; 
The  crosse  passes  the  bond  of  all,  throughout  the  ring: 
The  king's  side  whereon  his  name  was  written ; 
The  crosse  side,  what  city  it  was  incoyned  and  smitten. 
To  poor  man,  ne  to  priest,  the  penny  frayes  nothing, 
Men  give  God  ay  the  least ;  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing. 
A  thousand,  two  hundred,  fourscore  years  and  mo, 
On  this  money  men  wondred,  "when  it  first  began  to  goe." 

To  proceed.  Before  the  time  of  James  I.,  there  was  no  royal 
brass  or  copper  money  coined  for  England,  though  most  of  the 
neighbouring  states  had  used  it  some  time  before.  Notwith- 
standing her  known  aversion  to  the  measure,  it  is  evident  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  intended  a  copper  coinage,  from  the  proposi- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Martin,*  her  warden   of  the  mint,  as  to 

*  An  Elizabeth  shilling,  with  a  martlet  as  a  mintmark,  was  coined  by  Martin,  but 
instead  of  an  allusion  to  the  warden,  the  public,  who  were  not  much  illuminated  by  the 
artist's  power  of  representation,  mistook  the  bird  for  one  of  the  Anas  tribe,  and  thereby 
intended  as  an  honour  to  our  illustrious  navigator;  hence,  that  shilling  was  commonly 
called  a  Drake.     We  admire  tliis  stroke  of  popular  feeling,  as  well  as  that  conveyed  in 
the  epigram  on  the  Thalassiarchus  Anglus  and  his  sovereign: 
"  O  Nature  :  to  Old  England  true 
Continue  these  mistakes ; 
And  for  our  Kings  give  us  such  Queens, 
And  for  our  dux  such  Drakes." 

As  this  sketch  is  not  to  be  considered  under  scholastic  trammels,  we  must  add  the 
contrast  to  this  epigram.     It  was  let  fly  by  the  French  at  the  murderer  of  Raleigh : 
"  Tandis  qu'  Elizabeth  fut  Rot 

L' Anglais  fut  d'Espagne  I'effroi, 

Maintenant  devise  et  caquette, 

Eegi  par  la  Reine  Jaquctte." 
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whether  the  new  farthings  should  be  made  of  silver,  silver 
debased,  or  copper, — himself  preferring  the  latter,  since  silver 
would  be  inconvenient  for  striking,  as  well  as  for  handling,  from 
the  minuteness  of  its  spread,  which  had  dwindled  to  a  mere 
spangle,  and,  moreover,  as  easily  counterfeited  as  any.  Nothing, 
however,  was  made  of  the  motion ;  whence,  for  want  of  some 
such  state  money,  most  of  the  chandlers,  victuallers,  •  grocers, 
and  other  dealers,  made  tokens  of  lead  or  brass,  which  were 
current  among  their  customers  and  townsmen:  upon  returning 
which  to  the  issuer,  he  gave  current  coin,  or  value  for  them,  as 
desired. 

This  autonomic  derogation  of  the  king's  prerogative  increased 
so  extensively  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  after 
the  accession  of  James,  the  absolute  necessity  of  coining  a  small 
currency  under  authority  became  obvious.  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
estimated  that,  in  and  about  London,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  retailers  of  food  and  small  wares,  who  used  their 
own  tokens,  in  an  average  annual  quantity  to  the  value  of  5/. 
sterling  each,  w^hereof  not  a  tenth  remained  at  the  year's  end; 
besides  what  was  used  and  expended  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  proposed  a  coinage  of  royal  farthing  tokens,  which 
received  the  king's  assent;  and  in  1613,  the  new  patent  coppers 
were  struck  in  Token-house-yard,  and  issued  by  proclamation, 
but  not  forced  upon  the  people  as  established  coin.  They  were 
of  poor  fabric,  bearing  on  one  side  two  sceptres  in  saltier, 
surmounted  by  a  diadem,  in  allusion  to  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  harp,  the 
symbol  of  Ireland,  each  side  inscribed,  iacobvs  d.  g.  MAGNiE 
BRIT.  FRAN.  ET  HiB.  REX.  Thcsc,  from  a  judicious  method  of 
re-change  being  established,  obtained  circulation,  though  not  a 
brisk  one,  through  the  kingdom,  without  any  loss  being  sustained 
by  the  holders  of  Tradesmen's  Tokens.  Small  payments  were 
thus  readily  made  under  James  and  Charles  I. ;  but  no  copper 
money  being  struck  by  authority  under  the  Commonwealth,  the 
former  practice  was  renowned,  and  cities,  corporations,*  and 
tradesmen,  as  media  of  "  charitie  and  change,"  again  resorted 
to  their  particular  brass  or  copper  tokens,  of  different  dimensions 
and  stamp,  till  a.d.  1672,  when  the  king's  copper  coinage,  super- 
seding private  mints,  became  duly  authorised,  and  has  ever 
since  been  continued.  In  thus  giving  the  genealogy  of  the 
farthing,  let  not  the  hoarders  and  admirers  of  rose-nobles 
and  spur-ryals  slue  their  sterns  round  in  contempt;  for  that 
humble  coin  has  been  honoured  with  the  talents  of  our  very  best 
numismatic  artists,  as  witness  the  patterns  of  Simon  for  Oliver 

♦  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tokens  were  struck  by  the  town  or  corporation  of 
Bedford  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  example  of  London  was  followed. 
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Cromwell,  of   Croker    for  Queen   Anne,*  and    of   Wyon    for 
George  IV. 

Such  was  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  money  called 
Tradesmen's  Tokens;  for  that  which  suddenly  started  forth  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  had  a  short  run,  was 
contradistinguished  as  provincial  coin  and  pocket-pieces.  We 
have  iK)w  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  a  circumstance  which  may 
go  far  to  prove  that  Pinkerton,  however  positive  and  pragma- 
tical in  assertion,  is  not  altogether  a  true  prophet,  in  pronounc- 
ing "  that  not  one  purpose  of  taste,  information,  or  curiosity, 
can  be  drawn  from  tokens." 

The  snug  and  neat  county  town  of  Bedford  is  equally  notable 
for  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  and  the  general  liberality  of 
their  administration.  But,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  petty 
notions  of  petty  people  must  be  listened  to,  acerbities  occa- 
sionally interrupt  the  general  harmony,  though,  thanks  to  the 
firmness  of  the  most  steady  and  disinterested  of  its  trustees, 
such  effervescences  merely  retard,  rather  than  seriously  inter- 
rupt, the  main  progress.  In  attending  to  several  astute  discus- 
sions respecting  the  allotment  of  almshouses  and  other  chari- 
table dispensations,  we  often  heard  of  the  unalienable  rights  of 
the  "  Bedford-born,"  an  alliterative  laconism  which  equally  fills 
the  labial,  the  guttural,  and  the  nasal  enunciation  of  those  who 
correctly  speak  her  Majesty's  English,  or  those  who  clip  it, — 
for  clipping  is  a  word  not  assignable  to  coiners  only.  The 
strength  of  an  argument,  however,  must  not  be  estimated  by 
that  of  the  lungs;  nor  is  the  ear  to  be  deceived  by  the  mouthing 
of  a  mere  phrase.  "  Bedford-born"  would  come  trippingly 
enough,  w^ere  the  glib  utterers  of  it  lineal  descendants  of  the 
companions  of  a  Harpur,  a  Hawes,  a  Paradine,  or  a  Christie, 
names  which  ought  ever  to  be  venerated  in  Bedford.  But  in 
the  course  of  such  debates,  we  were  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
some  of  the  most  blatant  asserters  of  this  claim,  albeit  they  may 
esteem  themselves  before  all  men,  cut  but  little  figure  in  the 
parish  registers,  tombs,  deeds,  and  other  records  w^herein  the  line 
of  provincials  is  to  be  traced. 

Following  up  the  inquiry,  and  recollecting  the  utility  of 
medals  to  history  on  the  grand  scale,  we  resolved  to  reduce 
that  system  to  a  more  confined  object,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Tradesmen's  Tokens.  For  this  purpose,  besides  our  own  col- 
lection, we  examined  those  of  some  friends,  and,  moreover, 
had  access  to   all  those  in  the  possession  of  the  well-known 

*  We  are  amused,  or,  rather,  concerned,  to  find  that  the  popular  delusion  respecting 
the  enormous  value  of  Queen  Anne's  farthings  still  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  medallists  to  dispel  it.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  a  poor  fellow  tra- 
velled from  Exeter  with  one  to  London,  at  considerable  expense,  thinking  to  make  a 
little  fortune  by  its  disposal :  his  consternation  may  be  imagined  at  being  offered  a 
shilliug  for  it!     Nor  is  this  error  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  life. 
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Mr.  Mattliew  YouDg,  of  London,  which  were  the  fruits  of  many 
years'  collecting  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyssen. 

These  steps  soon  opened  a  new  mine  in  a  statistical  light, 
for  in  the  examination  of  pieces  of  money  struck  in  the  different 
towns  and  villages  of  Bedfordshire,  it  would  appear  that  some 
places,  now  too  inconsiderable  to  support  more  than  a  mere 
huckster's  hovel,  were  formerly  the  locale  of  substantial  trades- 
men: and  that  the  borough  of  Bedford  has  undergone  a  total 
change  of  population  since  the  year  1672,  the  era  when  tokens 
were  extinguished,  having  been  ''  cryed  down"  by  proclamation. 
Nay,  more,  the  standing  of  most  of  the  present  residents  is 
under  half  a  century;  and  none  of  the  oldest  whom  we  have 
traced  can  reckon  much  more  than  a  century  of  settlement. 
This  is  a  singular  vicissitude  for  the  quiet  capital  of  an  agricul- 
tural county  to  have  undergone  in  so  limited  a  period,  and  one 
which  offers  much  food  for  reflection.  Nor  has  the  county  itself 
changed  hands  in  a  less  remarkable  degree,  as  is  visible  even 
to  the  mere  sight  while  riding  about  it,  in  the  numerous  man- 
sions and  manorial  residences  of  former  days,  now  occupied  as 
farmhouses.  "  Hungry  Time,"  said  the  observant  Fuller,  "  hath 
made  a  glutton's  meal"  on  the  gentry  of  Bedford,  "  and  hath 
left  but  a  very  little  morsel,  for  manners,  remaining."  But 
w^hat  would  that  good  old  worthy  have  said  now^?  In  the 
Lansdown  MSS.,  No.  887,  in  the  British  Museum,  fifty  families 
are  mentioned  as  having  removed  or  gone  to  decay  within  one 
gentleman's  time;  and  of  seventeen  baronets  residing  round 
Bedford  one  hundred  years  ago,  only  one  now  remains,  and  his 
claim  to  the  title  is  such  as  King  Segar  would  have  stickled  at. 
There  are  still  vestiges  of  the  names  of  Gostwicke,  Conquest, 
Devereux,  Cockayne,  Blundell,  Boteler,  and  Gascoigne,  but 
they  have  dropped  upon  persons  of  low  station,  who,  appa- 
rently, can  advance  but  little  legitimate  right  to  them.*  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, numbers  of  persons,  the  juniors,  both  men  and  women, 
of  good  families,  were  turned  adrift  from  religious  houses,  when 
the  males  went  to  work,  and  the  females,  if  they  could,  got 
married.  In  some  cases  the  disclosures  are  of  a  delicate 
nature;  but  professing  no  intemperate  rigida  virtus^  we  will 
neither  personally  nor  allusively  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one 

*  The  prestige  for  investigating  the  concerns  of  our  ancestors,  is  a  very  prevalent 
passion  among  educated  Englishmen,  though,  at  present,  absurd  notions  about  the 
perfection  of  the  age  somewhat  tamper  therewith.  It  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
such  pleasurable  sensations  that,  on  our  first  visit  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  passing 
the  bridge,  we  met  a  cart,  bearing,  in  uncial  letters,  the  renowned  name  of  Lvoy.  Nor 
were  we  less  amused  to  find  that  a  recent  holder  of  the  honours  of  that  house  main- 
tained its  dignity  so  far  that  he  was  annoyed  by  being  asked  to  a  dinner  in  commemo- 
ration of  Shakspeare,  for  the  committee  "  ought  to  recollect  how  ill  his  ancestor  had 
been  treated  by  that  person."     Shade  of  Shallow,  how  thou  must  have  chuckled ! 
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living;  it  being  to  us  moi'e  grateful  to  render  a  tribute  of  praise 
to  honest  integrity,  than  to  castigate  folly  or  knavery;  though 
the  latter  be  a  task  from  which  we  would  not  flinch  in  matters 
of  necessity.  We  shall,  therefore,  dwell  no  longer  upon  equi- 
vocal points  than  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  inquiry,  and 
follow  our  clue  with  a  moderation  which  might  have  placed  us 
at  the  celebrated  table  of  St.  Augustine,  whereon  was  the  anti- 
Grundy  inscription — 

"  Quisquis  araet  dictis  absentem  rodere  vitam, 
Haiic  mensam  indiguam  uoverit  esse  sibi." 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  families  of  those  who 
issued  tokens  at  a  particular  epoch  in  Bedford ;  and  by  showing 
their  substantiality  in  the  municipal  offices  which  they  held, 
the  fact  which  follows,  of  the  removal  or  total  extinction  of  their 
families,  will  be  the  more  extraordinary.     We  should  also  say, 
that  besides  title-deeds,   court  records,  corporate  and  parish 
registers,  and  other  unquestionable  muniments,  we  have  had 
access,  through  the  liberality  of  the  noble  possessor,  to  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  manuscript  belonging  to   the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  which  throws  great  light  on  the  families  who  resided  in 
Bedfordshire  between  1475  and  the  "  dispersion"  in  1550.     It 
is  intituled  "  Registerium  sive  Liber  Fundatorum  Magistrorum, 
Custodium,  Fratrum,et  Sororum  Fraternitatis  sive  Gylde,  sancte 
et  individue  Trinitatis  ac  beatissime  Virginis  Marie,  Ecclesie 
Parochii  de  Luyton,  in  comitate  de   Bedford."     It  is   accom- 
panied by  the  accounts  of  the  Gylde,  from  the  nineteenth  year 
of  King  Henry  VIII,  to  the  festival  of  St  Michael,  next  after 
the    accession  of  Edward  VI.,  among   which   are    many  rare 
particulars  concerning  the  value  of  lands  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions  at  the    time;    while    the  details   of   their  anniversary 
^^ffeasf  show  the  great  magnificence  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
entertainments.     To  these  documents  we  may  have  to  revert  as 
often  as  of  erst  did  Boniface  to  his  ale. 

Our  own  collection  of  Bedford  Tokens  comprises  those  of 
fourteen  individuals,  under  dates  which,  though  varying  from 
1()5I  to  1668,  may  be  termed  contemporaneous.  Now,  when  it 
is  considered  that  in  those  days  the  town  consisted  of  little 
more  than  what  is  equivalent  to  its  present  High-street,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  fourteen  issuers  of  their  own  coins  must  have 
included  nearly  all  the  most  substantial  tradesmen  who  then 
constituted  its  citizens.  This  is  the  more  apparent,  since,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  burgesses,  the  corporate 
customs  strictly  ordained  that  "  no  freeman  of  the  borough, 
being  either  a  freeman  born,  or  any  other  way  a  freeman,  by 
service  as  an  apprentice,  or  by  admittance,  or  allowance  of 
redemption,  or  otherwise,  shall  keep  any  shop,  or  use  any 
trade,  art,  or  mystery,  within  this  town."     And  the   disparity 
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between  a  burgess  and  a  freeman  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that 
we  find,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1668,  a  minute  of  two 
persons  being  reduced  from  the  former  to  the  latter  rank.  It 
is  couched  in  these  terms :  "  Whereas  Edward  Veale  and 
Robert  Paulin  having,  by  colour  of  a  levelling  Act  of  Council, 
made  in  the  time  of  the  late  anarchy,  by  which  the  ancient 
distinction  of  burgess  and  freeman  was  abolished,  came  to  be 
sworn  of  the  burgessdom ;  and  the  commissioners  for  regulating 
of  corporations,  at  their  sitting  for  the  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  did,  through  want  of  due  information,  or  other  acci- 
dent, pretermit  the  disburgessing  of  those  two  persons;  it  is 
ordained  that  they  be  disburgessed."  In  opposition  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  some  black-letter  adepts  might  blazon  the 
former  prosperity  of  Bedford,*  and  advance  that  our  fourteen 
worthies  were  but  a  tithe  of  the  mercantile  standards  of  the 
place.  They  may  tell  us  of  castles  and  sieges;  that,  besides 
the  abbeys  of  Newnham  and  Cauldwell,  the  priory  of  Grey 
Friars,  the  nunnery  of  Elstow,  and  the  monastic  hospital  of 
St.  Leonard's,  all  situate  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  town  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  six  churches  and  several  chapels.  Nor 
will  they  forget  to  remind  us  it  was  from  this  ecclesiastical 
prosperity  that  the  potent  king,  Offa,  was  buried  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  "  a  river  more  meandrous  than  Maeander;"  and 
that  from  the  chapel  on  the  bridge  came  the  name  of  Bede,  or 
prayer, yt>r^,  as  it  was  then  spelt.  All  this  and  much  more 
may  be  told;  but  we  should  reply,  that  the  palmy  days  of 
Bedford  had  passed  away  long  before  the  period  of  our  inquiry, 
at  which  time  its  population  was  considerably  under  1500;  and 
that  even  then  it  was  in  a  transition  state  towards  recovery 
from  the  extreme  depression  which  it  had  undergone  since  the 
destruction  of  its  castle.  So  low,  indeed,  had  the  capital  of  the 
county  fallen,  that  we  find  a  dismal  Jeremiad  in  the  charter, 
about  the  year  1447.  Among  the  lamentations  there  poured 
forth,  it  is  stated  that  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  could  not 
bear  the  burthen  imposed  on  them,  nor  pay  yearly  more  of  the 
42Z.  of  the  fee  farm  of  the  town  than  20/.  only,  "  without  their 
final  destruction,  and  the  desolation  of  the  town  for  ever." 
Various  reasons  are  then  given  for  this  incapacity;  and  it  was 
urged  that,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  decay  and  ruin 
which  the  place  had  fallen  into,  and  the  paucity  of  inhabitants, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  messuages  were  left  desolate,  "  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  disposed  to  remove  from 
thence  very  shortly."     The  mitigation  of  taxes  which  followed 

*  Bedford  does  not  rank  as  a  city  :  but  it  is  no  worse  in  that  respect  than  its 
neighbours,  for  it  is  in  one  of  seven  counties,  lying  together,  which  have  not  one 
among  them. 
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the  hearing  of  their  prayer  may  have  contributed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  prosperity. 

On  the  grounds  above  stated,  it  may  be  concluded  that  we 
have  a  fair  numismatic  representation  of  the  town  for  the  time 
we  treat  of;  it  is,  therefore,  natural  to  infer  that  the  descendants 
of  the  persons  about  to  be  named  still  occupy  a  place  therein, 
even  if  not  inhabiting  the  same  houses.  This,  however,  is  not 
at  all  the  case,  according  to  the  inquiries  which  we  have  insti- 
tuted, and  in  which  we  have  been  kindly  and  diligently  assisted 
by  several  intelligent  residents  of  the  neighbourhood.  These 
premises  being  made,  we  will  proceed  with  the  details  of  the 
Tokens  and  their  issuers,  in  chronological  order:  observing 
that,  from  the  absence  of  portraits,  we  shall  call  the  side  bearing 
the  name  the  obverse,  and  its  oj^posite  the  reverse."^ 

I. 

Ohv.  loHN  Pavlin,  with  a  mullet  mark,  around  an  engrailed  circle  of  dots. 
In  the  centre  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  nine  cloves,  six  in  chief  and 
three  in  base,  divided  by  a  chevronel.  These  arms  denote  that  the  issuer 
was  a  grocer ;  under  which  term,  in  country  places,  was  then  compre- 
hended a  most  extensive  dealer  in  hardware,  gingerbread,  bobbins,  laces, 
haberdashery,  mousetraps,  curling-tongs,  candles,  soap,  pickles,  bacon, 
and  every  variety  of  grocery ;  besides  which,  they  sold  small  coins  for 
money -changing.  But  tea,  the  staple  by  which  grocers  now  make  gross 
fortuneSjf  had  not  then  obtained  its  footing ;  for  this  lymph  must  have 
been  beyond  the  means  of  most  sippers,  seeing  that,  in  1666,  a  pound  of 
tea  cost  sixty  shillings,  and  money  was  then  at  a  far  higher  value  than  in 
the  present  century. 

The  multifarious  ramifications  of  these  traders  justified  the  application 
of  the  term  Grocers,  as  well  to  those  "  engrossing"  merchandize,  as  be- 
cause they  sold  by  the  gross.  Their  more  ancient  name  was  Pepperers, 
from  the  drugs  and  spices  which  they  sold ;  a  branch  which  was  mostly 
abstracted  from  them,  not  long  before  the  epoch  of  this  token,  by  a  seced- 
ing party,  who  were  incorporated  by  King  James  I.,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Apothecaries. 

Rev.  In  Bedford,  1 654,  encircling  a  field,  which  bears  I-P  D,  with  a  cinque- 
foil  between  the  letters.     A  small,  blanched,  farthing  token. 

The  Paulin  family  were  residents  in  Bedford  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  the  name  occurs  very  frequently  during  the  reigns  of  the  second 
Charles  and  James.  There  are  none  now  either  in  the  town  or  county, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  hauled  their  wind  to  other  berths,  or  died  off, 
about  the  year  1710.  John  was  of  great  respectability,  as  is  evident  from 
the  registry  of  his  family,  though  we  find  little  more  than  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  "  Rebecka"  with  Walther  Faldo,  the  baptism  of  his  son  and 
three  daughters,  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters,  and 

*  These  tokens  having  been  selected -with  great  care,  are  in  superior  condition; 
they  were,  therefore,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in  June,  1838,  where  they 
remain,  as  permanent  evidence  to  the  truth  of  our  story. 

f  The  attention  of  the  public  has  lately  (1837)  been  drawn  towards  a  fortune  of  this 
sort,  by  the  rumour  that  a  faded  gentleman,  who  is  a  peer  and  a  cabinet  Proteus,  is  about 
to  marry  the  widow  of  the  old  Screw  of  Fenchurch-street,  and  her  half  million  of 
money.  Did  his  lordship  address  her  in  Italian  or  Latin  ?  "  Senza  di  Te  non  posso 
vivere ;"  or,  wrapt  in  classic  poesy,  he  may  exclaim — 

"  T^cum  vivere  amem,  IVcum  obeam  libens." 
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his  wife,  "  Doiiglasse."  His  brother  Robert,  as  we  have  shown,  was 
reduced  from  the  burgess-ship  in  1668.  He  himself  served  in  the  respon- 
sible charge  of  bailiff  of  the  corporation  in  the  years  1669,  1673,  1677, 
and  1686;  and  was  mayor  in  1693. 

As  the  word  bailiff  will  appear  frequently,  we  caution  the  reader 
against  supposing  that  we  mean  the  "  bound"  shoulder-tapper  of  Doe  and 
Roe  notoriety ;  our  subject  being  a  municipal  officer  of  trust  and  con- 
sideration. Two  bailiffs  were  elected  annually,  who  were  jointly  con- 
sidered as  the  sheriff  of  the  borough,  and  lord  of  the  manor.  In  a  court 
of  aldermen,  their  united  votes  were  equivalent  to  that  of  one  alderman  ; 
but  in  common  council  they  voted  singly. 

II. 

Ohv.  Robert  Fitzhvgh,  and  a  mullet.  In  the  field,  R-F'M,  with  three 
pellets.     A  thin  farthing  token. 

Rev.  In  Bedford,  closed  by  a  mullet.  A  neat  engrailment  round  the  verge, 
and  1654  in  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

The  Fitzhughs  were  formerly  in  high  consideration,  both  in  the  town 
and  at  Wilden,  in  its  vicinity ;  and  their  pedigree  was  entered  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  County  for  1565  :  but  they  appear  to  have  been  a 
different  family  from  the  celebrated  barons  of  the  north.  Those  of  Bed- 
fordshire bore  three  martlets,  or,  on  a  chief, ^wZes,  over  a  charge  of  ermine; 
while  the  others  had  three  chevronels,  brazed,  in  the  base  of  an  escutcheon, 
and  a  chief,  or.  In  an  autograph  note  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
in  a  copy  of  Guillira's  Heraldry  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  that 
lady  says,  opposite  to  the  northern  Fitzhugh  arms — 

"A  great  neglected  name  in  a  madman's  bauds." 

Robert  Fitzhugh  was  a  man  evidently  in  high  esteem,  since  his  name  is 
coupled  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the  town  for  many  years.  He  was 
chamberlain  in  1647,  bailiff  in  1653,  and  mayor  in  1656.  Being  senior 
alderman  in  1679,  he  was  sworn  provisional  mayor,  vice  W.  Fenn,  who 
died  in  office.  From  the  minutes,  this  election  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  in  compliment  to  character  as  in  strict  routine,  Fitzhugh  not  lying 
under  the  poet's  lash — 

"  How  fond  must  that  man  be  of  place, 
Who  courts  it  from  the  mean  and  base." 

III. 

Ohv.  Henry  Fitzhvgh.*  In  the  field,  1655,  between  two  stars.  A  little 
farthing  token.  A  die  mark  preceding  the  Henry,  might  be  mistaken 
for  an  initial  letter  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  double 
Christian  name  on  any  of  those  Bedfordshire  tokens  which  we  have 
examined. 

Mev.  In  Bedford,  terminated  by  a  cross  between  two  mullets,  and  bearing  in 
the  centre  a  repetition  of  the  date  and  stars  of  the  obverse. 

Henry  was  a  brother  of  Robert  Fitzhugh,  and  was  elected  mayor  in 
1649,  without  having  served  in  any  of  the  subordinate  corporate  offices, 
except  that  of  common  councillor.  The  family  entirely  disappeared  about 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  though  the  name  has 
recently  been  revived,  it  is  worn  by  a  party  from  Northamptonshire,  who 
claim  no  lineal  descent  or  affinity  whatever  with  the  Bedford  branch. 
That  the  Fitzhughs  were  considered  most  respectable,  is  evident  from  the 

*  The  only  token  of  this  person  which  the  British  Museum  formerly  possessed,  was 
struck  after  the  date  of  the  above  one  ;  and  two  alterations  in  the  orthography  show 
that  another  and  a  worse  artist  was  employed.  It  runs,  Henry  Fittzhvgh  •  in 
Pedfod  •  16G5. 
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distinctive  "  Mr."  being  prefixed  to  them  in  the  registers  and  records  ;  for 
that  appellation  was  then  even  more  than  equivalent  to  the  now  widely 
corrupted  "  Esq." — a  style  and  title  ao  abused,  that  every  one,  not 
actually  wearing  an  apron,  assumes  it. 

This  token  is  without  the  third  letter  appended  to  the  initials  upon 
nearly  all  the  rest,  and  which  Mr.  Akerman  suggests  may  be  the  wife's, 
as  in  the  following,  where  the  letters  rp .  ^  most  probably  stand  for 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Pare,  as  on  a  tea-spoon,  or  any  household  article. 
If  so,  the  tokens  are  as  uxorious  as  the  money  immortalized  by  Butler, 
where  the  heads,  in  adverse^  are 

"  Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing, 
Like  Fliillip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling." 

lY. 

Ohv.  Thomas  Pare,  with  a  mullet  or  star,  in  the  centre,  three  cloves  and 
three  pellets,  an  "  elegant"  extract  from  the  arms  of  the  ancient  Society 
of  Grocers. 

Rev.  Of  Bedford,  1656.  In  the  field  T  •  P  •  E,  with  four  pellets.  A  small 
farthing  token. 

Of  those  that  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Pare,  little  can  now  be  traced, 
there  not  having  been  a  freeman,  or  even  a  resident  of  the  name,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century.  The  parish  registers  record  the  baptism  of  some 
little  Pares,  that  Susan  Pare  paired  off  with  Richard  Owen,  and  that 
Thomas  himself  was  gathered  unto  his  forefathers  in  1671.  The  family 
had,  however,  been  long  resident  in  the  town,  though  they  had  originally 
migrated  from  Hitchin,  where,  in  1509,  they  were  in  so  good  a  station, 
that  a  Thomas  Pare  was  one  of  the  "  Baculari"  of  Luton  Gylde  The 
apprentice  rolls  show  that  the  issuer  of  our  token  was  an  "  eminent" 
grocer,  and  it  further  appears  that  he  was  "  well  to  do,"  after  the  "  father 
before  him,"  left  the  stage  in  1642.  He  was  many  years  one  of  the  com- 
mon council,  and  served  as  chamberlain  in  1653.  After  the  squalls 
which  agitated  the  magnates  of  Bedford,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  there 
were  rulers  who  knew  not  Pare;  so  Thomas,  junior,  Abigail  his  sister, 
and  some  smaller  Pares,  repaired  to  the  habitat  of  their  kindred  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  they  might  have  assumed  as  a  motto — 

"  Pares  cum  paribus  facillime  congregautur." 

V. 

Ohv.  "William  Faldo,  with  a  mullet.  In  the  centre  W  *  F  •  A,  with  three 
pellets.     A  very  thin  farthing  token. 

Jiev.  In  Bedford  1659,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  obverse  repeated  in  the 
field. 

Faldo  {olim  Ffawldoe)^  is  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  ancient  family, 
whose  pedigree  is  entered  in  the  visitation  book  of  Bedfordshire ;  and 
their  names  appear  in  the  Luton  Gylde.  The  first  person  mentioned  is 
Adam  de  Faldho,  of  Faldho,  an  old  house  in  the  parish  of  Pulloxhill. 
They  afterwards  flourished  in  Maulden,  at  Biddenham,  and  other  parts  of 
the  county. 

The  name  has  been  vernacularized  to  Faulder,  and  still  exists,  though 
not  of  this  kin,  in  Bedford.  In  Maulden  church,  where  Richard  Faldo 
was  interred  in  1576,  there  are  two  monuments  bearing  the  family  arms, 
which  are  three  buck's  heads  caboshed,  under  a  crest  of  three  arrows  pass- 
ing through  a  ducal  coronet,  one  in  pale,  and  two  in  saltier.  This 
discountenances  the  armorial  rebus,  formerly  seen  in  Biddenham  church, 
where  FAL  over  a  couchant  doe  presented  the  name;   an  unauthorized 
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pun,  which  provoked  the  wrath  of  both  Feme  and  Guillim,  names  ever 
dear  in  heraldry. 

The  Bedford  family,  though  exercising  trade,  were  a  highly  respectable 
and  acknowledged  branch  of  the  Faldos ;  and  there  are  abundant  traces 
of  them  in  the  registers,  deeds,  and  records  of  the  borough.  William,  the 
the  issuer  of  the  token  before  us,  was  of  the  then  important  business  of  a 
grocer ;  and  there  is  direct  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance. 
He  became  chamberlain  of  the  corporation  in  1648;  bailiff  in  1651,  and 
mayor  in  1652.  He  was  exceedingly  diligent  in  the  aldermanic  courts, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  chair  in  1664,  but  died  before  his  period  of 
office  had  expired,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church,  where  also  the 
mortal  remains  of  Ann,  his  "  widdow,"  were  carried  in  less  than  two 
months  after  him;  she  being  the  lady,  according  to  the  Old  Meeting- 
house records,  who  "  sought  the  Lord"  on  the  occasion  of  King  Charles's 
restoration.  In  1687,  the  son  and  a  nephew  of  William  Faldo  were  both 
dismissed  from  the  station  of  aldermen,  by  the  royal  mandate  of  James  II., 
in  the  squabbles  above  alluded  to,  as  disturbing  the  Pares ;  but  they 
were  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  King  William,  and  Faldo  jils  was 
mayor  in  1697  and  1711.  The  registers  are  so  replete  with  the  births 
and  marriages  of  the  Faldos  as  to  show  that  the  family  was  a  flourishing 
one;  and  thus  it  continued  till  about  1759;  but  from  being  "Misters," 
Magnates,  and  "  Maiors"  of  the  town  and  liberties,  they  dwindled  and 
dwindled  till  the  last  representative  was  under  the  incarnation  of  a 
Kopo-et)?,*  the  which,  in  plain  though  parapbrastical  English,  signifieth  a 
shaver !  This  poor,  but  honest  body,  was  a  burgess  of  1746,  and  heir-at- 
law  to  the  manor  farrn  at  Harrowden,  near  Bedford,  now  possessed  by 
Mr.  Whitbread.  He  plied  hard  in  several  vocations,  dropping  to  leeward 
on  each  tack,  till  he  struck  to  Necessity,  and  bore  up  for  a  barber's  shop, 
wherein  the  lineal  descendant  of  all  the  Faldos  took  chapmen  by  the  nose, 
till  1800,  when  the  race  and  himself  became  defunct.  But  even  in  these 
reduced  circumstances,  he  had  to  endure  further  buifets  from  Fortune, 
for,  waxing  old,  he  was  iar&er-ously  supplanted  by  one  Symes,  a  man 
now  well  stricken  in  years  himself,  which  gave  rise  to  a  distich  in  the 
Parnassus  Bedfordiensis  : — 

"  Oh  how  we  are  changed  in  these  modern  times,         ^ 
We  leave  poor  old  Faldo,  to  lather  with  Symes  !" 

VI. 

Ohv.  Thomas  Cox,  with  1664,  two  stars,  and  four  roundels  in  an  engrailed 
central  circle.     A  small  farthing  token. 

'Rev.  In  Bedford,  with  two  mullets  beween  the  first  and  last  letters.  In  the 
field,  T-  C- 1 ,  and  three  cinquefoils.  This  little  farthing  token  is  covered 
with  a  thin  patina. 

The  Coxes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  consideration,  though  the 
parish  registers  prove,  that  between  the  years  1640  and  1690  they  were 
sufficiently  prolific  to  prolong  the  race ;  and  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  batch  became  of  some  note  in  the  wool  trade.  Thomas  did  not  serve 
in  any  corporate  capacity,  yet  he  must  have  been  a  burgess,  otherwise 

*  The  Kopo-twt,' of  the  palmy  days  of  wigs,  toupees,  and  cushions  for  ladies'  heads, 
was  an  official  in  higher  repute  than  at  present.  Hereupon  they  tell  a  story  at  Bed- 
ford, that,  many  years  ago,  a  stalwart  stranger  stepped  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  after 
his  desire  was  gratified,  as  he  slipped  a  tester  into  the  hand  of  the  respectful  operator, 
said,  in  a  dignified  under-tone,  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  whom  you  have  had  the  bonour  of 
shaving?  I  am  tbe  Mayor  of  Huntingdon."  "And  I,"  rejoined  the  operator,  with 
equal  gravity — "  I  who  have  taken  the  Mayor  of  Huntingdon  by  the  nose,  am  no  less 
than  the  Mayor  of  Bedford !" 
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the  municipal  regulations,  which  were  then  strictly  enforced,  would  have 
prevented  him  from  exercising  his  calling.  The  heir  of  Thomas,  also 
Thomas,  a  bricklayer  of  repute,  married  in  the  verj'-  year  in  which  this 
token  was  smitten,  and  was  elected  a  freeman  of  the  borough  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Charles  II, 

About  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  a  bit  of  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  representative  of  the  family  honours,  who  was  a  mighty 
destroyer  of  game.  Compelled  to  take  in  a  reef,  he  worked  "  Tom  Cox's 
traverse,"  shifted  his  berth,  and  sought  smooth  water  in  Oxford,  where 
his  descendants  are  still  traceable.  The  name  is  common  in  the  county, 
both  among  the  yeomen  and  peasantry,  but  those  who  bear  it  in  the 
town  are  of  comparatively  recent  arrival. 

VII. 

Ohv.  Pavll  Bamforth,  with  a  mullet  and  cinquefoils  ;  in  the  field,  P  *  B  •  E, 

with  three  cinquefoils. 
Bev.  In  BEDroRD,   1665,  with   the  initials   and   cinquefoils    of  the  obverse 
repeated.     A  little  farthing  token. 

The  Bamforths,  or  Bamfords,  were  regular  standards  of  the  town  and 
county.  The  name  is  enrolled  in  the  Luton  Gylde ;  and  a  "  Sir"  Thomas 
Bamfor,  as  beneficed  clergy  were  styled  before  the  adopting  of  the  self- 
assumed  title  of  "  Reverend,"  was  vicar  of  Cople  {olim  Cow-pool)  in  1521. 
The  nephew  of  "  Sir"  Thomas  was  intimate  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Samuel 
Luke — the  Parliamentarian  "  Scout-master  "  for  Bedfordshire — whose 
mansion,  with  a  singularly  contrived  room  for  concealment  in  those 
troublous  days,  still  exists  ;  but,  like  nearly  all  its  contemporaneous  man- 
sions in  this  county,  exists  as  a  farm  house.  Here  Butler  found  refuge, 
and  wrote  the  immortal  "  Hudibras ;"  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he 
would  make  Sir  Samuel,  his  benefactor,  the  hero.  Such,  however,  is 
asserted  to  be  the  fact ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  alluding  to  the  poet's  residence 
at  Cople,  saj'-s,  that  it  is  likely  he  there  "  saw  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  rebels,  audacious  and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success." 

The  Bamforths  of  Bedford  were  highly  respectable ;  and  on  the  regis- 
ters, "  Mr."  is  always  prefixed  to  their  name.  They  left  several  legacies 
to  the  poor  of  the  borough,  which  are  still  enjoyed ;  but  the  family  has 
disappeared  since  about  1725,  one  of  the  last  dying  rector  of  Little  Bar- 
ford,  m  1720.  Paul,  the  son  of  Alderman  Robert  Bamforth,  seems  to 
have  been  an  able  citizen ;  since  we  find  that  he  was  chamberlain  of  the 
corporation  in  1661,  a  year  of  great  excitement  in  general,  and  especially 
so  in  Bedford,  on  account  of  the  feuds  between  the  Conformists  and  the 
Non-conformists.  He  was  again  elected  to  that  office  in  1666,  bailiff*  in 
1663  and  1669,  and  mayor  in  1681,  two  years  after  his  brother  William 
had  served  in  the  same  capacity. 

The  year  in  which  this  token  was  struck,  was  one  of  alarm,  not  only 
in  Bedford,  but  generally  over  England,  on  account  of  the  plague  raging 
in  London.  Little  precaution  seems  t6  have  been  used  in  the  borough  to 
prevent  its  introduction,  and  the  toll  of  the  bridge  was  even  lowered. 
The  infection  was  communicated  from  the  metropolis ;  and  about  forty 
persons  who  died  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  were  buried  in  the  "  Pest- 
house  Close,"  in  front  of  the  present  Crescent. 
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VIII. 

Ohv.  William  Isaac.     In  the  field,  1666,  with  two  mullets  and  five  pellets, 

tolerably  struck. 
Bev.  Or  Bedford.     In  an  engrailed  circle,  W  '  I  •  M,  with  three  stars.    This 
farthing  token  is  thinly  patinated. 

Of  this  family,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  there  are  so  few  recol- 
lections, that  it  was  evidently  of  less  consideration  than  the  Faldos,  Fitz- 
hughs,  and  Bamforths.  William  Isaac  was  the  hope  and  prop  of  his  father 
Edward,  who  left  him  in  fairish  circumstances.  He  was  early  enrolled 
among  the  councillors  of  the  corporation,  and  served  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain in  1673  and  1675,  and  bailiff  in  1674,  1676,  and  1681.  The  man- 
date by  which  King  James  dismissed  the  two  Faldos,  as  before-mentioned, 
directed  that  his  Majesty's  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Isaac  be 
elected  mayor  of  Bedford.  He,  however,  waited  on  William  of  Orange, 
with  the  warm  congratulations  of  the  corporation  on  his  arrival ;  and 
14/.  185.  Qd.  were  the  "  monies  expended  about  the  regulation  and  delivery 
of  the  address."  This  act  of  homage  was  duly  appreciated,  insomuch  that 
in  August,  1688,  a  mandatory  letter  arrived  from  the  new  king,  for  again 
electing  William  Isaac  to  the  chair;  and  he  was  accordingly  continued 
in  office.  This  certainly  looks  a  little  Vicar-of-Bray-ish,  and  stamps 
Isaac  to  have  either  been  cunning  or  useful :  at  all  events,  he  affi)rded 
one  of  the  extremely  rare  instances  which  appear  in  the  annals  of  the 
borough,  of  a  person  holding  the  dignity  of  mayor  for  two  consecutive  years. 

W^illiam  Isaac  was  a  steady  churchman ;  but  his  brother  Edward 
walked  in  fellowship  with  Bunyan,  W^hitbread,  and  Fenn.  In  1663,  a 
year  of  terror  to  the  sectaries,  all  conventicles  being  forbidden,  he  fell 
into  "miscarriage  ;"  but  in  the  9th  of  the  seventh  month  of  1668,  the 
Old  Meeting-house  records  state  that,  "  there  were  received  with  glad- 
ness into  communion,  Edward  Isaac  and  his  wife." 

The  family  toddled  along  in  business,  but  with  a  leewardly  course, 
and  the  only  corporate  honours  attained  by  the  descendants  of  William, 
was  the  bailiff's  mace,  in  1718. 

One  person  only  remained  master  of  the  name  in  1729,  and  he,  being 
master  of  nothing  else,  bagpiped  his  mizen,  put  his  helm  a-weather,  and 
went  right  before  it,  leaving  "  not  a  wreck  behind." 

IX. 

Ohv.  HvGH  HoLTON,  With  a  broad  cinquefoil.  In  the  field  is  a  utensil  of 
extensive  utility,  by  which  the  trade  of  Hugh  was  symbolized.  l\r  Diis 
wimortalihus  !  it  is  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  our  discussion  that  its 
name  should  be  exposed  and  yet  candour  insists  that  it  be  given.  The 
syuibol,  then,  is  a  huge  rr)yavov^  smiogo,  or,  if  it  must  out,  plebeian  frying- 
pan,  with  H  •  H  on  the  sides  of  the  handle. 

Hev.  IN  Bedford,   1666,  with  a  pellet  and   cinquefoil.     In   the   field  his 

HALFPENY. 

There  is  little  mention  of  the  Holtons ;  and  they  have  long  since 
entirely  disappeared.  From  the  registers,  we  find  that  Hugh  was  the 
son  of  Edward  and  Fanny  Holton  ;  that  he  had  children,  of  whom  the 
heir- apparent  was  presented  and  sworn  a  freeman  in  1678;  and  that 
the  daughter  Elizabeth,  baptized  in  1670,  was  married  in  1685.  Neither 
Hugh  nor  any  of  his  family  gained  any  corporate  honours,  yet  he  must 
have  been  respectable,  ior  it  seems  that  he  was  able  to  befriend  John 
Bunyan  during  his  imprisonment  on  Bedford  Bridge.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  author  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress "  had  many 
warm  friends  in  the  town,  or  it  is  unlikely  that  such  strong  intercessions 
would  have  been  made  in  his  behalf,  as  were  used  by  the  worthy  Bishop 
of  Lincoln. 
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X. 

Ohv.  Robert  Farman  •  Baker.  In  the  centre,  an  escutcheon  with  a  chief 
of  bars,  wavy,  from  which  an  arm,  issuing  out  of  a  cloud,  holds  a  pair  of 
scales  between  three  garbes,  or  wheatsheaves,  in  base. 

Rev.  In  Bedford,  1667,  with  a  cinquefoil ;  in  the  field  his  halfpent, 
R  •  F  •  E.  This  token  is  of  a  good  yellow  brass,  which  has  become  pa- 
tinated.  The  family  of  Farman  or  Fairman,  for  the  registers  use  both 
spellings,  was  of  considerable  respectability,  and  even  opulence;  but  they 
have  long  been  gathered  to  the  vault  of  the  Capulets.  The  race  is  said 
to  have  been  extinguished  in  a  silly  love-cross,  about  the  year  1732.* 

Robert  was  the  son  of  William' Farman,  had  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
buried  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  the  year  in  which  this  token  was  stamped. 
He  was  some  years  in  the  common  council,  served  as  chamberlain  in 
1681,  and  as  bailiif  in  1685.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1695,  he  was 
elected  mayor,  but  declined  the  chair  under  the  plea  of  age,  infirmities, 
incapacit}',  and  non-residence.  The  representation  was  attended  to,  and 
he  was  excused  from  serving,  after  "  paying  all  expenses."  He  had 
previously  resigned  his  business  to  a  son,  and  hauled  his  wind  into  a 
"  villa." 

XI. 

Ohv.  Anthony  Bovlton  •  in.  The  field  bears  an  escutcheon  with  nine 
cloves,  divided  by  a  chevron,  charged  couple-close,  or  voided  ;  arms  which 
were  described  under  No.  1. 

Rev.  Bedford  •  Grocer  •  1667.  In  the  centre,  his  halfepeny  'A'B-S, 
with  two  stars  and  three  pellets. 

The  Boultons  have  utterly  vanished,  those  now  in  Bedford  being 
unconnected  with  the  token-issuer.  Anthony,  as  both  the  coin  and  the 
apprentice-roll  unite  in  informing  us,  was  a  grocer  b}'-  trade ;  and  the 
registers  show  that  he  baptized  his  son  by  the  same  Christian  name, 
in  1662,  which  is  about  the  sum  of  what  we  gather  as  to  his  private  life. 
His  public  career  must  be  considered  useful,  since  he  was  long  on  the 
common  council,  served  as  chamberlain  in  1673,  bailiff  in  1675,  and  was 
twice  mayor,  namely,  in  the  years  1680  and  1690.  He  seems  to 
have  clewed  up  for  a  full-due  about  1698,  since  all  traces  of  him  are 
then  lost. 

XII. 

Ohv.  Ralph  Smyth  •  Linnen,  in  the  field,  R  •  S  •  S,  quartered  with  a  couple 
of  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  are  "  fretted  and  nowed,"  so  as  to  run 
between  the  letters  and  form  a  flourisli  under  them. 

Rev.  Draper  in  Bedford,  with  two  mullets  and  a  cinquefoil.  In  the 
centre,  his  halfepeny  •  1668.  This  is  a  w^ell-struck  token,  and  entirely 
coated  with  a  fine  yellow  patina. 

The  Smyths  bear  a  proverbially /JO/JwZar  name  in  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  mustered  in  great  force  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
St.  Loye,  their  patron,  was  in  full  repute.  The  branch  which  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  was  one  of  no  small  respectability,  having  furnished  several 
abbots  to  the  ''  brethren  and  systren"  of  the"  Luton  Gylde,  where  they 
carried  on  the  war,  and  made  as  good  a  spread  as  any  that  the  boasted 
"  march-of-mind"  men  can  undertake.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  state 
that  the  details  of  the  ''ffeaste'  of  Robert  Smyth,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Henry   VIIL,  as  recorded  in  Lord  Bute's  manuscript,  would 

*  Slight  indeed  are  the  tenures  by  which  descent  bangs  at  times.  Witness  the 
family  of  Sir  George  Sondes,  of  Lees  Court,  in  Kent,  which,  after  flourishing  several 
centuries,  became  extinct,  in  1G55,  by  a  quarrel  of  two  brothers,  boys,  about  a  satin 
waistcoat :  one  being  murdered,  and  the  other,  consequently,  executed. 

N  2 
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startle  the  stewards  of  a  dinner  got  up  in  these  degenerate  days.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  plenty  was  a  distinguishing  feature  at  those  enter- 
tainments, because  abundance  was  then  considered  a  type  of  hospitality  ; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  quantity  was  not  the  only  virtue  of 
the  board,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  make  an  anchoret's  mouth  water  to  read 
the  items  of  expense,  wherein  are  enumerated  wheat,  wine,  malt,  bacon, 
geese,  pigs,  capons,  chickens,  rabbits,  beef,  venison,  mutton,  lamb,  eggs, 
vinegar,  verjuice,  spice,  butter,  milk,  honey,  salt  fish,  salmon,  sturgeon, 
and  other  good  things,  besides  a  gang  of  minstrels  to  keep  the  game 
alive. 

Ralph  Smyth,  who  was  evidently  one  of  the  out-liers  of  the  county 
family,  since  his  pedigree  was  recorded  in  the  Herald's  Visitation  of 
1634,  did  not,  perhaps,  feast  upon  sturgeons;  but  he  must  have  under- 
stood something  of  gastronomy  in  detail,  since  he  was  long  a  worthy 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  a  body  which  had  not  quite  lost 
its  epulary  renown  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  publicly  complimented  its 
manducatory  energies.  Our  ancestors  ordered  these  matters  wisely. 
They  were  well  aware  of  the  kindly  feelings  promoted  by  drawing 
people  to  a  common  board,  many  of  whom  otherwise  were  not  likely  to 
meet  each  other.  The  immaculates  of  these  clamorous  and  mutable 
times,  however,  in  contempt  of  experience,  out  change  tout  cela  ;  and  the 
fruits  may  be,  that  before  five  hundred  years  shall  have  passed  awaj) , 
most  corporate  bodies  will  present,  instead  of  a  fraternity  rowing  together, 
a  knot  of  cold-blooded,  blustering  balatrones,  bearding  one  another — so 
that  each  succeeding  meeting  vdll  exhibit  such  increasing  hardness  of 
heart,  as  may  vitiate  the  morals;  and  if  there  be  a  good  Samaritan 
among  them,  he  will  reluctantly  attend,  crawling  towards  the  scene  of 
confusion  like  a  dog  to  his  &c.  But  we  must  not  forget  our  friend 
Ralph.  He  was  long  upon  the  common  council,  served  as  chamberlain 
in  1671,  as  bailifPin  1672  and  1674,  and  as  mayor  during  the  years  1676 
and  1692.  There  is  little  more  to  be  learnt  of  him  than  that  he  was  well 
connected,  and  left  children;  but  though  the  town  is  never  without  lots 
of  Smyths,  no  lineal  descendants  of  Ralph  are  known  to  exist. 

XIII. 

Ohv.  John  Waller  •  at  the  Blew.  In  the  field,  a  hedgehog-looking 
creature,  intended  for  the  "  Blew  Bore,"  the  sign  of  an  inn  formerly 
of  note,  but  of  which  periere  ruina  may  truly  be  said,  for  even  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant"  recollects  nothing  of  its  locality. 

Rev.  Bore  in  Bedford  •  1668,  with  a  broad  cinquefoil;  in  the  field, 
HIS  halfepeny  •  I'W'M. 

This  was  a  man  of  much  respectability  in  Bedford ;  for  Thomas,  his 
father,  who  was  a  grocer,  served  the  office  of  mayor  in  1630,  and  his 
uncle  William  was  one  of  the  justices  of  Bedford  in  1632.  As  the 
Wallers  came  originally  from  Hertfordshire,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  mine  host  of  the  "Blew  Bore"  was  a  connexion  of  the  poetical  and 
political  Edmund  Waller ;  but  though  cotemporaries,  as  the  one  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  princely  fortune,  and  the  other  vending  beer  in  Bed- 
ford, it  is  likely  they  never  met  or  knew  of  each  other. 

John  Waller  boasted  of  no  corporate  honours,  but  his  family  contrived 
to  be  respectable  for  several  generations.  His  mother  was  desirous  of 
becoming  a  sister  of  the  congregation  of  which  Bunyan  was  afterwards 
pastor ;  and  a  minute  appears  in  the  record  book,  that  "  Mrs.  Waller's 
desire  was  considered ;  but  the  church,  not  being  satisfied  in  her,  did 
appoint  Bro.  Harrington  to  go  to  her,  and  to  deale  closely  with  her  about 
the  word  of  grace  in  her  soule."     This  was  on  the  24th  of  the  second 
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month  of  1656;  but  after  being  thus  spoken  with,  she  was  advised  to 
"yet  waite"  before  walking  in  fellowship.     She  afterwards  got  in  * 

"The  last  of  the  lineage  died  an  apothecary,  about  fifty  years  ago.  He 
is  still  remembered  as  a  wag,  who,  by  a  stroke  of  humour,  broke  an 
alarming  quinsey  which  threatened  the  valuable  life  of  a  gentleman  still 
living  (1837)  in  Bedford,  by  exciting  that  irresistible  mirth  which  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  calls  the  unsophisticated  cholic  of  laughter. 

Victuallers  struck  great  quantities  of  small  coin  for  the  convenience  of 
change,  whence  the  term  Tavern-Token  :  thus,  in  the  old  play  with  an 
unmentionable  title — "  I  have  a  device  will  sting  him  if  he  have  but  a 
thimbleful  of  blood,  or  a  spleen  not  so  big  as  a  tavern-token^ 

XIV. 

Olv.  loHN  Clarke,  with  a  pellet  and  mullet,  and  two  keys,  crossed  in  saltier, 
in  the  centre.  The  house  to  which  these  keys  sufficed  as  a  bush  still 
exists,  though  under  a  doom  of  demolition. 

Rev.  Of  Bedford,  no  date,  but  may  be  inferred  from  its  fabric  as  having  been 
struck  about  the  year  1665.  The  age  of  the  Cross-Keys  is  unknown; 
but  the  Swan  was  its  rival  in  1672,  when  John  Rugh,  of  Bedford,  was 
ejected  from  the  Old  Meeting-house,  for  issuing  out  of  that  inn  so  in- 
toxicated as  to  require  the  help  of  three  persons.  In  the  centre  J*  C  *  S, 
with  two  stars  :  and  it  is  a  neat  little  darkly  patinated  farthing  token,  of 
fair  fabric. 

The  Clarkes  appear  in  great  numbers  on  the  registers  and  other  muni- 
ments ;  but  the  branch  to  which  the  keeper  of  the  Cross-Keys  pertained 
came  into  Bedford  from  the  respectable  stock  at  Sandy,  in  the  same 
county,  several  of  whose  names  appear  among  the  "  baculari  et  puelli"  of 
the  Luton  ffraternite^  which  was  recruited  from  all  the  towns  in  Bed  ■ 
fordshire. 

Some  little  scandal  has  been  whispered  against  the  integrity  of  John 
Clarke,  going  far  to  show  that  a  man  can  place  both  the  publican  and  the 
sinner  under  one  hat.  The  honour  of  the  Cross-Keys  was  said  to  be 
tainted  with  the  vicious  cacoethes  aleatorium  which  "  filleth  the  hungry 
with  good  things,  and  sendeth  the  rich  empty  away."  The  circum- 
stances happen  to  be  unimportant  to  our  object,  or  they  should  have  been 
submitted,  on  the  axiom — 

"  Amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  amica  Veritas." 

John  had  a  son,  baptized  Robert,  in  1662,  whose  descendants  disappeared 
from  the  town  about  1733.  But  another  ramification  of  the  same  "house" 
is  to  be  traced  from  old  John  Clarke,  a  cordwainer,  in  1617,  which,  for 
several  generations,  carried  on  the  mystery  of  tawers  and  tanners,  and 
having  thus  lived  till  they  could  no  longer  live  thus  in  Bedford,  removed 
elsewhere,  after  the  death  of  Robert  Clarke,  freeman  and  currier,  in  1780, 
whose  father  served  as  bailiff  in  1712.  The  Clarkes  supplied  several 
common  councilmen,  and  other  corporate  officers,  but  none  of  them  ever 
sat  in  the  municipal  chair. 

We  have  now  examined  all  our  tokens  in  detail ;  and  from 
the  researches  thus  carried  on,  it  follows,  that  in  no  instance 
has  any  one  of  the  fourteen  individuals  who  formed  the  'elite.,  or 
substantial  residents,  in  1670,  now  a  representative  in  the  town 

'  Bunyan  was  rather  quarter-deckish  to  ladies  in  this  respect;  and,  in  1074,  ejected 
Sister  Laudey  from  bis  flock,  with  every  mark  of  degradation,  for  "  having  taught  her 
children  to  play  at  cards." 
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of  Bedford  ;  besides  which,  in  tracing  iheir  career,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Abbis,  Elton,  Bardolph,  Fenn,  Easton, 
Coventon,  Paradine,  and  other  co-citizen  families,  is  also 
abundantly  proved.  As  to  the  descendants  of  the  benevolent 
Sir  William  Harpur — a  name  which  should  live  in  the 
borough  till  organized  Nature  forget  her  motions,  or  tradition 
her  powers  of  utterance — they  were  swept  away  long  before  the 
epoch  of  wdiich  w^e  treat.  The  whole  population  of  the  place 
may,  therefore,  be  called  a  new  one,  since  it  clearly  appears  that 
none  of  the  present  claimants  to  "  Bedford-born"  exclusiveness, 
are  in  any  way  sprung  from,  or  connected  with,  the  pious  and 
liberal  benefactors  whose  names  adorn  the  local  records,  nor 
even  of  the  townsmen  wha  co-operated  with  them.  Yet  this 
unexpected  result  need  not  make  the  features  of  any  ^^arr.?;^^^ 
relax  to  the  inverted  curve  (^~^),  since  he  is  only  the  sport  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control :  but  he  should 
beware  of  crude  boasting,  and  recollect  that  snarlers  must  keep 
their  teeth  to  themselves,  unless,  like  Mrs.  Matador,  they  glory 
in  having  them  drawn  :  — 

"  Learn,  sons  of  wind,  and  all  your  kin, 
To  bluster  's  not  the  way  to  win." 

In  conclusion.  Not  having  the  fear  of  the  redoubtable  Pin- 
kerton  before  our  eyes,  we  think  that  the  time  spent  in  this 
investigation  has  not  been  altogether  useless ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the  tide  of  population  in 
so  circumscribed  a  period  and  space,  has  yielded  a  point  for 
the  gravest  meditation.  We,  therefore,  of  this  experience, 
entreat  such  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  investigating  the 
local  story  of  their  neighbourhood,  neither  to  cast  their  Trades- 
men's Tokens  overboard,  nor  despise  tlie  lowliest  means  which 
may  conduce  to  establish  Truth. 


On  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Expression  of  Architecture.  A 
Paper  read  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Societies, 
held  at  Aylesbury,  August  17th,  1852.  By  John  Taddy, 
M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Northill. 

It  might  to  some  appear  a  novelty  that  our  architectural  meet- 
ings should  attract  many  who  never  turned  a  compass  or  dropped 
a  plomb-line,  that  the  principles  of  building  should  draw  to- 
gether listeners  who  would  scarcely  give  time  or  hearing  to  the 
details  of  other  practical  arts  of  life.  But  architecture,  while 
it  teaches  canons  of  construction,  outsteps  the  limits  of  a  science, 
and  clothing  itself  with  beauty,  places  before  the  senses  of  man 
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visions  of  delight,   thence  transmitting   them   to   his   faculties 
moral  and  intellectual.     No  question,  then,  but  that  architecture 
has  its  field  of  poetry,  and  although  much  that  is  fantastic  has 
been  written  on  this  subject,  still  there  will  be  found  truth  in 
the   assumption,  if  we  consider  both  what  poetry,   and   what 
architecture  is.     Poetry  is  that  w^hich  invests  men  and  things 
actual  and  real,  man  in  his  every-day  working  dress,  things  in 
the  presentments  which  they  make  to  the  eye,  with  an  imagina- 
tive greatness,  purity,  and  elevation,  which  though  not  seen  are 
truthful,  because  they  answer  to  the  capacities  of  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  vision;  he  can  idealize  them  mentally, though  life  has 
failed  to  realize  them  to  his  senses.    The  presentations  of  poetry 
address  his  mind  in  words  strung  to  harmony,  sustained  and  dig- 
nified by  rules  of  symmetry  and  cadence,  words  grave  to  his 
understanding,  and  musical  to  his  ear.     So  architecture  trans- 
forms materials  which  wait  on  use  and  conveniency  into  forms 
of  grace   and  grandeur;   apertures  for  light  into  windows   of 
tracery ;  jambs,  and  lintels  of  doors  into  compound  arches  of  mul- 
tiplied orders,  surfaces,  and  shadows ;   fiat  and  blank  ceilings 
into  ribbed  vaultings,  competing  with  heaven  in  aspirations  of 
altitude.      In    a  word,  Architecture,  while   it  is   an   artificer's 
trade,  is  a  fine  art,  and  it  shares  in  its  mission  and  prerogative, 
"  which  is  to  present  images  of  power  and  sublimity,  capable  of 
refining,  expanding,  and  elevating  the  mind,  of  exciting  feelings 
and  emotions  answering  to  those  which  striking  passages  in 
nature,  or  touching  events  in  life,  call  up."  (Quarterly  Review.) 
The  first  style  of  building  which  challenges  our  attention  is 
the  Egyptian,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art, — i.  e.,  before  it  became  a  science,  before  pres- 
sure and  counter  pressure  could  be  calculated  by  principles  of 
statics;    before  forms  and  methods  of   construction  could    be 
devised  in  which  the  force  of  gravity  should  be  the  architect's 
handmaiden,  rather  than  his  mistress.     Hence  the  Egyptian, 
apprehensive  lest  his  work  should  fall,  made  his  foundations 
broad,  even  out  of  proportion  to  his  needs,  and  massive  entab- 
latures overhanging  columns  of  colossal  thickness,  so  that  the 
expression  of  Egyptian  architecture  was  majesty  and  imperish- 
able durability,  resulting  from  the  bulk  and  ponderousness  of  his 
constructions.     This  architecture,  like  the  fallen  giant  Antaeus, 
outstretches  its  massive  limbs  upon  the  ground,  in  order  (as  it 
were)  that,  by  overlaying  and  clinging  to  the  bosom  of  its  parent 
earth,  it  may  renew,  and  keep  alive  its  strength  and  stability. 

Next,  to  appreciate  the  expression  of  the  Greek,  or  classic 
style,  we  must  refer  briefly  to  the  history  of  its  origin.  The 
Pelasgic  hordes,  descending  upon  the  Thessalian  vales,  and 
forests  of  Dodona,  and  finding  timber  in  abundance,  threw  up 
a  form  of  wooden  construction  called  the  wooden  hut,  which 
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became  the  exemplar  of  the  Grecian  temple,  the  trunks  of  trees 
at  intervals  supporting  horizontal  beams,  on  which  was  laid  the 
sloping  roof,  and  which,  when  imitated  in  stone,  terminated  in  the 
gable,  or  pediment,  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erectheum.  Hence,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  we  gather  the  origin  of  the  dentiles  which 
constitute  the  lower  fringe  of  the  Greek  cornice;  the  parent 
types  of  which,  in  the  wooden  hut,  were  the  square  heads  or 
projecting  extremities  of  the  beams  which  lay  along  the  roof; 
and  also  the  triglyphs,  which  were  grooves  cut  perpendicularly 
upon  the  face  of  the  frieze,  were,  in  their  wooden  type,  the  ex- 
tremities of  flat  boards  of  the  roof  set  edgeways.  The  guttse 
were  likely  enough  suggested  by  rain  drops  suspended  from  the 
eaves. 

Dentiles  and  triglyphs,  then,  were  not  in  their  origin  arbitrary 
ornaments,  but  obey  a  canon  which  rigorous  architects  exact, 
which  is,  that  decoration  should  be  only  the  enrichment  of 
members  which  serve  a  constructional  use.  The  intellectual 
expression  of  this  architecture  is  the  sense  of  a  well-adjusted 
balance  between  the  downward  pressure  of  the  entablature  and 
the  supports  of  the  columns;  for  we  have  in  the  classic  style 
no  oblique,  indirect,  pressures,  such  as  those  which  are  shot  off 
from  the  arch,  and  requiring  resistance  through  a  buttress;  but 
in  Greek  temples  the  weight  is  concentered  on  the  capital  of 
the  pillar;  and  the  moral  effect  is  that  the  mind  sympathizes 
in  the  stability  with  which  the  architrave  rests  in  security  on  its 
columns,  and  a  peacefulness  and  tranquillity  are  thence  trans- 
mitted to  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder. 

Passing  on  to  mediaeval  architecture,  the  first  which  meets  us 
is  the  Romanesque,  to  which  the  French  give  the  appellation 
of  Lombard,  having  derived  it  from  Lombardy,  a  country 
neighbouring  on  their  own ;  we,  from  our  proximity  to  Nor- 
mandy, whence  we  have  received  it,  designate  it  by  that  of 
Norman.  The  expressional  feature  in  this  style  is  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  all  the  members  of  it  are  governed  by  it..  In 
Lombard  buildings,  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Architecture," 
has  observed  that "  the  whole  of  the  strength  requisite  for  support 
and  resistance  is  sought  in  the  general  thickness  of  the  wall,  or 
in  the  facings  which  slightly  project  from  it.  The  Lombard 
buttresses  are  broad,  and  shallow,  and  from  their  shallowness 
seem  rather  intended  for  ornament,  than  for  strength  and 
support." 

The  key  to  interpret  this  is  that  round-headed  arches  pro- 
duce less  diagonal  strain,  and  therefore  require  not  projecting 
buttresses  to  counteract  it ;  and  their  vertical  pressure,  which  is 
their  chief  weight,  is  sustained  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
columns.  Hence,  then,  narrow  stripes,  or  shallow  buttresses 
contrast  with  the  wall's  thickness,  and  evidence  its  stability. 
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Critics  also  notice  that  the  small  arcades,  or  arch  heads,  or 
scollops,  which  run  beneath  the  sloping  wall-plates,  heighten 
the  impression  of  the  wall's  thickness  by  rising  in  relievo  from 
its  surface,  and  overshadowing  it  beneath,  while  they  give  it  no 
real  support.  The  Catherine-wheel  window,  appropriate  to 
this  style,  by  its  deep  and  rich  chamfer,  marks  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  which  it  pierces. 

To  pass  from  the  Lombard  to  the  Early  English.  The  quick 
revolution  from  the  Romanesque  to  Pointed  architecture  is  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  art,  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
accounted  for,  otherwise  than  by  attributing  it  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  artistic  skill,  especially  of  the  science  of  weight  and 
resistance,  which  sprang  up  in  the  Society  of  Freemasons,  who, 
at  the  distance  of  about  1000  years  and  more  from  the  Nativity, 
established,  though  not  invented,  the  pointed  arch,  and  by  their 
genius  and  skill  making  themselves  entire  masters  of  the  pres- 
sures and  thrusts,  both  downward  and  lateral,  which. that  form 
of  arching  carries  with  it,  newly  modelled  and  arranged  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  church  building;  and  the  Free- 
masons, under  so  powerful  a  head  as  was  at  that  time  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  being  spread  throughout  Western  Europe,  and  at  the 
same  time  carrying  with  them  one  pattern,  gave  an  uniformity 
and  singleness  to  our  Gothic  structures,  which,  to  this  day, 
widens  the  locality  of  the  architect's  school  beyond  the  limits 
of  one  province,  or  one  kingdom,  and  promotes  a  sympathy 
between  differing  nations  by  the  likeness — we  may  say  identity 
—  of  their  architectural  types  and  designs. 

There  should  appear  to  have  been  much  useless  research  as 
to  where  and  when  the  pointed  arch  was,  as  it  is  called,  in- 
vented. Is  there  not  something  unphilosophical  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  proposition }  Would  it  be  thought  sensible,  were 
we  writing  a  history  of  the  art  of  war,  to  commence  a  search 
where,  and  when,  and  by  whom,  the  first  gun  was  fired?  Would 
not  the  natural  inquiry  be: — At  what  epoch,  and  from  what 
causes,  artillery,  as  an  instrument  of  attack  and  defence,  had  to 
that  extent  superseded  the  use  of  cross-bows,  as  totally  to  revo- 
lutionize and  re-arrange  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  war? 
In  analogy  w4th  this,  would  not  the  natural  inquiry  be  when  or 
where  the  pointed  arch,  as  a  governing  principle  of  construction, 
had  so  changed  the  essence  and  details,  mechanical  and  deco- 
rative, of  church  building,  as  to  substitute  for  the  horizontal 
members  of  the  Greek  entablature,  and  for  the  rounded  arch, 
wdth  its  rectangular  edges,  of  the  Lombard  school,  the  graceful 
shaft,  the  tapering  finial,  the  needle-pointed  spire  of  the  Early 
English  cathedral — 

"  Upspringing,  like  the  Lerald  Mercury, 
From  a  heaveu-kissiug  bill," 
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for  if  we  are  to  assign  the  parentage  of  one  feature  of  the 
style — viz.,  the  pointed  arch,  why  not  of  all?  And  how  many 
are  they?  Such  as  "weights  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
possible,  and  then  given  to  independent  props,  whence  we  have 
clustered  piers  and  columns;"  "the  diagonal  pressures  of  the 
arch  displayed,  whence  we  have  pinnacles  and  buttresses;" 
"  different  planes  of  decoration  placed  behind  each  other,  and 
in  every  possible  degree  of  variety."  All  of  these  are  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Gothic  character  as  is  the  pointed  arch. 

Bishop  Warburton  supposed  the  vaulted  forms  of  nave  and 
choir  to  be  suggested  to  the  builder  by  the  continuous,  upward 
growth   of  stems   of  trees  constituting  a  vista,  and  interlacing 
into  a  foliaged  canopy ;  but  I  conceive  that  architects,  though 
as  fond  as   other  people  of  ventilating  themselves    in   warm 
weather  amid  rustling  leaves,  do  not  make  vistas  of  trees  their 
studios,  nor    green   arbours   their  models    of   building,  when 
applying  their  hard  heads  to  the  calculations  of  the  pressure 
and  resistance  of  arch  masonry.     Dr.  Milner  also  had  his  day- 
dream: in  the  small  church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  in  a 
Norman  arcade,  which  is  a  surface  ornament  of  the  wall  of  the 
interior,  in  the  places  where  the  round-headed  arches,  at  their 
intersection,  formed  a  pointed  blank  arch,  the   wall  has  been 
pierced,  and  so  exhibits  open  pointed  windows.     Very  likely 
it  was  so  done  (as  Professor  Whewell  remarks)  at  some  later 
period,  to  give   fresh   light,  upon  the  stopping  up  of  the  east 
window,  or  on  some  such  occasion.     But  what,  unfortunately, 
breaks  to  shivers  the  Doctor's  hypothesis,  is,  that  in  the  same 
church  pointed  arches  are  found  coeval  with  the  construction. 
Besides,  is  it  probable  that  so  ruling  a  principle  of  construction 
as  the  pointed  arch  would  owe  its  prevalence  to  the  accidental 
piercing  of  an  ornament  on  a  wall  ?    As  well  might  we  imagine 
that  the  newly-fledged  brain  of  the  schoolboy  should  rejoice  his 
heart,  and  cry  l^'^riKa,  when  he  saw  that  the  intersection  of  his 
circles,  in    the   first  proposition    of   Euclid,  had  produced  a 
pointed  arch.     Accordingly,  v>'e  come  to  harder  heads,  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Professor  Whewell,  the  latter  of  whom 
ascribes  the  origin  to  the  necessities  of  vaulting.     He  says  (if  I 
remember  correctly),  that  in  vaulting  from  an  area  which  is  an 
oblong,  in  which  one  side  is   longer  than   the  adjoining,  two 
semicircular  arches  could   not  be  raised  on  the  two  unequal 
sides  so  as  to  reach  one  level  above,  but  that  t\sQ pointed  2j^q\\q^ 
might,  on   unequal  bases,  attain  the  same  altitude.     If  so,  the 
general  use   of  the   pointed  arch  would  grow,  as  was  natural, 
out  of  a  constructional  necessity.      I  believe  that  Prof.  Willis 
does  not  acquiesce  in  this  being  the  origin.  Perhaps  the  question 
maybe  reasoned  on  general  grounds,  in  the  manner  following: 
So  soon  as  the  lateral  thrusts  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  means 
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of  resisting  them,  came  to  be  understood,  the  use   of  it  would 

be  natural,  considering  the  advantages  it  possesses  above  the 

semicircular,  especially  in  the  gaining  of  height ;  for  if  increased 

loftiness  be  aimed  at,  the  sweep  of  the   round  arch  must  be 

increased  accordingly  to  meet  it,  and  therefore  the  diameter  of 

the  arch,  which  also  measures  the  width  of  the  area  beneath, 

must  be  increased  proportionately.    Now,  to  increase  the  width 

of  the  area  may  be   inconvenient,  but  great   altitude   may  be 

gained  by  elongating  the  arms  of  the  arch,  and  bending  them 

at  an  acute  angle,  while  no   addition  is   thereby  made   to  the 

width. 

To   present  to  my  auditors  the  intellectual  expression  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  (which  is  my  theme),  I  must  offer  a  rationale 
of  its  construction.     Tt  is  agreed  in  theory  to  be  a  frame-work 
like  the  human  skeleton  before  the  interstices  of  the  ribs  are  filled 
up  with  flesh — i.e.,  wall-work  is  foreign  to  its  idealistic  character. 
This  frame-work  rises  upon  slender  shafts,  insulated   or  clus- 
tering round  a  circular  pillar.     The  square  and  heavy  abacus 
of  the  Norman  is  rejected,  for  it  would  savour  of  horizontality, 
whereas   the    character  of   the  Early  English  is   ujoward   and 
springy.     The   capitals  of  the   pillars  are   slightly  banded,  or 
bell- shaped,  with  a  flower  of  an  aspirant  stem,  but  reclining  at 
top,  as  if  yielding  to  the  incumbent  weight.     Next,  the  con- 
figuration— indeed,  sometimes  the  line  of  ascent  of  the  ground- 
shafts — is  continued  in   the  arch  mouldings,  wh'.ch  are  deeply 
cut,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  casting  a  great   depth  of  shadow. 
Next,  the  character  of  these  loVer  members  is  preserved  in  the  . 
vaulting  shafts,  which,  clustering  in  fan-like  form,  ascend  and 
diverge  from  the   imposts  of  the  pier  arches — sometimes,  in- 
deed, from  flowered  corbels  on  the  wall;  but  this  dependence 
on   the  wall    contravenes  the   theory   of  a  frame-work.     The 
vaulting- shafts  next  curve  off"  to  form  both  the  transverse  and 
diagonal  arches  and  ribs   of  the   roof;  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity as  well  oi  figure  as  of  pressure  and  resistance  (I  mean 
of  vertical  pressure),  from  the  crown  of  the  frame-work  to  its 
base.     On  the  contrary,  w^herever  the  vaults   or  roof  of  other 
forms  rest  upon  a  wall,  there  is  a  breach  of  this  continuity;  and 
for  this  reason  Professor  Whewell  notices  that  the  introdttction 
of  walls,  at  least  as  bearers  of  the   vaults,  is  a  debasement  of 
the  pure  Gothic  principle. 

I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  the  pier  arches  and  the  ivall  which 
carry  the  triforium  and  clerestory,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
ideal  of  a  Gothic  edifice,  which  excludes  walling.  But  to  state 
in  its  entirety  the  rationale  of  Gothic  construction,  I  must  crave 
an  architect's  pardon  (if  such  be  among  my  hearers)  in  pre- 
suming to  speak  of  principles  of  pressure,  on  which  amateurs 
must  with  fear  and  caution  enter.     But  something  must  be  said 
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of  them.  I  know  that  diagonal  strains  and  lateral  thrusts  are 
hard  terms,  and  should  be  spared  before  a  popular  auditory; 
but  they  may  be  made  intelligible  to  all  in  this  way:  Let  any 
one  bend  a  card,  and  place  it  on  its  two  ends  and  secure  them, 
and  then  press  upon  the  crown  of  the  curve,  to  do  which  is  to 
load  the  arch  at  its  top;  the  card  will  bulge  out  at  its  sides 
upwards;  this  explains  the  arch's  upward  thrust.  Now  let  us 
notice  what  is  mechanically  taking  effect  at  the  vaulting  arches 
of  the  cathedral :  their  downward  vertical  pressures  are  sus- 
tained by  the  vaulting-shafts  within  the  building;  but  the 
diagonal  strains  of  the  vaulted  roof  are  carried  off  by  the  arched 
or  flying  buttresses  without,  which  join  the  curve  of  the  roof  at 
the  point  where  it  meets  the  vaulting-shafts.  These  flying 
buttresses,  like  lightning-conductors,  carry  the  diagonal  pres- 
sures to  the  top  of  the  vertical  buttresses  without  the  building, 
where  they  deposit  their  load ;  these,  again,  convey  them  to 
the  ground,  wherein  they  are  lost  and  annihilated;  nay,  the 
ground  buttress  itself,  in  a  certain  sense,  assimilates  in  form  to 
the  arches,  in  whose  functions  as  a  receiver  and  resister  of 
weight  it  shares,  for  their  projection  is  diminished  from  their 
bases  to  their  tops  by  their  gradually  retiring  sets-off.  I  will 
again  adopt  a  popular  illustration  of  this  transmission  of  pres- 
sure from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  newly-published 
work  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  :" — "  Let  any  one  place  himself  in 
a  sloping  attitude,  with  his  two  arms  extended  to  resist  a  door, 
which  is  attempted  by  main  force  to  be  opened.  Here  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  mechanical  force  both  of  the  arched  and 
vertical  buttress."  His  arms  and  legs  are  not  a  buttress  resist- 
ing a  pressure  by  their  dead  weight;  they  are  a  conducting 
buttress,  acting  by  strength  and  cohesion;  for  the  pressure 
does  not  die  away,  but  is  carried  through  to  the  ground,  as  the 
strain  of  the  feet  upon  the  ground  evidences. 

The  history  of  the  flying  buttress  is  worthy  noticing.  The 
mediaeval  architects  had  at  first  recourse  to  it  as  an  expedient 
only,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  it  as  such,  concealed  it  from  view 
under  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles;  but,  emboldened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  it  at  length  broke  out  from  its  cage,  and  now 
rides  through  the  air,  in  its  sloping  descent  manifesting  the 
character  of  its  task,  and  thereby  meriting  its  decoration.  The 
above  theory  of  the  frame-work  is  also  supported  by  the  remote 
position  in  which  the  ground  buttresses  sometimes  stand  from 
the  walls,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chapter-house  at  Lincoln,  and 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris.* 

It  is  from  this  united  action,  within  and  without,  that  arises 

*  The  flying  buttresses  at  St.  Denis  are  both  supported  and  adorned  by  arches.  At 
Sherborne,  also,  their  under  surface  is  sustained  by  an  arch,  which  is  pierced  by  a 
quatrefoil. 
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that  mixed  character  of  lightness  and  solidity  which  impresses 
us  when  we  stand  in  the  interior  of  these  magic  buildings;  to 
the  eye,  their  graceful  shafts,  whether  standing  in  delicate 
singleness,  or  bound  in  friendly  aggregation,  seem  to  contribute 
their  appointed  share  of  resistance;  but  still,  in  reason's  eye, 
their  slender  forms  are  judged  unequal  to  the  task  apparently 
imposed.  Neither,  in  truth,  are  they  equal  to  the  whole  task; 
they  bear,  indeed,  the  vault's  vertical  weight,  but  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  the  lateral  strains  of  the  vaults,  are  borne 
by  functionaries  which,  when  we  are  within  the  building,  we 
discern  not — the  external  buttresses,  flying  and  vertical :  these 
are  those  ministering  genii  which  the  genius  of  architecture, 
like  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  calls  up  to  do  the  servile  work  of  the 
fairy  forms  within. 

One  agreed  condition  of  architectural  beauty  is  unity  of  de- 
sign. Now  in  Gothic  buildings,  every  member,  from  the  tower 
arch  to  the  tapering  pinnacle,  is  inclined  to  perpendicularity, 
and  is,  therefore,  upwardly  aspiring.  Out  of  what  does  this  all- 
pervading  character  grow.''  Out  of  the  governing  principle  of 
the  construction,  which  is  the  obliquity  of  the  main  lines  of  pres- 
sure, and  resistance,  which  the  pointed  arch  prescribes.  Hence 
arise  both  the  mechanical  and  ornamental  configuration  of  the 
universal  members;  they  are  all  modelled  on,  and  exhibit  the 
character  of  upward  growth;  for  example,  the  buttress  grows 
into  a  sharp  gable,  the  lights  into  lancets,  the  hood  moulding 
of  the  portals  sweeps  over  them  in  a  meandering  ogee,  till  it 
leaps  up  in  a  crocketed  or  foliaged  finial,  the  niches  are  acute- 
angled  at  their  heads,  even  the  figures  of  the  saints  which  they 
enclose  are  thin,  pinched,  and  meagre,  and  as  decorations,  the 
pointed  and  spiry  leaves  of  the  vine  leaf  are  chosen  by  the  de- 
signer, while  the  more  flattened  or  rounded  rose  is  rejected; 
hence  harmony  attunes,  and  unity  pervades  every  member;  there 
is  no  clashing  of  vertical  lines  with  horizontal ;  every  ornament 
and  organ  is  aspiring  and  buoyant;  thereby  in  accordance  with 
the  vision  and  feelings  of  the  beholders.  And  thus  sublimity 
and  loftiness  greet  us  in  every  architectural  member,  and  lofti- 
ness is  gratifying  to  the  sense  of  man. 

But  whence  the  source  of  this  pleasure.?  Its  germ  is  not  in 
the  vision,  but  in  the  reason  of  man.  His  eye  does  but  awaken 
the  t]iinking  jirinciple  within  him.  When  we  survey  the  varied 
compartments  of  the  vaulting  above  us,  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  artistic  powers  of  man  should  have  subdued  the  downward 
propension  of  the  mass  which  overhangs  us;  that  mind  should 
prevail  over  matter;  that  science  should  enchain  the  hardest, 
the  most  indomitable  law  of  nature — the  law  of  gravitation; 
nay,  that  she  should,  at  her  bidding,  make  gravitation  do  her 
own  work,  maintain  in  equilibrium  the  arch  stones  of  the  roof. 
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instead  of  unfixing  and  hurling  them  down  ;  for  science  is  able 
to  trace  out  and  to  direct  the  pathway  of  the  arch's  pressure 
and  of  its  resistance;  she  suffers  not  that  pressure  to  stray  from 
the  line  she  has  prescribed  for  it ;  hence  there  is  no  upturning 
of  the  arch  stones,  no  rupture,  no  dislocation. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  matchless  power  of  the  builder's 
art,  and  the  security  thence  resulting,  which  elevates  and 
dignifies  the  beholder,  makes  him  participant  of  the  builder's 
glory,  and  conscious  of  his  own  share  in  that  inheritance  of  a 
reasoning  faculty,  which  has  rendered  gravity  innocuous,  and 
fast  bound  its  giant-powers  in  an  unawaking  slumber. 

The  poet  Churchill  says — 

"  When  the  last  keystone  has  locked  the  arch, 
When  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark,  then  men 
Observe  the  streiigtli,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected,  and  still  walking  under 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder." 


Oil  Samaritan  Coins^  or  Hebrew  Coins.  Read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  held  in  the  General  Library,  Bedford,  Oct.  20,  1852. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest. 

The  simple  mention  of  the  Jewish  nation — the  ancient  people 
of  God — is  calculated  to  raise  feelings  of  a  very  varied  kind  in 
the  minds  of  different  men.  With  the  mere  man  of  the  world, 
and  the  politician,  this  name  excites  little  emotion  ;  he  connects 
it  only  with  the  late  struggle  of  certain  individuals  to  obtain 
admission  into  parliament,  or  with  some  of  the  romantic  repre- 
sentations of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With 
the  religious  man,  the  whole  train  of  the  miraculous  events  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  this  wonderful  nation  rises  up 
and  passes  in  rapid  succession  through  his  mind,  till  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  and  the  subsequent  dispersion  of 
the  whole  people  succeed  the  first  train  of  ideas,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  awe  and  wonder.  But  there,  for  the  most  part,  the 
claim  this  people  exercises  on  our  attention  appears  to  cease. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
nation,  they  seem,  as  it  w^ere,  blotted  out  of  the  page  of  history, 
and  exert  a  very  feeble  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man.  But 
I  am  this  day'  about  to  call  your  attention,  very  briefly,  to  a 
very  remarkable  event  in  their  history,  of  which,  doubtless,  all 
educated  persons  have  heard  something,  but  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  w^e  have  generally  very  little  exact  knowledge,  unless 
some   particular  circumstances   have  happened  to   direct  our 
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studies  to  that  epoch  in  their  national  annals.  The  event  to 
which  I  alhide  is  the  remarkable  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  headed  by  a  native  whose  name,  probably  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  cause  by  some  ha]:)py  omen, 
is  better  known  than  his  real  designation.  He  is  usually  called 
Simon  Barchocab,  or  Bar-chocbah ;  but  for  the  former  part  of 
this  name  (i.  e.  Simon)  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  early  writer, 
and  I  believe  that  the  only  proof  that  it  was  borne  by  him  is 
the  series  of  coins  which  I  exhibit  to-day,  in  some  accurate 
electrotypes.  I  shall  not  describe  this  rebellion  at  great  length, 
but  a  few  circumstances  must  be  alluded  to,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  the  coins  before  us. 

It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  an  imperial  progress,  made 
by  Hadrian  through  the  Roman  empire — that  is,  almost  over 
the  known  world — he  passed  the  winter  of  a.d.  r29  at  Athens; 
and  in  the  course  of  a.d.  130,  passed  through  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn.  In  A.n.  J  31  he 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  passed  some  time  in  Judaea.  In 
regard  to  this  visit,  and  the  consequences  of  the  employments 
with  which  he  busied  himself,  the  Roman  historian,  Dio  Cassius, 
thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  But  the  emperor  having  founded  a  new  city  at  Jerusalem, 
which  he  named  JElia  Capitolina,*  instead  of  the  city  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  erecting  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  very- 
place  of  the  Temple  of  God,  a  war  was  excited,  which  proved 
neither  small  nor  short-lived.  For  the  Jews,  considering  it 
grievous  that  strangers  should  take  possession  of  their  city,  and  . 
foreign  rites  be  introduced  into  it,  stifled  their  resentment  during 
the  presence  of  Hadrian  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria, — except  inas- 
much as  they  purposely  forged  the  arms  which  they  were 
ordered  to  prepare, in  a  clumsy  manner,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  rejected  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  serve  for  their  use.  But 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  a  distance  they  openly  revolted." — Bin 
Cassias,  b.  Ixix.  c.  12. 

The  Romans  at  first  appear,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
to  have  despised  their  enemy;  but  after  a  time,  having  received 
many  severe  checks,  they  became  so  extremely  alarmed,  that 
they  summoned  the  ablest  of  their  generals,  Julius  Severus, 
from  Britain,  in  order  to  quell  the  rebellion.    The  circumstances 

*  That  the  MViVi  C;.pitolina  was  different  from  Jerusalem  Las  been  by  some  main- 
tained, but  the  error  is  exposed  in  Tielaiid's  Palaestina,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  I  may  also 
observe  that  cummentatoi's  or  classical  and  ecclesiastical  authors  often  make  a  mistake 
about  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  MVva  Capitolina.  They  are  misled  by  the 
"  Clironicon  Paschale,"  which  attributes  the  erection  of  that  city  to  a.d.  119,  whereas 
'  it  was  A.D.  129,  and  the  temple  of  which  the  "Clironicon  Paschale"  speaks  as  being 
replaced  by  a  heathen  temple,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  first  heathen  temple  then 
built  there  by  Hadrian,  destroyed  by  Barchochab,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  Hadrian 
by  a  new  one.  lu  the  year  A.p.  IIU,  there  was  no  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  pull  down 
at  all. 
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of  the  case  were  indeed  very  grave :  for  the  Jews  during  this 
war  possessed  themselves  of  iifty  considerable  fo7'tresses,  and 
injie  hundred  and  eig]itij-Jive  villages,  and  nearly  850,000  men 
had  perished  in  the  desultory  combats  by  which  the  Jews 
carried  on  the  war. 

The  gravity  of  the  circumstances  is  also  indicated  by  a  letter 
written  to  the  Senate  at  this  season.     The  usual  style  adopted 
by  the  emperors  in  those  days,  when  they  addressed  the  Senate, 
was  to  commence  with  the  following  words: — "  If  you  and  your 
children  are  well,  it  is  well.     I  and  the   army  are  w^ell  also." 
In  his  Imperial  Majesty's  letter  these  important  words   were 
altogether   omitted.       A  revolt,  in  a  province  of   the   Roman 
empire,    so  thoroughly  humbled   as  Judaea  then  was  by   the 
Divine  judgments  which  had  fallen  upon    it,  a  revolt    which 
called  from  our  own  shores  the  man  then  deemed  the  ablest 
general  of  the  Romans — which  rendered  vapid  and  unmean- 
ing the  common  complimentary  expression  of  the  emperor  to 
the  Senate — which,  in  a  word,  appeared  to  shake  the  empire  to 
its  foundation,  naturally  seems  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  author 
of  so   remarkable  a   disturbance  to   the  general  peace  of  the 
world.     But  history  is  remarkably  silent  on  this  subject.     Dio 
Cassius,   who   gives  the  most  elaborate  account  of  the  revolt, 
does  not  mention  its  author.     C.  Spartianus,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Hadrian,  in  the  ''  Historiae  Augustse  Scriptores,"  simply 
mentions  the  revolt  with    an  absurd  account  of  its  origin.     It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  profane  writers  give  us  little  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  turn  to  ecclesiastical   authors.     But  here,  again, 
the  accounts  are  very  scanty.     Eusebius,  after  mentioning  this 
great  and   disastrous  rebellion,   simply  states    concerning   its 
author,  the  following  fact: — "The  leader  of  the  Jews  was  one 
Barchochab  by  name,  which  name  signifies  a  star;  in  other  re- 
spects a  murderer  and  a  thief,  but  in  regard  to  his  name,  as  one 
given  to  him  among  a  parcel   of  slaves,  a  man  whose  name 
seemed  to  augur  that  he  was  a  light  come  from  heaven  to  shine 
upon  the  oppressed."* 

I  shall  request  you  to  observe  the  stress  here  laid  on  the  name 
Barchochab,  the  son  of  a  star,  evidently,  I  think,  an  assumed 
name;  for  something  really  curious  depends  on  this,  something 
wdiich  shows  the  value  of  coins  as  auxiliaries  to  historians.  Not 
a  word,  you  wdll  see,  is  said  of  any  other  name  ;  no  one  would 
ever  guess  that  the  gentleman  who  receives  these  handsome 
epithets  from  Eusebius  had  any  other  name.  St.  Jerome,  again, 
in  sj^eaking  to  an  opponent  says,  "  you  are  d. fiery  speaker,  like 

*  'Egrpar/yyti  11  'lovcaidJV  r-qviKavTa  Bapx^x^l^aQ  ovOfia,  o  5t)  dcFTEpa  hjXoT, 
Tu  fxev  aXXrt,  (poviKog  Kal  XijcTTpiKog  Tig  dvyjp,  eiri  dk  ry  -Trpoffrjyopia  uXa  ctt'  dvSpa- 
TTodijJv,  o}g  ^ri  t^  ovpavov  (pwartjp  dvToig  KartXijXvQMg,  KaKOVfitvoig  ts  i7nXdfi\pai 
TipoTivonivog. — EusEB.,  Hist.  JEccles.,  iv.  6. 
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Barchochab,  who  placed  burning  straw  in  his  moutli  and  blew 
it  into  a  flame,  that  he  might  seem  to  breathe  fire."  Now  if  we 
ask  a  well-informed  schoolboy,  or  collegian  at  all  events,  who 
w^as  the  author  of  this  revolt,  he  would  reply,  Simon  or  Simeon 
Barchochab.  Now  where  did  he  learn  that  the  name  of  this 
rebel  was  Simon  ?  Certainly  not  from  any  ancient  writer,  for 
no  ancient  writer  calls  him  Simon.  Later  writers  have  called 
him  by  this  name,  which  appears  to  have  passed  down,  as  it 
were,  traditionally.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of 
all  is,  that  this  name,  Simon — of  which  not  a  word  is  breathed 
by  ancient  writers,  but  which  is  commonhj  given  to  the  Jewish 
rebel — is  actually  found  upon  coins  now  extant,  nndoiibtedly 
struck  by  this  identical  leader  of  the  Jewish  people !  I  have 
laid  upon  the  table  electrotypes  of  those  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  legends  of  which  I  have  written  down  in  Samaritan  and 
Hebrew  letters  on  the  cards  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  I 
have  also  added  a  translation  into  English,  and  shall  be  happy, 
after  the  meeting,  to  explain  them  to  any  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  coins 
thus  confirm  traditionary  accounts,  and  reveal  what  even  his- 
torians have  failed  to  transmit.  But  the  very  nature  of  the 
proof  ihdiX  these  coins  belong  to  Barchochab  is  full  of  historical 
interest.  I  will  just  describe  the  coins,  and  then  point  out  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  them  are  proved,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  to  have  been  struck  by  this  man. 

In  one  we  find  a  temple  on  the  ohv.,  with  the  name  Simeon ; 
on  the  rev. — To  the  RedemjHion  of  Israel,  With  a  type  called  the 
Liflav,  an  imaginary  flower.  On  another,  Shenath  Arbo,  (i.  e., 
year  four,)  obv.,  with  a  Lulav;  on  the  rev.,  Segdeth  Zion,  or,  To 
the  Redemption  of  Zion. 

I  have  written  on  most  of  them  the  legend  at  full  length,  and 
in  others  referred  to  the  card,  which  has  a  similar  legend ;  and 
thus  those  who  look  at  them  may  examine  the  legend ;  but  I 
wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  most  curious  of  all. 

We  all  know  that  playing  with  the  current  coin  is  dangerous. 
To  clip  it,  is  criminal ;  to  sweat  it,  as  some  are  said  to  do  even 
now,  is  dishonest.  But  clipping  or  sweating  the  current  coin 
was  not  an  achievement  which  satiated  the  ambition  of  the 
Jewish  rebel  of  Hadrian's  reign  ;  he  took  the  current  coin  and 
restamped  it  with  his  own  name  and  his  own  boastful  legend ! 
It  may  be  asked,  how  we  can  prove  this  accusation,  and  the 
answer  is  very  easy.  When  any  person  is  accused  in  England 
of  tampering  with  the  coin  of  the  realm — of  forging  or  coining — • 
some  functiona.ry  of  the  Mint  or  Bank  is  called  upon,  who  gives 
his  testimony  to  the  court,  and  proves  the  accusation.  Now, 
although  we  antiquarians  can  call  no  officers  of  Hadrian's  Mint, 
we  are  able  to  use  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  w^ell  acquainted 

VOL.  II.  o 
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with  his  coinage.  And  even  after  the  process  of  restamping 
has  been  gone  through,  some  little  mark  remains  which  gives 
their  practised  eyes  an  insight  into  the  whole  type,  and  enables 
them  to  identify  the  coin.  You  will  remember  that  Hadrian 
succeeded  Trajan,  and  therefore  Trajan's  would  be  likely  to 
be  abundant  in  Hadrian's  reign ;  and  I  am  about  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  coin  which,  restruck  with  a  Jewish  type,  has  been 
distinctly  recognised  as  a  Denarius  of  Trajan.  Let  us  put 
these  facts  together.     We  have — 

1st.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  Jewish  rebellion  in 

Hadrian's  reign. 
2nd.  A  Jewish  coin,  with  Jewish  legend,  which  is  distinctly 

recognised  as  struck  on  a  Denarius  of  Trajan  ;  and, 
3rd.  Trajan  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Hadrian. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  more  convincing  proof  that  this  coin  was 
restruck  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  restruck  by  the  Jewish 
rebel  Barchochab  ?  The  coin  bears  as  its  type,  on  the  obverse, 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  legend  Simeon,  m  Samaritan  letters  ;- 
on  the  reverse  it  has  two  trumpets,  with  the  legend,  Le  chereth 
Jerusalem,  or,  To  the  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  some 
word  meaning  year  one  or  two  of  the  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
is  omitted,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 

I  will  now  direct  you  to  the  proof  that  this  is  a  Denarius  of 
Trajan.  On  the  obverse,  if  you  look  over  the  top  of  the  bunch 
of  grapes,  between  the  stalk  and  the  first  letter,  you  will  see  the 
end  of  a  wreath,  and  the  indication  of  the  back  of  a  head.  The 
WTcath  rather  resembles,  in  position  and  appearance,  what  those 
of  us  who  have  lived  some  years  in  the  world  may  just  remember 
as  the  dying  remnant  of  an  old  fashion — the  tie  of  a  pig-tail ; 
but  it  is  a  wreath,  and  recognised  as  the  head  and  wreath  of 
Trajan,  by  numismatic  authorities,  beyond  a  doubt.  An  inquiry 
then  arises — What  Denarius  of  Trajan  is  this  ?  And  even  that 
inquiry  modern  numismatic  science  is  able  to  answer.  Just 
below  the  mouthpiece  of  the  trumpets  you  find  a  leaf  or  two, 
and  a  fading  form,  which  just  shows  enough  to  reveal  a  hand 
holding  a  leaf :  and  this  is  known  as  the  hand  of  a  Victory 
holding  a  wreath,  or  leaf;  and  this  is  the  type  with  which  the 
legend,  Aral).  Adquis.  is  connected. 

I  have  laid  on  the  table  electrotypes  of  the  other  Samaritan 
coins,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain  them.  I  will  only 
say  that  they  contain  the  following  legends,  in  the  usual 
specimens* : — 

Year  1  ^    Of  the  Deliverance  of  Israel. 
„      2  f  „  „         Sion. 

„      4-)  „  „         Jerusalem, 

*  Those  seen  by  Bayer. 
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but  on  one  of  those  on  the  table  there  is  a  legend  which  is 
certainhj  none  of  these.  I  will  simply  mention  what  /  believe 
it  to  be,  without  advancing  my  reasons.  I  believe  it  to  be 
Year  2,  of  the  Deliverance  of  Samaria^  which  is  a  most  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  legends  at  present  known.* 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude  this  brief  memoir  ;  only  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged.     We  have  seen  that  profane  historians  mention 
a  great  revolt,  which  took  place  nearly  1800  years  ago;  and 
Eusebius  gives  us  the  assumed  name  of  its  leader,  and  to  this 
writer  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  particulars  of  the  rebellion. 
And  then,  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  we  find  coins  stamped 
with  his    name — 'his  real,  not  his  assumed  name,  —  a  name 
unknown  to  history ,  but  so  brought  home  to  him  by  concurring 
circumstances,  that   we    cannot   doubt   the    propriety  of    the 
appellation.     Every  person  here  present  may  feel  that  he  has 
to-day  seen  an   undoubted  token  and    memorial   of  a   signal 
revolt — so    obscurely  told   in    history,   but    yet  leaving    such 
memorials  of  its  existence  and  magnitude  in  these  coins.     They 
are  tokens   which   science    has   gathered   and  knowledge  has 
applied  to  the   illustration  of  history.     And  now  it  really  be- 
comes   me  to    conclude ;    but,  before   I  do  so,  I   crave  your 
indulgence  for  the  imperfection  of  this  memoir.     The  illustra- 
tion of  the  base,  nay,  almost   spurious,  coinage   of  a  rather 
uninteresting  age,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  afford  much  enter- 
tainment to  a  mixed  assembly.     But  every  historical  question — 
and  such  this  really  is— is  weighty  from  its  bearing  on  all  the 
sources  of  human  knowledge.     The  proper  study  of  mankind, 
we  are  told,  is  man ;  and  it  is  only  in  authentic  history  that 
man  can  be  studied.     And  if  this  be  true  of  all  history,  how  far 
more  truly  may  it  be  said  of  the  history  of  that  nation  whose 
most  celebrated  revolt  has  occupied  us  to-day.     It  is  true  that 
then  its  glory  had  passed  away :  Ichabod  had  been  written  on 
all  its   gates.     The  days   of  its  miracles  were   gone ;   it  was 
veiled  in  the   garb  of  captivity  and  mourning,   but  even  the 
very  skirts  of  its  sable  garment  —  the  last  sad  notices  of  the 
people  as  a  people — have  a  mysterious  interest !     Nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Jews  at  this  day— strangers  in  all  lands,  and 
unknown  in  none  —  is  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  fact!     It 
seems  to  point  to  that  great  and  awful  development  of  God's 
mighty  scheme,  which  one  day  will  take  place  ;  when  the  people 
of  God  will  again  be  engrafted  into  the  Vine  from  which  they 
have  been  broken  off,  and  the  Gentiles,  who  were  enriched  by 

*  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  reasons  on  which  this  conjecture  is  founded  with- 
out entering  into  minute  criticism,  and  into  discussions  about  the  form  of  the  Samaritan 
letters  which  would  require  types  cut  for  this  express  purpose. 
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their  loss,  will  be  enriched  by  f/ieir  acceptance^  to  a  degree 
which  it  passes  the  power  of  man's  imagination  to  conceive — 
which  even  the  Apostle  designates  only  in  figurative  language, 
by  likening  it  to  life  from  death  ! 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  which  is  more 
appropriate  to  another  place ;  and  I  therefore  now  conclude, 
with  thanking  you  for  the  attention  bestowed  on  this  simple 
memoir. 
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Uses  of  Music. — There  are  very  few  people  whose  minds  are 
not  in  some  measure  acted  on  by  music ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  may  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  education  with  all,  and 
especially  the  lower  classes.  It  may  be  made,  and  sometimes  is 
made,  a  very  valuable  bond  of  union  between  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  minister  and  people.  It  has  been  used  in  divine 
sei*vice  by  most  nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  When  we  enter 
on  a  subject  so  vast  as  music,  only  a  few  parts  of  it  can  be 
explained  or  considered  in  a  lecture  of  this  kind.  I  have,  there- 
fore, chosen  to  bring  to  your  notice  parts  of  this  subject  which 
have  direct  or  indirect  relation  to  the  Established  Church  of  this 
country.  I  find,  notwithstanding,  no  fault  -with  those  who 
would  banish  music  and  all  other  arts  from  the  worship  of  God ; 
I  quarrel  only  with  those  inconsistent  people  who  would  keep  a 
liturgy  showing  great  art  in  its  composition  and  arrangement, 
would  worship  in  churches  exhibiting  the  highest  degree  of 
constructive  art,  and  yet  exclude  music  from  the  church,  as 
unnatural.  There  is  also  a  theory  extant  amongst  the  ignorant, 
that  musical  expression  is  fit  for  praises,  but  unfit  for  prayers.     I 
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cannot  now  go  into  this  subject;  but  I  could  soon  show  that  a 
person  holding  this  opinion  is  immediately  involved  in  such 
numerous  difficulties,  theoretical  and  practical,  as  to  render  it 
untenable. 

Postulates. — Before  entering  further  on  the  subject,  I  must 
assume,  1.  That  the  Church  of  England  is  right  in  doctrine,  and 
in  having  a  liturgy;  2.  That  all  parts  of  the  service,  whether 
simple  or  difficult,  ought  to  be  carefully  performed;  3.  That  vocal 
music  is  admissible  into  church  service;  4.  That  instrumental 
accompaniment  to  the  voice  is  admissible ;  5.  That  the  organ  is 
the  proper  accompaniment;  6.  That  the  chief  object  my  hearers 
have  in  learning  music  is  to  sing  church  music  in  church,  and 
in  teaching  it,  to  enable  others  to  do  so. 

Some  Dates  connected  with  Music. — Music  was  used  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times;  but  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Milan  in  374     In  386  he,  finding  great  confusion  in  the  music 
of  the  church,  set  about  reforming  it,  and  reducing  it  to  system. 
There  have  been  various  methods  of  expressing  musical  sounds, 
some  of  which  you  would  not  know  were  meant  for  music.     St. 
Ambrose  used  Greek  letters  to  signify  notes,  for  as  yet  the  staff 
was  unknown.     Four  chants,  said  to  be  composed  or  promulgated 
by  St.  Ambrose,  have  reached  our  times.     The  word  choir  or 
quire  comes  from  Greek  choros,  a  company  of  singers  and  dancers ; 
from  which  also  comes  the  word  chorus.    The  prayer-book  spells 
the  word  quire,  and  organ-builders  and  architects  generally  choir. 
Shakespeare  has   it   both   ways.     The  word  has  also  come  to 
mean   the  part  of  the  church   in  which  the  quire  sings.      In 
590,    Gregory  the   Great  was  made  bishop   of   Rome,  and  he 
established  singing-schools.     He  added  four  chants  to  those  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  used  Roman  instead  of  Greek  letters  to  signify 
relative   pitch.     It   is  said  that  Guido,  a  monk   of  Arezzo  in 
Tuscany,  about  1022,  invented  musical  notation  by  means  of  a 
staff  and  points  ;  but  points  or  neumes  were  used  also  without  a 
staff  long  after  this.       Though  without  doubt  singing  was  com- 
mon to  all  classes  to  some  extent,   yet  as  a  science  it  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  church.     St.  Augustine  being  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,   about  597   (with  other  missionaries), 
introduced  the  Roman  religion,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  Roman 
music,  into  this  country. 

It  is  not  settled  when  harmony  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church.  Some  suppose  that  it  shortly  followed  the  introduction 
of  organs  in  the  seventh  century;  though  it  was  but  little  practised 
or  known  in  the  twelfth.  It  appears  that  time,  that  is,  notes 
bearing  relation  in  length  to  each  other,  was  not  practised  till  the 
eleventh  century.  The  music  of  the  church  fell  into  an  uneccle- 
siastical  state,  and  had  become  so  florid  and  so  full  of  musical 
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intricacies  by  about  1549,  the  beginning  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  banished  from  the 
service,  and  the  churchmen  determined  that  it  should  be  re- 
modeled. The  composers  then  were,  and  had  for  some  time 
beeu,  Flemings.  The  great  work  of  reconstruction,  was,  how- 
ever, committed  to  the  immortal  Palestrina,  who  had  been  a 
singer  in  the  pope's  chapel,  and  was  then  about  forty  years  old ; 
and  music  was  by  his  means  retained  in  the  Roman  church.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  music  used  just  previously  to  Palestrina's  time, 
sense  was  sacrificed  to  sound,  but  that  in  Palestrina's  music  every 
syllable  could  be  heard.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  masses 
which  are  complained  of  as  too  elaborate ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  Palestrina's  music  is  exceedingly  intricate  when  compared 
with  our  old  composers;  and  I  prefer  for  church  service  the  more 
distinct  systems  of  Tallis  and  Rogers;  though  I  would  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  florid  music  in  anthems. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  Italy  the  only,  or  even  the  great, 
musical  country  of  Europe.  It  has  been  of  late  years  productive 
of  singers,  but  has  not  produced  so  many  composers  as  either 
Germany,  Flanders,  or  England.  The  great  Italian  schools  were 
founded  by  Flemings,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  pope's 
chapel  in  Rome  was  supplied  with  singers  from  Spain  and 
Flanders.  When  the  Reformation  took  place  in  this  countiy,  and 
the  service  was  changed  from  Latin  to  English,  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  write  the  music  for  the  new  service.  The  first  English 
prayer-book,  commonly  called  King  Edward's  first  prayer- 
book,  was  published  in  1548;  the  second  was  published  in  1549; 
and  the  third  (nearly  identical  with  the  present  one)  in  1552. 
Marbeck  published  his  book  in  1550;  this  is  all  in  unison.  Day 
published  his  great  choral  work  in  1560,  and  again  in  1565. 
Tallis  published  his  service  in  1570,  and  this  is  all  in  harmony. 
It  is  said  to  be  for  festivals,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the 
unison  service  was  still  sometimes  used  for  common  service. 

Gibbons  wrote  between  1610  and  1625.  Barnard  published 
his  church  music  in  1641.  Harmony  was  used  in  anthems  before 
it  was  used  in  chants.  There  is  an  anthem  attributed  to  Henry 
VIII.,  the  words  of  which  are  a  translation  of  the  Latin  hymn, 
"  Te  lucis  ante  terminum."  Anthem,  no  doubt,  means  a  piece 
of  music  sung  antiphonally,  and  in  this  anthem  we  have  parts 
for  decani,  and  parts  for  cantoris,  as  in  services;  we  have  also 
points  and  imitations.  Tallis's  service  is  in  the  equivocal  or  second 
Gregorian  scale,  that  is.  Re  minor  without  t?  Si.  Henry  VIII.'s 
anthem  is  in  the  common  scale  of  Re  minor.  I  know  of  no 
other  harmonized  music  in  the  church  which  is  in  Tallis's  scale : 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  Re  minor  and  Fa  major.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  that  choral  service  became  settled 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it.     Clifford  published  his 
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catliedral  music  in  1660.  Lowe  published  his  Directions  in  1664. 
Playford,  so  late  as  1655  and  167tt,  mentions  the  use  of  both 
unison  and  harmony,  and  gives  the  unison  chants.  Boyce  pub- 
lished his  collection  of  cathedral  music  in  1760. 

Music  to  he  tested. — Every  old  work  of  art  whether  music, 
building,  or  anything  else,  is  historically  interesting  ;  but  in  our 
present  subject  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  antiquarian  tastes. 
Music  recommended  for  use,  must  be  tested  by  its  own  merits, 
not  on  its  pedigree  ;  but  give  the  old  music  the  precedence  if  the 
new  is  not  superior.  One  man  recommends  his  book  as  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns  of  ancient  Christendom,  descended  from  the  age 
of  the  Apostles  ;  another  as  a  collection  of  700  h3rinn  and  psalm 
tunes,  many  written  expressly  for  that  work.  So  it  appears  that 
music  will  go  down  with  the  public  if  it 's  very  old  or  very  new, 
whether  good  or  not. 

Church  Services. — Church  services  are  of  two  kinds — first, 
services  suTig,  as  in  most  cathedrals ;  secondly,  services  said,  as 
in  most  parish  churches.  I  do  not  use  the  word  service  in  its 
musical  sense.  Besides  the  service  itself,  we  have  added  and 
interpolated  music.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  understand 
what  I  mean  by  the  terms  added  and  interpolated.  Added 
music  is  that  which  is  not  part  of  the  service,  but  sung 
either  before  or  after,  such  as  morning  or  evening  hymn.  In- 
terpolated music  is  that  which  is  not  part  of  the  service,  but 
is  inserted  in  the  service,  such  as  a  metrical  psalm  or  hymn  sung 
after  the  third  collect,  or  between  the  Litany  and  Communion,  or 
before  the  sermon.  The  service  of  the  church  is  com]jlete,  without 
added  or  interpolated  music.  It  is  evidently  of  great  consequence 
that  the  service  itself  should  be  well  done — that  is,  good  of  its 
kind.  If  it  is  sung,  it  should  be  well  sung — if  read,  well  read.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  does  not  signify  whether  interpolated  music  is 
well  or  badly  done  ;  but  I  think  it  of  more  consequence  that  the 
service  itself  if  sung  should  be  well  sung,  than  that  the  other 
should  be  well  sung.  This  added  and  interpolated  music  is  of 
two  kinds — first,  anthems  and  sanctuses,  as  in  most  cathedrals ; 
secondly,  metrical  hymns  and  psalms,  as  in  most  parish  churches. 
The  latter  class  (metrical  hymns  and  psalms)  may  be  further 
divided  into  those  sung  in  unison  and  those  sung  in  harmony. 
Some  say  that  everything  practised  in  a  cathedral  may  be  prac- 
tised in  a  parish  church  ;  others  deny  this.  I  think  a  fair  ex- 
amination of  the  Prayer  Book  will  show  how  far  cathedral  usage 
may  be  practised  in  a  parish  church. 

I  shall  hereafter  describe  cathedral  service ;  and  here  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  service  (except  lessons,  epistle,  gospel,  and  (?) 
exhortation  to  communion)  is,  or  ought  to  be,  on  a  musical  note  or 
notes ;  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  two  quires  or  two  divi- 
sions of  the  quire ;  and  that  most  of  the  quire's  part  be  in  harmony. 
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The  common  plan  in  a  parish  church  is  for  the  congregation  to  leave 
all  the  service  to  the  parson  and  clerk,  but  to  have  lots  of  added  and 
interpolated  music  in  which  two  or  three  coarse  men's  voices  drawl 
after  a  clarinet  what  has  been  described  by  the  term  "Gypsy-bass/' 
that  is  the  soprano  part  ("  lead"  they  call  it)  an  octave  too  low, 
whilst  a  crazy  bassoon  plays  the  bass  in  its  proper  octave,  thereby 
frequently  inverting  what  little  is  left  of  the  chord  after  the  total 
abstraction  of  tenor  and  alto.    This  abominable  method  of  murder- 
ing psalm  tunes  should  be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way.  This 
fashion  of  singing  is  followed  in  many  churches  where  they  possess 
an  organ,  and  pretend  to  sing  properly.    (For  further  observations 
on  this,  see  under  the  third  kind  of  Parochial  Service,  and  under 
Uses  of  Parish  Churches?)    Generally  the  village  quire  is  left  to 
itself,  and  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  gallery,  but  now  and  then 
some  parson,  squire,  or  farmer,  knowing  as  much  of  music  as  of 
Hindoostanee,  thinks  to  improve  them  by  condemning  the  whole 
performance,  and  possibly  by  giving  one  or  two  copies  of  some 
music-book,  which  he  fancies  preferable,  and  which,  perhaps,  is 
really  good.     The  attempt,  of  course,  fails  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  give 
a  man  a  tool  unless  you  tell  him  how  to  use  it.     And  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  common  sense  of  a  person  uneducated  in  a 
given  science  is  very  different  from  the  common  sense  of  a  person 
educated  in  that  science.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  music, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  churches  for  music  :  and  I  suppose  no 
man  really  studies  music,  with  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart, 
who  does  not  sometimes  w^onder  at  certain  thinofs  not  havinsr 
struck  him  before.     I  know  a  gentleman  who,  with  the  best 
possible  intention,  gave  some  of  HuUah's  metrical  psalters  to  his 
quire  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they  brought  them  back,  saying  there 
was  "  no  music  in  them  \"     He  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
proceeding ;  but,  in  truth,  he  might  as  well  have  given  a  chro- 
nometer to  a  ploughboy,  and  expected  him  instantly  to  appre- 
ciate the  delicacy  of  its  works  and  accuracy  of  its  movements, 
and  then  have  been  surprised  because  he  disliked  it,  and  wished 
to  return  to  the  clumsy  old  timepiece  bought  at  the  nearest  town 
for  2Z.      We  must  remember  that  these  men's  ears  have  been 
trained  to    like   worthless   music,  and  in   unison   only.      They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  suddenly  to  understand  the  noble 
simplicity  of  our  old  church  music,  which  of  course  depends  on 
all  its  parts  being  sung  for  its  grand  effect=     I  suppose  there  are 
not  fifty  churches  within  fifty  miles  of  Northampton  (cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches  excepted)  in  which  you  can  hear  a  full 
harmony  of  four  parts.  We  often  hear  village  singers  condemned 
as  ignorant,  conceited,  or  unmanageable.    That  they  are  ignorant 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 's  the  fault  of  those  who  ought  to 
teach  them  ;  that  they  are  conceited  is  often  true,  but  conceit  is 
the  result  of  the  ignorance ;  and  that  they  are  unmanageable, 
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when  properly  tried,  I  deny  ;  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  tra<itable  class  of  people.  They  would 
be  fools,  indeed,  to  be  managed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  who  gene- 
rally don't  know  a  minim  from  a  crotchet,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween a  major  and  minor  scale.     I  have  so  many  certificates  and 
witnesses  that  the  roughest  possible  materials  may  be  made  to 
sing  classic  music  in  perfect  time  and  nearly  perfect  tune,  that 
no  doubt  can  longer  exist  on  that  point ;  and  I  am  confident 
that,  with   a   few   hints  from  me,    any  one   else   can  do    the 
same,  at  one-fifth  of  the  time  and  money  with  which  I  have  done 
it.     It  will  not  be  denied  by  most  of  my  hearers  that  the  singing 
in  most  of  our  country  churches  ought  rather  to  be  called  noise 
than  music.     The  clergy  tolerate,  as  addresses  to  God  in  church, 
noises  which  they  would  not  tolerate  in  their  court  yards.     The 
nobles  and  squires  grudge  not  their  200Z.  for  an  opera-box  for  the 
season,  but  give  unwillingly  11.  to  their  village  quire.     There  is 
much  less  objection  to  lay  out  money  on  organs,  than  to  lay  out 
money  or  trouble  on  quires.     People  think  that  when  they  have 
got  an  organ  they  have  done  everything  wanted.     Some,  how- 
ever, wish  to  improve  the  church  music  ;  and,  chiefly  through 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Hullah,  much  is  now  doing  in  the  way  of 
musical  education.     Parsons  and  curates  sometimes  procure,  as 
schoolmaster,  a  man  who  professes  to  be  a  proficient  in  music, 
but  who  frequently  is  a  man  especially  to  be  exempted  from  sole 
government  of  a  musical  class,  or  screeching,  squalling,  drawling, 
and  vile  pronunciations   are  the  results.     If  in  any  parish  it  is 
desired  to  improve  the  church  music,  some  gentleman  or  lady 
must  give  a  considerable  portion  of  their  attention  and  time  to 
the  matter,  or  the  quire  will  not  flourish.     Nothing  can  be  done 
well  without  tirtie,  trouble,  and  money.     Some   persons,  well- 
intentioned,  but  ignorant  of  music,  have  spent  considerable  sums 
in  obtaining  good  tuition  for  a  parish  quire   for  a  short  time, 
thinking,  innocently,  that  a  quire  is  like  a  picture,  which,  when 
painted,  is  permanent.     That  this  is  not  the  case,  they  will  very 
soon  find  out ;  nothing  but  frequent  practice  and  unremitted  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  (or  lady,  as  the  case  may 
be,)  will  secure  the  end.      I  think  it  hardly  possible  for  a  lady, 
however  skilled  in  music,  to  teach  a  quire.  Perhaps  a  weU-wisher 
to  the  national  church,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  members  of 
it,  will  be  repaid  for  the  trouble  taken ;  but  unless  time,  trouble, 
and  money  are  to  be  laid  out  on  it,  it  is  better  not  to  begin.     It 
may  fairly  be  asked,  "  How  comes  it  that  in  England,  where 
music  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a  lady's,  and  not  an  uncommon 
part  of  a  gentleman's,  education,  we  have  such  wretched  attempts 
at  music  in  our  parish  churches,  and  those  attempts  made  only 
by  persons  who  are  striving  for  their  daily  bread,  and  who  have 
neither  the  advantage  of  books  to  learn  from,  time  to  practice  in. 
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or  master  to  teach  them  V  I  leave  others  to  say  all  which  can 
be  said  in  favom'  of  those  numerous  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  after  tormenting  their  Broadwoods  from  Monday  to  Satur- 
day, and  paying  high  fees  to  music  masters  and  mistresses  to 
teach  them  Italian  love  songs,  or  silly  English  ballads,  go  tip- 
toeing to  church  on  a  Sunday,  too  devout  to  "  say"  anything 
in  common  with  "  those  horrid  charity  children,''  and  too  genteel 
to  "  sing''  a  part  in  the  glorious  harmonies  of  Tallis,  Gibbons, 
Farrant,  or  Ravenscroft.  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  more 
proper  or  more  beneficial  use  musical  acquirements  can  be  applied 
than  to  the  music  of  oiu:  churches. 

Clergy  to  learn,  or  not  meddle. — I  think  that  the  clergy  ought 
either  to  learn  music,  or  not  to  meddle  with  the  quire,  further 
than  to  tell  the  singers  what  parts  of  the  service  (if  any)  to  sing  ; 
and  how  often  to  sing  interpolated  music. 

Forming  a  Quire. — I  will  now  suppose  that  some  one  in  a 
parish  wishes  to  form  a  quire,  and  that  there  is  a  room  which  can 
be  used  for  practice,  and  that  money  can  be  got  for  books,  &c., 
and  that  there  are  two  services  on  Sundays,  and  on  a  few  other 
days.  First,  he  must  call  a  meeting  of  the  persons  who  wish  to 
sing ;  argue  with  them  that  it  is  better  not  to  sing  at  all  than  to 
sing  ludicrously  badly ;  tell  them  that,  according  to  the  experience 
of  centuries,  it  is  an  accomplishment  not  to  be  attained  without 
some  painstaking  and  time  ;  but  yet  not  so  difficult  but  that  every 
one  in  bodily  health,  with  no  physical  defects  in  the  vocal  organs, 
may,  by  practice,  become  able  to  sing  easy  music.  He  must 
receive  assurances  of  determination  to  practise  never  less  than 
twice  a  week,  and  at  first  oftener,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  well 
what  they  do  at  all.  He  must  then  explain  that  most  of  the 
music  used  in  country  churches  is  utterly  worthless,  and  that, 
probably,  after  a  time,  they  will  think  so ;  that  church  music 
should  at  all  times  dififer  from  that  used  for  country  dances  and 
secular  songs ;  that  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  sung  is  to 
be  desired,  being  the  great  difference  between  a  musical  instru- 
ment and  a  voice ;  and  that  therefore  they  must  learn  to  read 
fluently  and  distinctly.  He  must  then  try  the  voices  by  singing 
scales.  I  think  a  seraphine  almost  necessary,  as  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  be  able  to  sound  a  note  and  speak  while  it  is 
going  on.  If  the  gentleman  has  a  seraphine,  he  must  play  the 
single  notes  while  the  voices  separately  sing  the  scales.  If  he 
has  not  a  seraphine,  he  may  be  able  to  get  some  one  who  plays 
some  instrument,  as  a  clarinet.  In  most  villages  there  is  such 
a  man.  In  default  of  this,  he  must  use  one  of  Greaves's  pitch- 
pipes.  This  done,  he  can  classify  the  voices  into  the  four  divi- 
sions. I  will  suppose  that  he  gets  eight  sopranos,  four  altos,  two 
tenors,  and  four  basses ;  the  sopranos  and  the  altos  to  be  boys. 
Although  I  would  not  commend  the  use  of  girls  for  the  ostensible 
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quire  in  church,  especially  if  part  of  the  service  is  sung,  yet  I 
would  teach  them,  and  use  them  in  the  secular  quire.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  boys  than  girls  for  altos,  as  girls  can  always  sing- 
soprano,  and  keep  pitch  better  than  boys ;  and  the  singing  alto 
trains  boys  for  their  future  tenor  and  bass  parts.  You  will  hardly 
ever  get  men  altos,  unless  professional  singers. 

For  singing  any  part  of  the  service,  we  must  ensure  the  regular 
attendance  of  basses,  tenors,  altos,  and  sopranos  in  proper  propor- 
tions on  each  side.  Try  to  get  boys  who  are  to  be  apprenticed 
in  the  village  or  town.  Do  not  take  boys  over  nine,  unless  they 
can  read  very  fluently.  In  cases  where  you  feel  certain  of 
keeping  him  as  a  tenor  or  bass  after  his  voice  has  broken,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  boy  who  cannot  read  fluently,  or 
at  a  later  age  than  the  one  I  have  named  ;  but  you  will  not  make 
much  of  a  boy  as  a  soprano,  who  does  not  begin  practice  at 
eight,  and  is  not  able  at  that  age  to  read  tolerably  well. 

Do  not  have  boys'  hair  cropped  close  about  the  ears,  if  they 
are  much  exposed  to  weather,  as  the  exposure  renders  the  ear 
less  susceptible.  Women  are  less  frequently  deaf  than  men. 
Singers  should  not  have  their  throats  bare,  nor  wrapped  with  hot 
neckcloths,  especially  of  worsted.  Women  more  frequently  have 
affections  of  the  throat  than  men. 

It  is  evident  that  the  teaching  must  in  many  cases  be  done  at 
night,  and  a  school-room  is  the  fittest  place.  The  teacher  must 
not  object  to  leaving  his  fireside  after  dinner  for  this  purpose. 
The  persons  forming  the  quire  will  have  to  give  up  occasionally 
part  of  the  time  to  music  which  they  would  otherwise  employ  to 
pecuniary  profit ;  and  the  way  I  would  pay  them  is  this.  In 
most  parishes,  where  there  are  any  people  who  call  themselves 
singers,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  farmers  and  resident  landowners 
to  make  them  a  small  present  at  Christmas,  which  is  commonly 
spent  in  a  pot-house.  The  teacher  or  manager  of  the  quire  should 
go  round  and  ask  all  these  people  what  present  they  would  make 
the  quire.  This  should  be  made  up  to  at  least  half  a  day's  wages 
a  week  for  each  ;  but  I  would  certainly  pay  them  more  or  less 
according  to  proficiency. 

Frequently  persons  with  time  at  their  disposal  would  be  willing 
to  assist ;  or  some  persons  might  allow  labourers  to  leave  work 
an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual  on  two  days  of  the  week.  At 
all  events,  the  money  collected  must  be  under  the  control  of  the 
manager,  and  be  distributed  by  him ;  and  the  best  way  of  spending 
it,  is  to  buy  clothing  or  coals  with  it  in  winter.  An  agreement 
must  be  made  with  the  quire  to  insure  a  regular  attendance  ;  and, 
supposing  two  services,  some  may  be  allowed  to  miss  each  service. 
Of  course,  the  manager  must  make  a  note  of  absentees  without 
reasonable  cause,  and  remember  it  at  the  year's  end.  The  pay- 
ment is  for  time  consumed  in  practice ;  for  they  ought  to  think 
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it  a  high  privilege  to  sing  in  church.  These  people  are  always 
in  a  hurry  to  "  do  something  f  and  if  singing  in  church  is  the 
ultimate  object,  they  will  be  very  anxious  to  display  their  vocal 
powers  in  psalm-drawling  before  they  know  a  minim  from  a 
crotchet.  Some  persuasion  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
doing  this ;  and  to  make  them  feel  that  blundering  through  a 
psalm  tune  is  not  exactly  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  church. 

I  think  that  reading  should  not  be  taught  by  means  of  religious 
books,  as  tending  to  lower  their  value  ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
music  should  not  be  taught  by  means  of  sacred  music,  as  doing  so 
must  lower  the  value  of  the  sacred  words.  The  secular  music  is, 
musically,  the  best  practice. 

Practice-Toom. — I  will  now  describe  the  tackle  necessary  for  a 
quire ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  learn  in  this  matter.  The  worse 
workman  a  man  is,  the  better  tools  he  should  have ;  therefore, 
don't  expect  success  unless  your  quire  is  well  supphed  mth  books, 
desks,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  practice-room  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  quire,  but  never  less  than  thirteen  feet  wide  and  nine  feet 
high,  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  platform  and  rows  of  desks.  If 
the  quire  do  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-two  voices,  I  prefer 
having  desks  in  two  rows;  but  if  there  are  more  than  that  num- 
ber, they  had  better  be  in  three  rows.  Allow  1  ft.  10  in.  width 
for  a  man,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  per  boy  or  girl.  These  desks  must  be 
of  two  or  three  heights,  and  placed  on  a  platform,  having 
steps  of  9  in.  or  more  each.  The  conductor  must  sit  immedi- 
ately iu  front  of  the  desks.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  people 
singing  should  be  able  to  see  the  conductor  beat  time,  and  with- 
out looking  away  from  their  books  much.  The  basses  and  tenors 
are  behind,  the  altos  and  sopranos  in  front ;  and  all  are  to  stand 
at  practice.  The  boys'  heads  must  be  at  the  height  at  which  they 
can  most  conveniently  read  the  books  and  see  the  conductor.  If 
too  low,  they  sing  against  the  desks ;  if  too  high,  they  bend  their 
throats,  and  do  not  see  the  conductor.  In  order  to  effect  this 
equalization,  have  stools,  each  about  1  ft.  4  in.  by  8  in.,  and  of 
these  heights,  2,  5,  8,  11,  and  14  mches.  Of  course  people  look 
better  level,  and  this  plan  would  be  worth  adopting,  if  only  on 
that  account ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  of  gTeat  importance 
musically. 

I  recommend  a  shelf  attached  to  the  bottomof  the  book-desk,  6  in. 
wide,  to  put  candlesticks  on ;  and  you  will  find  Palmer's  double- 
wicked-candle  lamps  the  best  lights  for  the  purj^ose,  as  they  do 
not  alter  in  height.  Have  those  of  thirteen  inches  high,  without 
glass  shades.  To  the  top  of  this  shelf  from  floor  to  be  4  ft.  1  in. 
for  men,  and  S  ft.  7  in.  for  women  and  children.  The  book-desk 
should  be  about  9  in.  wide. 

One  end  of  all  schools  should  be  fitted  with  a  platform  and 
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desks  proper  for  practising  music ;  which  desks,  at  other  times, 
may  be  used  for  one  of  the  classes.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
teach  a  quire  without  a  seraphine,  which,  of  course,  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  conductor's  desk.  At  all  events,  the  conductor 
must  have  a  desk. 

Perhaps  some  will  (when  they  hear  the  word  seraphine)  think 
that  I  recommend  teaching  people  by  ear.  Do  not  go  away  with 
this  idea.  I  recommend  no  such  such  thing  ;  but  do  not  know 
how  you  are,  at  starting,  to  show  a  person  the  nature  of  a  second, 
or  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  without  a  voice  or  an  instrument.  Recol- 
lect that  a  voice  is  an  instrument,  and  a  much  less  certain  one 
than  a  seraphine.  I  prefer  a  seraphine  to  any  other  instrument 
for  that  purpose.  People  do  not  sing  by  ear,  because  they  some- 
times sing  with  a  seraphine.  I  like  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
exemplify  any  interval  or  chord,  and  to  be  able  to  convince  a 
singer,  by  incontestable  evidence,  that  he  is  wrong  or  right. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  practice  of  conductors  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  face.  Most  people  face  the  singers.  I  do  not, 
and  for  this  reason — that  if  you  face  them,  you  reverse  the  beat- 
ing, and  that  is  very  puzzling  to  beginners ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  you  can  have  but  one  system.  Of  course,  the  conductor 
has  a  baton ;  and  I  have  found  a  baton  painted  black  and  white 
in  rings  very  successful.  I  want  some  one  of  the  quire  to  con- 
duct occasionally,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  boy  to  have  two 
forms  of  beating  the  same  time. 

A  chromatic  set  of  Greaves's  pitch-pipes,  thirteen  in  number, 
price  15s.,  will  be  frequently  found  of  service.  Hullah's  standard 
Do  tuning-fork  is  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  made  ;  but, 
of  course,  is  unnecessary  if  you  have  the  pitch-pipes. 

You  want  a  hand  looking-glass,  to  let  pupils  see  the  position 
of  their  own  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue.  They  will  frequently  be 
surprised  at  seeing  that  their  teeth  are  closed  when  they  fancy 
them  wide  open ;  and  their  tongue  hooped  up  when  they  fancy 
it  flat.  At  Norwich,  each  of  the  boys,  when  at  practice,  has  a 
small  round  looking-glass,  costing  about  twopence  each — an 
excellent  plan.  Have  a  wooden  metronome  at  first  to  beat 
time  to. 

Processes  used  in  Music,  and  Mistakes  made. — Learning 
music  is  pleasant  enough  under  a  systematic  teacher ;  but  teach- 
ing music  is,  in  most  cases,  great  labour.  At  the  same  time, 
I  advise  every  one  who  has  a  wish  to  teach  a  quire,  either  to 
go  at  it  in  earnest,  or  not  at  all.  If,  after  a  time,  he  find 
that  the  singers  are  not  in  earnest,  he  had  better  shut  up  his 
books.  I  must,  for  my  purpose,  suppose  both  teacher  and  quire 
in  earnest. 

Every  singer  must  have  an  Instruction  Book.  When  I  began 
teaching,  I  could  not  find  amongst  all  the  instruction  books  any 
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one  which  at  all  answered  my  purpose ;  and  I  was  forced  to 
print  one,  which  certainly  has  answered  my  purpose ;  though  it 
could  be  better  done,  if  done  again.  It  is  necessary  that  an 
instruction  book  for  this  purpose  should  be  systematic  in  its 
arrangement,  clear  in  its  language,  correct  in  its  terms,  and  not 
over  long.  No  one  will  give  proper  expression  to  words  of  which 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning ;  and  therefore  I  recommend 
every  teacher  to  supply  his  pupils  with  an  English  grammar  and 
dictionary  ;  and  be  sure  that  they  understand  what  they  sing. 

Whoever  is  teacher  of  the  quire  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  in  case 
of  the  teacher  telling  a  singer  that  he  made  a  mistake,  when  the 
said  person  thinks  he  made  none,  remember  that  it  is  better  to 
do  a  thing  twice  right  than  once  wrong  ;  and  therefore,  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  do  the  part  again.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
persuade  people  at  first  of  the  use  and  necessity  of  certain  pro- 
cesses. It  is  evident,  that  to  sing  a  note  at  all  you  must  know 
how  high  it  is  ;  and,  if  in  a  tune,  how  long  it  is  in  proportion  to 
other  notes. 

The  plan  of  learning  music  which,  in  all  nations,  has  of  course 
preceded  others,  is  the  learning  by  ear  only  :  which  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  learning  music  at  all,  though  I  have  heard  a  quire 
scramble  through  Jackson's  service  so.  If  we  are  to  sing  words, 
we  must  use  some  process  to  enable  us — Istly,  To  sing  with 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  ;  2ndly,  To  sing  in  tune — that 
is,  to  sing  notes  at  their  relative  pitch  ;  3rdly,  To  sing  in  time — 
that  is,  to  sing  notes  of  proper  relative  length  ;  4thly,  To  sing 
with  proper  connexion,  strength,  and  expression.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  class  of  mistakes  connected  with  each  of  these 
processes. 

Process  to  enable  us  to  sing  %vith  proper  Pronunciation. — 
A  well-educated  good  reader  is  superior  to  an  ill-educated  and 
bad  reader,  not  only  in  the  pronunciation  of  each  word,  but  in 
the  quality  of  his  sounds,  in  the  observance  of  stops,  emphasis, 
proper  inflection — thus  : 

"  Hope  while  I  moum,"  &c.     (Both  ways.) 

Before  a  person  can  sing  a  word  properly,  he  must  be  able  to 
pronounce  it  properly  in  a  common  voice  :  therefore  it  is  ad- 
visable to  teach  singers  to  read  aloud,  with  proper  pronunciation, 
phrasing,  &c. 

Mistakes  in  Pronunciation. — I  divide  these  into  nine  classes. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Take  care  of  the  consonants,  and  the 
vowels  will  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  pretty  true.  Some 
will  say,  that  attention  must  not  be  -withdrawn  from  theii'  prayers 
by  attention  to  pronunciation  ;  but  /  say,  that  another  person's 
mispronunciation  takes  my  attention  from  my  subject,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not.     We  then  come  to  the  question  of  what  is  right 
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pronunciation.  I  would  settle  this  by  a  jury  of  the  best  cathe- 
dral singers. 

Some  words  are  pronounced  differently  in  music  and  in  con- 
versation :  for  instance,  we  say  "  the  wind  blows  strongly/'  but 
we  sing  "  when  winds  breathe  soft.''  We  say  "  I  acknowledge  it," 
but  we  sing  "  we  acknowledge  thee."  There  are  two  pronuncia- 
tions of  a  in  certain  positions,  the  close  and  broad  a  :  for  instance, 
what  I  call  "  grant"  some  pronounce  "  grant ;"  and  what  many 
young  ladies  would  pronounce  "  Papa  went  to  Bath  half  a  year 
ago,"  others  would  call  "  Papa  went  to  Bath  half  a  year  ago." 
Now,  I  cannot  say  that  this  close  a  is  wrong,  but  it  is  certainly 
advisable  for  all  musicians  to  use  the  broad  a. 

There  are  some  words  in  the  English  language  which  have 
mute  h  at  the  beginning — as  /tonour,  /lour  ;  and  there  are  others 
in  which  the  h  is  pronounced  by  some  people  and  not  by  others : 
for  instance,  what  I  pronounce  tumble,  others  pronounce  umble. 
In  Beasley's  Dictation  Exercises,  we  are  actually  told  that  the 
h  in  "  hie"  is  not  pronounced  !  There  are  many  words  which 
are  accented  differently  by  different  people  :  for  instance,  "  illus- 
trated" and  "  illustrated  ;"  "  interesting"  and  "  interesting  ;" 
"  acceptable"  and  "  acceptable." 

Change  of  Accent. 

Blasphemy  for  blasphemy. 
Theater  for  theatre. 
Mischievous  for  mischievous. 

You  are  not  likely  to  misaccent  words  properly  set  to  music, 
as  the  bars  regulate  the  accent.  Some  syncopations  induce, 
though  they  do  not  necessitate,  misaccentuation  ;  as  in  Paxton's 
"  Upon  the  poplar  bough,"  at  the  words  "  die  along ;"  and  in 
Webbe's  "  When  winds  breathe  soft,"  in  alto,  at  the  word  "  trou- 
bled," Sometimes  suspensions  do  the  same  as  in  Gibbon's  "  Be- 
nedictus,"  tenor,  at  the  word  "  beginning."  Sometimes  we  find 
an  unaccented  syllable  in  an  accented  place,  as  in  Tallis's  "  Sanc- 
tus,"  at  the  words  "  Holy,  holy,  holy ;"  and  in  the  "  Gloria,"  at 
the  words,  "  Sittest  at  the  right."  In  these  cases,  give  the  proper 
accent  to  the  words,  and  disregard  the  natural  accent  of  the 
music.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  proper  accent  to 
the  words,  if  the  composer  has  disregarded  it.  Nowhere  can  be 
found  a  more  senseless  misaccent  than  in  HandeFs  "  Messiah." 
He  has  got  seven  times  "  a  great" — "  The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light."  No  one  would  read  this 
otherwise  than  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light."  There  is  a  very  bad  misaccent  in  Boyce's  "  Jubi- 
late, in  C,"  at  "  good  of."     (See  also  under  Chanting) 
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Cutting  out  of  Letters. 


Ht^av'n  for  lieaven. 
Gott'n  for  gotten. 
Deceiv'd  for  deceived. 
O'fcnded  for  offended, 
kin'ess  for  kindness. 


Ple.irt'ly  for  heartily. 
Mis'rable  for  miserable. 
Gif 's  for  gifts. 
J'y  for  joy.  _ 
Y'iec  for  voice. 


Gutting  off  of  Letters. 


Mornin'  for  morning. 
Secun'  for  second, 
'n,  an',  'nd,  for  and. 
T'  for  to. 


Jus'  for  just. 
Host'  for  hosts, 
'oly  for  holy, 
'ear  for  hear. 


When  a  final  consonant  is  cut  off,  it  is  often  added  to  the  next 
word,  if  it  begins  with  a  vowel.  When  and  comes  before  ever, 
we  often  hear  the  meaning  changed  by  cutting  off  d,  separating 
a  and  n,  or  cutting  off  a,  and  joining  n  to  the  next  word  ;  as, 
"  now  a  never  shall  be,''  "  Almighty  n'ever  living.''  The  two  most 
common  errors  of  this  class  in  this  part  of  England  are,  cutting 
off  initial  /is  and  final  ^s.  The  6th  verse  of  the  20th  Psalm 
is  good  practice  for  h^.  Sometimes  people  omit  an  initial  h,  and 
put  an  accent  on  the  succeeding  vowel,  as  if  that  made  up  for  it. 

Change  of  Letters. 


Holee  for  holy. 
Yoly  for  holy. 
Year  for  hear. 
Heavm  for  heav'n. 
Nothink  for  nothing. 
Aumen  for  amen. 


Salvashun  for  salvation. 
Greater  for  creator. 
Ta  for  to. 
Persun  for  person. 
Wilderniss  for  wilderness. 
Presunt  for  present. 
Nati\dtee  for  nativity. 

Transposition  of  Letters. 

Childern  for  children.  |  Hunderd  for  hundred. 

Addition  of  Letters. 

Dadd  for  add. 


Emmur  for  Emma. 


N( 


for 


Year  for  ear. 
Yever  for  ever. 

When  letters  are  added  at  the  beginning  of  words,  they  are 
often  the  last  consonants  cut  off  the  preceding  words,  as  in  the 
two  last  examples. 

Division  of  Vowels. 


Eiinity  for  unity. 
MaiJuntain  for  mountain. 
le  for  I. 


Tiime  for  time, 
iiwherefore  for  wherefore. 


Lengthening  of  Consonants. 


I^let  for  let. 
Shal-1  for  shall. 


Amen-n  for  amen. 
Ij-listen  for  listen. 


Mispronunciation  of  "  the.'* 

Tha  \ 

rp/^"^  I  before  a  consonant. 

Thee) 

Th'  before  a  vowel. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  "  the"  before  a  consonant  cannot 
be  shown  on  paper. 
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Doubtless,  the  English  language  is  becoming  more  corrupt  in 
accent  and  sound,  and  the  man  of  quantity  and  pronunciation 
is  out- voted  by  the  public,  and  said  to  be  pedantic.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  give  way  to  the  modern  corruptions  in  church  ser- 
vice. If  you  say  "  it  does  not  Tnatter'  whether  a  clergyman  uses 
wrong  or  right  pronunciation,  whether  he  contracts  his  past 
tenses  and  perfect  participles,  and  cuts  off  his  initial  hs  or  his 
final  ^s  ;  whether  the  clerk  says  "  amen''  or  "  /daymen,''  and  the 
quire  "  the  vice  of  the  Lurd  of  'ost"  for  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts" — then  others  may  say,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
service  is  one  way  or  another  ;  whether  the  minister  cuts  out  the 
Litany  (as  I  heard  done  lately),  or  cuts  out  the  morning  sermon, 
contrary  to  express  directions  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  whether  the 
people  sit  and  say  nothing,  instead  of  kneel  and  say  the  Litany  ; 
whether  they  communicate  at  least  three  times  a  year,  or  never 
go  near  the  Communion  table.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  argu- 
ment "  it  does  not  matter.'"  But  people  are  fond  of  sapng,  you 
should  not  notice  any  mispronunciation  or  unrubrical  perform- 
ances :  I  say,  that  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  must  notice  it, 
just  as  a  person's  devotion,  ever  so  warm,  will  not  prevent  his 
noticing  wet  mud  thrown  in  his  face.  One  is  nastiness  applied  to 
my  ears,  and  the  other  nastiness  applied  to  his  mouth.  Nor  is  it 
a  valid  argument  to  say  that  parson  A.  or  squire  B.  pronounce  a 
certain  word  in  a  certain  way,  which  I  say  is  wrong.  If  it  is 
wrong,  it  is  wrong  whether  parson  A.  or  squire  B.  pronounce  it  so 
or  not ;  and  if  right,  it  is  right  whether  I  say  so  or  not.  I  said 
to  a  clergyman  once,  "  You  do  duty  pretty  well,  but  you  leave 
out  all  your  final  ^s."  "  Oh  !  I  know  I  do,"  said  he  ;  "  I  dont 
want  to  pronounce  'em." 

Processes  to  enable  us  to  sing  in  Tune. — The  relative  pitch 
of  notes  is  shown  by  their  place  on  the  staff.  The  common 
Eaglish  plan  of  learning  intervals,  &c.,  is  to  sing  only  words  to 
notes,  giving  to  the  notes  as  distinguishing  names  the  letters 
A  B  C  D  E  F  G. 

There  is  also  the  Sol-fa  system,  with  fixed  Do,  which  is  the 
system  long  since  adopted  in  Italy  ;  and  which  is  now  in  England 
often  called  Hullah's  system.  In  this  system  Sol  is  always  G, 
whether  b  G  or  J  G,  and  so  on,  merely  using  the  Italian  names. 
La,  Si,  Do,  &c.,  instead  of  the  English  names,  A,  B,  C,  &c.  These 
names  are  sung  to  the  music  in  order  to  learn  it. 

There  is  also  the  Sol-fa  system  with  moveable  Do,  which  has 
been  attempted  by  some  people  ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has 
met  with  any  success.  Do  is  always  the  tonic,  Re  the  second  of 
the  scale,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  every  note  has  seven  singing  names. 
In  addition  to  this,  as  Do  is  moveable,  the  English  name  is  used 
to  signify  the  special  note. 
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There  is,  fourthly,  the  Sol-fa  system  with  moveable  Do  and 
another  set  of  names,  as  Ri,  Lu,  Su,  &c.,  for  flats  and  sharps,  as 
recommended  by  Jackson  of  Masham. 

All  these  systems  are  unconnected  with  any  special  manner  of 
keeping  time.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  several 
systems  are  these  : 

The  third  and  fourth  systems  (those  with  moveable  Do)  are  so 
difficult,  that  no  one  should  attempt  them  but  those  who  wish  to 
occupy  as  much  time  as  possible  in  learning.  Besides  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  fifteen  names  for  each  visible  note,  there  is  what 
I  think  a  fatal  objection  to  the  plan,  which  is  this — that  when 
you  modulate,  to  be  consistent,  you  must  change  the  name  of  all 
the  notes;  and  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  person,  singing  from  a 
voice  part,  to  know  when  a  modulation  is  going  to  take  place,  or 
into  what  scale  the  piece  has  modulated,  when  the  modulation 
is  heard. 

The  first,  or  common  English  plan,  is  of  course  musically 
correct,  but  it  occasions  what  ever}^  churchman  ought  to  avoid  as 
far  possible — the  bungling  over  the  most  holy  words.  In  con- 
sidering this  system,  recollect  that  cathedral  boys  are  commonly 
taught  scales  and  exercises  by  the  fixed  Sol-fa  system,  and  that 
they  have  two  church  services,  and  a  good  deal  of  practice  besides, 
every  day.     The  men  have  generally  been  choristers. 

The  second  system  has  been  found  to  answer  far  best,  and  after 
all  that  I  have  heard,  seen,  and  done,  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  immense  superiority  of  this  system  to  all  others,  that,  if  I 
could,  it  should  be  introduced  into  every  cathedral  in  the  land — 
into  every  school  and  quire,  and,  in  fact,  become  the  only  vocal 
system  known  in  this  country.  It  is  far  easier  to  Sol-fa  a  tune 
than  to  sing  words  to  it,  therefore  you  learn  a  new  piece  of  music 
by  two  easy  steps  instead  of  one  very  hard  one,  and  in  half  the 
time.  It  saves  hacking  about  sacred  words,  because  you  get  the 
music  properly  up  before  you  sing  words  at  all ;  an  advantage 
which  ought  to  be  thought  much  of  by  every  churchman.  It 
enables  the  conductor  and  singers  to  detect  mistakes  in  MS. 
music  :  no  slight  advantage,  I  can  tell  you.  It  enables  singers 
to  practise  an  infinite  number  of  exercises,  which  cannot  exist 
under  the  A  B  C  system ;  by  which  exercises  pupils  attain  a 
knowledge  of  intervals  and  time,  management  of  the  voice,  &c. 
/would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  quire  who  could  not 
Sol-fa  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  any  given  amount  of  excellence  can 
be  reached  by  that  means,  in  half  the  time  in  which  it  can  be 
reached  in  any  other  way. 

There  are  two  ways  of  Sol-faing  slurs  :  one  is,  in  Sol-faing,  to 
disregard  the  slur,  and  sing  the  notes  to  their  several  names  ;  and 
the  other  is,  to  sing  all  the  notes  under  the  slur  to  the  name  of 
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the  first.  Hullah's  pupils  sing  them  separately  unless  told  to 
slur  them.  I  have  taught  people  to  slur  them  unless  told  to  sing 
them  separately;  because  they  then  have  slurs  where  they  are 
to  come  with  words.  One  plan  or  other  must  be  adopted,  and 
of  course  the  whole  quire  must  adopt  the  same  plan. 

The  teacher  must  explain  to  all  the  class  the  eleven  principal 
lines  used  in  music,  called  collectively  the  great  staff ;  of  which 
one  (middle  Do  line)  is  omitted  between  the  bass  and  soprano 
staves.     Afterwards,  he  must  explain  the  separate  staves.     There 


M-fc 


is  a  very  incorrect  and  injurious  system  extant,  of  placing  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts  on  the  soprano  staff  an  octave  above  their 
real  pitch.  He  must  endeavour  to  show,  that  if  a  man  at- 
tempts to  sing  the  soprano  part  (the  "lead,''  as  it  is  often 
called),  he  really  sings  it  an  octave  too  low ;  and  that,  by  so 
doing,  he  will  very  often  be  singing  below  the  bass  voice,  which 
is  like  making  a  man  walk  on  his  head  instead  of  his  heels. 
This  inversion  of  the  soprano  and  bass,  if  possible,  should  be 
illustrated  practically.  He  must  endeavour  to  get  one  or  more 
chords  sung,  as  Do,  Sol,  Mi,  Do,  and  then  let  the  same  voices  sing 
an  unison,  as  Sol,  Sol.  The  probabihty  is  that  they  will  vote  the 
harmony  the  most  beautiful ;  and,  if  so,  he  will  have  done  much. 
Let  them  read  a  sentence  or  two  very  slowly  on  these  chords. 
The  tenor  and  alto  parts  must  never  be  sung  from  wrong 
staves.  If  Hullah's  Manual  is  used  for  tenors,  they  must  be  made 
perfectly  to  understand  that  they  are  singing  it  an  octave  lower 
than  it  is  written. 

It  is  easier  for  beginners  to  sing  from  single  parts  than  from 

scores. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  "  bad  ear''  is  divisible  into  two 
imperfections,  unconnected  with  each  other.  One  is,  an  imper- 
fection, or  want  of  tuition,  in  the  aural  nerves,  by  which  a  person 
is  ignorant  whether  he  sings  in  tune  or  not ;  and  the  other  is  an 
imperfection,  or  want  of  tuition,  in  the  vocal  organs,  by  which  a 
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person  does  not  make  the  note  he  wishes,  but  which  does  not 
prevent  his  knowing  it  is  wrong  when  sung. 

"  A  good  start  is  half  the  battle/'  In  a  cathedral,  they  begin 
different  parts  in  different  ways  ;  and  there  are  three  ways  of 
beginning  the  prose  psalms.  I  like  a  decided  firm  start,  steadily 
and  distinctly  pronounced ;  and  to  ensure  that,  I  wish  to  have  all 
church  music  begun  in  this  way : 


i 


r  ^    1:=^ 


-&- 


^ 


-G 


7^ — 
0  come  let  us,  &c. 


First,  the  organist  to  sound  the  key,  and  the  octave  below  it, 
then  the  chord  with  which  the  piece  begins,  and  then  again  strike 
the  chord  (bass  excepted)  for  the  quire  to  begin.  The  key  and 
chord  is  to  be  sounded  just  in  the  same  way  when  the  words 
begin  with  one  part  only,  as  some  Te,  Beums,  &c ;  the  position 
of  the  chord  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  notes  the  voices  come  in 
upon.  If  the  piece  begins  not  on  part  of  the  chord  of  the  key, 
the  key  is  to  be  sounded  first,  and  then  the  note  or  chord  mth 
which  the  piece  begins. 

Mistakes  in  Tune. — If  organists  began  all  church  music  in 
my  way,  they  would  avoid  a  great  number  of  bad  starts.  They 
know  how  difficult  a  start  is,  and  compensate  for  the  timidity  of 
the  leading  side  by  making  both  sides  begin,  and  by  playing  the 
organ  /;  whilst  often  the  quire  sing  p2X  Nothing  is  more  sense- 
less. I  like  the  organ  only  common  loudness,  and  only  one 
quire  to  begin,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed,  but  to  begin 
rather  /  on  the  first  syllable.  Don't  whimper  and  feel  for 
your  note;  you  had  much  better  now  and  then  sing  a  note 
quite  out  of  tune  than  be  constantly  singing  fearfully,  or  rather 
only  whimpering,  especially  at  starting.  Instead  of  making 
a  crescendo  and  rallentando  of  the  beginning,  it  should  be 
slightly  a  diminuendo  and  accelerando.  Let  everyone  in  the 
church  know  when  you  begin,  and  avoid  this  cowardly  way  of 
singing.  Quires  who  sing  without  an  organ  generally  make 
crescendo  and  accelerando  of  the  beginning.  Very  frequently  in 
a  parish  church  you  hardly  hear  the  first  verse  of  a  chant,  or  the 
first  line  of  a  tune,  because  the  singers  are  undecided  about  their 
notes.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  a  clerk  give  out  the  psalm, 
then  the  organ  play  the  tune  through,  then  the  clerk  read  part 
of  the  psalm,  and  drive  the  key  out  of  the  people's  ears,  and 
then  the  singers  begin  all  wrong.  Frequently  a  cathedral  quire 
are  shaky  at  starting,  sing  the  two  or  three  beginning  syllables 
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in  a  hurried  way,  as  if  afraid  of  being  left  behind  by  the  organist ; 
and  make  a  crescendo  of  the  few  beginning  measures. 

In  singing  on  one  note,  especially  with  the  minister,  take  care 
not  to  flatten:  some  ministers  do  not  keep  pitch  well.  It  is 
excellent  practice  for  a  minister  or  quire  to  chant  a  psalm  or  two 
through  on  one  note,  holding  the  note  down  on  an  organ  or 
seraphine.  You  may  use  any  note  between  Re  and  Do,  chiefly 
using  Fa  or  Sol,  or  you  may  chant  twelve  or  fourteen  verses  on 
one  note  and  then  change;  mind  you  really  sing  the  words, 
don't  talh  them.  I  think  quires  who  always  practise  and  sing  in 
church  without  an  instrument,  flatten  more  than  those  who 
sometimes  practice  with,  and  sometimes  without  one. 

There  are  certain  intervals,  and  certain  positions  of  notes,  in 
which  people  are  likely  to  be  out  of  tune.  Whenever  a  piece  of 
music  goes  out  of  its  original  scale,  take  care  of  your  intervals ; 
generally,  there  is  a  tendency  to  sing  the  third  and  seventh  of  a 
major  scale  flat,  to  sing  the  seventh  and  sixth  of  a  descending 
minor  scale  too  sharp.  It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  change  sud- 
denly from  the  major  to  the  minor  mode  of  a  key,  as  in  Cooke's 
glee,  "  How  sleep  the  brave ;"  it  is  easier  to  go  from  minor  to 
major,  as  in  Lord  Momington's  "  Hail,  hallowed  fane."  Some- 
times in  the  Psalms  of  the  day  there  is  a  complete  change  of 
sense,  as  in  the  fourth  evening;  then  you  want  change  of  chant, 
a  major  and  minor;  some  organists  will  use  the  same  chant,  first 
major  and  then  minor,  or  the  reverse.  This  is  excessively  hard.  I 
have  never  heard  it  well  done  ;  and  I  think,  after  all,  the  diffe- 
rence is  not  enough.  I  far  prefer  having  two  distinct  chants,  one 
in  the  major,  and  the  other  in  the  minor  scale  of  the  same  key; 
the  contrast  is  then  apparent  to  every  one,  and  the  quire  will  do 
it  better.  I  cannot  at  all  approve  of  the  numerous  changes  of 
chant  used  in  some  churches.  Basses  have  a  disagreeable  trick 
which  T  will  notice  here ;  they  will  sing  a  note  an  octave  above 
or  below  what  is  written,  especially  the  last  note  ;  this  weakens 
the  bass  part.  In  case  of  both  being  written,  the  teacher  should 
scratch  out  one,  and  the  same  one,  in  all  the  books. 

Processes  to  enable  us  to  sing  in  Time. — The  relative  length 
of  sounds  is  shown,  as  you  all  know,  by  different  shapes  of  notes, 
and  tunes  are  divided  into  measures  of  equal  value  by  bars; 
bars  in  single  parts  are  an  introduction  of  the  last  century. 
Accent  is  also  regulated  by  bars,  as  will  be  noticed  presently. 
People  may  get  through  a  psalm  tune  or  any  song,  in  which  the 
parts  move  exactly  together,  without  knowing  much  about 
time;  but  if  ignorant  of  time,  they  will  make  a  great  mess 
of  music  in  which  the  parts  do  not  move  together;  a  knowledge 
of  time,  then,  is  indispensable.  There  are  several  methods  of 
keeping  time;  1st.  Beating  time  with  the  foot,  which  should 
never  be  practised  by  vocal  performers;  2nd.  Beating  with  a 
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stick  to  conduct  other  performers,  vocal  and  instmmental ;  8rd. 
Beating  with  the  hand  in  many  forms,  to  keep  oneself  in  time, 
as  practiced  by  vocal  performers.  I  have  noticed  that  vocal 
performers  who  do  not  beat  with  the  hand,  often  have  a  way  of 
markinof  time  with  the  head,  like  a  Chinese  mandarin  in  a  tea- 
shop ;  or  with  the  voice,  especially  in  the  semibreves  m  tnple 
time  psalm  tunes,  as  in  Bedford  tune : — 


Si      so-ol   mi      do-o    si        la- a    sol        fa- a 
How  ble-est  is       he-e  who    ne-er  con-se-ents. 

Be  on  your  guard  against  these  errors.  A  quire  will  make  no 
progress,  except  in  plaguing  their  teacher,  and  bothering  the 
organist  until  they  are  good  timeists.  Therefore,  the  only  question 
is  how  most  quickly  to  arrive  at  the  desired  knowledge.  Who- 
ever teaches  a  quire  will  be  much  plagued  by  different  singers 
choosing  to  beat  time  in  different  ways. 

Suppose  100  soldiers  chose  to  do  their  exercise  in  100  diffe- 
rent ways,  would  you  excuse  them  because  they  all  agreed  in 
firing  their  muskets?  Would  you  allow  one  to  march  left  first, 
another  right  first ;  one  to  carry  his  musket  over  his  shoulder, 
another  under  his  arm,  &c.?  This  would  not  be  allowed  ;  not 
only  because  it  would  look  ill,  but  because  it  would  be  a  source 
of  all  kinds  of  serious  mistakes.  Be  consistent,  and  be  careful  to 
beat  time  in  one  form.  There  are  several  forms  adopted  for 
conductors,  and  by  teachers,  and  1  will  only  state  that  I  think 
the  plan  recommended  by  Hullah  answers  best.  If  you  wish 
for  success,  implicitly  obey  your  conductor.  Here  I  will  show 
you  the  difference  between  a  HuUah's  class  and  a  country 
quire.  If  a  person  goes  into  a  class  under  Mr,  Hullah,  he  goes 
through  a  certain  number  of  exercises,  and  obeys  a  certain 
number  of  orders,  relating  to  time,  &c. :  after  leaving  these  ele- 
mentary classes,  the  pupil  never  goes  back  to  them,  and  there- 
fore if  any  difference  in  beating  time  or  exercises  is  made  in  the 
advanced  class,  it  does  not  signify,  the  pupil  has  not  two  systems 
to  follow.  Now,  in  a  church  quire,  new  comers  come  one  at  a 
time,  and  cannot  go  through  a  long  series  of  elementary  exercises 
before  they  sing  with  the  advanced  quire,  because  no  organist 
or  teacher  could  get  time  to  have  classes  of  one  each  going  on 
the  whole  year  round.  All  which  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  new 
comers  a  few  lessons  by  themselves,  then  put  them  into  the  team, 
but  frequenth^  to  give  the  whole  quire  an  easy  lesson,  telling  the 
new  comers  to  leave  out  in  church  certain  pieces  of  music.  It 
also  follows,  that  whatever  system  of  beating  time  is  adopted  for 
beginners  must  be  followed  by  advanced  pupils. 

I  adopt  three  methods  of  beating  time: — 1st,  from  right  elbow 
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and  striking  left  hand  ;  2nd,  from  right  elbow  without  striking 
left  hand,  with  only  first  finger  extended ;  3rd,  from  right  wrist 
only,  with  only  first  finger  extended.  Mind  when  you  beat  from 
the  elbow  that  every  other  joint  is  stiff,  and  when  you  beat  from 
the  wrist  that  the  finger  is  stiff.  Of  these  three  fashions  of 
beating,  I  only  occasionally  use  the  first,  and  you  will  be  curious 
to  know,  perhaps,  what's  the  use  of  hitting.  It  tells  a  conductor 
and  the  quire  generally  whether  any  and  every  one  is  in  time  by 
the  sound;  the  second  fashion  I  wish  people  to  use  at  practice; 
the  third  I  wish  them  to  use  in  church  and  at  concerts,  unless 
they  are  told  to  use  none:  but  mind,  I  consider  it  necessary  that 
the  whole  quire  should  beat  time  at  all  practices,  and  at  concerts 
and  services,  unless  there  is  a  conductor  to  look  at,  or  an  organ. 
When  a  quire  are  learning  time,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  make 
them  beat  from  a  metronome  without  sinmnof.  This  metronome 
may  be  a  simple  wooden  one,  such  as  I  have  used,  or  a  lead 
weight  with  a  string,  or  MaelzeFs  metronome.     As  a  rule,  beat 

time  sharply,  thus :   one',  two',  three',    not    o ne,    tw o, 

thr ee. 

Mistakes  in  Time. — I  presume  that  you  follow  the  plan  of 
beating  time  just  now  recommended.  There  are  several  Italian 
words  used  to  denote  different  rates  of  time,  as  largo,  adagio,  &c. 
There  are  also  some  which  are  used  joined  to  these,  or  to  the 
words  relating  to  effect,  as  ^poco,  jnu,  &c.  You  must  get  up  the 
meaning  of  all  these.  Half  the  beauty  of  music  depends  on  con- 
trasts of  power  and  pace,  just  as  painting  depends  on  light  and 
shade.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  practice  some  quires  have 
of  talking  in  a  hurried  way  the  few  first  syllables.  You  will  find 
that  music  in  f  and  f  time  is  the  hardest  to  keep  a  quire  together 
in.  Beginners  constantly  make  mistakes  at  syncopations,  even 
such  simple  cases  of  it  as  in  triple  time  psalm  tunes,  when  a  minim 
precedes  a  semibreve  in  the  same  measure,  as  in  Bedford  tune 


which  they  sing  1 


is: 


=5^ 


mi      re        do      do 


It  is  customary  to  slacken  time  at  the  end  of  tunes  ;  that  is,  to 
sing  the  three  or  four  last  measures  as  if  they  had  rail,  over 
them.  To  do  this,  with  a  stick  to  look  at,  when  the  quire  is  up 
to  time,  is  easy  enough  ;  but  to  do  it  well  together  in  church  with 
an  organ  is  very  difficult,  and  requires  much  practice.  The  pace 
at  which  music  is  sung  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  opinion.  About 
the  relative  length  of  notes,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  ; 
except  that  in  solos  great  liberty  is  taken,  and  in  other  music  we 
have  rallentando  passages.     The  words  are  the  great  guide  to 
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the  pace.  Pieces  of  music  are  often  sung  at  the  same  pace  by- 
men  at  opposite  ends  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  perhaps  never 
heard  the  said  pieces  done  by  others.  Different  cathedrals 
differ  a  Httle  in  their  accustomed  rates  of  singing.  Generally,  I 
think  psalm  tunes  are  sung  very  much  too  slow  in  our  parish 
churches  ;  and  this  occasions  taking  breath  in  wrong  places. 

Processes  to  enable  us  to  sing  tvith  proper  Connexion, 
Strength,  and  Expression. — One  of  the  great  means  of  gaining 
proper  command  of  breath,  and  proper  expression,  is  a  frequent 
and  careful  j)ractice  of  scales  of  very  long  notes,  combining  a 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  ;  as 


ff^g^ 


^5^=F 


La Si 


so  as  to  gel  good  command  of  breath.  Each  of  these  notes  ought 
to  be  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  men  ought  to  get  up  to  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  seconds  on  a  detached  note  Nothing  shows  want 
of  tuition  more  than  taking  breath  in  wrong  places.  Proper 
taking  of  breath,  with  the  upper  part  especially,  will  be  a  never- 
ending  source  of  trouble  to  the  teacher.  Nature  seems  to  incline 
people  to  take  breath  just  where,  in  most  c^ses,  they  ought  not — 
namely,  at  the  bars.  They  hardly  ever  ai'e  right  in  taking  breath 
at  a  bar.  When  breath  ought  to  be  taken  at  a  bar,  the  teacher 
ought  to  tell  you.  T  have  marked  my  books  with  breath  marks 
to  ensure  all  the  voices  of  one  part  taking  breath  at  the  same 
places.  Of  course  you  must  never  take  breath  in  a  word,  nor, 
when  possible  to  avoid  it,  between  two  w^ords  closely  connected. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  new  comers  take  breath  half  a  dozen 
times  in  one  glee  in  the  middle  of  words,  or  between  connected 
words,  as  "  Stream  of  mu  (breath)  sic  winds ;"  "  That  would  not 
cease  but  (breath)  cried  the  more-''  You  break  up  the  phrases 
by  taking  breath  in  wrong  places.  When  you  w^ant  to  take 
breath  open  your  chest  well,  and  take  it  quickly  and  noiselessly. 
Even  Plandel  has  committed  the  grievous  error  of  not  only  mak- 
ing a  rest  at  a  word,  but  actually  in  a  syllable.  In  the  bass  song, 
•'  He  layeth  the  beams,''  m  the  word  vjind  he  has  two  quaver 
rests,  and  in  the  word  ivalls  three  semiquaver  rests.  In  Judas 
Maccabeus,  "  From  mighty  kings,"  in  the  word  smile  is  a  minim 
rest  and  quaver  rest.  He  and  other  composers  have  done  it  in 
the  word  "  Amen."  Nothing  tells  more  strongly  the  apathy  of 
the  pupil,  or  unskilfulness  of  the  teacher,  than  wrong  breath- 
taking. To  get  good  quality,  you  must  not  pinch  your  throat 
up,  hoop  up  your  tongue,  or  shut  your  teeth  ;  but  recollect, 
you  will  make  very  bad  notes  with  your  teeth  open,  if  your 
tongue  is  hooped  up.  You  must  always  make  the  variable 
cavity  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  as  large  as  you  can,  consistently 
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with  distinct  pronunciation.  Till  you  get  into  the  habit  of  put- 
ting the  back  of  your  tongue  down,  you  will  neither  produce 
powerful  nor  pure  notes.  Do  not  push  out  your  chin  or  pout 
your  lips. 

The  effect  and  power  of  music  is  indicated  by  Italian  words, 
such  as  legato,  raosso,  forte,  piano,  except  staccato,  which  is 
shown  by  little  dashes  placed  over  notes.  Try  a  glee  without 
regarding  p  and  /,  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  then  try  it 
with  all  the  expression  marked,  and  you  will  be  at  once  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  expression.  It  is  common  to 
confound  p)  and  adagio,  and  /  and  andante, — that  is,  to  sing 
slowly  when  you  sing  p,  and  quickly  when  you  sing  /  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd.  There  is  great  lack  of  p  and  /,  and  other 
expressions,  in  our  cathedral  music,  especially  in  Tallis,  Rogers, 
&c.,  which  want  it  most. 

Sing  out  last  notes  of  pieces  of  music  unless  marked  dim.,  as 
they  sometimes  are.  When  you  change  from  forte  to  piano, 
mind  not  to  flatten  at  the  piano  part.  In  singing  part  music, 
there  must  be  no  private  judgment  exercised  by  the  quire  as  to 
expression.  The  less  the  teacher  exercises  his  private  judgment 
the  better ;  but  there  are  cases  where  he  must.  There  are  many 
minutiae  under  this  Jiead  which  I  have  not  time  to  explain. 
Even  if  the  teacher  tells  you  to  sing  forte  where  it  would  be 
better  piano  ;  or  staccato  where  it  would  be  better  legato,  do  so, 
rather  than  have  some  doing  one  thing  and  some  the  other.  If 
the  book  contains  any  order,  neither  teacher  nor  quire  must  do 
otherwise.  Do  not  make  squeezed-out  notes  "E^,  unless  marked. 
I  find  the  basses  do  this  fault  more  than  other  parts. 

There  is  a  frightful  habit  prevalent  amongst  all  ranks  of 
singers  who  have  not  been  taught  to  sing  part  music,  which  is, 
slurring  notes  and  syllables  together  —  that  is,  carrying  one 
syllable  up  or  down  to  the  next : 


te 


Btfy^ 


m- 


E£ 


t- 


Si. :z 


generally,  they  swell  each  note  in  the  middle. 

When  voices  rise  four  or  more  semitones  they  will  often  make 
the  upper  note  too  loud  for  the  lower  one.     Thus,  in  Webbe's 


E 


J^ 


-^ 


IVzJO 


In    mys  -  tic      dance 

"  Thy  voice,  O  harmony,"  you  will  hear  the  tenors  and  sopranos 
roar  out  the  word  "  dance,"  unless  warned.  Sometimes  this 
upper  note  is  too  an  unaccented  syllable,  which  makes  the  matter 
worse,  as  in  Manchester  new  tune,  where  the  sopranos  roar  out 
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2Z 


22 


upper  b  Mi.  (See  under  Mistakes  in  Tione  for  slackening  time 
at  the  end  of  tunes.) 

Dr.  Buck,  the  organist  of  Norwich,  has  cultivated  quality  in 
the  sopranos  more  than  any  organist  whom  I  know;  and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Angel,  of  Exeter,  has  cultivated  exioression 
to  a  praiseworthy  extent  with  the  whole  quire. 

Mistakes  in  Chanting. — As  chants  are  not  in  time,  and  differ 
from  all  other  music,  I  am  obliged  to  class  the  mistakes  usually 
made  in  chanting  by  themselves.  Mr.  Jebb  says,  and  I  agree, 
"  The  Psalms  can  never  be  properly  chanted  except  by  alternate 
choirs.''  You  will  hear  people  say,  "  I  want  to  teach  my  quire  a 
little  music  just  to  chant.''  Mr.  Jebb  says  (p.  298),  and  I  agree, 
"  It  is  notorious  (and  the  conviction  increases  wdth  more  intimate 
knowledge),  that  while  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  chant  badly,  no 
part  of  choral  music  is  so  difficult  to  do,  I  will  not  say  well,  but 
even  tolerably."  The  common  plan  is  to  talk  and  gabble  the 
words  which  go  to  the  recitation  note — make  a  dead  stop — sing 
and  drawl  loudly  the  next  measure — cut  short  and  soften  the 
next  measure — instead  of  singing  it  well  out ;  then  another  talk 
and  gabble,  then  two  measures  of  drawl,  and  a  finishing  one,  cut 
short  and  softened,  thus : 


Gabbled. 


Drawled. 


Gabbled. 


"  0  come  let 's  sing  un —  |  to  the  |  Lor'  :  let  us  'eart'ly  'joice  in  the —  | 
Drawled. 


strength  of  |  our  sal  |  vatio." 

"  Glo'y  be  Fath'r  an —  |  to  thee  [  Su  :  an —  |  to  thee  |  'olee  |  Gho ; 
As  'twas  begin'  now  an —  |  dever  |  shabbee  :  worl —  |  dwith  ou —  | 
ten  da  |  me." 

Instead  of — ■ 

"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  |  to  the  ]  Son  :  and  |  to  the  |  Holy  |  Ghost; 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  |  ever  |  snail  be  :  world  | 
without  I  end  A  ]  men." 

Always  sing  out  the  last  notes  well.  When  a  long  verse 
occurs,  the  quire  generally  hurr}^  on  like  a  dog  with  a  tin  can  at 
his  tail.  The  worst  mistake  in  chanting — misaccentuation — is 
not  always  the  fault  of  the  singers.  This  often  arises  from  bad 
division  of  the  words  in  the  books.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  educated  people  can  make  such  senseless  divisions  as 
some  we  hear :  such  as,  "  For  the  Lord  is  |  a  great  |  God," 
instead  of  "  For  the  Lord  is  a  |  great  |  God  ;"  or,  "  And  his 
hands  pre | pared  |  the  dry  |  land,"  instead  of  "And  his  hands 
pre  I  pared  the  |  dry  |  land."  This  nonsense  is  daily  perpetrated  in 
more  than  a  score  of  English  cathedrals  ;  as  if  the  object  was  to 
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abstract  all  meaning  from  these  admirable  compositions,  I  was 
obliged  to  print  a  psalter,  which  (though  of  course  a  second  edi- 
tion could  be  improved)  answered  my  purpose,  and  is  probably 
the  only  one  which  has  been  done  on  a  system  previously  settled 
and  written  down. 

In  chanting  on  one  note,  mind  the  stops.  Sing  out  the  last 
accented  syllable  in  a  verse  or  response.  Ministers  sometimes 
lengthen  and  accent  the  last  syllable  when  not  accented,  but 
generally  soften  the  two  or  three  last  words — both  bad.  Either 
chant  the  responses,  or  simply  say  them  ;  but  let  everybody 
present  know  which  it  is  meant  for.  You  may  often  hear  a  sort 
of  cross-breed,  which  is  bad  reading  and  worse  chanting  ;  what  I 
call  talking  on  a  note — thus  :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sure/' &c.  I  believe  the  difference  between  talking  on  a  note 
and  singing  on  a  note  is  chiefly  caused  by  difference  of  form  of 
the  variable  cavity,  and  difference  of  tension  of  the  vocal  liga- 
ments. I  was  at  a  church  some  time  ago  where  the  minister 
had  got  half  through  the  service  before  I  knew  whether  he  was 
supposed  to  be  chanting  or  reading. 

Importance  is  given  to  a  syllable  by  lengthening  it  or  accent- 
ing it,  or  both  ;  but  the  two  processes  must  not  be  confused,  for 
sometimes  a  syllable  is  lengthened  without  being  accented,  or 
vice  versa. 

Practice. — The  state  of  every  village  quire,  as  before  shown, 
differs  from  a  HuUah's  class.     The  new-comers  come  one  at  a 
time,  and  they  must  shortly  afterwards  be  put  into  the  quire, 
without  previously  going  through  a  long  course  of  elementary 
lessons.     The  best  plan  is  to  have  new-comers  separately  for  a 
short  time,  not  allowing  them  to  sing  with  the  quire  at  first,  and 
then  to  put  them  into  the  quire  ;  and  after  that,  now  and  then  to 
give  the  newest  comers  a  lesson  by  themselves,  but  frequently  to 
give  the  whole  quire  an  easy  lesson  ;  the  new-comers  leaving  out 
in  church  what  they  are  not  certain  of     I  would  not  use  any 
sacred  music,  except  such  as  is  for  church  service.     The  j^erform- 
ance  of  sacred  music  as  concert  imiisic  has  often  a  bad  effect. 
The  great  era  of  oratorios  was  perhaps  the  most  sceptical  and 
immoral  in  our  history.     In  many  of  the  public-houses  in  Lanca- 
shire the  host  keeps  an  organ  ;   and  his  customers  smoke,  swig, 
swear,  and   sing  Handel's   Oratorios.     A  common  parish  quire 
should  at  least  practise  secular  music  once  in  each  week,  and 
church   music  once   (Sunday  excepted),  but  never  both  at  the 
same  practice  meeting.     Of  course,  beginners  will  want  more 
practices,  and  also  schooling  in  the  theory  of  vocal  music  ;  with  - 
out  which  theoretical  knowledge,  the  practical  knowledge  will  be 
small.     I  have  always  gone  through  each  part  separately  many 
times,  both  with  the  syllables  and  words,  before  putting  them 
together.     I  have  not  had  the  words  sung  together  till  the  piece 
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has  been  Sol-faed  accurately  together.  This  prevents  one  singer 
hiding  his  faults  in  the  mass.  The  teacher  must  labour  diligently 
to  get  the  quire  to  pronounce  properly,  and  to  be  at  time  ;  next 
to  read  notes  as  to  name,  time,  and  accent ;  to  understand  the 
nature  of  a  scale,  and  of  1,  3,  5,  8  of  it;  and  the  different 
positions  of  the  common  chord.  They  should  sing  the  key 
of  the  common  chord  several  times  before  practising  a  tune  ;  and 
some  one  should  keep  time  during  practice.  Where  there  is  an 
organ  or  seraphine,  1  would  have  the  chord  played  slowly  and 
separately.  Of  course,  the  octave  of  a  note  will  often  be  out  of  a 
voice,  or  not  in  the  piece  of  music  to  be  sung  ;  in  which  case  the 
person  should  sing  the  chord  up  to  3  or  5,  then  back  again,  and 
down  to  the  3rd  or  5th  below,  and  up  again  to  the  key  :  for 
instance,  if  sopranos  and  tenors  sing  the  scale  of  b  Si,  they  should 

fo  up  to  Fa,  back  again,  then  down  to  Fa  below,  and  then  up  to 
Si ;  if  basses  and  altos  sing  the  chord  of  Sol,  they  may  sing 
1,  3,  5,  8,  3,  then  back  again  to  Sol.  In  fact,  let  every  voice 
sing  all  the  notes  of  the  chord  which  are  within  its  range,  always 
finishing  on  the  note  with  which  the  piece  begins,  if  it  begins  on 
part  of  the  chord  of  the  key.  Some  voices  require  more  frequent 
practice  than  others,  and  some  voices  will  not  stand  so  much 
practice  at  a  time  as  others.  Generally,  sopranos  should  have 
more  frequent  practice,  and  less  at  a  time  than  other  parts.  The 
more  often  you  practise,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  more  you  can 
stand  at  a  time.  A  person  who  practises  every  day  can  stand 
more  at  a  time  than  one  who  practises  only  twice  a  week.  A 
voice  which  has  more  work  than  is  good  on  one  day  should  have 
less  than  usual  on  the  following  day.  In  damp,  cold  weather, 
voices  must  not  be  worked  so  much  as  in  dry  mild  weather;  nor 
must  sopranos  be  made  to  do  such  high  exercises  or  songs. 
I  once  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  was  afraid  of  doing  duty 
because,  he  said,  he  was  reserving  himself  for  a  populous  parish 
with  much  duty.  Of  course  his  doing  scarcely  any  duty  was 
the  way  to  unfit  him  for  the  expected  laborious  office.  Clergy- 
men who  have  daily  service  do  not  have  affections  of  the  throat. 

Be  sure  to  sing  plenty  of  scales  of  all  sorts,  and 
begin  all  practices  by  some.  I  have  found  the 
scale  of  Fa,  going  one  note  above  the  octave  and 
back,  particularly  useful,  as  all  the  parts  can  sing 
it  together.  This  may  be  done  in  minims,  semi- 
breves,  or  ten  crotchets,  as  shown  in  expression. 
It  can  be  sung  in  canon  in  thirds  by  the  two 
quires.  Besides  this  scale,  I  have  often  used 
the  scale  of  b  Mi  two  octaves  for  basses  and  altos, 
and  the  scale  of  La  two  octaves,  for  tenors  and 
sopranos.  All  professional  players  and  singers 
practise  plenty  of  scales. 
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I  recommend  you  generally  to  practise  the  scales  with  the 
single  notes  played  on  the  seraphine — especially  the  10-crotchet 
scale ;  having  the  note  put  down  at  the  beginning  of  each  mea- 
sure— that  is,  one  crotchet  before  the  voices  begin.  We  meet 
with  great  difficulty  in  our  outset  from  want  of  solfeggio  exercises 
fit  for  basses  and  altos.  Hullah's  Manual  is  excellent  for  tenors 
and  sopranos,  but  is  almost  useless  for  basses  and  altos.  It 
answers  its  purpose  to  teach  a  large  nuinher  of  persons  who 
cannot  be  separately  tested,  and  who  are  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  elementary  lessons  before  they  sing  4-part  music.  I 
strongly  recommend  its  use  for  tenors  and  sopranos.  There  are 
some  bass  exercises  and  songs  in  it ;  and  the  rounds  can  be  trans- 
posed for  basses  and  altos.  For  secular  4-part  music,  we  cannot 
improve  on  Hullah's  "  Secular  Part  Music,''  Class  A  ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  first  volume  will  be  sufficient — price  Is.  ^d.  for 
each  voice  part,  and  5s.  for  the  score.  You  may  also  want  MS. 
music  books  for  secular  music.  I  recommend  foolscap  quarto 
books  of  twelve  sheets  (that  is,  forty-eight  pages)  each.  Have  it 
of  two  kinds  :  one  with  six  staves  in  a  page,  and  one  blue  line  for 
writing  on  under  each  staff;  the  other  with  four  staves  in  a 
page,  and  three  blue  lines  under  each  staff.  Bind  the  bass  parts 
in  green  cloth,  tenor  in  red,  alto  in  puce,  and  soprano  in  dark 
blue.  Have  one  set  for  B,  T,  A,  S,  glees.  Have  all  other  sorts 
of  songs,  as  B,  S,  S,  and  B,  T,  A,  on  separate  sheets.  Let  each 
singer  keep  his  own  B,  T,  A,  S  books,  both  written  and  printed  ; 
and  provide  them  with  bags  for  this  purpose.  Deal  out  the 
sheets  when  wanted.  There  is  no  better  practice  for  voices  of  one 
part  than  rounds.  At  a  cathedral,  besides  the  two  services,  the 
boys  are  practised  every  day ;  and  all  careful  precentors  have 
the  whole  quire  in  the  practice-room  once  a  week. 

I  will  suppose  two  Sunday  services  and  two  practices  a  week. 
The  teacher  should  practise  each  part  separately,  with  exercises 
and  glees,  every  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  except  the  first  in  the 
month,  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter  each  part,  in  the  school.  On 
the  first  Wednesday  or  Thursday  in  the  month,  instead  of  this 
sejDarate  practice,  have  a  vocal  concert  of  words  only  ;  practising 
together  on  the  preceding  evening  with  Sol-fa  and  words.  Three 
weeks  before  each  concert,  make  out  a  list  of  music  to  be  sung  at 
it,  and  let  any  singers  who  wish  have  copies  of  the  list ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  give  out  any  music  on  sheets  required  for  the  next. 
Of  course,  admit  your  neighbours  to  the  concert. 

On  every  Saturday,  all  the  parts  must  meet  for  church  music 
for  the  Sunday,  and  let  the  teacher  go  through  each  part  sepa- 
rately, with  Sol-fa  and  words,  except  of  such  pieces  as  they  are 
well  up  in  ;  and  then  Sol-fa  all  the  pieces  once  or  twice  together, 
and  sing  the  words  once.     This  Saturday  practice  will  last  for 
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two  hours,  ur  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  may  be  in  the  school 
or  church.  Practise  a  good  deal  without  the  organ,  as  the 
organist  may  be  sometimes  away,  or  ill,  or  the  organ  may  be  out 
of  order.  A  quire  ought  not  to  sing  in  church  with  an  organ 
till  they  can  get  decently  through  their  music  without  one  ; 
because,  if  they  depend  much  on  the  organ,  they  are  sure  to  lag, 
to  the  horrible  torment  of  the  player.  The  voices  and  the  organ 
should  produce  the  notes  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
great  advantage  to  have  two  organists.  I  think  it  essential  that 
a  quire,  if  they  have  not  daily  service,  should  sometimes  practise 
in  the  church,  and  at  their  accustomed  places,  with  the  minister, 
organ,  and  organist.  People  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  practise  when  they  once  know  the  music.  I  will  give  you 
a  simple  illustration  of  the  reason.  A  man  may  know  hoiu  to 
walk,  and  to-day  may  be  able  to  walk  well ;  but  if  that  man  was 
to  keep  his  bed  and  not  practise  walking  for  three  months,  he 
would  be  unable  at  first  to  walk  as  quickly  and  firmly  as  he  can 
now.  So  it  is  with  an  unpractised  voice.  The  ear  may  know 
what  to  do,  but  the  voice  will  not  obey  orders.  Besides  that, 
people  get  into  mannerisms  if  they  do  not  practise  out  of  church. 

Estimating  Secular  Music, — In  estimating  the  value  of  all 
vocal  music,  I  should  look  first  whether  the  harmony  had  any 
actual  faults,  whether  the  progression  of  parts  was  good,  whether 
the  voices  were  at  ease.  In  secular  part  music,  there  is  great  lack 
of  good  words ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  shut  out  a  glee  be- 
cause the  words  were  ill-chosen.  The  words  should  not  be  such 
as  could  never  have  been  applied  to,  or  said  by,  several  people 
together  ;  as,  "  Since  first  I  saw,''  Ford  ;  "  Health  to  my  dear,'' 
Spofforth;  "O  mistress  mine,"  Stevens;  nor  such  as  could 
never  have  been  sung  by  men,  women,  and  children,  as 
"  Here  in  cool  grot,"  Lord  Mornington ;  *'  From  Oberon," 
Stevens.  The  following  are  the  proper  style  of  words  : — "  Swiftly 
from  the  mountain's  brow ;"  "  When  winds  breathe  soft ;" 
"Happy  are  we  met,"  Webbe  ;  "From  the  fair  Lavinian  shore,'' 
Wilson  ;  "  Hail,  blushing  goddess  ;  "  Upon  the  poplar  bough," 
Paxton  ;  "  Rise  winds  of  Autumn ;"  "  Auspicious  hope  ;"  "  Hail, 
Memory;"  "Forgive,  blest  shade,"  Callcott ;  "Song  should 
breathe,"  HuUah. 

Organs. — I  assumed  that  the  organ  was  the  proper  accompani- 
ment in  church.  I  do  not  want  any  instrumental  music  in 
church,  except  as  accompaniment,  and  I  do  not  want  any  vocal 
music  in  church  but  such  as  is  church  service,  or  belonging  to 
church  service.  Churches  were  not  built  for  concert-rooms, 
therefore  let  Bach's  fugues  and  Mendelssohn's  marches  be  played 
in  town-halls  and  concert-rooms ;  and  let  oratorios,  if  people  will 
have  them,  be  sung  in  the  same  places.     The  meetings  in  cathe- 
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drals,  where  often   Italian    Roman  Catholics   help  to  perfonn 
oratorios,  are  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 

I  now,  therefore,  assume  that  a  church  organ  is  for  accompani- 
ment only.  It  is  (as  the  Puritans  called  it)  a  box  of  whistles. 
Each  set  of  pipes  is  called  a  stop.  Pipes  are  of  three  great 
classes — open  flue  pipes,  stop  flue  pipes,  and  reed  pipes.  Stops 
are  of  two  great  classes — foundation  stops,  which  sound  the  note 
corresponding  to  the  manual  put  down,  and  mutation  stops,  which 
do  not  sound  the  real  note,  but  some  note  in  chord  with  it. 

Every  single  sound  generates  other  sounds  upwards,  in  this 
order:  1,  8,  12,  15,  17,  19,  22,  &c.  This  fact  should,  and  for 
the  most  part  does,  regulate  organ  stops.  It  shuts  out  all  bour- 
dons or  double  stops.  It  prevents  the  use  of  15th  without  12th, 
and,  therefore,  they  may  as  well  be  one  slide. 

Experience  teaches  that  we  must  have  a  unison  pipe  at 
top.  It  is  evident  that  what  we  call  ^principal  is  not  so  ;  and 
that  name  ought  to  be  applied  to  what  we  call  diapason. 

An  organ  should,  of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  church, 
and,  in  some  measure,  to  the  quire.  If  it  is  so  weak  or  so  distant 
that  the  singers  cannot  hear  the  pitch  correctly  whilst  they  are 
singing,  they  had  better  be  without  one ;  as  they  will,  of  course, 
fall ;  and  the  discord  between  the  voices  and  the  organ,  be  heard 
by  every  one  but  themselves. 

Genuine  organ  accompaniment  to  three  or  more  voices  is 
putting  down  the  manual  corresponding  to  each  voice,  and  gene- 
rally the  pedal  an  octave  below  the  bass  voice,  and  getting  the 
required  power  and  quality  by  the  stops. 

Now  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the  organ  must  go  to  an  octave 
below  the  lowest  note  the  basses  sing  ;  and,  as  the  voices  are 
weaker  towards  the  bottom,  the  organ  must  not  grow  weaker  too. 
An  organ  in  which  the  open  metal  does  not  go  to  FFF  is  not 
fit  to  accompany  choral  service  ;  unless  the  octave  below  the  bass 
is  never  played.  The  large  organs  consist  of  four  divisions,  pedal 
organ,  great  organ,  choir  organ,  and  swell  organ ;  and  therefore 
have  three  rows  of  manuals.  Generally  the  pedal  organs  are  too 
weak,  the  great  organs  too  noisy,  the  choir  organs  too  small,  and 
the  swell  organs  too  short  in  compass.  We  have  a  great  deal 
too  many  of  mixtures  and  such-like  cheap  trash,  and  too  few  of 
large  and  expensive  open  metal  pipes.  Quick  speech,  which  is 
very  essential,  is  frequently  sacrificed  by  cutting  up  the  mouths 
to  get  power. 

The  first  question  I  ask  about  an  organ  is,  "What  is  the 
lowest  open  metal  pipe  V  There  are  lots  of  organs  containing 
cremonas,  and  mixtures,  and  even  swells,  which  have  nothing 
lower  than  fiddle  G  in  open  metal — hypocrites  with  plenty  of 
ornaments,  but  only  an  emaciated  body  and  no  soul. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  induced  organ-builders  to  make 
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G  organs  at"  the  very  time  when  the  composers  were  writing  their 
bass  parts  so  frequently  down  to  FF. 

The  octave  below  the  bass  voice  part  must  of  course  be  played 
with  the  pedals.  A  man  who  plays  octaves  with  his  left  hand  is 
no  organist ;  though  I  have  heard  people  who  call  themselves 
organists,  patter  down  the  manuals  in  octaves  like  a  duck  in  a 
wet  street. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  too  much  bass  to  an  organ.  No  sound 
below  a  voice  will  drown  it.  The  pedal  pipes  at  Westminster 
will  not  drown  the  weakest  boy's  voice.  Mixtures  and  sesquialtras 
drown  voices. 

Some  organ-builders  are  great  humbugs.  They  give  lead  for 
tin,  wood  for  metal,  green  wood  for  dry,  half  stops  for  whole 
ones,  short  octaves  for  full  ones,  stopped  pipes  for  open  ones. 
The  bass  is  the  expensive  part,  and  consequently  you  will  find  it 
shirked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  common  being  the  substi- 
tution of  stopped  wood  for  open  metal.  A  me^al  open  diapason 
from  FFF  to  FF  (one  octave),  is  worth  26^.  whilst  from  FF  to  F 
in  alto  (four  octaves),  is  worth  only  8^.  These  prices  are  plain 
pipes  without  extra  length  or  work.  The  same  octave  in  open 
wood  is  worth  151.,  and  in  stop  wood  only  81.  The  loth  stop 
from  FFF  up  (five  octaves),  is  worth  only  51.  You  will  now 
understand  why  organ-builders  are  liberal  in  the  squeaking  stops 
if  they  are  allowed  to  shirk  the  bass.  Of  course  the  fault  often  rests 
with  those  who  order  the  organ,  who  wish  to  get  what  they  think 
plenty  for  their  money. 

The  great  mistake  in  metal  pipes  is  not  putting  tin  enough  in 
them.  A  good  pipe  is  not  only  distinguished  by  the  sound  when 
bloAvn,  but  by  the  sound  when  rapped,  and  by  the  colour.  The 
bellows  and  palettes  are  often  not  large  enough.  The  pipes  are 
often  too  crowded,  and  the  cases  are  too  clumsy  and  shut  in  the 
sound  too  much.  I  have  had  an  organ  built  with  no  case,  making 
an  exterior  face  by  43  pipes  of  open  diapason. 

-  A  common  fault  is  to  make  the  keys  project  over  the  pedals 
too  little.  If  there  is  one  row,  the  projection  over  the  farther 
end  of  pedals  ought  to  be  1  ft. ;  if  two  rows,  the  projection  of  the 
lower  row  ought  to  be  1  ft.  2  in.  The  height  of  the  top  of  keys 
(if  one  row)  above  top  of  natural  pedals,  should  be  2  ft.  5  in. 
Stools  should  be  ]  ft.  9  in.  high,  3  ft.  long,  and  about  1  ft.  wide, 
padded  a  little,  and  covered  with  smooth  leather. 

Cathedral  organs  are  generally  tuned  every  week,  and  an 
organ,  ever  so  small,  should  be  tuned  four  times  a  year. 

For  full  information  concerning  organs,  I  recommend  a  work 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  Dr.  Rim- 
bault,  shortly  to  be  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Cocks,  price  15s. 

I  think  an  organ  for  a  large  church  and  quire  should  have  a 
great  to  FFF  five  octaves ;  no  choir  ;  swell  to.  FF  four  octaves ; 
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pedal  FFF  to  C  one  and  a  half  octave,  with  couplers.  No  half 
stops.  Although  the  bass  voices  go  below  FF,  yet  it  is  so  rarely 
that  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  organ  below  FFF. 
If  not  for  a  church  I  would  have  great,  choir,  and  swell  to  CC, 
and  pedals  to  CCC. 

I  propose,  for  an  ordinary  village  church,  an  organ  with  one 
row  of  manuals  from  FFF  to  F  (five  octaves),  and  an  octave  and 
a  half  of  pedals  to  pull  down  manuals.  It  is  not  of  much  use  to 
extend  it  upwards  above  A  in  alto,  but  as  this  part  is  neither 
roomy  nor  expensive,  it  had  better  go  to  F  in  alto.  I  would 
have  these  stops  ;  all  metal,  and  all  through.  Open-diapason, 
Dulciana,  Principal,  and  Twelfth  with  Fifteenth  on  same  slide. 
Bellows  to  be  large  and  with  double  feeders ;  and  a  couple  to  con- 
nect lowest  with  second  octave.  If  you  have  not  a  tuner  near, 
I  do  not  advise  reed  stops,  nor  in  most  cases  wood  stops.  In  no 
case  I  recommend  double  stops.  Such  an  organ  would  cost  about 
180L*  A  reedy  quality  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  gamba. 
Never  put  an  organ  with  one  row  in  a  swell  box  ;  if  a  swell  is 
wanted  it  must  be  separate  and  down  to  FF.  Composition  pedals 
may  be  added  if  required. 

Some  people  will  want  still  smaller  and  cheaper  organs,  either 
for  churches  or  schools.  To  them  I  recommend  an  organ  con- 
sisting of  open  metal  diapason  and  principal,  from  FF  to  A  in 
alto,  costing  about  251.  You  may  as  well  try  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  as  to  get  good  singing  with  a  grinding 
organ;  and,  therefore,  don't  throw  away  your  spare  cash  on  a 
grinder,  if  you  wish  it  for  accorfivaniment  If,  in  default  of 
vocal  music,  you  wish  to  have  voluntaries,  a  grinder  with  the 
spiral-axled  barrels  may  do  your  turn  ;  but  I  would  advise  you 
never  to  get  a  grinder  only — get  a  finger  organ  with  grinding 
machinery,  called  "  Dumb  organist"  added.  In  default  of  a 
proper  organ,  no  doubt  a  good  seraphine  or  harmonium  is  the 
thing. 

Positions  of  Stalls,  Quires,  and  Organs  in  Cathedrals. — In 
a  cathedral,  choral  service  is  imperative  ;  it  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  establishment  exists;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  fitted  for  choral  service.  A  cathedral  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  parish  church.  It  contains  the  throne  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  diocese,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  learned  and  devout  clergy.  It  ought  to  be  a  type  of 
what  is  noble  in  architecture ;  and  its  service  ought  to  be  the 
noblest  form  of  worship.  If  the  clergy  connected  with  it  learned 
music,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  attended  the  services  with  regu- 
larity, and  if  the  quires  were  kept  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  peopl©  or  of  singers.  If  a  stranger  goes  to 
such  a  place,  he  must  (unless  a  skilful  musician)  join  in  silence 
*  An  organ  with  these  stops  down  to  FF  would  be  about  80Z. 
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with  his  mind,  considering  himself  an  interloper,  and  not  maning 
the  beauty  of  the  service  by  his  attempts  to  join  aloud. 

The  position  of  the  two  quires  in  cathedrals  is  nearly  the  same : 
one  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  south,  commonly 
about  half-way  along  the  stalls.  In  some  cathedrals,  the  men 
are  in  the  upper  (back)  stalls,  and  in  others  in  the  second  row ; 
and  the  boys  accordingly.  In  some  places  the  basses  are  to  the 
east — in  others  in  centre— in  others  to  the  west. 

There  are  different  opinions  about  the  projDer  position  of  the 
organ.     I  have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this  subject :  that 
there  is  one  position  only — na,mely,  over  the  centre  of  the  organ 
screen,  free  on  all  sides,  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  the 
two  quires.     My  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  organists  of 
Winchester,  Norwich,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Exeter,  and  Rochester 
Cathedrals ;   of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Temple,  S.   Andrew's, 
Wells-street,  &c.     I  should  like  the  organ  and 
two  quires  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle.     The       ? 
laws  of  sound  are  but  little    understood,    but  w— |--B 
there  are   certain  facts  which  we  know.     An        '         FouiRi^ 
organ  sounds  better  on  a  hollow  wooden  floor  ra^ 
than  on  a  solid  wooden  or  stone  floor.    You  may   o 
try  this  mth  a  musical  snuff-box.     The  pace  of  [oj 
sound  is  about  1140  feet  a  second,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  can  sing  easily  at  the  rate  of  seven 
notes  a  second.     Time  elapses  between  the  organist's  wishing  to 
make  a  note  and  the  organ's  making  it,  because  the  machinery 
of  his  body  and  the  machinery  of  the   organ  occupy  time  in 
working.     Still  more,  if  singers  are  at  a  distance,  does  time  elapse 
between  the  organist  hearing  their  last  note  and  their  hearing 
his  next  note,  so  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  organ 
should  be  nearly  the  same  distance  from  each  of  the  two  quires, 
and  that  that  distance  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  oblige  the 
organist  to  play  a  note  much  before  he  has  heard  the  last  note 
ended.    At  Westminster,  the  distance  between  the  quire  and  the 
organ  is  too  great — about  forty  feet:  about  twenty  feet  is  best. 

Every  year  witnesses  the  removal  and  consequent  injury  of 
some  of  these  noble  instruments ;  against  which  outrages  I  pro- 
test. Much  of  the  blaiin^  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
noisy  tastes  of  organists,  and  the  unpictorial  tastes  of  organ 
builders,  who  have  got  the  instruments  to  such  an  ugly  size  and 
shape,  as  to  be  at  last  voted  an  eye-sore,  and  removed.  No 
mercy  is  shown  the  organs  when  condemned  to  transportation. 
They  are  put  into  any  holes  and  corners,  as  if  they  were  done 
with,  and  not  intended  to  be  seen  or  heard  again.  Remember, 
we  enlist,  with  others,  these  two  arts  in  the  service  of  God — 
music  and  architecture.  Of  these  two  music  must  be  first,  because 
the  words  uttered  must  be  of  more  consequence  than  the  room  in 
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which  they  are  uttered.  If  the  organs  were  no  larger  than  I  wish 
to  see  them,  they  would  be  no  eye-sore  in  their  legitimate  posi- 
tion. We  get  an  organ  twice  as  large  as  need  be,  and  then  put  it 
into  a  hole  for  fear  it  should  have  fair  play. 

In  some  cathedrals,  the  organ-screen  has  been  destroyed  ;  but 
in  most  a  screen  remains,  and  I  will  suppose  the  screen  to  exist, 
and  the  organ  on  it.  There  is,  however,  a  very  important  diffe- 
rence in  the  position  of  the  stalls,  and  consequently  of  the  screen 
at  their  west  end.  Most  cathedrals  have  a  central  tower,  which 
of  course  must  be  over  the  central  division  of  a  transept.  Where 
there  is  a  centrpJ  tower,  the  vault  of  this  central  division  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  nave  or  choir.  In  some  cathedrals,  the 
stalls  are  coioxtensive  with  this  central  division,  as  at  Hereford, 
Chester,  and  S.  Patrick's.  In  some  they  include  it  as  their  east 
portion,  as  at  Winchester ;  and  in  some  as  their  west  portion, 
as  at  Salisbury  and  Wells.  At  Gloucester,  they  extend  one  bay 
west,  three  bays  east  of  it.  At  Bristol,  begin  two  bays  east  of  it. 
At  Norwich,  they  are  entirely  west  of  it,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  arrangement.  Westminster  Abbey  has  this  arrangement. 
In  most  they  are  just  east  of  it,  as  at  Canterbury,  York,  Carlisle, 
Durham,  Lichfield,  Peterborough,  Ely,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Exeter. 
This  plan  is  the  most  common,  and,  as  I  think,  far  the  best  pic- 
torially,  ecclesiastically,  and  musically.  Much  sound  is  wasted 
when  this  is  not  the  arrangement.  I  am  happy  to  find  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Poole  is  for  retaining  the  screen,  and  the  organ  on  it,  if 
not  overdone  in  size. 

I  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  singing  men  from  their 
proper  places  in  the  back  row  of  stalls,  and  of  the  boys  from  the 
lov/er  row  of  stalls.  The  men  are  put  into  the  boys'  places,  and 
the  boys  are  shoved  out,  and  commonly  placed  at  unsightly 
excrescences.  These  are  evidently  unconnected  with  the  old 
work,  for  there  is  not  an  original  one  in  England ;  and  this  alone 
shows  that  a  displacement  has  been  made.  In  some  cases,  as  at 
Lincoln,  the  officiating  ministers  are  shoved  out  of  the  upper  stalls. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  at  Ely,  where  most  alterations  are  to 
be  admired,  they  have  put  the  boys  at  these  incongruous  desks, 
as  if  the  whole  soprano  part  was  an  after-thought.  The  musical 
effect  of  putting  the  two  quires  low  do^pi  and  near  together  is 
bad,  and  much  power  is  lost. 

Seats  and  Desks  for  Quire. — Book-desks  must  be  either  too 
high  to  kneel  at,  or  too  low  to  sing  at  well  when  standing.  The 
old  book-desks,  I  think,  seldom  had  book-ledges,  and  are  gene- 
rally too  flat,  at  about  an  angle  of  15  degrees.  I  would  have  the 
desks  1  ft.  2  in.  wide,  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees,  with  book-  ledges, 
and  with  a  flat  shelf,  four  inches  wide,  on  near  side,  to  rest  the 
arms  on.  This  puts  the  book  in  a  good  position  for  the  reader, 
especially  when  kneeling,  and  prevents  people  putting  their  arms 
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on  the  books.  From  the  floor  of  the  stall  to  the  top  of  this  shelf, 
in  the  men's  stalls,  to  be  8  ft.  3  m.,  and  in  the  boys,  2  ft.  9  in. 
1  would  have  kneeling-stools,  instead  of  hassocks,  1  ft.  6  in.  long, 
6^  in.  wide,  and  flat  at  top ;  in  the  men's  stalls,  6  in.  high,  and 
in  the  boys,  4  in.,  well  padded  with  alva  marina.  From  the  back 
of  the  stalls  to  the  book-ledge  should  be,  in  the  men's  stalls, 

3  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  the  boys',  3  ft. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  boys  in  height  (who  are  generally  as 
jagged  as  London  chimneys),  have  boxes  without  bottoms, 
1  ft.  8  in.  wide,  about  2  ft.  from  front  to  back,  of  three  heights — 

4  in.,  8  in.,  and  1  ft.,  on  which  the  boys  are  to  be  put,  according 
to  height,  and  on  which  the  kneeling-stools  are  put.  If  there  is 
great  inequality  amongst  the  men,  I  would  have  some  4-in.  stools 
for  the  shortest. 

Cathedral  Quires. — The  careless,  parsimonious  way  in  which 
things  were  formerly  conducted  in  all  cathedrals,  and  still  are 
in  many,  has  acted  in  several  ways.  The  public  were  disgusted 
at  the  way  in  which  service  was  done,  and  at  the  conduct  and 
absenteeism  of  the  clergy,  and  ceased  to  use  the  cathedrals.  The 
quires  were  disgusted  at  the  empty  cathedrals,  and,  following  the 
example  of  the  clergy,  shhked  all  work  which  they  could  avoid. 
The  cathedral  dignitaries  congratulated  themselves  that  the  thing 
would  last  their  time,  pocketed  the  money,  and  were  satisfied 
with  disgracefully  conducted  services ;  and  the  nation  became 
acquiescent  in  the  spoliation  of  the  cathedral  establishments.* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion  to  the  beginning  of 
John  Hullah's  career,  there  has  been  a  general  neglect  of  musical 
tuition  amongst  all  classes,  except,  perhaps,  the  young  ladies. 
From  these,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  it  seldom  happens  that  we 
can  hear  choral  service  performed  by  a  quire  large  enough  to  give 
proper  effect  to  it.  For  instance,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
quires  in  England  who  have  as  many  as  the  least  quantity  of 
men  (twelve)  with  which  choral  service  can  be  proj)erly  done. 
All  cathedral  music  requires  two  quires — one  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side.  I  think  that  to  give  due  effect  to 
a  service,  you  should  have  an  attendance  of  four  basses,  two 
tenors,  two  altos,  and  eight  sopranos  on  each  side — thirty- two 
singers ;  and  allowing  for  beginners,  absence,  illness,  &c.,  you 
must  reckon  for  forty  singers.  The  music  cannot  be  sung  at  all 
without  one  bass,  one  tenor,  one  alto,  and  three  or  four  sopranos 
on  each  side.  Our  quires  and  organs  are  almost  always  too  weak 
in  the  bass. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  cathedral  quires,  we  must  remember 
that  besides  the  inadequate  numbers  of  which  they  are  composed, 
many  of  the  men  are  inefficient  from  age,  and  many  of  the  boys 

*  It  has  been  observed  to  me,  that  nowhere  is  it  more  desirable  that  choral  service 
should  be  well  (k»ne,  aiid  nowhere  is  it  worse  done,  than  in  the  cathedral  of  Oxford. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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from  youth.  A  lay  clerk's  place  is  a  freehold,  and  he  cannot  be 
removed  for  inefficiency ;  nor  is  it  fair  that  he  should  under  pre- 
sent circumstances.  There  ought  to  be  for  every  cathedral  a 
dozen  very  young  boys  in  training,  besides  the  quire,  and  a  super- 
annuation fund,  so  that  when  a  man  became  inefficient  through 
illness  or  age,  he  might  have  a  maintenance,  and  an  efficient 
man  might  be  put  in  his  place.  Nor  are  cathedral  singers  paid 
according  to  merit.  A  man  who  can  just  sing  well  enough  to  be 
appointed,  gets  as  much  as  the  best  singer  in  England  would,  if 
he  were  appointed.  These  two  facts  make  many  men  careless ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  a  lay  clerk  who  is  a 
very  good  singer,  but  who  reserves  himself  for  tit-bits  of  verse 
and  solo  anthems,  and  who  is  very  careless  about  choruses  and 
chants.  A  man  of  this  kind  is  less  valuable  than  a  less  good 
singer  who  always  does  his  best.  No  vocation  requires  a  higher 
tone  of  mind  than  that  of  a  cathedral  organist  or  singer  ;  yet  con- 
sider the  education  they  have  commonly  got.  You  generally 
take  a  boy  out  of  the  middle  or  lower  rank  of  life,  and  put  him 
for  general  education  under  a  man  of  the  rank  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  or  no  one.  He  goes  for  Tnusical  education  for 
about  an  hour  a  day  to  the  organist,  who  being  ill  paid  as 
organist,  and  well  paid  as  a  pianoforte  teacher,  cannot  afford 
much  time  for  the  cathedral  boys,  and  drums  a  service  or  an 
anthem  into  them  all  together ;  the  little  ones  being  dragged 
along  by  the  older  ones.  So  day  after  day  you  give  them  no 
play  days,  no  musical  relief  in  the  way  of  glees,  little  general 
education,  and  no  religious  instruction  worth  having.  You  expect 
these  boys  in  a  year  or  two  to  become  fit,  as  if  by  magic,  for  a 
vocation  requiring  the  most  correct  pronunciation,  the  most 
refined  feeling,  the  most  exalted  sentiment,  the  most  devout 
mind.  Many  of  these  boys  become  lay  clerks,  and  go  on  gabbling 
the  Confession,  murdering  the  Psalms,  and  often  drawling  through 
Tallis  and  Gibbons,  and  bawling  through  Ebdon  and  Kent.  The 
dignitaries  of  former  days  are  to  be  blamed  for  such  a  system — 
not  the  boys,  lay  clerks,  or  organists.  I  should  think  that  there 
are  not  thirty  working  individuals  attached  to  our  cathedrals  who 
are  not  underpaid,  supposing  the  people  are  what  they  ought  to 
be.     The  wonder  is,  that  they  are  as  good  as  they  are. 

Opponents. — There  are  three  classes  of  musicians  who  are 
enemies  to  cathedral  service: — 1st.  Those  who  wish  to  reduce  the 
music  of  the  church  to  unison  melodies.  There  is  now  going  on 
a  war  between  the  harmonists  and  anti-harmonists  in  England. 
The  latter  wish  to  bring  back  Gregorian  chants  and  ancient 
unison  hymn  tunes,  because  they  were  the  medium  of  praise  in 
the  seventh  century,  or  because  they  think  them  easy;  and,  if 
they  used  any  psalm  tunes,  they  would  deprive  them  of  their 
chords  to  make  them  match  these  unison  strains.     The  Gregorian 
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chants,  in  their  true  form,  seem  unsuited  to  the  EngHsh  language, 
and  many  of  them  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  sung  in  octaves 
by  quires  and  congregations.  Mr.  Hullah  observes,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Psalter  (not  the  metrical  one),  "How  strange  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion;  how  unaccountable  that  these,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should  find 
such  advocates  in  the  nine  teen  tL  Or,  were  it  charitable  to  cast 
such  an  imputation  on  such  men,  might  it  not  be  supposed  that, 
despairing  to  raise  their  own  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  recognised  by  the  Church,  they  sought  to  attain 
that  most  desirable  equalization  by  the  reverse  process  of 
lowering  the  latter  to  the  level  of  the  former  ?"  They  do  not 
advocate  a  return  to  seventh  century  organs.  With  tliese 
musicians,  whilst  speaking  of  cathedral  matters,  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  2nd,  A  dangerous  class  of  men,  loose  about  cathedrals, 
who  think  that,  if  the  anthems  are  well  done,  all  the  rest  may 
take  its  chance;  and  that  good  behaviour  is  no  part  of  their 
business.  We  ought  to  consider  every  minute  point,  not  only  of 
the  service  itself,  but  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  done.  I 
would  rather  go  to  a  cathedral  in  which  the  services  and  anthems 
were  of  the  plainest  possible  order,  and  the  voices  indifferent, 
but  the  stalls  and  desks  good,  the  usages  correct,  the  behaviour 
reverent,  and  performance  of  the  simple  parts  unexceptionable, 
than  to  one  in  which  the  voices  were  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
anthem  done  in  tip-top  style,  but  in  which  decent  conduct,  good 
fitting's,  correct  usages,  and  attentive  performance  of  simple  parts 
were  not  to  be  found:  I  should  think  very  highly  of  a  service 
which  went  well  as  a  whole,  though  a  note  or  two  might  be  out 
of  tune.  3rd.  Another  dangerous  class  about  cathedrals,  who 
wish  to  introduce  or  keep  an  unecclesiastical  style  of  music. 
Cathedral  music,  as  well  as  parochial  music,  fell  into  a  very 
degraded  and  secular  state  a  century  ago,  and  continued  so  down 
to  our  time.  When  a  person  studies  music  (beginning,  perhaps, 
by  liking  a  jig-like  air  in  unsion),  they  by  degrees  come  to  like 
the  more  simple  air,  but  with  harmony.  I  account  for  this 
change  in  this  way ;  the  ear  must  be  pleased  with  something,  the 
t>aste  for  harmony  is  not  so  inborn  as  the  taste  for  a  unison  air. 
As  the  knowledge  advances,  the  ear  prefers  harmony,  and  har- 
mony in  which  the  four  parts  have  equal  amount  of  melody. 
The  taste  of  a  person  who  studies  good  music  generally  is  trans- 
ferred from  single  melody  to  harmony.  But  this,  you  will  say, 
does  not  account  for  the  flimsy  j7ar^  music  of  a  recent  generation. 
That  is  to  be  partly  accounted  for,  as  I  fancy,  in  this  way.  You 
cannot  give  plain  harmony  its  due  effect  without  many  voices, 
and  the  musicians  failing  in  getting  good  effect  with  pure  harmony 
gave  Avay  to  a  vicious  style,  and  secularized  the  airs;  remember, 
also,  that  the  country  was  in  a  very  irreligious  state.  The  more 
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voices  you  have  the  less  you  want  quick  airs.  Whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  my  ways  of  accounting  for  the  facts,  certain  it 
is  that  in  most  cases  study  and  knowledge  of  music,  accompanied 
by  anything  like  church  feeling,  induce  a  dislike  for  jiggy  airs, 
and  a  love  for  solid  and  plain  harmony. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  study  of  elaborate  secular  music 
would  tend  to  make  people  dislike  simple  church  music;  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  There  are  other  beauties  contained 
in  harmony,  the  taste  for  which  grows  with  study:  namely,  the 
love  of  discords,  fugue,  points,  and  imitations.  A  combination 
of  circumstances  is  necessary  to  make  church  music  good.  The 
organist  must  play  the  chords  well  together  and  in  accurate 
time ;  the  organ  must  be  in  tune  ;  the  quire  must  be  well  taught, 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  in  good  order  vocally;  the  minister 
must  be  a  good  musician;  the  church  must  be  good  for  sound, 
and  conveniently  fitted;  and  the  organist,  quire,  and  minister 
must  be  accustomed  to  each  other.  "  Everything  which  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well;"  therefore,  there  must  be  no  such 
observation  as  "  that  is  sung  well  enough/'  if  it  can  be  sung  by 
the  same  people  better.  Don't  expect  success,  unless  your  quire 
is  well  fitted  with  books,  desks,  &c.  People  will  seldom  do  that 
well  in  which  they  do  not  take  pleasure;  and  therefore,  if  a 
quire  have  no  love  for  the  subject,  they  are  not  likely  to  sing 
church  service,  or  any  other  music  well. 

Uses  of  Cathedrals. — I  shall  now  notice  the  various  parts  of 
a  full  choral  service  in  order.  The  uses  of  different  cathedrals 
differ  in  some  minutise,  where  the  service  is  properly  performed ; 
and  in  some  it  is  improperly  and  inconsistently  performed,  as  at 
Chester  and  York.  I  believe  ail  cathedral  quires  wear  surplices, 
except  some  boys  at  Lincoln,  and  all  the  boys  on  certain  days  at 
Norwich;  and  these  said  surphces  are  not  always  very  clean.  At 
Westminster,  the  quire  and  clergy  used  to  go  into  their  stalls  as 
they  liked,  and  the  striking  of  a  clock  was  the  signal  to  begin 
service;  now  they  come  in  procession,  but  do  not  begin  till  the 
clock  has  struck.  In  most  cathedrals  the  quire  and  clergy  come, 
and  always  have  come,  in  procession.  In  all  cathedrals  in  which 
I  have  attended  service,  they  come  into  choir  from  west;  but  I 
am  told  that  at  Canterbury  they  come  from  the  east,  because  the 
vestries  are  at  that  end.  The  smallest  boys  should  go  first,  then 
bigger  ones,  then  lay  clerks  iii  the  order  in  which  they  sit,  then 
bishop's  and  dean's  vergers,  then  bishop  and  dean,  then  canons, 
and  lastly  minor  canons.  At  Westminster,  the  biggest  boys  go 
first,  then  smaller  ones — a  very  unpictorial  plan.  The  singers 
generally  enter  their  seats  from  the  east  ends ;  this  is  sometimes 
unavoidable  from  want  of  a  break  at  west  end,  sometimes  im- 
possible from  want  of  a  break  at  east  end,  and  sometimes  optional. 
In  sointc  out,  the  order  is  reversed.     In  so'me  cathedrals  a  volun- 
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tary  is  played  during  procession ;  it  is  much  out  of  plr^  here, 
in  my  opinion.  I  will  suppose  no  voluntary,  processiC^n  with 
smallest  boys  first,  then  bigger,  then  lay  clerks,  A  first,  then  T, 
then  B;  quire  to  be  half  way  along  the  stalls;  singers  to  go 
into  stalls  at  west  end  of  their  part ;  lay  clerks  in  upper  stalls, 
with  B  towards  west,  then  T,  and  A  to  east;  the  smallest  boys 
will  be  to  the  east,  and  the  biggest  to  the  west ;  minor  canons  in 
upper  stalls,  not  far  from  lay  clerks,  and  to  the  east  of  them. 
In  most  cathedrals  is  a  bishop's  throne,  and  when  there  is,  the 
dean  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  and  the  south  side  is 
then  of  course  Decani;  but  at  Ely  there  is  no  throne,  and  the 
dean  is  on  the  north  side.  The  precentor  is  always  to  be  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  dean,  which  at  Ely  he  is  not;  so,  cantoris 
side  is  so  called  there  because  cantor  is  not  on  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer  Book  are  certain  orders  "  con- 
cerning the  service  of  the  church,"  in  which  is  a  paragraph  about 
"  uses,''  and  it  orders  that  "  in  saying  and  singing  .  .  .  from 
henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  shall  have  but  one  use."  The 
issuing  a  Prayer  Book,  and  affixing  this  direction  to  it,  shows  that 
the  word  applies  to  the  words  to  be  said  or  sung:  and  I  cannot 
think  that  it  applies  to  the  notes  to  which  they  are  to  be  sung. 
If  it  was  so  intended,  why  was  no  authorized  service  issued? 
Mr.  Joule,  who  has  published  what  he  calls  "  Directorium  Chori 
Anglicanum" — a  grand  Latin  name  for  an  English  book — has 
laid  great  stress  on  this  *'  one  use,"  and  wishes  us  to  believe  that 
everyone  is  wrong  who  does  not  follow  his  use.  But  if  "  one 
use"  is  to  apply  to  the  notes,  we  must  have  the  chants  and 
services  specified,  as  well  as  responses  and  Litany ;  and  even  he 
has  not  gone  so  far.  The  argument  will  not  do  ;  a  precentor  has 
a  right  to  have  new  music  for  the  Litany  to-morrow.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  we  sit  to  be  taught,  stand  to  praise,  and  kneel  to  pray. 
Service  is  not  choral  service  if  there  are  not  two  quires,  and  if 
the  minister  does  not  chant.  The  verb  "  to  intone"  has,  of  late, 
come  to  mean  to  chant  or  sing  the  service.  It  is  a  nonsensical 
term,  as  "to  intone"  is  to  sing  intervals,  and  the  people  who  use 
it  mean  by  it  to  sing  one  note,  which  is  no  interval.  It  has  been 
introduced,  as  I  fancy,  by  some  of  the  Gregorianizers  in  our 
Church.  What  is  now  called  "  intoning"  was  called  in  King 
Edward's  time  "  singing."  It  has  always  been  also  called 
"  chanting  :"  hence  the  office  of  chanter  and  subchanter. 

In  some  places  the  sentences  and  exhortation  are  read,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  from  minister  to  people;  but,  on  the  same 
ground,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  and  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
must  be  only  said;  they  are  generally  sung.  There  are  diffe- 
rences in  the  relative  pitches  of  the  Exhortation,  Confession, 
Absolution,  and  Lord's  Prayer.  At  some  places  no  change  is 
made,  at  others  several.     The  Confession  is  generally  in  clauses 
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after  and  separate  from  the  minister;  the  propriety  of  this  is 
doubtful;  it  is  generally  in  unison,  except  the  Amen  at  the  end 
of  it.  It  is,  I  think,  an  inconsistent  practice  to  sing  the  con- 
fession, Lord's  Prayer,  &c.,  in  unison,  and  the  Amens  at  the  ends 
of  them  in  harmony ;  either  the  Amen  ought  to  be  in  unison,  or 
the  previous  part  in  harmony.  At  some  places  the  Confession  is 
harmonized  throughout,  with  a  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  clause ; 
at  some,  two  or  three  scraps  of  it  are  harmonized,  and  the  rest  in 
unison — a  horrid  practice;  this  is  the  case  at  Westminster,  Ely, 
and  elsewhere.  Some  quires  make  a  chord  only  on  the  word 
"lost:'"  this  is  to  give  great  importance  to  this  word.  There  is 
no  word  in  the  Confession  which  can  be  cut  out  with  less  injury 
to  the  sense  than  this;  the  important  part  of  this  clause  is,  "we 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways,''  by  way  of  simile  we  add 
"  like  sheep,''  and  then,  without  any  additional  information,  we 
add  "  lost ;"  it  is  in  my  opinion  wrong  to  give  great  importance 
to  a  word  which  is  of  none,  not  to  mention  the  wretched  break 
it  makes  in  the  unison.  At  Ely  they  not  only  sing  some  bits  of 
it  in  harmony,  and  the  rest  in  unison,  but  they  sing  the  harmo- 
nized bits  at  about  a  fourth  of  the  rate  of  the  others.  I  think 
the  consistent  plan  is  to  have  the  Confession  entirely  in  harmony, 
with  or  without  cadences,  or  entirely  in  unison  on  Fa,  Amen 
included.  As  this  is  the  first  occurrence  of  Amen,  I  will  mention 
the  different  forms  of  it:  1st,  in  unison  on  one  note;  2nd,  as 
perfect  cadence,  admitting  of  two  or  three  positions  with  four 
four  parts;  3rd,  as  perfect  cadence  with  dom.  seventh  added,  as 
used  at  Norwich ;  4th,  as  plagal  cadence,  admitting  of  two  or  three 
positions  with  four  parts ;  5th,  as  imperfect  cadence  on  dominant, 
or  subdominant.  You  will  observe  that  in  plagal  cadence,  a 
major  third /(X^^s.  The  common  plan  is  to  use  perfect  cadence, 
putting  third  on  dominant  in  soprano.  Although  the  minister's 
part  is  printed  on  tenor  staff,  it  is  generally  the  tonic.  In  some 
cathedrals  all  the  responses  are  accompanied  by  the  organ  on 
high  days,  the  consistency  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  minister, 
in  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  invites  the  quire  to  say  the 
Confession  "with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice,"  and  in  pursuance 
of  that  request  it  is  generally  gabbled  and  bawled  in  the  most 
indistinct,  slovenly,  undevotional  way  possible;  and  is  neither 
quite  after  the  minister,  nor  quite  with  him,  but  between  the 
two.  The  Absolution  is  generally  a  tone  higher.  When  a  change 
of  pitch  is  made,  it  should  be  a  tone  or  more,  and  not  a  semitone ; 
as  that  sounds  like  a  sharpening  or  flattening  by  mistake.  In 
this,  and  all  prayers  the  minister  should  sing  well  out  the  last 
accented  syllable,  and  the  quire  should  sing  Amen  directly  the 
minister  has  finished.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  leave  a 
gap  between  the  prayer  and  Amen,  as  if  Amen  belonged  to  what 
was  coming.     The  Lord's  Prayer  is  sometimes  lower,  sometimes 
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same  pitch,  and  Amen  is  sometimes  unison,  and  sometimes  har- 
mony; the  whole  prayer  is  occasionally  on  one  chord.  This  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed  are  the  only  parts  said  with  the  minister, 
and  are  commonly  performed  in  a  disgraceful,  slovenly  way,  and 
several  words  behind  the  minister.  When  the  minister  and  the 
quire  have  to  say  anything  together,  the  minister  should  be  care- 
ful to  be  firm,  and  rather  long  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  clause, 
and  especially  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  clause,  whether 
such  first  syllables  are  accented  or  not.  The  second  and  all 
succeeding  syllables  of  each  clause  should  be  pronounced  con- 
temporaneously by  the  minister  and  quire,  thus: — 


Minister. 


i 


s 


People.        -1- 


Our  father  which,  &c. 

Ilal  -  lowed  be,  &c. 
Thy     kingdom,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

1-_# — M 


S 


Our  father  which,  &c. 
Hal- lowed  be,  &c. 
Thy  kingdom,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

The  minister  should  be  even  in  his  pace;  and,  unless  there  is 
reason  for  the  contrary,  evim  in  his  gaps  and  in  the  lengthening 
of  the  first  syllables. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  You 
must  understand  the  difference  between  versicle  and  suffrage. 
In  versicles  the  sense  of  the  minister's  and  people's  part  is  con- 
tinuous, as  "  O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips.  And  our  mouth  shall 
shew  forth  thy  praise."  In  suffrages  the  sense  is  not  continuous, 
as  "  From  our  enemies  defend  us,  O  Christ.  Graciously  look 
upon  our  afflictions ;'  and  often  the  people's  part  is  a  repetition 
of  the  minister's,  as  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us."  The  versicle,  "  0  Lord,  &c.,"  is  generally  on  Do 
or  Re.  The  following  two  are  printed  as  versicles,  but  might  be 
counted  suffrages.  The  minister  ought  to  leave  a  gap  for  the 
people  to  get  up.  The  Gloria  Patri  is  a  versicle.  The  sentences 
after  it  are  printed  as  versicles,  but  are  neither  versicles  nor 
suffrages,  as  both  those  are  prayers ;  and  of  these,  the  first  is 
addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  people,  and  the  second  by  the 
people  to  the  minister.  I  have  heard  "  praised"  pronounced 
"  prais'd."*  This  sentence  was  only  added  at  the  last  review  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  For  the  settings  of  these  versicles,  &c.,  see 
"  The  Choral  Responses  and  Litanies,  &c.,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Venite  and  the  psalms  of  the  day  are  sung  to  chants.     A  chant 

*  Of  this  mistake,  I  have  spoken  uudcr  Pronunciation. 
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is  a  short  melody  which  will  fit  any  verse  of  the  psalms  or 
canticles  consisting  of  seven  measures,  but  not  in  time.  There 
are  three  ways  of  beginning  the  chant  for  Venite.  Generally, 
the  chant  is  played  through,  and  the  full  quire  begin  with  a  full 
chord,  and  so  sing  one  or  two  verses ;  or  the  bass  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  chant  is  played,  then  all  the  men  sing  the  words 
corresponding  to  it  without  the  organ,  and  the  quire  and  organ 
come  in  after  the  colon.  (See  p.  213.)  Or  the  key  and  chord  is 
struck^  and  then  the  quire  begin :  but  this  plan,  which  I  think 
far  the  best,  is  rarely  done.  When  they  play  the  chant  through 
it  is  often  on  the  swell,  and  la  such  a  jumbled  way  that  it  might 
be  anything.  I  cannot  refer  you  to  any  quire  who  chant  well. 
Of  the  mistakes  made  in  it  I  have  spoken. 

To  give  out  the  psalms  is  very  absurd.  Every  one  can  know 
what  day  of  the  month  it  is  before  he  comes  into  church  ;  and  (as 
observed  by  Mr.  Jebb)  it  breaks  the  connexion  in  morning  service 
between  Venite  and  the  psalms,  and  in  evening  service  between 
the  preceding  versicles  and  the  psalms.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  playing  the  chant  through.  Moreover,  if  you  play  the 
first  chant  through,  you  must,  to  be  consistent,  play  the  second 
when  you  use  a  second.  For  instance,  you  must  a  play  a  chant 
through  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  verses  of  the 
the  twenty-second  Psalm.  If  you  play  the  chant  through,  you 
should  also  play  the  services,  anthems,  and  sanctuses  through  ! 

In  some  places  they  have  the  same  chant  for  Venite  and  the 
psalms,  but  more  often  change,  which  I  think  the  proper  use. 
If  a  double  chant  is  used  they  commonly  sing  two  verses  full, 
then  decani  side,  or  else  the  officiating  minister's  side,  goes  on, 
and  both  join  in  Gloria  Patri.  If  the  psalm  has  an  odd  verse,  the 
second  half  of  the  double  chant  is  sung  to  it.  Then  sometimes 
Gloria  Patri  does  not  count,  and  the  cantoris  quire  has  the  first 
verse  of  the  next  psalm.  At  Bristol  they  use  exclusively  double 
chants,  and  each  side  sings  two  verses — an  unprecedented  use. 
In  some  cathedrals  the  cantoris  side  leads.  I  think  double  chants 
should  be  the  exception  ;  and  I  am  decidedly  for  making  decani 
quire  begin  each  psalm,  unless  a  psalm  which  should  be  begun 
full.  It  is  curious  how  little  meaning  is  given  to  the  psalms, 
through  misaccentuation  of  words,  want  of  p  and  /,  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  want  of  pauses,  no  change  of  cliant  where  sense 
requires  it,  and  perhaps  change  where  sense  does  not  want  it. 
When  the  organ  swells  the  voices  should  swell  too.  Unfor- 
tunately our  swells  are  not  low  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  The 
most  important  changes  of  sense  are — in  Venite,  after  5th  verse ; 
after  7th  Psalm;  in  22nd  Psalm,  after  21st  verse  ;  in  44th  Psalm, 
after  9th  verse  ;  after  44th  Psalm ;  in  89th  Psalm,  after  36th 
verse ;  in  107th  Psalm,  verses  6,  13,  19,  and  28  p,  and  verses  8, 
io,  21,  and  31  full  and/;  after  136th  Psalm  ;  and  after  137th 
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PvSalra.  I  was  at  a  cathedral  not  long  ago,  where,  on  the  fourth 
morning,  tliey  changed  the  chant  three  times  without  any 
necessity,  and  yet  in  the  evening  made  no  change,  where  it  is 
specially  wanted  in  the  22nd  Psalm.  When  a  change  takes 
place  there  should  be  a  short  pause.  I  do  not  like  the  organ 
quite  omitted  in  any  verses.  Sometimes  a  soft  pedal  pipe,  or 
the  soprano  single,  has  a  good  effect. 

In  estimating  chants,  I  should  certainly  give  preference  to 
those  which  begin  and  end  on  the  same  notes,  as  Tallis's,  Hum- 
phrey's, Croft's  (Si  min.) ;  and,  if  double,  to  those  which  in  addi- 
tion have  the  last  chord  of  first  chant,  and  the  first  of  second  chant, 
alike,  as  Dupuis'  (La),  Langdon's  (Fa).  Chants  should  have  recita- 
tion notes  in  easy  parts  of  the  voices,  not  screaming  or  grumbling. 
Wesley's  Psalter  is  very  bad  in  this  respect.  I  should  use  few  of 
those  which  have  passing  notes,  or  many  crotchets ;  and  none 
which  begin  and  end  in  different  scales  (as  beginning  on  La 
minor,  and  ending  on  Do  major),  or  have  discords  on  recitation 
notes,  or  have  part  in  unison  and  part  in  harmony. 

Arranging. — You  will  often  see  music,  especially  chants  and 
psalm  tunes,  said  to  be  composed  by  one  man  and  an^anged  by 
another.  This  arranging  is  nothing  more  or  less,  in  many  in- 
stances, than  putting  a  new  bass,  tenor,  and  alto,  to  a  melody, 
and  sometimes  actually  altering  the  melody  too,  so  that  the  piece 
of  music  is  like  the  Irishman's  old  knife  with  a  new  blade  and 
new  handle.  A  chant  or  a  psalm  tune  is  hacked  about  in  this 
way  with  the  utmost  coolness  by  some  arranger  just  out  of  his 
apprenticeship.     Mistrust  "  arrangements." 

We  often  find  a  general  hurry  pervading  the  service.  The 
minister  leaves  no  gap  after  "  O  Lord  make  haste  to  help  us"  for 
the  people  to  get  up,  and  the  quire  gabble  the  recitative  of  the 
psalms  like  mad  people.  The  minister  begins  the  Lesson  before 
the  organ  has  subsided,  and  the  organist  in  his  turn  begins  the 
canticle  before  the  last  word  of  the  Lesson  is  out  of  the  minister's 
mouth.  The  minister  leaves  no  gap  after  "  Let  us  pray,"  for  the 
people  to  kneel  down.  The  lay  clerk  gives  out  the  anthem  before 
the  Amen  after  the  collect  is  finished,  and  the  minister  begins  the 
Litany  or  prayer  before  the  last  pipe  of  the  organ  has  ceased,  &c. 
«Sz;c. :  and  lastly,  the  verger  rattles  back  the  dean's  curtain  before 
half  the  last  Amen  is  over.  And  perhaps,  nevertheless,  the 
minister  is  tediously  slow  in  the  prayers  ;  and  the  quire  are  still 
more  drawly  in  their  responses,  and  leave  gaps  of  a  semibreve 
length  between  the  prayers  and  Aniens.  The  Lessons  are  read 
either  from  a  lectern  or  the  stalls.  The  lectern  is  frequently  an 
eagle.  Generally,  a  minor  canon  reads  the  first  Lesson,  and 
some  superior  clergyman  the  second.  In  King  Edward  VI. 
Prayer  Books  we  have  this  rubric — "  And  (to  the  end  the  people 
may  the  better  hear)  in  such  places  where  they  do  sing,  there 
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shall  the  Lessons  be  sung  in  a  plain  tune,  after  the  manner  of 
distinct  reading  ;  and  likewise  the  Epistle  and  Gospel/'  This 
custom  has  been  long  obsolete,  but  the  rubric  shows  the  opinions 
of  the  divines  of  that  day  on  the  comparative  distinctness  of 
reading  and  chanting.  Some  lecterns  face  east  and  some  west. 
After  each  Lesson  a  canticle  is  sung — generally  to  a  "  service," 
which  is  a  piece  of  music  written  to  suit  one  set  of  words  only,  in 
time,  more  or  less  antiphonal,  but  containing  often  points,  fugues, 
duets,  and  even  solos.  What  we  technically  call  "a  service" 
contains  music  for  one  of  the  two  canticles  after  first  Lesson  in  the 
morning,  for  one  of  the  two  canticles  after  second  Lesson,  for  a 
sanctus  for  preceding  Communion  service,  for  responses  to  Com- 
mandments, and  for  Nicene  Creed,  and  for  one  of  the  two  canticles 
after  first  Lesson  in  the  evening,  and  one  of  the  two  after  second 
Lesson.  A  full  morning  service  would  contain,  in  addition,  music 
for  a  sanctus  and  Gloria  in  Communion  service.  A  verse  service 
is  one  which  contains  verses;  and  verses  are  parts  sung  by  one 
voice  in  each  part,  and  generally  slower  and  softer  than  the  other 
parts.  The  word  "  service"  is  also  (and  not  very  correctly)  used 
for  any  separate  part  of  it  in  opposition  to  "  chant."  Out  of  the 
parts  composing  a  full  service,  the  Te  Deum,  Nicene  Creed,  and 
Gloria,  frequently  begin  with  a  solo  bit  for  the  priest,  which  is  the 
tonic  with  generally  the  dominant  inserted.  The  Creed  and 
Gloria  are  taken  out  of  the  Mass,  and  have  always  been  set 
service-wise.  The  Te  Deum  is  often  performed  with  or  after 
Mass,  and  on  special  occasions,  and  has  always  been  set  in  the 
same  way.  Our  other  canticles  come  from  Mattins,  Prime, 
Lauds,  &c.,  and  are  in  the  Roman  church  sung  to  chants.  Per- 
haps this  explains  how  this  custom  arose.  The  Creed  is  always 
written  to  be  begun  in  this  way  ;  but  many  composers  have  made 
the  Te  Deum  begin  with  full  chord,  as  Gibbons,  Travers,  &c. 
Compare  the  beginning  of  the  chant  with  the  bass  only  and  the 
Te  Deum  with  the  bass  only.  In  the  latter  the  bass  is  never 
more  than  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the  quire  come  in  on  the 
common  chord  of  the  key.  In  the  former  the  bass  is  hardly  ever 
only  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the  quire  hardly  ever  come  in  on 
the  comraon  chord  of  the  key,  and  frequently  not  on  any  com- 
mon chord.  Therefore  the  beginning  Te  Deum  so  is  no  argument 
for  the  other.  I  have  no  objection  to  an  anthem  beginning  with 
one  part,  but  I  do  not  see  why  Te  Deum  should  begin  in  a 
different  way  from  any  other  canticles,  and  would  prefer  all  of 
them  beginning  with  a  chord,  as  well  as  the  Creed  and  Gloria. 
When,  however,  a  service  begins  full,  the  organist  strikes  the 
key,  and  the  quire  begin  when  the  chord  is  struck  ;  or  the  organist 
strikes  the  chord  and  holds  it  down  till  the  quire  sing  it.  Both 
these  ways  prevent  the  quires  getting  a  real  firm  start.  The  first 
does  not  perfectly  give  them  their  notes,  and  the  second  does  not 
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perfectly  tell  them  when  to  start.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
always  leave  out  the  first  letter,  if  a  consonant,  and  make  a 
crescendo  of  the  first  measure  or  two.  You  will  seldom  hear  the 
first  consonant  in  Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  Magnificat  or,  Nunc 
Dimittus.  The  same  observation  applies  to  anthems.  I  have 
before  (page  213)  described  how  I  would  have  all  church  music 
begun.  Tallis's  service  was  written  for  festivals,  but  I  think  that 
we  may  now  consider  it  as  the  model  for  common  services.  The 
two  sides  alternate  pretty  regularly;  there  are  but  few  points, 
no  changes  of  time,  and  no  verses.  For  high  days,  I  think  we 
may  take  the  service  of  Orlando  Gibbons  as  our  model ;  con- 
cerning which  I  quote  the  w^ords  of  Mr.  Jebb  in  his  work  on  choral 
service,  p.  340, — "  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  the  whole  range  of 
sacred  compositions  of  this  kind,  a  more  truly  ecclesiastical  and 
majestic  service  than  the  celebrated  one  by  Gibbons  cannot  be 
found.'' 

In  estimating  services,  I  should  examine  whether  proper  accent, 
importance,  and  distinctness  w^as  given  to  the  words  in  all  the 
parts, — whether  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  were  properly 
represented  by  the  music, — whether  the  points  (if  any)  were  so 
managed  as  not  to  obscure  the  sense, — whether  proper  antiphony 
was  kept  up.  When  two  parts  pronounce  different  syllables 
exactly  together,  the  sense  is  in  some  degree  obscured ;  and 
therefore  this  fault  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  For 
instance,  in  Farrant,  the  sopranos  sing  "  all  be''  to  two  minims, 
whilst 


all      be 


king-dom 


Cs 

- 

C^ 

CV 

1      '^ 

1  .               a 

our     trust     is 

o 

C 

1 e 

i— : • 

L_ 

trust       is 


in 


the  basses  sing  "  kingdom"  to  two  minims,  and  sopranos  sing 
"  our  trust  is"  to  three  minims,  whilst  the  basses  sing  "  trust  is 
in"  to  three  minims.  When  one  part  holds  one  note,  and  others 
sing  several,  as  in  Blow's  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord," 
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where  the  sopranos  hold  "  Lord "  whilst  the  other  parts  sing 
"  Lord  is  mighty,  is  mighty;"  or  when  the  notes  in  two  partJ? 
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overlap  either  way,  as  in  Boyce's  Te  Deum  in  C,  at  the  words 
"  Holy,  holy," 


2Z 
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g^  I  Q    , 


s^zzi: 


ly,     do     cry,     Ho 


ly, 


Ho 


ly, 


Ho 


-r:^ 


32: 


ly,     do     cry,  Ho  -  -  -  ly, 

and  in  Gibbons'  Nunc  Dimittis,  at 


Ho 


ly, 
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and 


to        be   the 


glo  -    -   -  ry 
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and      to     be    the     glo 


ry 


of 


"  And  to  be  the  glory/'  you  get  the  requisite  distinctness.     Slurs 
are  a  cause  of  indistinctness,  unless  well  managed. 

In  antiphonal  singing,  each  quire  should  make  sense  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  the  next  side  must  come  in  to  express  a  new  idea,  or 
new  fact,  not  to  sing  an  objective  case  to  another's  nominative 
and  verb,  as  in  Dr.  Rimbault's  edition  of  Tallis —  (decani)  "  For 
mine  eyes  have  seen  (cantoris)  thy  salvation  (decani),  which  thou 
hast  prepared,"  &c.  This  is  proper :  (decani)  "  For  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation  (cantoris),  which  thou  hast  prepared/' 
&c.  I  think  services  should  give  the  words  with  few  repetitions, 
not  as  in  Hayes'  cantate,  "  O  sing,  O  sing,  O  sing  unto  the  Lord 
a  new  song,  a  new  song ;  for  he  ha,th  done  marvellous  things, 
marvellous  thing's,  with  his  own  ris^ht  hand,  with  his  own  rioht 
hand,  and  with  his  holy  arm,  with  his  holy  arm."  Nor  should 
they  omit  words,  as  in  Attwood's  Magnificat,  "And  his  mercy 
throughout  all  generations."  Half  the  effects  of  which  music  is 
capable  are  discarded  by  the  jog-trot  system  commonly  pursued. 
The  organists  and  quires  seem  to  think  that  few  voices  must  sing 
piano  and  adagio,  and  many  voices  forte  and  presto.  Two  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  telling  effects  are  thus  thrown  away,  those  of 
many  voices  piano,  and  many  voices  adagio.  It  is  a  sense- 
less thing  to  conclude  the  Te  Deum  with  a  great  crash.  Attwood, 
(F),  has  got  the  right  conception  of  that  part ;  though  I  do  not 
at  all  admire  his  services.  These  faults  are  often  the  fault  of  the 
composers,  or  the  fault  of  the  precentor  or  organist.  Quires 
drawl  through  Tallis's  service  with  as  much  expression  as  a  horse 
churning,  and  then  say,  "  it 's  dry  music."  We  have  plenty  of 
room  for  new  services,  in  the  place  of  many  now  in  use. 
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The  Bcnedicito  has  been  set  service-way  by  Purcell,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  otliers.  It  is  set  in  Wesley's  Psalter  to  a  sort  of  am- 
plified chant.  It  does  not  suit  a  service.  I  propose  that  when 
this  is  used,  it  is  to  a  chant ;  and  that  the  Jubilate  is  used  with 
it,  and  also  to  a  chant,  on  that  day.  On  other  days,  of  course, 
Jubilate  to  a  service,  and  the  other  six  always  to  services.  It  is 
wretched  to  hear  the  Te  Deum  sung  to  a  common  chant.  After 
the  second  canticle  comes  Apostles'  Creed,  which,  like  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  is  generally  gabbled  in  the  most  irreverent,  unmeaning 
way  possible.  The  remarks  made  under  head  of  "  Lord's  Prayer^' 
will  suffice.  Pei'haps  this  creed  was  not  set  to  a  service,  because 
it  was  not  so  in  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  it  occurs  in 
Mattins. 

There  is  a  senseless  way  practised  in  some  cathedrals  of  gab- 
l)ling  two  clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  then  making  a 
drawl,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  maker  of  heav'n 

and  earth And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord  who 

was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate "  &c. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  service  for  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Tallis 
gives  a  chant  for  it,  and  there  is  another  chant  for  it  in  a  MS.  of 
Aldrich.  Both  these  are  unlike  our  present  chants — the  first,  by 
having  one  semibreve  in  the  cadence ;  and  the  second,  by  having 
three  measures  instead  of  two  in  the  mediation.  From  the  num- 
ber of  short  verses  in  this  creed,  it  is  suited  to  a  chant  like  the 
one  given  by  Tallis  for  it,  better  than  to  a  chant  of  common  form. 
When  the  syllable  next  before  the  colon  is  accented,  the  parts 
must  not  return  to  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  so  if  one  fona  is  wanted, 
this  is  the  best. 
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Some  parts  of  it  ought  to  be  full.     It  differs  from  the  other 
creeds  in  being  not  a  profession,  but  an  exposition,  of  faith. 

After  the  Creed,  the  minister  addresses  the  people,  and  the 
people  the  minister.  The  quire  and  congregation  generally  sit 
down  or  kneel  during  these  sentences  or  the  suffrages  following. 
The  minister  should  leave  a  gap  either  before  or  after  "  Let  us 
pray,"  for  people  to  kneel.  The  suffrages  following  are  done  in 
various  ways,  though  the  Prayer  Book  does  not  leave  much  room 
for  variation.  In  Tallis,  they  are  full  by  the  quire.  I  have  often 
hea.rd  the  first  by  the  minister,  second  by  quire  in  unison,  and 
third  by  quire  in  harmony.    This  plan  is  very  inconsistent.    Then 
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we  come  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  again,  and  versicles,  for  which  see 
Jebb.  Then  follow  the  three  collects.  Tallis  has  given  three 
Aniens  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  scale  they  are  in ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  the  minister's  note  is  to  be  considered 
tonic ;  and  then  the  first  and  third  are  plagal  cadences,  and  the 
second  is  cadence  on  subdominant.  In  the  Tudway  MS.  of  Tallis, 
only  two  are  given,  to  be  used  alternately.  After  the  third  col- 
lect, which  concludes  "  Morning  Prayer,'^  comes  the  anthem. 
This  order  is  inoperative.  The  anthem  may  be  short  or  long,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  precentor,  but  there  must  be  an  anthem. 
It  is  contrary  to  order  to  cut  it  out  on  Litany  days  as  at  Westmin- 
ster. Such  omission  is  a  breach  of  the  rule,  and  you  might  as 
legally  cut  out  the  collect.  The  anthem  is  given  out  in  different 
ways.    A  quire-man  generally  gives  it  out,  "  The  anthem  is  taken 

from .  number  ....  page  .  .  .  /'  and  often  the  few 

first  words.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  nonsense  to  give  out  any  words 
of  the  anthem,  as  the  page  will  tell  the  congregation  how  to  find 
it,  and  the  words  are  there  and  then  sung.  I  should  say,  "  The 
anthem  is  No.  460,  page  207.''  The  lay  clerk  seems  generally  in 
a  great  hurry  to  have  his  say,  and  begins  before  the  Amen  has 
quite  subsided.  This  way.  "  But  that  all  our  doings  may  be 
ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  that  is  righteous  in  thy 
sight ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  The  anthem  is 
taken  from  the  24th  Psalm,  No.  460,  page  207.  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's.''  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  precentor,  if  present,  and 
if  not,  the  officiating  minister,  would  give  it  out. 

Anthem  originally  meant  something  sung  in  sides,  but  is  no 
longer  necessarily  antiphonal.  It  is  a  melody  written  to  suit  one 
vset  of  words,  in  time,  often  containing  points,  fugues,  duetts,  and 
solos.  It  is  generally  the  most  difficult,  yet  the  best  executed, 
part  of  the  service. 

In  estimating  anthems  the  same  things  should  be  observed 
as  in  services,  except  that  antiphony  is  not  necessary  in  an 
anthem  (though  used  by  the  old  writers  with  good  effect)  ;  and 
that  I  think  we  may  fairly  have  more  elaborate  music  in  an 
anthem  than  in  a  service,  and  solos,  duets,  &c.  All  the  voices 
should  be  used  in  an  anthem — that  is,  an  anthem  must  not  be 
B,  T,  A,  or  S  S  only.  The  words  should  not  be  such  as  apply  to 
one  person  ;  as,  "  I  was  in  the  spirit,"  by  Blow ;  "  I  beheld,  and 
lo,''  by  the  same  ;  "  If  ye  love  me,"  Tallis.  They  should  not  be 
such  as  are  exclusively  the  minister's  part  as  collects. 

I  prefer  such  as  are  not  sung  (as  the  psalms  are),  in  any  other 
way,  but  would  not  exclude  psalms;  from  which  most  anthems 
are  taken. 

People  should  not  be  invited  to  do  improprieties,  as  in  Child  : 
*'  Blow  up  the  trumpet — bring  hither  the  tabret,  the  merry  harp, 
with  the  lute." 
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The  following  are  examples  of  what  I  think  the  preferable 
style  of  ^vords  : — "  Blessing  and  glory/'  Boyce  ;  "  0  where  shall 
wisdom,"  Boyce  ;  ^' If  we  believe/'  Boyce  ;  "  Lord,  for  thy  tender 
mercies/'  Farrant ;  "  The  souls  of  the  righteous/'  Banks  ;  "  O 
Lord  the  maker  of  all  things/'  Henry  VIIL  ;  "  Blessed  be  thou/' 
Kent ;  "  All  flesh  is  grass/'  Mason  ;  "  Blessed  be  the  God/' 
S.  S.  Wesley.  Repetitions  should  not  be  such  as  make  non- 
sense ;  as  in  "  O  give  thanks/'  Purcell ;  "  Let  all  the  people  say, 
let  all  the  peoj^le  say,  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen."  This 
would  be  right — "  Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen,  let  all  the 
people  say.  Amen."  We  have  plenty  of  room  for  new  anthems. 

Then  follows  the  Litany,  which  is  in  some  places  chanted  from 
a  stall,  and  ai  others  from  a  faldstool  in  the  centre  of  the  church. 
At  Lincoln,  two  lay  clerks  do  the  minister's  part.  At  Exeter, 
one  lay  clerk  and  one  minister.  Generally  one  minister  does  it. 
I  prefer  one  minister  from  a  faldstool. 

There  are  several  litanies  ;  Tallis's,  Loosemore's,  Wanless's,  &c. ; 
but  those  most  often  used,  have  a  great  resemblance  to  one 
another,  especially  in  the  priest's  part,  and  perhaps  have  come 
from  a  common  original  now  lost. 

The  first  invocation  is  generally  made  nonsense  of  by  joining 
Father  and  of.  It  is  said  thus  :  "  O  God  the  Father  of  heaven," 
instead  of  "O  God  the  Father,  of  heaven!"  In  some  Prayer 
Books  the  comma  is  omitted. 

I  often  hear  the  "  good,"  in  "  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us, 
good  Lord,"  nearly  cut  out. 

There  is  a  singular  mistake  in  our  Prayer  Book.  As  w^e  have  it, 
the  sentence  "  O  Lamb,  &c.,  grant  us  thy  peace,"  and  the  following 
one  are  versicles  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  construction  that  they 
are  meant  to  be  suffrages,  and  they  are  so  in  Tallis's  litany — that 
is,  the  whole  sentence  is  said  by  minister  and  repeated  by  quire. 

I  have  never  made  out  how  the  G.  P.  got  into  the  Litany. 

Between  Litany  and  Communion  is  generally  sung  a  sanctus, 
which  seems  a  very  appropriate  introit.  I  have  not  yet  learnt 
the  earliest  performance  of  it  in  this  placew  It  is  always  begun  as 
Benedictus.  It  is  objected  to  by  some.  It  is  necessary  that  each 
part  should  have  "  holy"  three  times,  not  two  or  four  ;  so  in  Te 
Deum.  During  the  sanctus  the  ministers  who  are  to  officiate 
go  to  the  Communion  Table,  preceded  by  the  two  vergers.  The 
highest  minister  takes  the  north  side. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  in  cathedrals  and  many  churches  said  by 
minister  alone  ;  but  I  confess  that  the  rubric,  near  the  beginning 
of  morning  prayer  seems  binding. 

The  responses  to  the  Commandments,  sometimes  called 
"  Kyries,"  are  to  harmonized  melodies,  generally  written  by  a 
composer  of  a  service,  and  are  used  when  that  service  is  used. 
Most  churchmen  wdll  agree  that  the  music  for  these  ought  to  be 
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plain  and  free  from  points.  There  is  of  course  nothing  wrong  in 
in  using  the  responses  of  another  composer. 

Before  the  Gospel  is  sung  a  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  O 
Lord/'  (see  K.  Ed.  1st  P.  B.),  which  seems  to  me,  an  unmeaning 
interpolation  ;  but  if  it  is  used,  the  Gospel  should  be  followed  (see 
Scotch  Liturgy),  by  "  Thanks  be  to  thee,  0  Lord.'' 

Of  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  have  spoken  before.  The  organist 
must  give  the  key,  then  one  of  the  ministers  at  the  east  end  sings, 
"  I  believe  in  one  God,"  and  the  quire  sing  the  rest.  This  is 
ordered  by  a  rubric  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI. 

"  Then  shall  follow  the  sermon  or  one  of  the  Homilies."  The 
rubric  does  not  say,  "  Then  shall  follow  two  or  three  collects  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ;"  nor  is  there  any  such  direction  after  it,  but 
it  orders,  "  Then  shall  the  priest  return  to  the  Lord's  table,"  &c., 
and  it  calls  it  table  not  altar,  which  word  is  nowhere  applied  in 
the  Prayer  Book  to  this  thing.  The  rest  of  the  service  is  rarely 
choral  because  the  quire  are  not  communicants.  It  ought  to  be 
the  most  glorious  part  of  the  whole.  Out  of  twenty-five  English 
cathedrals  only  that  of  Durham,  I  believe,  resounds  to  the  chords 
of  choral  communion  service.* 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  quires  who  sing  only  added  and 
interpolated  music,  certainly  quires  who  sing  the  service  itself 
are  ministers  of  the  church,  and  responsible  as  such.  I  grieve  to 
say  that  this  matter  is  not  felt  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  one  great 
privilege,  tlie  great  badge  of  membership  and  channel  of  grace,  the 
Holy  Communion,  is  neglected  by  most  of  the  quires  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  a  quire  which  has  been  singing 
the  service  should  not  be  present  when  the  minister  says,  "  Lift 
up  your  hearts,"  to  answer,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 

The  Offertory  is  set  to  a  tune  throughout  in  Marbeck.  However, 
this  never  was  general  and  is  quite  out  of  use,  and  one  note  is 
all  we  should  expect. 

The  minister  should  pause  a  little  after  "  Let  us  pray  for  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  church  militant  here  in  earth,"  for  people 
to  kneel.  Common  SQnse  ought  to  tell  people  not  to  kneel,  but 
rather  to  stand,  at  the  exhortation  to  communion ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  cathedral  establishment  kneeling  at  this.  The  imjDropriety 
of  so  doing  is  plainly  implied  by  the  invitation  to  make  confession 
"  meekly  kneeling  on  your  knees."  I  think  the  confession  ought 
to  be  as  the  other  confession,  in  clauses  separate  from  minister,  if 
the  other  is  used  so. 

The  sentences  "  Lift  up,  &c.,"  are  not  set  by  Tallis. 

It  is  a  very  common,  but  doubtless  incorrect,  practice  for  the 
people  or  quire  to  join  the  minister  at  "  Therefore."  It  is  certain 
that  they  ought  to  join  at  the  sanctus — "  Holy."  No  old  com- 
posers, as  far  as  I  know,  have  set  the  previous  part,  and  in  King 

*  Boycc  has  cut  out  the  Sanctus  and  Gloria  from  the  old  services  in  his  collection. 
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Edward  VI's.  first  Prayer  Book,  is  a  direction  to  the  quire  to  begin 
at  the  sanctus.  In  choral  service  the  organist  must  give  the  key 
and  chord  quickly  between  the  words  "  saying"  and  "  holy." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  position  of  the 
minister  at  the  prayer  of  consecration.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Church  of  England  means  him  to  be  at  the  north  of  the  table, 
facing  south ;  but  in  the  Roman  Church  the  minister  is  on  west 
of  the  altar,  facing  east,  and  that's  enough  for  some  of  our  clergy, 
to  whom  (by  the  way)  choral  service  owes  but  little. 

There  is  no  direction  to  stand  or  kneel  at  "  Gloria,"  but  in 
many  churches  they  stand.  Half  of  it  is  praise  and  half  prayer. 
I  think  Tallis's  "  Gloria,"  especially  the  suppliant  part,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  most  devotional  and  pure  harmony  possible, 
fit  in  every  way  for  the  end  of  a  form  of  worship,  which,  viewed 
only  as  a  work  of  art  must  be  allowed  to  be  nearly  perfect.  At 
St.  Mark's  College  they  have  short  melodies  called  "  cadences" 
for  the  "  Gloria,"  far  inferior  to  the  proper  music.  May  we  live 
to  hear  many  a  reverent  cathedral  quire,  and  many  a  body  of 
devout  clergy,  chant  "  Amen,"  to  a  chanted  episcoj^al  benedic- 
tion ;  and  see  them  retire  amidst  the  roll  of  the  diapasons  in 
long  order,  from  the  most  holy  rite  of  our  religion,  having  done 
their  duty  not  only  as  musicians  but  as  Christians. 

In  evening  service,  as  far  as  the  anthem,  what  has  been  said 
of  morning  service  will  suffice.  We  have  no  order  for  a  sermon, 
and  in  many  cathedrals  there  is  none.  When  there  is,  it  is  often 
prefaced  by  a  metrical  psalm  or  hymn. 

Positions  of  Organs  and  Quires  in  Parish  Churches. — The 
position  of  organs  and  quires  in  ordinary  churches  is  a  difficult 
matter,  from  the  great  variety  in  sizes  and  forms  of  the  churches, 
and  the  differences  of  opinions  among  the  clergy  as  to  the  office 
of  quires.  I  recommend  to  you  a  pamphlet  on  "  Choirs  and 
Organs,''  and  another  on  "  Church  Music,"  by  Mr.  Spark,  or- 
ganist of  St.  George's,  Leeds,  published  by  Mr.  Novello.  Some 
would  screen  off  the  clergy  and  quire  from  the  congregation,  and 
confine  the  service  to  the  chancel.  This  seems  to  me  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  annulling  the  characteristic  of  our  Liturgy — its 
community,  and  making  it  approach  the  vicarious  service  of  the 
mass.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  parish  churches  there  are  three 
positions  in  which  a  quire  may  be  often  placed.  First,  in  the 
chancel,  on  two  sides.  Second,  just  on  west  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  on  two  sides.  Tliird,  at  west  end,  either  in  centre,  or  on 
one  side,  or  on  two  sides.  I  do  not  say  which  is  right,  nor  that 
only  one  is  right.  To  the  disgrace  of  architects,  they  generally 
know  nothing,  and  care  nothing,  about  church  music  ;  and  I  have 
hardly  ever  seen  an  arrangement  for  music  by  an  architect  which 
did  not  betray  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  position  of 
an  organ  will  generally  depend  on  that  chosen  for  the  quire,  and 

VOL.  II.  s 
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sometimes  (but  in  a  smaller  degree)  the  position  of  a  quire  must 
depend  on  the  position  of  the  organ.  Occasionally,  the  position 
of  the  quire  must  depend  on  that  chosen  for  the  minister.  Ser- 
vice, however  musical,  is  not  choral  service,  if  there  are  not  two 
quires  ;  therefore,  in  arranging  a  church,  I  would,  in  all  cases, 
arrange  for  choral  service,  but  not  put  any  fittings  which  would 
be  useless  or  inconvenient  for  common  service.  To  guide  you  in 
this,  .1  will  give  you  four  rules,  premising  that  these  rules  must 
be  more  or  less  infringed. 

Rule  T.  An  organ  should  not  play  over  or  past  one  quire  to 
another  quire. 

[This  rule  is  broken  with  bad  effect  at  the  Temple,  St.  Paul's,  Brighton,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  AVells-street.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  but  little  inconvenience  is  felt 
by  the  organist.  Generally,  the  furthest  quire  is  loudest  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  face. J 

Rule  II.  The  people  should  not  be  between  the  quire  and  the 
organ. 

[This  rule  is  broken  as  to  a  part  of  the  congregation  in  most  Cathedrals.  You 
do  not  want  to  hear  the  organ  more  than  the  quire,  but  the  quire  more  than  the 
organ.  This  rule  is  badly  broken  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  When  you  go 
to  a  cathedral  where  the  organ  is  in  the  proper  place,  sit  east  of  the  quires.] 

Rule  III.  The  singers  of  a  quire  should  not  have  their  backs  to 
the  people. 

[If  you  want  a  person  to  hear  you,  3^ou  do  not  turn  your  back  to  him ;  and 
so  whether  the  congregation  wish  to  sing  with  the  quire,  or  to  listen  only,  they 
should  hear  the  quire  as  distinctly  as  possible.] 

Rule  IV.  A  quire  should  never  be  in  a  gallery. 

[^lliis  rule  is  broken  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
at  Norwich  Cathedral ;  and  at  hundreds  of  parish  churches.] 

Some  madmen  want  to  put  the  organs  at  the  west  end  of 
churches  and  the  quires  in  chancels :  and  some  to  put  a  quire 
organ  near  the  singers,  and  great  organ  at  west  end.  This  great 
organ  could  only  be  used  without  voices  in  such  cases. 

An  organ  is  to  help  the  singers,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
powerful  enough  to  help  them,  and  in  such  a  position  that  they 
may  best  hear  it,  and  not  powerful  enough  to  drown  them.  There 
is  a  particular  distance  at  which  each  organ  will  be  best  heard.  If 
singers  are  qvAte  close  to  an  organ,  they  are  not  so  much  helped 
as  if  some  feet  off,  because  they  do  not  hear  the  whole  chord  : 
and  they  are  induced  to  squall.  If  beyond  the  proper  distance, 
they  are  not  helped  sufficiently,  and  the  organist  cannot  hear  the 
singers  distinctly.  You  will  then  hear  a  drawl  in  the  chant 
between  the  recitation  notes  and  the  mediation  and  cadence  ;  and 
the  organist  has  to  play  forward  in  the  anthems  and  services — a 
disagreeable  plan.  I  should  say  that  from  12  to  24  feet  (according 
to  the  size  of  the  organ)  is  the  best  distance  between  a  quire  and 
an  organ. 

I  have  given  you  four  general  rules  for  j^our  guidance  in  placing 
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your  quire  and  organ.  It  is  impossible  to  give  minute  directions 
here  to  suit  all  cases ;  but  if  anybody  will  show  me  a  church,  I 
will  tell  him  where  /  should  put  the  quire  and  organ.  I  will, 
nevertheless,  give  some  suggestions,  and  assume  that  there  is 
oiu  organ,  consisting,  if  you  like,  of  the  four  divisions  of  choir, 
great,  swell,  and  pedaL 

1-  Suppose  the  quire  in  the  chancel.  If  the  church  is  to  be 
built,  I  would,  in  some  cases,  build  an  aisle  on  one  side,  east  of 
the  quires,  opening  into  the  chancel  (never  into  nave  aisle),  by  an 
arch  as  large  as  2y)xicticable,  on  brackets,  not  jambs.  In  this 
aisle  I  would  put  the  organ.  If  the  church  is  old,  perhaps  it  has 
a  chancel  aisle.  If  so,  put  the  organ  there,  and  as  far  east  as 
you  conveniently  can,  to  be  east  of  the 
quires,  and  not  behind  one  of  them.     If 


the  chancel  is    large,  divide  the  organ,    Fq^^^ire-j  [H 

as  at  St    Margaret's,    Leicester.       (See 

plan  1,  and  in  Mr.  Spark's  book.)  Avoid, 

if  possible,  placing  an  organ  or  quire  so  [-QmRE-|  H 

as  to  have  the  sound  come  to  you    by 

tivo  passages,  as  when  the  organ  is  in  a         ^°-  '•  tolerable  plan. 

chancel  aisle  opening  into  the  nave  aisle  by  one  arch  and  into 

chancel  by  another. 

2.  Suppose  the  quire  just  west  of  chancel  arch  on  the  two  sides. 
In  this  place  they  must  have  two  seats  on  north  and  two  on 
south,  facing  each  other.     You  may  then  have  the  organ  in  the' 

chancel  di\dded  (plan  1) ;  but  if  not,  you  pro-  ^^ 

bably  must  \mve  it  in  an  aisle  (plan  2),  and  rQitm&j        ^^^^ 
then  you  infringe  on  my  first  rule ;  the  organ 

must  play  past  one  quire  to  the  other,  but  _L 

probably  both  quires  will  be  pretty  near  the  r — ,  | 

organ.  If  you  can  "possibly  avoid  it,  do  not  tQ"'^^1 
put  your  organ  in  the  end  of  a  small  aisle,  No.  2.  Tolerable  plan, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  walls  (plan  7).  You  can  often  bring 
its  face  into  the  line  of  the  side  arches,  or  even  a  little  into  the 
nave.  Then  it  will  lose  power  and  quality  from  its  being  under, 
the  arch,  but  not  so  much  as  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  There  is  a 
new  church  in  Munster-square,  where  the  organ  is  on  a  bracket  in 
the  aisle.  The  less  an  organist  hears  of  the  organ  and  the  more  of 
the  singers  the  better ;  and  it  happens  that  r~ 

those  positions  which  render  the  organ  least  !'^ 

audible  to  the  quire  and  congregation  are    y~^      [£_ 
those  which  mak  e  it  mo6'^  audible  to  the  player. 

3.  Suppose  the  quire  at  the  west  end,  on 
two  sides.     I  put  out  of  question  a  gallery. 
Then  your  two  quires  face  east  in  two  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  alley  (plan  3).      The     no.  s.'Tood  parish-churct 
organ  then  may  be  on  the  ground,  or  nearly  plan. 

s  'I 


us 
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SO,  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  which  is  a  very  good  position 
for  the  quire's  hearing  the  organ;  good  for  the  congregation's 
hearing  the  quire,  and  good  for  the  sound  of  the  organ  and  voices. 
It  is  bad,  in  one  respect,  if  the  church  is  large;  the  quire  and 
minister  are  too  far  apart,  especially  when  he  is  at  the  communion 
table.  When  the  quire  are  reciting  on  a  note,  they  do  not  dis- 
,  tinctly  hear  the  minister's  words  or  pitch.    It  is 

■~j~  Js^gM^  open  to  one  other  olyection — namely,  that  the 
congregation  may  turn  round  at  the  singing,  as 
I  have  often  seen  done.  If  the  organ  is  not  in. 
the  centre  of  west  end,  then  let  it  be  under  one 
of  the  side  arches  (plan  4),  or  a  little  further 
into  the  nave  than  the  arch.  This  position  will 
be  injurious,  but  better  than  putting  it  into  the 
aisle.  Never  put  an  organ  within  a  tower  arch 
(plan  8),  where  I  have  often  seen  an  unfortu- 
FoisfiNrl  ~r  nate  instrument  undergoing  pillory,  and  groan- 
ing forth  its  lamentations  on  each  returning 
Sabbath  in  vain.  I  do  not  find  that  the  angle 
of  a  building  is  a  bad  place  for  music  (plan  6), 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  head  room;  but 
directly  you  add  a  third  side  (plan  7),  you 
destroy  power ;  when  you  lessen  the  head  room 
you  destroy  much  more;  and 
when  you  add  part  of  a  fourth 


No.  4.  Bad  plan. 


^OUSRg- 


No.  5.   Very  bad  plan. 


QRQ.A! 


n 


No  6. 
Good. 


OfidA^ 


No.  7 
Bad. 


No.  8. 
Worst. 


l^^^-gj  side  (plan  8),  by  an  arch  with 
I  jambs,  it's  all  up  with  poor 
organ.  The  more  glass  you 
have  the  worse  for  power  and 
quality.  Everyone  who  heard 
the  organs  in  the  Exhibition 
must  be  persuaded  of  that; 
therefore  don't,  if  possible,  put  organs  or  voices  near  large  windows. 
But  it  seems  that  music  is  specially  touchy  about  interference  from 
above.  A  beam  across  a  flat  ceiling,  in  a  long  room,  is  a  common 
case  in  point.  All  the  new-fangled  or  revived  carpets,  floor- 
cloths, and  hangings  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  are  highly  injurious  to 
music,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  If  a  parson  chooses  to 
floor  his  chancel  with  carpet  or  matting,  and  to  hang  the  walls,  as 
I  have  seen  done,  he  cuts  off  two-thirds  of  his  power.  If  I  bad 
my  way,  there  should  be  no  soft  ware  in  church  but  kneeling 
cushions  and  communion  cloths,  and  women  should  come  without 
shawls. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  the  places  of  the  quire  and  organ, 
we  come  now  to  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  quire.  Before  this 
can  be  settled,  we  must  know  how  many  we  have  in  the  quire.  I 
should  consider  myself  well  off  in  a  village  church,  if  I  got  two 
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B,  one  T,  two  A  (boys),  and  fourS  on  each  side — in  all  eighteen 
voices.  You  will  be  rarely  able  to  get  men  altos  in  villages.  The 
singing  alto  is  capital  training  for  your  boys  for  future  tenors  and 
basses.  These  are  in  all  cases  to  be  in  two  rows,  the  S  and  A 
in  front,  and  the  T  and  B  behind.  Be  sure  never  to  crowd  a 
quii-e.  If  the  quire  is  in  the  chancel,  the  pews  will  have  wide 
book  boards  j  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  desks  which  are  con- 
venient to  kneel  at  and  convenient  to  sing  at.  The  only  plan  is 
to  divide  matters  as  well  as  you  can.  In  the  boys'  pews  I  re- 
commend a  false  seat,  four  inches  high,  on  the  other  seat ;  and 
square  stools  and  kneeling  stools,  as  mentioned  in  p.  229,  so^  as 
to  bring  the  boys'  heads  nearly  to  the  same  level  when  standing 
or  kneeling — about  5  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  pew 
when  standing.  If  not  in  the  chancel  you  may  have  small  music 
desks,  on  single  round  stems,  slipped  through  brass  staples,  so  as 
to  raise  the  music  books  to  a  proper  height.  The  boys  can  kneel 
between  them,  at  the  common  top  rail  of  the  seats.  I  recommend 
for  parish  churches  quarto  instead  of  folio  books.  One  desk  does 
for  two  boys.  Reckon  a  man  not  less  than  2  feet  1  inch  in 
width,  and  a  boy  not  less  than  1  foot  8  inches.  Voices  will 
always  sound  better  on  a  hollow  wooden  floor  than  on  a  solid 
wooden  or  stone  floor.  You  may  try  this  with  a  musical  snuff-box. 

Parochial  Services. — We  have  three  kinds  of  consistent  paro- 
chial services  : 

I.  The  minister  chants  his  part  on  one  note,  except  Lessons, 
Epistle,  Gospel,  and  exhortation  to  communion.  It  is  found  that 
ministers  can  more  often  chant  decently  on  one  note  than  read 
decently.  In  both  cases,  we  give  them  what  to  say  ;  but  in  one 
we  also  tell  them  how  to  say  it.  Chanted  prayers  are  much 
more  distinct  than  read  prayers.  Service  is  not  choral  service,  if 
the  minister  does  not  chant.  A  service  in  which  the  minister 
reads  and  the  quire  chant,  is  like  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  with 
Hamlet's  part  omitted.  Double  quire  who  sing  Venite,  the 
Psalms,  and  Athanasian  Creed  to  harmonized  chants ;  the 
Canticles,  Sanctus,  and  Gloria  to  services ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  part  to  one  note.  Service  is  not  choral  service  if  there  is 
not  a  double  quire — that  is,  two  sides  ;  one  on  the  south  and  the 
other  on  the  north  side.  We  have  no  right  to  exhibit  church 
music  in  an  improper  form.  From  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
tabernacle  through  all  Christian  ages  to  the  present  day,  the 
singing  in  sides  has  prevailed.  You  cannot  give  the  proper 
effect  to  many  anthems  without  this  plan  ;  and  to  sing  the 
Psalms  and  services  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  is  impossible. 
You  must  have  the  four  parts  on  each  side,  and  nicely  balanced. 

Our  service  is  common  prayer,  and  it  appears  essential  that 
the  whole  congregation  should  join  in  the  General  Confession, 
Lord's  Prayers,  Amens  at  ends  of  prayers,  versicles,  suffrages. 
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Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  Litany,  responses  to  the  Com- 
mandments, and  prayer,  "Turn  thou,"  in  the  Commination 
Service.  Assuming  it  to  be  their  duty  to  join  in  these  parts  of 
the  service,  we  must  allow  that,  if  every  one  of  a  congregation 
did  so  (speaking  in  the  same  voice  which  they  use  in  conversa- 
tion), the  noise  vvould  be  anythinor  but  agreeable.  Where  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  unity  of  sentiment,  and  where  must  be  unity 
of  expression  ;  there  may  consistently  be  unity  or  harmony  of 
sound. 

You  cannot  consistently  have  any  of  the  service  sung  unless  it 
is  all  sung— to  one  note  at  least;  except  the  parts  never  sung. 
Some  of  these  essential  parts  are,  in  cathedral  service,  sung  to 
harmonized  melodies  ;  but  congregations  cannot  join  in  melody 
— still  less  in  harmony  ;  and  melodies  in  unison  without  an 
accompaniment  in  chords,  are  disagreeable  to  most  ears.  There- 
fore, if  you  v/ill  have  any  of  the  service  sung  in  a  parish  church, 
I  recommend  the  use  of  one  note  for  all  these  essential  parts,  to 
give  as  many  as  possible  an  opportunity  of  joining  ;  and  a  person 
must  be  maliciously  unmusical  who  cannot  sing  one  note. 

The  one  note  used  must  be  Fa  J,  Fa,  or  Sol  and  the  octave. 
1  believe  Fa  will  be  found  the  easiest  for  village  congregations. 
Sol  is  the  common  cathedral  note  for  the  parts  sung  in  unison  ; 
and  La  is  in  use  in  some  cathedrals.  If  there  is  an  organ,  of 
course  the  organist  can  give  the  note  ;  and  if  there  is  no  organ, 
a  very  easy  way  is  by  Greaves's  pitch-pipe.  Neither  plan  is 
good,  as  the  minister's  voice  ought  to  be  the  guide.  It  does 
not  appear  necessary  that  the  congregation  should  join  in 
the  Venite,  Psalms,  Canticles,  Athanasian  Creed,  Sanctus,  or 
Gloria.  There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  a  congregation  to 
join  in  any  added  or  interpolated  music. 

An  anthem  follows  the  third  Collect,  and  a  sanctus  precedes 
Communion  Service.  Unison  instead  of  harmonized  chants 
might  be  used  if  preferred,  and  unison  hymns  instead  of  anthems 
and  sanctus ;  or  a  harmonized  hymn  instead  of  sanctus.  In 
evening  service,  a  hymn  precedes  sermon. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  a  very  large  stock  of  music  will  be 
required  for  a  parish  church,  I  recommend  foolscap  quarto 
instead  of  folio  music  paper.  Have  it  of  two  kinds,  one  with  six 
staves  in  a  page,  and  one  blue  line  for  writing  on  under  each 
staff;  the  other  with  four  staves  on  a  page,  and  three  blue  lines 
under  each  staff.  This  latter  is  only  used  for  hymns.  Then  have 
two  sets  of  books,  one  containing  the  music  for  the  service 
itself — namely,  chants,  services,  sanctus  for  the  Communion 
Service  and  gloria ;  the  other  containing  interpolated  music — 
namely,  anthems,  sanctuses  for  preceding  Communion  Service, 
and  hymns,  if  any  are  used.  I  recommend  the  plan  (followed  by 
Mr.  Hullah  with  the  Metrical  Psalters)  of  binding  the  bass  parts 
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in  green,  tenor  in  red,  alto  in  puce,  and  soprano  in  dark  blue. 
I  think  for  most  parish  churches  the  following  stock  of  music  will 
be  sufficient :  20  chants,  mostly  single  ;  4  or  5  morning  services  ; 
4  or  5  evening  services  ;  1  sanctus  and  gloria  for  Communion 
Service  ;  30  or  40  anthems  ;  4  or  5  sanctuses  for  preceding  Com- 
munion ;  J  5  or  20  hymns  for  preceding  evening  sermon.  Choose 
fall  services  and  chiefly  full  anthems. 

Chanted  service  is  often  called  undevotional  because  it  is 
unnatural.  The  whole  Liturgy  is  a  work  of  art ;  and  a 
savage  would  not  be  likely  to  build  such  a  church  as  Salisbury 
or  Lincoln.  We  advocate  employing  the  art  of  architecture  in 
the  service  of  the  Almighty.  Let  us  be  consistent,  and  not 
denounce  as  undevotional  the  art  of  music.  I  do  not  ask  any 
one  to  like  the  prayers  or  praises  sung — I  do  not  ask  any  one  to 
sing  them,  except  in  cathedrals  ;  but  I  ask  all  not  to  accuse  those 
who  sing  them,  or  like  them  sung,  of  want  of  devotion  on  that 
account.  I  plead  for  choral  service,  and  herein  for  chanted 
prayers  (the  foundation  of  the  whole  musical  structure),  the  usage 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  both  East  and  West,  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  Liturgies — we  may  safely  say  for  1400  years.  I  plead 
especially  the  usage  of  the  English  branch  of  it  ever  since  the 
Reformation  ;  and  the  opinions  and  practices  of  many  of  those 
great  and  pious  men  who  preferred  death  by  fire  to  life  in 
communion  with  what  they  thought  the  idolatrous  Church  ol 
"Rome.  You  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  that  your  piety  is  greater 
than  that  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have  approved  of  choral 
service,  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  present  day.  You 
will  not,  I  think,  dare  to  denounce  as  irreligious  the  practices  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  It  is  also  objected  that  sung  prayers 
are  less  distinct  than  read  prayers.  If  there  is  one  point  more 
certain  than  another  in  music,  it  is  that  far  greater  distinctness 
is  to  be  gained  by  singing  than  speaking  in  a  common  voice. 
It  is  also  objected  to  choral  service,  that  it  makes  those  accus- 
tomed to  it  dislike  a  plain  read  service.  I  do  not  think  so — if 
the  plain  unsung  service  is  properly  done.  Choral  service  makes 
people  dislike  hashed  service — long  may  it  do  so.  It  is  an 
advantage,  in  my  opinion,  to  separate  church  service  from  com- 
mon conversation.  It  is  proved,  that  when  many  people  chant 
on  one  note  they  keep  better  together  than  when  they  read  in  a 
plain  voice.  If  there  is  a  school,  they  should  be  taught  to  read 
steadily  on  whatever  note  is  adopted.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  more  people  will  join  on  one  note  than  either  on  a  melody 
or  on  no  note.  It  is  more  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Prayer  Book  to  sing  the  service  itself  than  to  interpolate  or  add 
songs  which  are  not  in  the  Prayer  Book.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  good  reason  why  many  of  the  clergy  of  our  church  have 
opposed  the  singing  of  any  part  of  the  service  :   they  foresaw, 
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first,  that  it  would  be  ill  done,  unless  they  paid  so  much  attention 
to  it  as  to  prevent  their  attending  to  other  duties  ;  secondly,  that 
the  sei-vice  might  be  at  any  moment  more  mutilated  and  abused 
than  it  commonly  is,  by  the  whims  of  village  singers  and  players  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  circumstances  might  so  reduce  the  quire  at 
times  (and  a  quire  there  must  be  as,  at  least,  a  guide  to  the  con- 
gregation) as  to  render  the  proper  performance  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  service  difficult  or  impossible.  The  more  of  the 
service  is  sung  the  better  it  will  be  sung,  because  the  voices  will 
be  more  flexible.  I  mean  that  a  service  or  an  anthem  will  be 
better  done  if  you  have  sung  the  Psalms,  than  if  you  have  not. 
The  order  in  which  choral  service  stands  is  musically  good. 
First  come  the  chants,  which  are  short,  intermittent  tunes,  with 
quick  pronunciation,  well  suited  to  get  the  voices  in  order.  Then 
come  the  services,  which  are  more  elaborate,  and  in  which  the  ear 
is  less  assistance  ;  and  then  comes  the  anthem,  probably  the 
most  elaborate  music  of  the  day.  You  will  find  that  if  you  Sol-fa 
a  few  scales  or  a  tune  or  two  over  before  morning  service,  your 
pipes  will  be  in  better  order  than  without  doing  so. 

II.  The  minister  chants  everything  on  one  note,  except  as 
before.  Single  quire.  Venite,  psalms,  and  canticles  on  one  note, 
alternately  by  minister  and  quire.  Sanctus  and  Gloria  on  one 
note  by  minister  and  quire.  Anthem  after  third  Collect  as 
before  ;  sanctus  or  hymn  after  Litany.  Metrical  psalms  may  be 
used  instead  of  anthems,  sanctuses,  and  hymns.  In  evening 
service,  anthem  after  third  Collect,  and  hymn  before  sermon  or 
metrical  psalms. 

Some  say,  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,^'  and  that  it  is 
better  to  sing  a  few  scraps  of  the  service  than  none  ;  but  I  say, 
that  by  hashing  the  service  you  not  only  abstract  one  half  of  the 
loaf,  but  poison  the  other  half 

A  metrical  psalm  tune  differs  from  all  other  music.  Like  a 
chant,  it  fits  many  sets  of  words.  In  its  proper  form  it  is 
B,  T,  A,  S,  full ;  contains  no  repetitions ;  has  a  cadence  at  the 
end  of  each  line  ;  is  in  no  other  than  common  and  triple  time, 
and  has  no  points.  In  estimating  metrical  psalm  tunes,  I  should 
at  once  banish  all  those  with  any  repetitions  in  them,  as  these 
repetitions  frequently  make  frightful  nonsense  of  the  words  ; 
then  I  would  see  whether  the  others  were  good  harmony,  with 
the  parts  in  a  good  place  for  the  voices  likely  to  sing  them,  not 
too  high  nor  too  low ;  whether  they  were  so  plain  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  be  indistinct  when  sung.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two 
instances  where  repetitions  make  nonsense  : 

"  My  poor  pel — 
My  poor  pol — 

My  poor  polluted  soul  to  save. 
Aiid  take  your  pil — 
And  take  your  pil — 
And  take  your  pilgrim  home." 
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Slurs  also  sometimes  come  on  unfortunate  words,  as — 

*'  My  bow-ow-ow-els  of  compassion." 

If  you  tulll  have  metrical  psalms,  HuUah's  Psalter  is  the 
only  book  fit  to  be  used  of  all  which  I  have  seen.  It  is  sometimes 
objected  to  this  book  that  it  contains  too  many  tunes  (ninety) ; 
but  the  advanta^re  of  havinsr  the  words  under  the  notes  is  so 
great,  as  to  much  more  than  compensate  for  the  number  of  tunes. 
Bad  time  and  drawling  are  the  invariable  consequences  of 
having  the  words  in  one  book  and  the  tune  in  another ;  and  if 
the  quire  can  sing  thirty  they  can  sing  ninety.  Metrical  psalms 
are  generally  sung  too  slowly.  I  think  that  a  short-metre  psalm 
tune  should  occupy  twenty-four  seconds,  a  common-metre  twenty- 
seven,  and  a  long-metre  thirty  ;  and  the  Old  Hundredth,  Hullah's 
Psalter,  thirty-five  seconds. 

III.  Minister  reads  everything.  Single  quire.  Quire  read 
their  part.  Anthem,  hymn,  &c.,  as  before.  Or  metrical  psalm 
instead  of  anthem.  It  is  both  difficult  and  inconsistent  for  the 
quire  to  chant  and  minister  to  read.  This  gross  inconsistency 
was  till  lately  practised  at  Peterborough.  If  the  musical  ac- 
quirements of  a  parish  are  so  low  as  to  prevent  singing  in  parts, 
people  must  be  content  with  unison  music ;  but  do  not  think 
that  people  can  sing  anything  properly  without  tuition.  Mr. 
Hullah  (end  of  preface  to  Metrical  Psalter)  says,  "Nothing  can  be 
done — nothing  ought  to  be  done,  if  it  could,  without  proper 
training  ;  children  must  be  taught  the  alphabet  before  they  can 
read  the  best  of  books,  and  congregations  must  be  taught  some- 
thing, and  more  than  something,  of  the  principles  of  music, 
before  they  can  correctly  execute  even  a  psalm  tune — even  a 
psalm  tune  in  •unison.''  No  psalm  tune  is  within  small  compass 
enough  to  suit  the  four  classes  of  voices. 

Of  course  other  kinds  of  services  may  be,  and  are  cooked  up  ; 
and,  in  fact,  many  parsons  try  to  make  the  services  inconsistent, 
obscure  and  odd.  After  a  quire  has  attained  knowledge  enough 
to  understand  something  of  what  they  hear,  it  is  obviously 
advisable  that  they  should  hear  really  good  church  and  secular 
music,  and  consistent  services  ;  and,  of  course,  one  naturally 
looks  to  cathedrals  and  principal  churches  in  county  towns  for 
model  quires  and  congregations.  For  the  service  as  it  stands  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  I  have  vainly  searched  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  England. 

I  arrive  at  these  rules  for  parish  churches  : 

1.  Not  to  sing  any  part  of  the  service  unless  the  majority  of 
the  congregation  wish  it,  money  and  attention  can  be 
ensured,  and  there  is  good  chance  of  keeping  up  a  regular 
attendance  of  men  and  boys.  Changes  in  the  manner  of 
service  are  much  to  be  avoided. 
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2.  Not  to  sing  any  of  the  people's  part  of  the  service  unless 
the  minister  sings. 

3.  Not  to  sing  the  essentially  people's  part  of  the  service  to 
more  than  one  note. 

4.  Not  to  sing  any  part  of  the  service  to  melodies,  unless 
there  are  two  quires. 

o.  Not  to  sing  more  than  twice  in  each  service  any  interpo- 
lated music — namely,  after  the  third  Collect  and  after  the 
Litany  in  morning  service ;  and  after  the  third  Collect  and 
after  evening  prayer  (before  sermon),  in  evening  service. 

Never  omit  to  say  the  people's  part  of  the  service,  if  you  dont 
sing  it.  Do  not  think  that  a  clerk  can  do  your  duty  to  God  for 
you  more  than  eat  your  dinner  for  you,  which,  probably,  you  do 
not  let  him.  Also  remember  that  you  are  either  to  say  luith 
or  after  the  minister,  and  after  means  separate  from,  as  the  Con- 
fession is  done  in  cathedrals.  In  those  parts  of  the  service  which 
the  minister  and  people  have  to  say  together,  the  minister  must 
say  the  first  syllables  of  each  clause  slowly,  and  mind  the  stops  ; 
unless  he  wants  to  make  a  confusion  of  tongues,  which  many  like, 
but  I  do  not.  Then  the  quire  must  not  lag  behind  the  minister, 
like  a  cur  behind  a  carrier's  cart.  The  second  and  all  succeeding 
syllables  of  each  clause  ought  to  be  pronounced  contemporane- 
ously by  the  minister  and  quire.  Of  course,  if  the  minister  does 
not  take  some  pains  to  do  these  parts  decently,  the  quire  have  not 
a  chance  of  doing  so.  I  think  a  minister  should  be  rather  slow 
on  all  first  syllables  of  prayers,  &c.  Always  mind  the  colons  in 
the  psalms  when  you  only  read  them.  You  cannot  help  minding 
them  when  you  sing  them.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
minister  or  the  quire  should  gabble  the  service  like  a  school-boy's 
repetition.  You  may  go  to  ten  churches  and  not  hear  the  first 
invocation  in  the  Litany  done  properly  by  minister  or  quire,  nor 
several  clauses  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Organists — Behaviour. — 1  wish  L  could  draw  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  in  general  to  the  impropriety  of  the  test  applied  in  the 
choice  of  organists.  It  is  not  inquired  whether  they  are  good 
churchmen,  communicants,  men  of  taste  and  thought  in  their 
vocation,  good  teachers  of  a  quire,  of  good  temper,  good  accom- 
panyists  of  voices ;  but,  rather,  whether  they  are  good  executors 
of  Bach's  fugues  and  such  like-things,  which,  no  doubt,  are  noble 
works  of  musical  art,  but  have  no  connexion  with  church  music. 
The  evil  of  this  system  of  choice  does  not  end  with  the  man. 
The  behaviour  of  the  quire,  as  well  as  the  music  they  sing,  suffers ; 
and  we  cannot  tell  where  the  evil  may  end.  If  an  organist  has 
the  notion  that  playing  a  certain  quantity  of  music  in  church  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  is  the  sum  total  of  his  duty,  he  is  unfit 
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for  his  situation ;  and  the  people  who  choose  such  a  man  are  unfit 
to  have  a  voice  in  such  matters. 

The  bad  behaviour  of  quires  in  church  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  I  do  not  speak  of  those  self-styled  quires  who 
(not  even  professing  to  be  under  any  system,  or  to  practise  regu- 
larly) sometimes  come  to  church  and  bawl,  and  sometimes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  of  quires  who  are  a  march  ahead  of 
these,  and  profess,  at  least,  to  be  regular  attendants  in  church  : 
and  more  especially  if  those  quires  who  sing  to  an  organ,  and 
are,  more  or  less,  taught  by  the  organist.  Who  is  there  among 
us  who  has  not  been  witness  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  persons 
who,  from  their  being  more  especially  concerned  with  the  Liturgy 
of  the  church,  might  be  expected  to  appreciate  it,  and  be  more 
attentive  to  it  than  other  people  ?  There  is  so  little  encourage- 
ment given  to  quires  in  general,  and  so  little  money  laid  out  on 
them,  that  regular  practice  on  week  days  is  seldom  obtained. 
This  causes  an  ignorance  of  music,  and  consequent  difficulty  in 
learning  tunes ;  which,  again,  causes  a  hacking  and  hammering 
of  words,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  sung  without  much 
learning. 

Very  frequently  the  teaching  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  church, 
and  carried  on,  too,  in  a  way  which  is  anything  but  calculated  to 
make  those  taught  appreciate  either  the  church  or  the  Liturgy 
which  is  used  in  it.  A  great  deal  of  improper  conduct  would  be 
avoided  if  those  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  everything 
in  a  church,  were  to  be  present  at  the  practices,  or  depute  some 
proper  person  to  attend. 

The  first  thing  after  the  erection  of  an  organ,  which  is  too 
frequently  in  some  horrible  gallery  (I  do  not  speak  of  legitimate 
organ-lofts  in  cathedrals),  is  to  put  up  brass  rails  and  curtains  to 
hide  the  organist.  I  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  organists  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  now  an  established  rule  to  hide  these 
worthies,  and  no  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  them,  except  when  they 
peep  through  their  curtains,  like  an  actor  through  a  hole  in  the 
drop-scene  in  a  theatre.  An  organist  and  a  blower  are  seldom 
allowed  a  seat  and  a  kneeling-stool  like  other  people.  The 
organist  has  generally  to  kick  about  on  the  organ-stool ;  and  the 
blower  is  put  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  is  rung  to  when 
wanted  to  blow. 

Whether  a  quire  sings  part  of  the  service  or  not,  they  should 
certainly  behave  well  in  church  ;  and  you  must  be  aware  that  the 
behaviour  of  some  quires  in  church  is  not  always  a  model  for 
imitation.  Always  have  the  music  fixed,  and  books  arranged  for 
service,  before  service,  and  then  you  will  not  need  to  talk,  and 
fumble  books  about,  while  the  minister  is  reading  the  Lessons  or 
offering  up  those  admirable  compositions,  the  prayers  of  the 
church. 
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Congregatiooucl  Singing. — I  should  be  evading  the  most 
difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  subject,  if  I 
did  not  say  something  about  congregational  singing.  Always 
keeping  in  mind  the  word  "  common,''  as  applied  to  our  Liturgy, 
we  must  suppose  the  quire  to  be  the  precentors  of  the  people ; 
but  the  comviunity  of  the  service  seems  to  have  been  quite  over- 
looked by  all  parties. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  service  of  the  church  which  I  have 
heard,  is  at  St.  Mark's  College.  As  far  as  the  collegians  go  (and 
they  muster,  with  boys,  about  sixty  or  seventy),  the  service  is 
most  correctly  performed,  with  an  attention  and  earnestness 
which  I  have  not  found  elsewhere ;  but  the  whole  nave  of  the 
church  is  given  up  to  the  public,  who,  as  in  other  places,  do  not 
join  in  the  service. 

We  hear  much,  at  times,  about  turning  out  anthems  and  ser- 
vices to  make  way  for  metrical  psalms,  as  more  congregational. 
I  must  quote  Mr.  Hullah  (lecture  at  King's  College) : — "  I  would 
by  no  means  urge  on  the  unskilful  and  incompetent  the  practice 
of  adding  to  the  cacophonous  hum,  sometimes  called  '  congrega- 
tional singing,'  by  efforts  whose  intention  can  scarcely  justify 
attempts  which  they  know  will  be  abortive  :  with  like  propriety 
might  a  savage,  who  had  never  before  entered  a  place  of  worship, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  its  services,  swell  the  responses 
by  some  extemporaneous  jargon  of  his  own." 

Congregational  singing  in  this  country  is,  and  for  many  years 
will  be,  impossible.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  it  can  now  be 
done.  When  people  are  taught  music  and  practice  regularly, 
they  are  in  reality  a  quire.  When  not  taught,  they  must,  by 
attempting  to  sing,  mar  the  singing  of  those  who  are.  When  this 
country  is  as  musical  as  Germany,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  "  con- 
gregational singing." 

'  But  if  the  whole  population  were  taught  music,  so  that  all 
congrega.tions  understood  how  to  sing  the  music  used,  I  believe 
the  immutable  laws  of  sound  will  prevent  congregational  singing 
in  any  but  very  small  churches.  Supposing  however,  that  you 
wish  to  try,  you  must  use  unison,  and  not  harmonized,  music.  In 
this  assertion  I  shall  be  backed  by  most  musicians.  I  use  the 
word  unison  to  mean  octaves,  which  is,  however,  musically,  far 
inferior  to  7'eal  unison.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  can  take  the 
soprano  of  a  four-part  harmony,  and  sing  it  in  unison.  Your 
basses  and  altos  will  be  soon  out  of  the  field ;  and  if  you  trans- 
pose it  down,  the  tenors  and  sopranos  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
grumble  it  out.  Though  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  to  ears  to  sing 
in  octaves,  it  is  certainly  not  natural  to  voices.  By  a  law  of  the 
Almighty,  there  are  four  great  classes  of  voices,  separated  from 
each  other  by  about  half  an  octave — five  or  seven  semitones.  It 
is  natural  for  basses  and  altos  to  sing  in  octaves,  and  for  tenors 
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and  sopranos  to  sing  in  octaves,  but  not  vice  versa.  Besides  the 
impossibility  of  singing  all  soprano  parts  in  unison,  you  will  find 
that  large  intervals  so  sung  sound  silly.  Unison  music  should 
have  very  small  intervals,  and,  of  course,  must  be  within  a  very 
small  range,  or  some  part  of  it  will  be  out  of  the  range  of  one  or 
other  of  the  four  classes  of  voices.  It  must  not  descend  below 
Re  on  third  line  of  the  bass  staff,  nor  ascend  beyond  middle  Do. 
Of  course,  the  sopranos  and  altos  sing  the  octave  above.  The 
recitation  notes  of  chants  must  not  be  lower  than  Fa,  or  higher 
than  Si. 

I  have  been  told  by  several  English  people,  that  in  Germany 
part  singing  is  habitual  with  the  people.  I  have  made  several 
inquiries  about  this,  and  I  believe  that  the  people-music  of  Ger- 
many is  nearly  all  unison.  I  have  been  assured,  by  a  very  intelligent 
Prussian  nobleman,  that  neither  by  congregations,  troops,  or 
peasants,  had  he  ever  heard  part  singing,  though  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  hearing  it  in  private  parties  and  concert  rooms, 
as  well  as  by  students  and  church  quires. 

Supposing  j'-ou  got  music  suitable  for  unison  singing,  who  is  to 
keep  your  congTegation  in  order  ?  The  organist  cannot  do  it. 
The  parson  cannot  do  it.  I  think  the  quire  cannot  do  it.  I  have, 
under  the  head  of  "  Parochial  Services,''  (page  250),  explained 
how  I  would  keep  up  the  community  of  service  without  interfer- 
.ing  with  the  greater  part  of  the  quire  music,  by  lowering  certain 
parts  of  the  service  to  one  note  only,  and  by  not  professing  to 
make  the  melodies  congregational.  A  quire  will  flatten  more  in 
unison  than  in  harmony ;  and  a  good  organ  is  indispensable. 

The  best  books  for  unison  singing  are  a  Psalter  and  Hymual, 
published  by  Mr.  Helmore ;  and  Marbeck's  Prayer-book,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Janes. 

There  are  people  who  have  another  and  wilder  scheme,  which 
is,  to  have  a  quire  sing  harmonized  music  with  the  four  parts 
properly  balanced ;  whilst  the  congregation  sing  the  soprano  in 
octaves.  If  this  is  to  be  the  practice,  composers  had  better  shut 
up  shop,  as  well  as  the  basses,  tenors,  and  altos  of  ^he  quires.  I 
think  a  congregation  struggling  through  a  hymn  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  flock  of  Welsh  sheep  scrambling  over  a  wall — every  one 
at  its  own  place.  Good  organists  sometimes  advocate  unison  singing, 
because  they  can  play  many  sorts  of  vagaries  as  accompaniment. 

Uses  of  Parish  Churches. — I  shall  now  say  something  on  the 
uses  of  parish  churches,  and  chiefly  the  musical  uses.  In  most 
country  churches  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  or  rather  attempts 
at  them,  are  the  only  music  heard  ;  and  these  generally  inserted 
at  places  in  the  service  plainly  at  variance  with  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  Confession  is,  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and  plainly  ought  to  be, 
the  first  act  of  the  "  people  ;"  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  any 
psalm  or  hymn  sung  before  service  obscures  the  Liturgy. 
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We  hear  every  day  complaints  of  the  length  of  the  service, 
and  yet  no  objection  is  made  to  the  nasal  drawling  of  two,  three, 
or  four  metrical  psalms  of  three  or  four  stanzas  each,  with  the 
last  line  of  each  stanza  repeated  three  or  four  times.  To  detail 
all  the  odd  places  of  the  service  into  which  metrical  psalms  and 
meeting-house  hymns  are  inserted,  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  Much  objection  is  made  by  some  to  the  use  of  metrical 
psalms  at  all;  and  for  judicious  observations  on  this  point  I  refer 
to  the  preface  to  Mr.  Hullah's  Metrical  Psalter.  If  you  will  have 
metrical  psalms,  that  is  the  only  book  fit  to  be  used  of  all  which 
I  have  seen. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  object  to  all 
music  and  art  in  public  worship;  nor  find  I  inuch  fault  with 
those  who  would  allow  music,  provided  no  part  of  the  service 
was  sunof ;  but  I  shall  now  notice  two  or  three  of  the  various 
pranks  and  inconsistencies  which  parsons  play  with  the  service, 
bringing  disgrace  on  the  music  of  the  church,  and  making  hash 
of  our  noble  Liturgy.  The  bad  effect  of  this  hashing,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future,  is  enormous.  It  is  agreed,  by  all  the  best  autho- 
rities, that  Venite  is  a.n  invitatory  preface  to  the  psalms  of  the 
day,  and  that  it  and  they  must  be  sung  or  said,  either  by  two 
sides  of  a  quire,  of  one  of  which  the  officiating  minister  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member,  or  by  minister  and  people  alternately ; 
the  first  usage  being  that  of  cathedrals,  the  second  that  of  com- 
mon parochial  churches.  It  is,  therefore,  a  glaring  inconsistency 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  for  a  quire  to  sing  Venite  in  full 
chorus,  and  for  minister  and  parish  clerk  to  say  alternately  the 
song  to  which  Venite  is  the  preface  ;  and  yet  I  could  instance 
onany  churches  in  which  this  absurdity  obtains.  The  rubric 
preceding  Venite  says  that  this  psalm  shall  be  "  said  or  sung,'" 
but  does  not  specify  the  mode,  which,  however,  must  be  alter- 
nately. We  can  learn  something  from  the  rubrics  preceding  the 
canticles  to  be  used  instead  of  Venite  on  Nov.  5th,  Jan.  SOth, 
May  29th,  and  June  20ih.  On  the  5th  day  of  November, 
*' instead  of  Venite  Fxultermis  shall  this  hymn  he  said;  one 
verse  hy  tJie  priest,  and  another  by  the  clerk  and  people."  The 
rubrics  preceding  the  other  canticles  specified,  order  the  alternate 
saying  and  singing,  which  order,  of  course,  was  not  intended  to 
supersede  choral  custom.  It  is  objected  by  some  that  Venite  is 
not  a  preface  to  the  psalms,  but  a  separate  hymn;  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  sung  though  the  psalms  of  the  day  are  read. 
If  you  call  it  a  separate  hymn,  you  will  not  gain  consistency  ; 
because  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  psalms  which  immediately  follow  it.  To  make  more  clear 
the  absurdity  of  singing  Venite,  and  leaving  unsung  the  psalms 
of  the  day,  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity 
in  1853,  which  is  on  the  19th  day  of  the  month.     On  this  day 
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Venite  is  used  as  one  of  the  psalms  of  the  day,  and  must,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  plan,  be  merely  said  on  that  day  by  priest 
and  parish  clerk,  and  sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  quire  on  every 
other  Sunday  in  the  year.  Two  other  modes  of  mutilating  the 
service  are  these — for  the  quire  to  allow  the  minister  and  parish 
clerk  to  say  the  psalms  of  the  day  alternately,  and,  at  the  end  of 
each  one,  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands,  and  burst  forth 
with  full  organ  and  strained  voices  in  Gloria  Patri  to  an  elaborate 
harmonized  chant,  rendered  more  unmeaning  by  being  simg  in 
octaves ;  or  for  the  minister  and  clerk  to  say  all  but  the  last 
Gloria  Patri,  and  then  to  pour  forth  their  religious  thunders  on  the 
bewildered  audience. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  Prayer  Book,  that  the 
canticles  succeeding  each  Lesson  answer  a  different  purpose  from 
Venite :  they  are  responses  to  the  lessons,  and  anciently  called 
"  responcia"  (see  Jebb  on  Choral  Service),  whilst  Venite  is  an 
invitatory  preface  to  the  psalms.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the 
eight  canticles  succeeding  the  Lessons  must  be  all  said  or  all 
sung.  I  could  bring  forward  instances  where  such  gross  incon- 
sistency is  practised  as  to  have  the  Te  Deum  said  by  the  minister 
and  clerk,  and  Jubilate  sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  quire.  In  the 
common  read  service  the  Gloria  Patri  after  each  psalm  and 
canticle  is  generally  inconsistently  performed.  On  examination 
of  the  rul)ric,  it  appears  that  when  the  psalm  has  been  said  by 
minister  and  people  (alternately,  of  course),  the  first  verse  of 
Gloria  Patri  ought  to  be  said  by  minister,  whether  it  is  his  turn 
or  not,  by  which  means  the  minister  begins  every  psalm.  The 
word  " answer'  is  never  prefixed  to  anything  which  is  to  be  said 

by  the  minister  or  priest  alone.     At ,  a  clergyman  has 

allowed  a  woman  to  sing  a  solo  in  a  service  for  the  Te  Deum, 
perched  in  an  organ  gallery,  to  be  stared  at  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  congregation.  I  fortunately  never  have  been  witness  to 
such  a  thing.  It  is  curious  that  in  my  part  of  England,  if  a 
service  is  sung,  it  is  sure  to  be  Jackson's  in  F,  the  worst  of  the 
bad.  The  "  voluntary"  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary 
lengthening  of  the  service,  without  meaning  (unless  to  show  off 
a  flashy  organist's  performance),  and  without  the  sanction  of 
general  cathedral  usage.  It  is  generally  to  be  heard  in  those 
churches  where  the  musical  art  is  so  low  as  to  preclude  any  vocal 
music,  except  a  canticle  or  two,  and  a  metrical  psalm,  drawled 
through  the  noses  of  a  few  school  children.  I  am  aware  that  in 
three  or  four  cathedrals  it  is  still  in  use;  and  I  have  heard  that 
the  morning  anthem  is  occasionally  cut  out  in  order  to  make  way 
for  this  intruder. 

Another  unmeaning  system,  practised  by  some  organists  who 
wish  to  show  off,  is  to  play  a  short  piece  of  music  (for  which  let 
every  one  have  his  own   name)  between   each  two  verses  of  a 
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metrical  psalm  or  hymn,  occupying  as  mucli  time  as  the  singing 
of  the  verse  itself.  To  compensate  for  this  intrusion,  the  organists 
occasionally  cut  down  the  singing  department  to  two  verses. 
Kow,  of  course,  if  Ravenscroft,  and  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  the 
other  old  composers  had  wished  such  things  as  these  to  be  stuffed 
into  their  tunes,  they  would  have  written  them ;  besides  which, 
if  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  words  sung,  such  a  break 
must  greatly  impair  the  sense.  Does  a  man,  in  reading  a  History 
of  England,  stop  after  each  sentence  to  read  a  sentence  from 
another  book,  or  to  walk  about  the  room?  But  what  would 
these  symphonic  gentry  think  if  the  organist  at  Westminster  was 
to  stop  after  each  verse  of  the  prose  psalms  and  play  a  short 
voluntary?  Yet  this  would,  of  course,  be  as  consistent  a  practice 
as  the  other. 

The  old  singers  and  players  are  sometimes  an  obstruction  to 
good  church  music.  They  of  course  know  more  of  noise  than  of 
music,  and  rejoice  only  in  octaves.  These  men  have  arisen 
entirely  through  the  fault  of  the  gentry  in  years  past,  and  now 
exist  only  through  their  fault.  The  more  a  psalm  tune  possesses 
of  grace-notes,  shakes,  turns,  and  flourishes,  the  better  they  like 

it.     In church  it  was,   and  perhaps  is,  the   custom  to  use 

trombones,  bugles,  &c. ;  in  fact,  .to  apply  part  of  the  village  band 
to  a  choral  use.  On  the  minister's  remonstrating  with  one  of 
the  choir  on  this  proceeding,  and  asking  him  to  make  a  little 
less  noise,  he  answered,  "  Well,  sir,  IVe  heard  many  quires,  and 
IVe  heard  the  organs  and  quires  at  cathedrals,  and  I  think  they 
are  no  ways  to  he  coraimred  to  our  band  and  quire.''  Such  men 
as  these  may  be  pronounced  incurable,  but  depend  on  it  they  are 
scarce.  In  every  village  there  are  some  men  who  pretend  to 
know  something  about  the  science,  of  which  kind  was  a  man  at 

who,  not  long  since,  wanted  to  have  a  soprano  voice  part, 

instead  of  a  bass  or  tenor,  saying  that  his  voice  was  neither  tenor 
nor  bass,  but  that  he  could  sing  "  the  lead :"  a  whole  octave  is  a 
trifle  with  some  men. 

In   chapel,  the  psalms  and  canticles  were   chanted  in 

this  manner :  the  minister,  with  two  boys,  sang  one  verse,  and 
the  quire,  with  some  of  the  people,  the  next.  The  chants  used 
were  Gregorian,  and  the  words  divided  according  to  the  syllabic 
system,  which  makes  it  diflicult  for  all,  and  impossil)le  for  the 
uninitiated,  to  follow  a  quire,  not  to  mention  that  the  English 
language  is  misaccented  and  mutilated  by  it.  An  organ  plaj^-ed 
an  accompaniment  in  chords.  The  two  boys  sadly  marred  the 
solemnity  of  the  minister's  pait;  but  when  the  quire  responded 
there  was  such  a  preponderance  of  the  lower  octave,  that  the 
upper  voices  were  not  too  prominent.  The  two  hymns  were  also 
sung  in  unison.  For  what  reason  I  cannot  imagine,  but  in  this 
church  the  Confession  was  said  by  the  quire  and  a  few  of  the 
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people,  and  the  effect  was  anything  but  pleasing — not  that  they 
said  it  distinctly,  for  the  noise  produced  by  a  mutter  was  so 
disagreeable  to  ail,  as  to  prevent  any  fiurther  efforts.  The  organist 
gave  a  note  for  the  Creed,  and  the  contrast  was  so  striking  as  to 
persuade  me  instantly  that  if  any  one  wishes  a  congregation  to 
join  in  the  service,  they  must  not  only  give  the  words  to  say,  but 
tell  them  how  to  say  them. 

I  attended  service  at ,  and  this  was  the  order  of  the 

day.  The  organ  was  aloft  in  a  horrible  gallerj^  The  quire  on 
one  side  of  it,  men  in  front,  and  two  or  three  girls  behind  them, 
of  course  inaudible.  The  service  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Venite 
without  anything  being  heard  from  the  quire,  either  of  saying 
or  singing.  The  schoolboys  sat  on  unbacked  benches  round  rhe 
chancel,  chiefly  facing  west,  and  paying  as  little  attention  as 
might  be.  The  parish  clerk  also  sat  at  the  end  of  a  form,  with 
his  book  on  his  knee.  The  heig^ht  and  formation  of  the  boxes 
in  the  nave  and  aisles  prevented  any  person  doing  otherwise  than 
sit  or  stand.  The  Venite  came,  and  organ  and  quire  burst  forth, 
in  octaves,  to  an  elaborate  double  chant,  tediously  drawled. 
Then  came  the  psalms  of  the  day,  but  the  quire  left  those  to  the 
parson  and  clerk,  with  the  exception  of  the  doxologies,  which 
were  sung  to  Purcell's  chant,  murdered  by  the  aforesaid  mode  of 
performance.  After  the  lesson,  I  was  astonished  by  finding  that 
the  quire  left  the  Te  Deum  entirely  to  the  parson  and  clerk ; 
but  not  so  the  Jubilate,  which  was  drawled  to  Boyce's  fine  chant 
in  Re.  If  I  recollect  right,  two  metrical  psalms  or  hymns  were 
sung — the  first  between  Litany  and  Communion  Service,  and  the 
second  between  Communion  Service  and  sermon,  which  were  sung 
without  notes,  and  therefore  drawled,  slurred,  and  in  octaves. 
With  the  exception  of  these  two  psalms,  I  never  heard  the 
voices  of  the  quire  after  the  Jubilate,  and  of  course  all  rubrics 
relative  to  position  were  unpractised,  if  not  impossible.  When 
the  quire  began  the  metrical  psalms,  I  was  astonished  by  seeing 
the  ^congregation  right-about-face,  and  stare  up  at  the  gallery  as 
if  it  was  a  punch-and-judy  show — a  proof  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  quire  an  integral  part  of  themselves.  I  believe 
that  no  one,  even  of  the  quire,  had  the  notes  of  either  the  chants 
or  the  psalm  tunes.  Of  course  the  time  of  the  latter  was  not 
over  correctly  kept.  Such  a  system  as  this  will  not  do  much  to 
illustrate  the  Liturgy,  or  to  attach  people  to  the  church,  and  yet 
practices  equally  absiu'd  may  be  found  in  many  churches. 

Giving  Out. — There  are  various  ways  of  giving  out  metrical 
psalms.  For  giving  out  anthems,  see  p.  242.  In  a  parivsh  church 
they  generally  say  "  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God 
the  1st,  2nd,  .3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  verses  of  the  148th  psalm, 

VOL.  TI.  T 
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new  version,  page  310  :  "  Ye  boundless  realms  of  joy,  exalt  your 
maker's  praise  ;"  and  sometimes  read  the  whole  psalm  through, 
as  in  the  Scotch  church.  I  believe  at  dissenting  places  of  worship 
they  read  four  lines  and  sing  them,  then  read  another  four,  and 
so  on.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  parochial  rig- 
marole, I  think  most  will  agree  that  to  read  what  is  meant  to  be 
sung,  and  is  there  and  then  sung,  is  a  great  absurdity,  and  helps 
to  lessen  the  beauty  of  the  song.  The  less  said  the  better,  as 
"The  first  six  verses  of  the  148th  psalm." 

Openings. — The  most  disgraceful  musical  practice  meetings 
are  those  which  take  place  as  preparations  for  church  "  open- 
ings ;''  by  which  openings,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  county  has  been 
often  disgraced.  The  object  of  these  disreputable  openings  is  to 
get  money ;  and  to  do  this  an  organist  is  to  cram  into  the  heads 
of  a  dozen  reprobates  a  parody  on  the  choral  service,  who  may 
justly  be  said  to  "  follow  the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own 
'arts.''  People  are  expected  to  pay  money  to  hear  this  parody, 
invariably  containing  some  service  for  the  Te  Deum,  awfully 
murdered ;  and,  of  course,  lots  of  voluntaries  on  the  organ. 
Sometimes  they  borrow  part  of  a  cathedral  quire.  The  next 
Sunday  some  one  goes  to  the  church,  and  lo  !  the  quire  has  fled, 
save  half  a  dozen  charity  children,  and  the  good  organist  has  been 
supplied  by  an  inferior  one,  but  with  quite  as  great  a  love  for  the 
interpolation  of  voluntaries  and  symphonies  as  the  other,  and 
with  quite  as  little  regard  to  the  manners  of  his  so-called  quire. 
Tallis's  harmonized  responses  are  supplanted  by  a  nasal  drawl 
from  a  parish  clerk,  and  the  quire  and  organ  have  no  more  to  do 
with  "  the  services.''  The  (so-called)  quire  chatter  to  each  other ; 
and  the  organist  and  his  assistant  or  friend  study  the  "  piece'^ 
with  which  he  is  to  "  play  them  out ;"  while  the  parson  and  clerk 
have  the  Litany,  &c.,  all  to  themselves. 

Musical  Information  in  Church. — There  are,  in  most  towns, 
a  few  people  who  could,  and  would  be  glad  to,  sing  in  church  if 
they  knew  what  to  sing  ;  but  look  at  the  custom, — a  person  goes 
to  church,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  choral  service,  or  part  of 
it,  is  used.  He  indeed  knows  (supposing  morning  service)  that 
Venite  is  to  be  sung,  but  he  knows  not  to  what  chant ;  and  that 
the  psalms  proper  for  the  day  are  to  be  sung,  but  there  is  no 
notice  of  the  chant,  nor  is  the  music  to  be  got  without  much 
trouble  and  expense.  Then  come  the  services  after  the  Lessons, 
which,  of  course,  he  cannot  join  in  without  the  music,  and  that  is 
very  expensive,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the  service.  Then 
comes  the  anthem,  which  he  is  told  is  taken  from  a  certain 
chapter  of  a  certain  gospel  or  prophet ;  but,  between  parts 
missed  out,  transposed  and  altered,  .he  is  soon  confused,  and  then 
loses  the  place.     Then  come  the  responses  in  the  Litany,  varying 
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at  each  cathedral,  and  sometimes  varying  in  the  same,  as  at 
Lichfield  and  Durham. 

I  must  here  refer  to  my  remarks  on  what  is  the  essential,  and 
what  the  unessential,  part  of  the  people's  part  of  the  service. 
In  the  case  of  metrical  psalms,  when  the  words  and  tunes  are  not 
in  the  same  book,  although  a  person  is  sometimes  informed  what 
the  words  are  which  are  to  be  sang,  yet  he  is  never  told  what  is 
the  tune,  nor  furnished  with  the  notes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sung.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  advantage  of  using  Hullah's  Psalter. 
Every  one  must  know  what  the  tune  is,  because  the  words  are 
under  the  notes ;  and  he  will  know,  weeks  beforehand,  from  the 
table  affixed  to  each  voice  part,  what  is  to  be  sung  on  any  par- 
ticular Sunday,  supposing  that  the  table  is  adhered  to. 

I  propose  that  in  every  church,  in  which  it  can  be  conveniently 
done,  there  should  be  a  board  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
into  grooves  in  which  should  be  placed  slips  of  pasteboard,  con- 
taining all  the  information  necessary  for  the  musical  part  of  the 
service,  as  the  chants,  anthems,  &c. 

Venite    Tallis's  chant     Fa. 

Psalms    Travers's^chant b  Mi. 

Te  Deum    Boyce     Do. 

Jubilate  .Boyce     Do. 

"  Call  to  remembrance"    . . .  Farrant Re  mi, 

Sanctus Gibbons Fa. 

In  case  this  cannot  be  done,  I  would  have  suspended  at  the 
church  door  a  notice  of  what  is  to  be  sung :  and  this  I  would 
have  extended  to  what  was  to  be  sung  on  the  next  Sunday,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Druitt,  in  his  tract  on  Church  Music,  and  as 
practised  at  St.  Paul's,  K night sbridge.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  for 
any  one  who  is  not  going  to  sing  to  say  "  Let  us  sing,''  &c.,  as  the 
minister  in  the  Scotch  church  does,  and  as  some  parsons  and 
clerks  do  in  the  English  church.  I  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Liturgy,  and  injurious  to  the  Church,  to  use  any 
music  but  such  as  can  be  given,  or  afforded  at  a  cheaj)  rate,  to 
any  of  the  congregation  who  require  it.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  a  careful  selection  of  music  should  be  made  by  some 
competent  person  for  each  church,  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  manager  of  the  quire,  or  some 
person  appointed  by  him,  must  provide  the  music  in  a  con- 
venient form. 

I  have  two  principal  objects  in  my  lecture.  First,  to  .  do,  or 
attempt  to  do,  something  towards  stopping  hashes  of  the  service, 
and  preserving  consistency ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  people  a  few 
hints  about  teaching  music,  seats  for  quires,  and  about  organs, 
and  about  the  positions  of  organs  and  quires  in  churches. 

I  know  that  the  church  has  lost,  and  is  losing  ground  by  the 
absurd  and  (in  my  opinion)  impious  hashes  of  the  service  prac- 

T  2 
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tised  in  many  churches ;  and  by  the  wretched  interior  fittings  of 
most  churches.  If  the  upper  classes  and  clergy  had  wished  to 
alienate  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  National  Church,  they 
could  not  have  gone  a  better  way  to  work  than  the  way  in  which 
they  have  gone.  It  is  not  by  green  mouldy  walls  ;  by  high 
curtained  and  glazed  pews  ;  by  rotten  old  seats,  nor  by  cramped 
new  ones ;  by  crowded  galleiies ;  by  mutilated,  unrubrical,  in- 
consistent, and  slovenly  services ;  by  prosaic  duets  of  parson  and 
clerk  ;  by  the  untutored  bawling  of  half  a  score  of  children  ;  by 
rotten  hassocks ;  fusty  baize,  and  wedgewood  fonts  placed  on  com- 
munion tables  ;  that  the  affections  of  the  people  are  to  be  retained 
by  the  Church  There  is  an  increased  interest  in  all  which 
concerns  the  Church ;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  helped  some  of 
you  to  understand  these  things  better  than  you  have  heretofore 
done ;  and  that  you  and  I,  and  the  whole  Church  of  England, 
may  progress  in  the  right  direction,  guiding  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  by  that  great  and  rare  quality — consistency. 

N.B.  This  article  is  sold  separately  by  J.  H.  Parker,  377,  Strand,  and  T.  Bai-rett, 
Daventry.     Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  6d. 


On  Cathedral  Derangements.  Read  at  the  Public  Autumn  Meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton^ Oct.  9,  1853.  By  George  Aylifee  Poole,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Welford. 

We  can  hardly  fail  to  observe,  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  on 
the  whole,  how  great  an  aggregate  of  work  has  been  effected  in 
our  cathedrals,  between  any  moderately  distant  dates  wdthin  the 
present  century.  ^^  Storer's  History  of  the  Cathedrals,^^  published 
very  early  in  this  century,  indicates  this  beginning  of  the  g-reat 
work;  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  being  already  influenced 
by  considerable  recent  changes.  Britton's  admirable  engravings, 
coming  at  no  great  interval,  record  the  frequent  results  of  a  few 
years  fiurther  progress.  "  Winkle's  Cathedrals''  follows  within 
twenty  years  of  the  present  day,  and  still  the  progress  is  dis- 
cernible; and  any  future  work  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  will 
indicate  a  still  greater  revolution  in  many  of  our  cathedrals,  and 
an  aggregate  of  work  in  the  whole  number  quite  unparalleled  : 
indeed  he  must  be  a  diligent  writer  who  can  so  much  as  keep 
pace  with  the  present  course  of  alterations  which  proceed  in  many 
cases  almost  with  more  rapidity  than  one  can  convert  one's  notes 
into  presentable  descriptions. 

But  there  is  a  question  how  far  this  work  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  judicious.  That  every  change  and  restoration  should  be 
judicious  were  too  much  to  expect ; — that  they  should  be  good  on 
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the  whole  at  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  church  restoration  era,  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  to  be  hoped.  Even  now,  with  our  g-reater  appli- 
cation to  the  subject,  the  propriety  of  some  individual  works, 
however  good  the  intention,  may  be  matter  of  opinion.  Still  we 
have,  I  believe,  great  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  twofold  progress  that 
has  been  made  first,  in  actual  repairs,  and  secondlij  in  the  due 
appreciation  of  those  principles  of  restoration  and  arrangement, 
which  can  alone  keep  them  from  being  injurious  or  destructive. 

The  question  is  one  which  may  be  treated  as  an  architectural,  a 
ritual,  or  an  artistic  one.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  you  to  hear  that  I 
propose  to  treat  it  as  an  artistic  question  only;  and  even  that  in  but 
one  of  its  branches,-^the  eifect  on  apparent  space,  and  on  beauty 
and  interest,  of  throwing  together  several  parts  of  our  cathedrals, 
and  of  opening  more  distant  perspectives  which  were  originally 
closed,  wholly  or  pai*tially,  by  screens  or  other  interv^ening"  objects. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  acquire,  first  of  all,  some 
fixed  notion  of  the  normal  forms  and  arrangements  of  a  Cathedi'al 
Chm'ch. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  nave  of  a  cathedi'al  (using  the  word 
7iave  in  its  architectui'al  sense,  for  the  whole  western  limb  of  the 
cross) ,  was  very  long,  and  the  last  two  or  three  bays  eastward, 
together  with  the  space  beneath  the  central  tower,  formed  the 
ritual  choir,  or  the  place  where  the  services  were  sung."^  This 
choir  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen ;  which,  through 
all  the  changes  of  place  and  purpose,  still  remains  to  us  (not  of 
course  in  substance,  for  there  is  not  one  of  such  a  date  in  England, 
but  virtually)  as  the  organ  screen  ;  the  organ  having  been  removed 
thither  at  or  soon  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  rood  and  its 
accompaniment  by  which  it  was  formerly  occupied  were  taken 
away.  Eastward  of  the  choir  was  the  presb}i:ery,  which  is  to  a 
church  where  there  is  a  choir  of  clerks,  what  the  chancel  is  to  a 
parish  church, — the  place  of  the  high  altar,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  its  services.  The  altar  stood  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  chord 
of  the  eastern  apse.  Behind  the  altar,  elevated  several  feet  in  the 
wall,  and  looking  westward,  was  the  bishop^s  throne ;  and  again 
behind  this,  the  aisle  of  the  presbytery  was  carried,  forming  a 
processional  path  around  the  east  end  of  the  chm'ch.  This  path 
bounded  the  cathedral  eastward,  except  where  there  were  little 
attached  chapels,  usually,  perhaps,  three  in  number,  the  central 
one  to  the  east  being  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Now,  I  particularly  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ohstruc- 
tio7is  to  the  general  interior  view  ;  and  here,  having  described  the 
earliest  form  of  the  cathedral  wdth  which  we  are  concerned,  we 
will  pause  to  consider  those  obstmctions  which  already  exist.  We 
enter  at  the  porch,  and  have  first,  after  a  long  nave  arcade,  a 

*  Caktatur  hic  still  remains  inscribed  on  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  at 
Lincoln. 
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screen  separating  the  nave  from  the  choir_,  and  surmounted  by  the 
rood,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  S.  John_,  one  on  either  side,  and 
often  with  attendant  angels  and  archangels.  Though  of  less 
specific  gravit}^,  if  I  uin^y  so  express  myself,  this  rood  and  its  ac- 
companiments was  probably  of  far  greater  obstructive  volume  than 
our  largest  organs  ;  indeed  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
too  great  for  the  happy  effect  of  the  church.  The  rood  once 
passed,  there  was  nothing  beyond  until  the  eastern  apse,  with  its 
windows,  usually  three  in  number,  formed  the  natural  termination 
of  the  view. 

By-and-by  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  the  tower  was  the 
natural  division  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  and  the  choir  was 
consequently  removed  in  many  old  churches  to  the  east  r»f  the 
tower,  and  in  new  churches  it  was  always  placed  there.  This  ar- 
rangement involved  great  changes.  TJie  eastern  limb  of  the 
Norman  church  was  not  of  sufficient  length  for  choir,  presbytery, 
processional  or  retrochoir,  and  Lady  Chapel.  Either,  therefore, 
it  was  entirely  rebuilt,  or  the  apse  was  taken  down,  and  it  was 
continued  eastward.  Where  the  development  was  complete,  it 
involved  a  choir  and  presbj'^tery,  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
Tood'Screen,  under  the  eastern  tower  arch,  and  again  by  another 
screen,  commonly  called  the  aUarscreeii,  from  the  retrochoir.  We 
have  now,  therefore,  another  obstruction  after  passing  the  rood- 
screen  to  the  view  of  the  extreme  east. 

The  choir  and  presbytery  were  enclosed  laterally  also  ;  the  choir 
by  tlieir  stalls  running  in  a  long  line  viithin  the  pillars  of  the 
choir  arcades;  and  tlie  presbytery  by  open  screen  ivorh  inserted 
within  the  arches.  Thus  the  whole  circuit  of  the  choir  and 
presbytery  could  be  made  through  the  aisles,  and  the  retrochoir, 
and  access  could  be  obtained  to  all  the  numerous  altars  scattered 
about  this  portion  of  the  church,  without  disturbing  the  service 
in  the  choir. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  ma}'^  be  called  the  normal  system 
of  destructions,  there  was  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century 
another,  and  in  theory  at  least,  a  most  irregidar  and  unpromising 
one :  that  of  sepulchral  chapels,  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  occupy  a 
considerable  space  in  the  church,  and  so  placed  as  to  interfere 
very  manifestly  ^\dth  the  general  view  of  the  iiiterior.  The  more 
modest  arrangement  of  the  tombs  of  earlier  times  kept  them 
between  the  arches,  and  in  places  where  a  screen  had  already  been 
erected ;  as  for  instance,  between  the  presbytery  and  its  aisles,  or 
in  the  place  of  a  partition  to  some  side  chapel.  Thus  situated, 
the  tomb  was  in  every  respect  a  gain,  for  it  replaced  portions  of  a 
necessary  screen  with  more  elaborate  work,  and  ^vith  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest,  without  otherwise  altering  the  effect  of  the 
screen  on  the  church.     The  first  tomb  that  I  remember  which 
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greatly  transo^resses  this  modesty,  is  that  of  Bishop  Edington,  in 
the  nave  of  Winchester ;  and  the  most  glaring-  examples  of  a  like 
kind  are  in  the  retrochoir  of  the  same  cathedral:  though  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  the  retrochoir  was  perhaps 
partly  intended  to  be  thus  occupied,  and  so  sepulchral  chapels  are 
less  to  be  deprecated  here  than  in  any  other  position. 

In  mentioning  Winchester,  we  have  fallen  on  the  church  which 
of  all  others,  best  illustrates  the  whole  of  my  subject;  for  there, 
besides  that  the  tombs  are  added  to  the  usual  obstructions,  the 
altar  screen  is  extremely  large  and  massive,  and  has  behind  it 
another  screen,  the  two  together  enclosing  what  is  called  the 
capitular  chapel,  which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the 
presbytery,  the  aisles  of  course  excepted.  Moreover,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  remove  any  of  these  obstructions,  so  that  the  whole 
church  still  remains  in  this  respect  much  as  it  was  of  old. 

Now  I  suppose  that  at  the  first  blush,  one  who  had  not  much 
studied  ai-t  in  general,  or  the  particular  art  of  making  the  most, 
both  in  interest  and  in  dimensions,  of  a  Gothic  interior,  would 
say,  '^  Down  with  them  all !  Let  us  have  the  whole  view  without 
break,  from  the  western  door  to  the  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 
Give  us  the  550  feet  at  once.  Take  away  the  screens  and  chapels, 
set  the  stalls  back  behind  the  pillars,  put  the  organ  into  the 
triforium,  or  on  a  bracket  in  the  choir,  place  the  altar  at  the  end 
of  the  Lady  chapel,  and  let  every  one  see,  and  if  possible  hear,  the 
minister,  at  least  from  the  further  end  of  the  choir .^^  But  would 
this  really  be  the  way  to  turn  this  great  legacy  of  our  fathers  to 
the  best  account  ?  We  enter  that  magnificent  nave,  and  even  as 
it  is,  we  have  the  east  wdndow  of  the  presbytery  seen,  partially  it 
is  true,  but  still  seen,  over  the  organ.  The  chapels  of  Wykeham 
and  Edington  cannot  detract  from  the  effect  at  first  glance,  for 
they  are  simply  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  whole ;  and  as  we 
pause  to  examine  more  closely,  they  help  us  in  two  ways.  They 
are  themselves  objects  of  beauty  and  interest,  and  they  serve^  to 
measure  the  nave ;  not  in  the  bad  sense  in  which  a  small  thing 
is  measured  by  that  which  makes  its  smallness  visible ;  but  as  a 
vast  magnitude  is  determined  by  the  slight  effect  upon  it  of  some 
object  not  in  itself  contemptible.  Such  is  the  eftect  of  Wyke- 
ham^s  and  Edington^s  chantry  on  the  nave  of  Winchester. 

We  pass  through  the  organ  screen,  and  lo !  there  opens  upon  us 
another  church,  a  fabric  that  we  knew  not  of  before,  or  but  obscurely 
discerned.  What  if  the  organ  screen  had  been  removed?  We  should 
then  have  seen  all  at  once.  And  would  that  all  have  equalled  the 
aggregate  effect  of  the  two  thus  seen  in  succession,  and  yet  so  seen 
that  the  second  was  suggested  all  along?  Another  world  of  object  is 
open  to  us.  Would  the  stalls  and  all  other  accessories  of  the  choir  and 
presbytery  have  been  seen  to  greater  advantage,  had  they  been  first 
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slightly  noted  in  the  distance^  and  been  approa<3hed  gradually,  and 
grown  by  little  and  little  to  their  full  size  and  developed  beauty  ? 
And  the  altar  screen : — but  here  is  a  question  which  was  once  a 
practical  one,  for  this  very  altar  screen,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
was  near  being  condemned,  because  it  concealed  the  retrochoir  and 
Lady  Chapel.  And  what  then  ?  Why  we  have  again,  after  passing 
this  screen,  a  new  world  beyond,  yet  more  unlike  to  all  that  we 
had  before  seen  than  the  choir  was  to  the  nave.  Had  all  these 
been  open  at  once,  we  should  indeed  have  had  one  fine  view,  but 
not  one  such  view  as  would  be  worth  the  three  separate  views 
which  are  now  successively  presented. 

One  fine  inew, — but  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  prepared 
to  explain  why  even  that  would  have  been  scarcely  so  fine  as 
either  of  the  three  which  it  would  have  absorbed. 

It  is  surely  a  great  mistake  that  nothing  but  what  is  see7i 
enters  into  the  merits  of  a  view.  It  would  be  more  true  (not 
true  indeed,  but  the  truer  of  the  two)  that  nothing  but  what  is 
hid  is  of  the  essence  of  the  picture  to  the  mind^s  eye.  The  retina 
of  the  eye  and  the  inner  sensorium  are  not  so  inartificially  related, 
that  the  mind  kens  that  only  which  the  eye  has  discerned. 
Every  one  knows,  in  every  other  case,  that  what  is  suggested  is 
as  valuable  as  what  is  seen ;  and  that  what  partially  hides,  is  more 
suggestive  than  what  reveals  all.  What  does  the  landscape  gar- 
dener do  but  hide,  when  he  would  make  a  hundred  acres  suggest, 
from  twenty  different  points,  ten  times  as  much  space  as  its  whole 
surface  ?  When  we  enter  a  cathedral,  and  do  but  imperfectly  see 
the  choir  for  the  organ  screen,  is  the  choir  gone  ?  Do  we  not  feel 
its  presence  as  much  as  if  we  saw  it  all  ?  Do  we  not  see  it  morej 
and  with  a  higher  exercise  of  our  faculties  ?  Give  me  the  veriest 
atom  of  blue  distance  between  the  tremblings  of  the  aspen,  and  do 
I  not  know  that  there  is  a  mountain  beyond?  give  me 

"  The  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light" 

of  a  distant  clerestory;  give  me  the  ruby,  and  the  topaz,  and  the 
sapphire,  and  the  emerald,  and  the  opal  of  an  east  window  melted 
down  into  a  lustrous  grey,  and  do  I  not  know  that  there  is  a  choir 
beyond?  And  it  does  not  lose  by  not  being  all  seen.  Nay, 
rather,  it  gains  this  at  least  (which  is  all  the  world,  when  we 
speak  psychologically),  it  gains  the  charm  of  a  suggested  distance; 
it  gains  what  is  most  dear  to  us  all,  it  gains  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
another  sense  our  own,  than  if  we  had  seen  it,  and  measured  it, 
and  scanned  it  with  one  glance. 

Thus  for  heaiity  and  interest  of  effect :  as  for  size,  which  is  indeed 
a  great  element  of  grandeur,  nothing  is  so  destructive  of  the  im- 
pression of  vastness  as  the  seeing  the  whole  of  an  object  at  once. 
The  black  mass  of  the  organ,  itself  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
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eye,  yet  standing  out  against  the  light  of  the  east  window,  which 
is  obviously  yet  more  distant,  tells  of  a  space  interminable  except 
by  the  imagination :  and  the  imagination  is  not  just  now  in  the 
humour  to  set  narrow  limits  to  a  fabric,  which  it  is  decking-out 
and  peopling  with  fond  admiration.  Remember  what  the  organ 
screen  takes  away.  It  takes  away  a  space  obscured  hi/  distance,  and 
diminished  to  a  very  small  point  on  the  retina.  Remember  what  it 
gives.  It  gives  a  space  magnified  indefinitely  to  the  mind^s  eye,  by 
that  very  same  distance,  and  exalted  in  all  the  elements  of  splendour 
by  that  very  obscm'ity.  If  we  did  but  appreciate  the  effect  of 
this,  we  should  be  constantly  crying  out,  "  Hide  something ;  be  it 
with  screen,  or  chapel,  or  organ,  or  anything  not  absolutely  and 
basely  incongruous; — hide  something,  that  we  may  see  the  more, 
and  see  it  better." 

The  use  of  intervening  and  partially  obstructive  objects  to 
convey  an  idea  of  distance,  is  indeed  a  general  rule  of  art ;  and  we 
deduce  from  it,  sometimes  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  best  methods 
of  representing  advantageously,  and  seeing  truly,  whatever  depends 
for  its  beauty  on  greatness  and  variety  of  extent.  Look  along  a 
file  of  soldiers  at  drill,  and  afterwards  at  one  man  only  at  one  end 
of  the  line  thus  occupied,  standing  yourself  at  the  other  :  you  will 
wonder  how  the  distance  has  dwindled.  Watch  the  clouds,  of 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  appreciate  the  height.  If  they  occupy 
but  one  level,  it  matters  not  how  high  or  how  low,  they  seem 
pretty  much  at  the  same  height  always :  but  let  the  rain-cloud 
flit  across  the  cumulus,  and  the  cirro-stratus  and  the  cirrus  be 
seen  yet  farther  beyond,  and  we  have  miles  of  apparent  height. 
Paint  the  desei*t :  sand,  sand,  sand — unlimited  but  by  the  horizon 
which  looks  in  the  scorched  air  as  if  it  too  was  sand.  He  must 
be  a  skilful  limner  indeed,  who  can  throw  space  into  such  a  sub- 
ject; but  let  him  set  a  palm  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  a  little 
fui-ther  on  the  rear  of  a  caravan  of  sinuous  length,  at  first  large 
and  distinct,  then  dimly  fading  into  the  distance;  and  yet  farther 
beyond  let  a  pyramid  cut  the  horizon,  and  we  have  a  league  made 
out  of  a  few  feet.  The  law  is  even  more  general  than  to  be 
limited  to  objects  of  vision.  Touch  a  note  and  its  octave:  they 
seem  near.  Let  the  six  intervening  notes  be  given  in  succession, 
and  they  are  far  off.  Dream  through  a  day,  or  spend  it  in  accus- 
tomed labours,  such  as  we  do  not  note  because  they  are  familiar ; 
it  is  gone  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  :  set  off  on  a  jom-ney,  change 
carriages,  companions,  objects  of  interest  often :  breakfast  here, 
dine  at  York,  sup  in  Edinburgh,  and  transact  business  or  see 
sights  at  each  place ;  the  day  has  become  a  week.  Now  all  this 
is,  so  true  that  no  one  doubts  it  for  an  instant ;  so  obvious  that 
you  are  saying,  perhaps  half  testily,  "  Why  trouble  us  with  it  ?" 
I  answer,  just  because  true  as  it  is,  and  a  matter  of  daily  experience. 
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it  is  also  a  matter  dailif  forgotten  in  those  affairs  of  life  in  which 
every  man  must  act  or  judge  as  an  artist,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  or  else  must  act  or  judge  at  a  disadvantage.  So 
it  is  from  the  furnishing  of  a  room,  or  the  thinning  of  a  planta- 
tion, to  the  arrangement  of  a  cathedral. 

But  what  do  we  do?  Why  we  go  on  cutting  out  a  lifers 
adventm*es,  and  a  whole  gamut  of  sounds,  and  marshalled  hosts, 
and  palm  trees,  and  caravans,  and  pyramids,  and  clouds,  and 
wonder  that  we  have  always  before  us  a  big,  dreary,  unpeopled, 
shadowless,  unsuggestive  waste.  ' 

Nay;  more  ruthless  than  all,  we  sweep  away  histories  too. 
And  nowhere  have  we  a  better  chance  of  doing  this  to  our  hearVs 
content  than  at  Winchester.  Let  us  set  forth  on  our  extermi- 
nating march.  First  we  have  the  tomb  of  Wykeham,  erected  by 
that  most  illustrious  prelate  in  his  old  age,  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  as  a  youth  been  accustomed  day  by  day  to  hear  the  morn- 
ing mass,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  his 
masterly  genius.  There  will  certainly  be  Wykehamists  here,  to 
whom  such  a  list  of  the  historical  recollections  hovering  over  his 
grave  as  could  be  reduced  to  our  present  limits,  would  seem 
meagre.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  Bishop 
Edington,  a  prelate  whose  name  is  vulgarly  associated  w^th  a 
refusal  to  exchange  his  mitre  for  that  of  Canterbury,  because 
"  though  Canterbury  had  the  highest  rack,  Winchester  had  the 
fullest  manger."  Such  sayings  as  these  make  history  pleasant  to 
read,  and  easy  to  remember,  but  add  but  little  to  its  authenticity. 
In  the  present  case,  the  piety,  humility,  austerity  and  munificence 
of  Edington^s  life,  disprove  the  anecdote;  and  we  will  here 
remember  him  for  two  things  far  more  to  our  purpose :  that  he 
was  Wykeham^  s  first  patron,  and  that  it  was  he  who  commenced 
the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  his 
more  celebrated /jro^^t^^^"^.  Though  itself  modern,  the  organ  screen 
teems  with  suggested  histories.  The  ancient  GotJiic  rood-loft, 
whatever  its  age  and  former  treatment,  gave  place  to  an  organ 
screen  (a  change  of  name  full  of  significance)  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  in  the  revived  classic  style  (a  change  of  character  worthy 
to  be  noted  as  indicating  a  monstrous  revolution  in  the  taste  of 
the  age).  In  this  organ  screen  were  set  up,  in  place  of  saints  and 
angels  in  stone,  bronze  statues  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. — no  sub- 
ject for  a  sneer,  unless  w^e  are  prepared  to  laugh  doT\Ti  the  statues 
of  the  kings  in  the  screen  at  York ;  but  again  rife  with  histories 
of  the  most  exciting  interest.  A  modern  Gothic  screen  has  now 
superseded  that  by  Inigo  Jones,  marking  another  and  a  counter- 
revolution of  national  taste.  On  the  screens  between  the  pres- 
bytery and  its  aisles  are  placed  six  oblong  chests,  covered  with 
arabesque  figures,  and  disturbing  the  equanimity  of  the  uncom- 
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promising  Gothicist;  but  each  is  in  itself  a  whole  chronicle. 
In  the  first  chest  are  the  bones  of  King  Kyneg-il,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  cathedral ;  and  of  Ethelwolf,  the  father  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  In  the  next  are  the  bones  of  Kenulph^  son  of  Kynegil, 
the  restorer  of  the  cathedral ;  and  of  Egbert,  the  founder  of  the 
British  monarchy.  In  the  third  and  fom-th  chests  are  the  bones 
of  Edmund,  the  son  of  King  Alfred;  and  of  King  Edred  :  and  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  lie  the  mingled  remains  of  Canute  th^  Great 
with  his  queen  Emma,  of  William  Rufus  and  of  Bishop  Ahvyn ! 
a  companionship  in  the  tomb  enough  to  suggest  a  whole  volume 
of  historical  essays. 

The  altar  screen,  certainly  the  most  gorgeous  in  the  kingdom, 
is  without  a  history,  its  donor  and  fabricator  being  unknown. 
In  this  respect  it  represents  a  large  class  of  the  most  sumptuous 
works  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  speaks  eloquently  to  those  who 
have  ears,  of  a  principle  too  dark  for  om*  conception,  too  l3ar])arous 
for  om-  refined  times,  which  stirred  up  so  many  ignorant,  taste- 
less, coarse-minded,  proud,  ambitious,  self-seeking  churchmen  to 
the  production  of  magnificent  works  of  piety  and  of  art,  to  which 
they  forgot  to  set  their  names.  The  rich  altar  rails,  appropriated 
by  the  arms  of  Bishop  Curll,  are  doubtless  those  erected  by  that 
prelate  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  Laud ;  and  wonderfid  it 
is,  that  in  a  place  which  suffered  so  much  from  the  blind  and  bar- 
barous superstition  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  they  yet  remain  to  tell 
their  tale. 

At  the  back  of  the  altar  screen  is  another  screen,  of  much 
earlier  date,  enclosing  the  capitular  chapel  and  a  repository  for  relics 
called  the  Holy  Hole.  This  stiU  retains  an  inscription  which, 
in  its  simple  enunciation  of  a  gross  superstition,  could  not  be 
swept  away  without  some  loss  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Strange  words  they  are,  and  let  us  thank  God  that  they 
are  strano-e — to  our  ears  and  to  our  hearts. 

o 

"  Corpora  sanctorum  sunt  hic  in  pace  sepulta 
Ex  meritis  quorum  fulgent  miracula  mult  a." 

On  either  side  and  around  us  are  the  four  sepulchral  chapels,  in 
which  the  genius  of  obstructiveness  is  most  strongly  developed. 
Here  in  his  little  oratory — made  gorgeous  almost  to  excess  be- 
cause it  is  a  chapel ;  but  as  a  tomb  marked  by  anticipation  with 
the  deepest  symbol  of  humiliation,  the  skeleton  of  the  founder — 
lies  Bishop  Fox.  Here  he  who  had  been  successively  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Dm-liam,  cast  his  yet  more  exalted 
mitre  of  Winchester  before  the  cross,  as  he  ascribed  all  thanks  to 
God;*  and  the  munificent  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  renovator  of  the  presbytery  of  his  own  cathedi-al, 

*  Est  Deo  Gk.vcl\,  the  motto  of  Bishop  Fox. 
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retired  so  frequently  to  meditate  within  those  narrow  limits  on 
his  last  home,  that  it  used  to  be  called  Fox^s  study.  Here  the 
alumni  of  Wainfleet  School  and  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
may  pay  their  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  bene- 
factor, as  they  stand  before  his  magnificent  sepulchre.  Here  is 
Beaufort,  son  of  ^'^  time-honom-ed  Lancaster,"  a  cardinal  of  the 
holy  Roman  Church,  and  the  wealthiest  prelate  perhaps  who  ever 
made  a  will  \  but  whose  wealth  and  royal  blood  and  ecclesiastical 
rank  saved  him  not  from  a  place  of  bad  pre-eminence  in  a  history 
w  hich  has  sunk  deeper  into  the  English  heart  than  Hall  or  Ho- 
linshed,  Hume  or  Lingard.  You  remember  his  death-bed  in 
Shakspeare's  "  Henry  YI." — 

"  He  dies  and  makes  no  sign !" 

hafi  passed  into  a  proverb.  Happy  were  it  if  King  Henry's  next 
words  had  passed  into  a  nde  of  conduct — 

"  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all." 

Never  did  man  more  want  this  indulgence  than  the  occupant  of 
that  other  tomb — Bishop  Gardiner.  Him  I  leave  to  your  own 
thoughts ;  they  will  not  be  cheerful,  but  neither  will  they  be  such 
as  ought  to  be  blotted  out  of  our  history. 

Now  I  have  not  been  giving  a  list  of  all  the  objects  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  which  possess  historical  interest,  but  only  of 
such  of  them  as  are  emphatically  obstructions  to  the  general  inte- 
rior view.  They  are  all  in  the  way,  according  to  some  men^s 
notions  of  space  and  beauty.  Moreover,  they  are  all  of  them  such 
as  have  been  in  danger,  and  may  be  in  danger  again.  If  it  be  said 
that  no  one  would  touch  the  noble  altar  screen,  I  point  to  Salis- 
bury ;  and  add,  moreover,  that  this  very  one  at  Winchester  would 
at  one  time  have  been  destroyed,  but  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  whole  of  the  presbytery  might  not  follow.  If  it  be  said  that 
no  one  would  SAveep  away  Wykeham^s  tomb,  or  the  chantries  of 
Fox  and  Wainfleet : — at  Salisbury,  Bishop  Beauchamp^s  tomb  and 
chapel  were  not  saved,  either  by  their  own  beauty,  or  by  the  recan- 
tation of  their  foimder  and  tenant,  the  architect  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the  first  chancellor  of  the  Garter ;  at  Wells, 
the  chapel  of  Beckington,  the  pupil  ofWykeham,  and  himself  the 
Wykeham  of  that  city,  has  recently  been  demolished ;  and  at 
Durham,  the  remains  of  Bishop  Skirlaw  have  just  been  removed, 
and  his  tomb  mutilated,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  princely 
of  the  prelates  of  that  princely  see,  to  make  way  for  some  new 
arrangement  connected  with  the  organ.  If  it  be  said  that  no  one 
would  have  destroyed  the  organ  screen  by  Inigo  Jones  without 
substitutmg  another : — at  Durham,  a  screen  of  about  the  same  date, 
and  suggestive  of  the  same  histories,  is  absolutely  gone.     If  it  be 
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thouglit  that  tlie  altar  rails  are  safe  : — alas  !  for  Salisbury  again, 
and,  I  regret  to  add,  for  many  other  churches ;  for  there  is  just 
now  a  crusade  both  inartistic,  I  venture  to  say,  and  unecclesio- 
logical,  for  their  extermination.  If  it  be  said,  in  a  word,  that 
surely  no  one  would  at  any  rate  confound  or  destroy  all  these 
things^  ioith  their  histories  and  beauties :  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
woidd  not  trust  them  to  the  ghost  of  Wyatt,  who  confounded  all 
that  there  was  to  confound  at  Salisbury,  who  demolished  all  that 
he  could  demolish  at  Lichfield,  and  shut  out  all  the  rest. 

I  am  not  very  well  up  with  the  ecclesiological  annals  of  the 
Georgian  era — ^that  pewter  age  of  architecture,  compounded  of  the 
brass  of  pretension  with  its  native  lead  ;  but  I  believe  that  Salis- 
bury affords  the  first  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. There,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  church  was 
thro^vn  together,  under  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  James 
Wyatt.  The  altar  screen  was  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the  retro- 
choir  and  the  Lady  Chapel  into  the  choir ;  the  Beauehamp  and 
the  Hungerford  chapels  were  swept  away;  and,  by  a  sort  of 
optimism  of  perverseness,  the  several  materials  of  these  works 
being  all  at  hand — not  the  altar  screen,  which  nearly  agreed  with 
the  church  in  date,  but  the  remains  of  the  Beauehamp  and  Hun- 
gerford chapels,  which  were  in  a  totally  different  style — were 
patched  up  into  a  new  organ  screen;  the  altar  was  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  without  any  rails  or  other  screen,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  actual  choir  most  inconvenient  and  un- 
sightly. The  slaughter  among  the  tombs  necessary  to  effect  this 
change  was  enormous,*  and  the  remains  of  some  of  them  were 
arranged  in  double  file  on  either  side  the  nave,  without  any  note 
of  the  place  whence  they  were  taken ;  so  that  they  have  lost  all 
that  interest  which  we  naturally  attach  to  those  memorials  of 
remote  ages  which  retain  their  "  local  habitation."  These  trifling 
changes,  with  a  due  sprinkling  of  whitewash  and  composition, 
brought  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  to  a  state  of  perfection  which 
none  but  A¥yatt  could  have  conceived,  but  which  the  same  Wyatt 
even  surpassed  at  Lichfield.  There  the  process  was  indeed  some- 
what different,  combining  in  the  happiest  manner  a  peculiar 
method  of  enclosure,  with  that  hostility  to  all  obstructions  so 
triumphantly  exerted  at  Salisbury.  As  at  Salisbury,  the  choir, 
presbytery,  retrochoir,  and  Lady  Chapel  were  thrown  together, 
the  altar  was  placed  at  the  extreme  east,  and  the  whole,  thus 

*  The  record  of  this  destruction,  which  is  such  as  almost  to  exceed  belief,  is  coolly 
given  by  Dodsworth,  in  his  "History  of  Salisbury:"  "The  monuments  removed 
were  those  of  Bishop  Poore,  [will  it  be  believed,  the  founder  of  the  church  ?]  which 
was  at  first  placed  under  a  canopy,  in  a  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  of  Bishop 
Osmimd  (!),  William  Longsp.?c,  Earl  of  Salisbury  [!],  John  de  Montacute,  Sir  John 
Cheney,  Bishop  Beauehamp  I !],  Lord  Robert  Hungerford,  Bishop  Blythe,  Bishop  de 
la  Wyle,  and  Lord  Stourton.' 
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converted  into  a  chancel^  was  nicely  pewed ;  but  lest  anything 
should  still  remain  to  suggest  the  former  happy  proportions  of 
the  fabric^  the  arches  between  the  choir  and  its  aisles  were  fairly 
built  up ;  so  that  we  have  in  this  ill-fated  church  a  chancel  two 
hundred  feet  in  lengthy  without  so  much  as  an  aisle  to  give  it 
lateral  relief  and  proportion. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  James  Wyatt^  who  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his  hands  and 
head  stuck,  in  terrorem,  over  the  principal  entrances  to  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  and  Durham:  a  sentence  which,  if 
actually  enforced,  might  have  had  more  influence  than  the  con- 
stant exposure  in  the  pillory  which  his  reputation  has  long 
endured,  without  more  effect  on  the  taste  of  church  restorers 
than  the  last  new  gibbet  on  Hounslow  Heath  had  on  the  integrity 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  road.  We  may  at  least,  however,  collect 
from  his  exploits  a  sort  of  inverse  rule,  by  the  application  of 
which  we  may  be  sure  of  avoiding  much  evil  though  we  do  little 
good.     Did  Wyatt  ever  do  it  ?     If  he  did,  let  it  alone. 

But  why  should  his  head  be  stuck  up  at  Durham?  You  shall 
hear.  Although  the  works  at  Salisbury  had  not  been  finished 
without  protest.  Bishop  Barrington,  who  had  been  his  patron 
there,  brought  him  to  Durham  also,  where  he  was  let  loose  upon 
the  cathedral.  He  skinned  the  western  towers  and  the  north  side 
of  the  whole  church,  together  with  the  east  end  of  the  nine  altars, 
removing  in  this  process  fall  eleven  hundred  tons  weight  of  stone. 
He  removed  the  parvise  over  the  north  porch,  and  built  up  the 
present  gingerbread  pediment.  He  built  also  the  parapets  on  the 
western  towers,  and  did  various  things,  too  many  to  specify,  to 
the  nine  altars;  for  having  already  murdered  Bishop  Poore  at 
Salisbury,  he  harrowed  his  very  soul  at  Durham.  And  so  he 
went  on,  without  taste,  or  fear,  or  reverence,  contemplating  more 
mischief  every\v4iere,  and  had  actually  planned  the  destruction  of 
the  Galilee,  that  there  might  be  a  carriage  drive,  forsooth,  from 
the  castle  to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral.  Thus  were  spent  those 
most  disastrous  years  between  1775  and  1796.  In  the  latter  year 
came  down  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  then  dean,  to  keep  his  summer 
residence.  His  lordship  found  the  destruction  of  the  Galilee 
already  commenced,  so  he  saved  it.  But  the  chapter-house,  as 
valuable  in  every  respect  as  the  Galilee,  he  did  not  save,  for  in 
1799,  the  monks — I  beg  their  pardon,  the  chapter — began  to  find 
this  beautiful  and  unique  fabric  cold  and  comfortless;  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  saved — not  the  chapter  house,  but — his  own  reputation, 
by  driving  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  express  purpose 
of  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  was 
innocent  of  the  destruction  that  had  taken  place.  So  much  for 
the  conscience  of  one  who  ostentatiously  proclaims  his  feeling  for 
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ancient  art^  yet  snfTors  tlic  destruction  of  the  fabric  committed  to 
his  custody,  with  or  ^vithout  a  clieck_,  just  as  it  may  or  may  not 
happen  to  fall  in  with  his  "  summer  residence,^  and  then  bandaf^es 
his  credit  with  the  Antiquarians  out  of  the  shreds  of  his  official 
integrity. 

Far  different  from  that  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis,  has  l)een  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Dean  of  Durham.  Yet  it  would  stultify 
the  whole  of  my  argument  not  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  more 
recent  alterations  in  this  cathedral;  and  this  I  shall  do  by  tran- 
scribing some  notes  written  before  this  paper  was  thought  of, 
though  not  before  the  subject  of  it  had  been  long  in  my  mind. 
Some  description  of  the  actual  state  of  the  cathedi'al  now  and 
heretofore  will  be  necessary  to  explain  my  meaning. 

Originally,  the  great  entrance  at  Durham,  as  in  other  large 
Norman  churches,  was  at  the  west.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Bishop  Pudsey  built  the  Galilee  before  the 
entrance — still,  however,  leaving  it  open  from  the  Galilee  itself. 
Bishop  Langley,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  unhappily  built  up  the 
gTcat  west  entrance,  which  was  of  course  also  the  east  end  of  the 
Galilee,  and  shut  out  the  church  from  the  Galilee;  and  so  it  re- 
mained until  lately,  when  it  has  been  re-opened  by  the  present 
dean;  and  that  I  may  not  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  for 
a  moment,  I  will  add,  with  the  most  admirable  results. 

The  organ  screen  was  of  wood,  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Cosin: 
this  has  been  swept  away.  The  font,  with  its  cover  of  the  same 
late  date,  has  been  removed  from  the  central  portion  to  the  aisle 
of  the  nave,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  view  from  the  Galilee 
eastward;  the  stalls  have  been  set  back  within  the  arches  of  the 
choir.  The  organ  is  placed  at  the  side,  and  Bishop  Sldrlaw^s 
remains  have  been  jostled  out  by  its  staii's.  There  is  now,  there- 
fore, not  a  single  obstruction,  except  the  beautiful  Neville  screen 
(and  that  is  one  of  the  least  obstructive  of  screens),  between  the 
west  end  of  the  Galilee  and  the  east  end  of  the  nine  altars,  a 
length  of  450  feet. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  object  proposed  by  this  arrangement 
is  most  fully  gained;  for  the  magnificent  unobstructed  view,  from 
the  very  west  end  of  the  church  to  the  circular  east  ^^^ndow  of 
the  nine  altars,  is  perfect  in  its  hind.  Whether,  however,  it  is 
not  too  dearly  purchased,  is  another  question,  and  worth  some 
discussion. 

First,  then,  as  a  question  of  authority — certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
days  when  the  general  effect  of  our  churches  was  best  understood, 
and  to  which  we  are  now  avowedly  looking  for  instruction,  the 
screen  was  not  thought  to  impair  it.  Even  if  we  question  the 
good  taste  of  the  days  of  Norman  art  (to  which,  standing  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham,  I  boldly  demur),  we  cannot,  at  any  rate. 
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question  that  the  screens  of  Lincoln  and  of  Canterbury,  with 
many  others,,  were  the  work  of  the  best  masters  of  the  best  days. 
They  knew  that  screens  had  a  use:  they  beheved  that  they  might 
have  a  heaiity ;  and  they  felt  that  that  point  also  was  attained. 
They  were  treated,  therefore,  as  a  high  and  appropriate  decoration 
of  the  church.  And  thenceforward  to  nearly  the  present  day, 
there  never  was  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  think  a  doubt 
will  not  long  remain,  l^^or,  granting  at  once  that  there  may  be 
an  excessive  interference  with  the  vista,  as  there  was  at  Canter- 
bury, for  instance,  till  lately,  owing  very  much  to  the  singular 
difference  between  the  level  of  the  nave  and  of  the  choir;  so  also 
there  may  be  an  excessive  freedom  from  interruption.  Every 
artist  knows  (and  every  one  who  meddles  with  large  masses  should 
be  an  artist,  if  not  in  fact,  yet  in  knowledge  and  in  feeling),  that 
a  middle  distance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apparent  extent;  and 
that  the  space  that  is  concealed  is  sometimes  more  valuable  than 
that  which  is  open  to  the  eye;  that  vastness  is  not — or  rather  is 
not  perceived — without  gradation;  and  that  an  intervening  mass 
is  often  more  effective  than  far  better  objects  in  themselves,  which 
it  may  intercept.  And  the  screen  is,  in  fact,  the  middle  distance 
and  the  intervening  mass;  and  placed,  as  it  is,  within  the  reach 
of  the  cross  lights  of  the  transept,  it  is  ever  ready  to  catch  the 
happiest  effects  of  light,  and  to  interpose  the  most  telling  shadows. 
If  the  organ  and  screen  were  taken  away  from  their  present 
position  in  most  cathedrals,  as  for  instance  at  York,  the  east 
window  v/ould  seem  nearer  to  the  west  than  it  does;  and  the 
effect  of  the  choir  from  any  place  between  the  extreme  west  and 
the  lantern  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

I  have  introduced  the  organ  here  of  set  purpose.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  not  the  original  place  of  an  organ :  but  it  was  the 
place  of  the  great  rood,  with  the  figures,  often  larger  than  life,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St.  John,  and  of  attendant  angels  with 
out-spread  mngs,  which  occupied  a  very  large  space  to  the  eye. 
I  do  not  wish  these  back  again,  for  reasons  more  important  than 
any  connected  with  taste ;  but  I  do  wish  the  organ  to  remain, 
because  I  believe  that  it  gives  greater  effect  by  its  position  to  the 
whole  church ;  and  that  it  gives  especially  the  fullest  effect  by  its 
dark  mass  to  the  great  east  window,  as  seen  from  any  part  of 
the  nave. 

In  its  due  degree,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  screen  is  also 
true  of  the  stalls ;  and  I  confess  that  the  effect  of  the  stalls  in  the 
usual  place  pleases  me  better  than  that  of  the  stalls  at  Durham 
and  at  Wells  now  they  are  thrown  further  back.  The  result  is 
rather  baldness  than  size,  coldness  than  vastness  of  effect, — cold- 
ness of  course  I  mean  to  the  eye.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
tabernacle  work,  which  is  exquisitely  rich  placed   near  together. 
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becomes  in  comparison  stunted  and  meagre,  poor  and  thin,  when 
too  far  apart.  In  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  opposite  sides, 
its  size  and  splendoiu*  should  be  increased ;  and  to  say  the  least, 
it  is  always  easier  to  maintain  the  distance  for  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated than  to  increase  the  splendour  of  our  tabernacle  work. 

I  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  canvass  the  merits  of  great  works 
actually  in  progress,  or  but  recently  finished,  without  a  little  trace 
of  apparent  invidiousness.  Let  me,  therefore,  add,  that  I  should 
have  but  little  sympathy  -with  any  one  who  could  see  what  is 
being  done  at  Dm*ham  without  an  admiration  of  the  energy  and 
liberality  which  have  been  tasked  in  it,  quite  outweighing  any 
dislike  of  some  of  the  details.  Still  Durham  must  be  taken  as  the 
cro\\Tiing  instance  of  such  changes  as  I  have  been  deprecating, 
and  to  leave  it  unquestioned  would  be  like  marching  into  an 
enemy^s  country,  and  leaving  its  principal  fortress  behind  im- 
attempted. 

There  are  other  minor  examples  which  I  might  adduce,  but  I 
forbear.  I  should  not,  however,  forget  to  confess  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  obstructions  have  been  removed  with  good  effect, 
though  they  are  comparatively  few.  Durham  affords  an  instance. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  intruded  most  unliappily  on 
the  nine  altars,  and  destroyed  the  effect  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  altar  screens  in  the  kingdom,  was  itself  basely  incon- 
gruous in  character.  Again :  it  would  have  been  a  set-off  in 
Wyatt^s  favour,  if  he  had  demolished  the  "  gorgeous  monument 
of  stone  and  marble,  painted  and  gilt,"  wdiich  blocks  up  the  south 
aisle  of  the  retrochoir  of  Salisbury,  in  honour  of  Edward,  Earl 
of  Hei'tford ;  and  that  other  monument  of  stone,  ^^  cm-iously 
wrought,"  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle^  which  "  com- 
memorates Sir  Thomas  Gorge,  Knight,  of  Longford  Castle,  who 
died  March  30,  1610,  aged  seventy-four,  and  his  lady,  Helena 
Scrachenberg,  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Northampton,  who  died 
April  25,  1635,  aged  eighty-six."*  At  all  events,  the  owner  of 
Longford  Castle  coidd  on  no  pretence  of  piety  or  reverence  for  the 
dead  have  objected  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter  monument, 
having  himself  converted  ''  an  enclosed  chapel,  sacred  to  the 
memory  and  remains  of  the  Hungerford  family,"  into  ^'  a  seat  or 
pew  for  the  Radnor  family,  of  Longford  Castle. "f  To  this  appro- 
priation, however,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Bishop  Audley,  on  the 
other  side  the  choir.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  would  have  been 
treated  as  obstructions,  had  not  Lord  Radnor  laid  his  hands  on 
the  Hungerford  chantry. 

And  now  let  me  conclude  with  an  apology  for  having,  I  fear 
you  will  think,  trifled  with  your  time  and  patience,  by  a  paper  of 

*  Britton.  f  Ibid. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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many  ratlier  discursive  arguments,  and  only  one  conclusion.  I 
may  plead  that  that  conclusion,  not  admitting  by  its  nature  of 
direct  and  formal  proof,  required  to  be  treated  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  by  appeals  to  the  fancy  rather  than  by  stern  demon- 
strations. I  think,  however,  that  its  importance  cannot  be  well 
overrated,  and  I  hope  it  will  find  other  champions,  not  more 
assured  of  the  right  than  myself,  but  more  secure  of  victory. 
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On  certain  Mural  Paintings  recently  discovered  in  PicJcerinrj  CJmrch.^ 
Read  before  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  York,  October  21stj  1852.  By  William 
Hey  Dykes,  Esq.,  Architect. 

During  the  progress  of  some  repairs  which  have  lately  been  carried 
on  in  Pickering  Church  portions  of  plastering  were  knocked  off 
the  walls,  and  disclosed  painting  beneath.  Curiosity  was  at  once 
excited,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  nave  was  soon  stripped  of 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  regret  to  learn  that  the  paintings  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  authority  of  the  Vicar.  Copies  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  at  York. 
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its  coveritiG^,  and  found  to  display  a  most  interesting^  series  of 
scriptural  and  legendary  subjects.  From  what  I  can  learn  these 
paintings  are  both  greater  in  extent,  and  in  a  more  perfect  state, 
than  any  which  have  recently  been  discovered.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  much  injured  in  many  parts  during  the  removal  of  the 
coating  which  concealed  them,  and  mutilated  in  others  by  several 
monumental  tablets  having  been  placed  upon  them. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  any  elaborate  description  of  these 
curious  specimens  of  medieval  art,  as  I  have  not  myself  seen  many 
examples  of  ancient  mural  decoration,  and  am  therefore  unable 
to  descant  upon  their  distinctive  merits.  I  should  feel  rather  that 
I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  reading  a  paper  upon  them,  were 
it  not  that  I  hope,  that  by  thus  drawing  your  attention  to 
them,  I  may  in  some  measure  be  instrumental  in  their  pre- 
servation. 

The  Church  of  S.  Peter's,  Pickering,  like  most  others,  pre- 
sents features  of  various  dates.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  the  chancel  having  a  small  chapel  on  its  south,  and  the 
nave  north  and  south  aisles  with  transeptal  chapels  at  the  east, 
a  western  tower,  and  a  south  porch.  Of  these,  the  arcade  of  the 
nave  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  Norman ;  the  chancel, 
aisles,  and  transepts,  as  also  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  and  a 
spire,  early  middle  pointed ;  and  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  plain 
third  pointed.  The  nave  communicates  with  its  aisles  by  four 
round-headed  arches  on  either  side,  and  with  the  transeptal 
chapels  by  openings  from  which  the  original  Norman  arches 
appear  to  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  others  of  very 
straight-sided  segmental  form. 

The  Norman  arches  on  the  north  of  the  nave  are  of  perfectly 
square  section,  without  either  hood  or  moulding,  and  rest  upon 
massive  cylindrical  pillars  with  plain  cushion  caps.  The  arches 
on  the  south  are  of  two  chamfered  orders,  and  have  clustered 
shafts  with  foliated  capitals,  excepting  the  most  western  one, 
which  has  octagonal  pillars,  apparently  of  middle  pointed  date, 
inserted  beneath  it. 

The  whole  space  above  these  arches  and  between  the  clerestory 
windows,  has  been  decorated  with  paintings  in  distemper  on  a 
thin  coat  of  plaster,  laid  over  the  ashlar  walls.  The  date  of  these 
paintings  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  clerestory,  probably  about 
the  year  1450.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side, 
however,  are  the  remains  of  painting  which  seems  to  be  of  much 
earlier  date.  These  consist  of  the  traces  of  a  figure  on  either  side 
immediately  above  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  a  trefoil  headed  canopy  of  Norman  or  transitional 
date,  with  a  pattern  of  running  foliage  filling  up  the  head  of  the 
arch.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  is  so  much  mutilated,  that  it 
is  very  difhcidt  to  make  out  the  exact  design. 
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The  face  of  the  arches  appears  also  to  have  received  coloured 
decoration.  Round  one  of  the  archer  on  the  south  side  is  a 
portion  of  an  invecked  floriated  pattern,  in  red  lines  ;  and  round 
the  transept  arch  on  the  north  side  is  a  zigzag  pattern  in  black 
lines,  terminating  in  a  fleur-de-lis  at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The 
splays  of  the  clerestory  windows  exhibit  figures;  on  one  S. 
Matthias  is  to  be  seen  habited  as  a  bishop,  with  his  name  written 
above  him,  and  on  another  is  S.  Anne,  who  is  instructing  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  paintings  on  the  face  of  the  wall  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  describe  in  due  order.  Beginning  towards  the  east  end 
of  the  south  side,  we  first  have  a  series  of  pictures  relative  to  the 
history  of  S.  Catharine.  That  I  may  the  better  elucidate  them, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  legend  of  that  saint,  which  I  will  do  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  abridging  from  the  history  given  by  Peter  de 
Natalibus  :^ — 

"Catharine,  the  orphan  daughter  of  Costus,  king  of  Alex- 
andi'ia,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  instni- 
mentahty  of  a  hermit,  was  dedicated  as  a  spouse  to  Christ  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Maxentius,  the  emperor,  being  a  pagan,  had 
summoned  rich  and  poor  to  Alexandiia  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and 
punished  those  who  refused  to  do  so ;  but  Catharine,  hearing  of 
what  was  going  on,  taking  some  of  her  people  with  her,  and 
fortifying  herself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  went  into  the  temple, 
and  coming  boldly  before  the  emperor,  reproved  him  for  his  folly 
and  wickedness ;  and  disputing  -with  much  wisdom  she  astonished 
the  emperor,  who,  admiring  her  beauty,  commanded  her  back  to 
the  palace.  And  returning  to  the  palace  after  the  sacrifices  were 
ended,  he  asked  her  of  her  parentage.  And  she  replied  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  king  Costus,  born  in  the  purple  and  trained 
in  all  Hberal  learning,  but  that  she  had  despised  all  for  Christ, 
and,  arguing  long  with  him,  she  confuted  the  gods  of  the  gen- 
tiles. The  emperor,  therefore,  ordered  to  Alexandria  all  the  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians  from  the  surrounding  countries,  that 
they  might  contend  with  her  against  the  truth  of  Christianity.  But 
Catharine  commending  herself  to  the  Lord,  was  comforted  by  an 
angel,  who  promised  that  her  adversaries  should  not  only  be  van- 
quished, but  also  converted,  and  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
When,  therefore,  she  was  brought  before  the  doctors  and  had 
most  wisely  disputed  with  them,  they  were  astonished,  and, 
having  nothing  to  reply,  were  reduced  to  silence.  Then  Max- 
entius filled  with  fury,  taunted  them  that  they  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  conquered  by  a  weak  maiden ;  but  one  of  them 
answered  that  though  no  man  was  wise  enough  to  stand  before 
them,  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  by  Catharine,  and  that  they 
*  Catalogus  Sanctorima,  by  Feter  de  Natalibus,  Bishop  of  Aquileja. 
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could  say  nothing  against  Christ.  And  all  of  them  confessing 
this,  the  emperor  commanded  them  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  midst 
of  the  city. 

"After  these  things,  Maxentius  again  trying  to  persuade 
Catharine  to  sacrifice,  she  answered  him  that  he  ought  to  refrain 
from  uttering  such  wickedness,  and  that  she  adored  Christ  the 
Lord.  Whereupon  he  commanded  her  to  be  scourged,  and  to  be 
kept  seven  days  in  a  dark  dungeon  without  food ;  and  leaving 
Alexandria  for  that  interval,  his  queen,  Faustina,  touched  with 
pity,  through  the  assistance  of  Porphyrins,  captain  of  the  host, 
visited  her  by  night  in  the  prison,  and  they  found  it  shining  with 
a  marvellous  light,  and  angels  were  anointing  her  wounds.  And 
Catharine  preached  to  them  eternal  happiness,  and  having  con- 
verted them,  predicted  that  they  also  should  wear  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  And  with  Porphyrins  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers 
believed.  Meanwhile,  Christ  refreshed  the  virgin  with  celestial 
food,  sending  it  by  a  dove  from  heaven ;  and  He  appeared  to  her 
with  a  multitude  of  angels  and  virgins,  and  exhorted  her  to  be 
constant  and  of  a  good  courage. 

"And  the  emperor  returning  sent  for  Catharine,  and  finding  her 
blooming  in  beauty  when  he  thought  to  have  seen  her  wasted 
with  hunger,  was  about  to  put  her  keepers  to  torture,  thinking 
that  they  had  ministered  to  her.  But  she  declared  how  she  had 
been  fed  from  heaven  by  Christ.  And  the  emperor  again  exhorted 
her  to  sacrifice,  and  she  stiU  refusing  a  certain  prefect  advised, 
that  within  three  days  four  wheels  set  round  with  saws  and  blades 
of  iron  should  be  made  ready,  and  that  Catharine's  limbs  should 
be  thus  dissevered,  and  the  other  Christians  intimidated.  And 
this  machine  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  the  people  assembled 
to  behold  her  martyrdom.  Then  the  vii'gin  besought  the  Lord 
that  He  should  destroy  the  engine  to  the  conversion  of  the  by- 
standers. And  behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord  struck  and  broke  it 
to  pieces,  and  in  doing  so,  slew  four  thousand  of  the  gentiles,  by 
which  miracle  a  multitude  of  pagans  were  converted. 

"  And  Queen  Faustina,  who  till  then  had  concealed  her  faith, 
came  down  and  reproved  the  emperor  for  his  cruelty ;  for  which, 
being  seized  and  discovered  to  be  a  Christian,  she  too  was  mar- 
tyred. And,  afterwards.  Porphyrins  and  his  two  hundred  soldiers 
confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  by  the  emperor's  order  were 
all  beheaded.  Then  the  emperor  calling  Catharine,  gave  her  her 
choice,  either  instantly  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  or  to  lose  her 
head ;  and  she  refusing,  he  commanded  her  to  be  beheaded.  And 
being  led  to  execution,  she  prayed  that  Christ  would  hearken,  for 
her  sake,  to  all  who  should  invoke  her  in  any  distress.  And  a 
voice  from  Heaven  answered  that  the  gate  of  Heaven  was  open 
for  her,  and  that  her  prayer  was  granted.  And  being  beheaded, 
milk  flowed  from  her  veins  instead  of  blood,  and  her  body  was 
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carried  away  by  angels,  and  transported  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
was  there  buried,  and  oil  flows  ceaselessly  from  her  tomb,  which 
has  virtue  to  make  whole  the  limbs  of  the  sick/^ 

This  is  the  history  which  is  related  in  the  first  series  of  paint- 
ings which  we  have  to  consider,  occupying  the  space  between  the 
transept  arch  and  the  first  arch  of  the  nave,  divided  into  lour 
rows,  and  filling  the  wall  from  the  spring  of  the  arches  to  the  roof. 
Commencing  at  the  top  from  the  east  end  the  first  picture  evidently 
•  introduces  us  to  the  temple,  where  is  seen  the  idol,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  evil  one  standing  upon  a  pedestal,  before  whom  are 
persons  worshipping.  The  emperor  seated  at  the  further  end  is 
looking  on,  and  Catharine  in  front  is  reproving  him  for  his 
idolatry.  The  next  scene  is  much  mutilated,  but  probably  repre- 
sents the  emperor  questioning  Catharine  as  to  her  parentage  and 
history  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifices.  Beneath  vv^e  see 
Catharine  disputing  wdth  the  doctors  in  the  presence  of  Maxen- 
tius,  who  is  seated  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  is  represented,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  as  a  black  man.  In  the  fm*ther  part  of  the  picture 
is  probably  the  martyrdom  of  the  doctors,  but  the  whole  is  too 
much  injured  to  enable  us  to  decide.  Next  we  have  Catharine  in 
her  prison,  appai'ently  visited  by  an  angel.  We  then  see  her 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  being  scourged  by  two  men  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  who  is  seated  as  before.  We  then  see 
the  queen,  accompanied  by  Porphyrins,  visiting  Catharinc^s 
dungeon.  The  next  scene  is  much  mutilated  by  a  monumental 
slab,  but  represents  her  at  the  entrance  of  her  prison,  kneeling  on 
a  cushion,  with  a  chahce  in  her  hand;  another  female  figure, 
propably  the  empress,  kneels  beside  her ;  and  an  additional  head 
is  seen  behind,  which  is  doubtless  that  of  Porphyrins.  A  light 
appears  to  be  shining  in  at  the  prison  doors.  We  next  see 
Catharine  between  the  four  wheels,  armed  with  knives,  turned  by 
four  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  while  an  angel  descends 
\vith  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  is  breaking  the  wheels.  Beneath 
have  doubtless  been  represented  the  concluding  scenes  of  the 
martyrdom,  but  the  monumental  slab  of  a  gentleman  of  London, 
"whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  church  of  S.  Ann,  Lime- 
house,^'  and  where  I  much  wish  the  slab  itself  was  also,  occupies  the 
space,  and  the  figure  of  Maxentius  is  all  that  can  be  seen.  An 
inscription  runs  over  many  of  these  pictures,  of  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  was  unable  to  decipher  a  single  word ;  probably, 
however,  some  further  scraping  might  make  portions  of  it  legible. 
Beyond  these  illustrations  of  the  history  of  S.  Catharine  we 
have,  occupying  the  space  between  the  crown  of  the  nave  arches 
and  the  clerestory  windows,  first  two  subjects  which  I  am  not 
able  to  explain.  Two  pilgrims,  one  in  black  and  the  other  in 
white,  appear  to  ask  hospitality  of  a  man  who  stands  at  the  door 
of  a  house,  and  beyond,  another  figiure  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
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another  house.  Beyond  this  there  is  now  a  considerable  gap, 
unfilled  by  any  paintings,  but  which  has  doubtless  originally 
borne  its  full  share  of  legendary  decoration.  After  this  inter\^al, 
we  come  apparently  upon  a  death-bed  scene,  where  a  sick  man 
reclines  on  a  bed,  attended  by  two  female  figures.  Next  follows 
the  burial,  where  a  shaven  priest  officiates  in  a  surplice ;  and  the 
body  is  deposited  in  the  ground  enveloped  in  a  shroud,  which  is 
marked  with  a  red  cross.  Immediately  beyond  this  follow,  on  the 
same  level,  several  subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Lord.  First,  we 
have  our  Lord  healing  the  ear  of  the  high  priest^s  servant,  which 
Peter,  who  is  sheathing  his  sword,  has  cut  off".  Malchus,  who  is 
represented  as  a  black  man,  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  our 
Lord,  who  is  Himself  held  by  an  attendant,  is  touching  the  bleed- 
ing wound.  Next,  we  see  our  Lord  brought  before  Pilate,  who 
is  seated  on  a  throne  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  like  Malchus 
is  represented  black.  Then  follow  the  scourging ;  the  bearing  of 
the  cross  ;  and  the  crucifixion,  with  Mary  and  John  on  either  side 
in  the  usual  conventional  manner.  Next  comes  the  descent  from 
the  cross.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  on  one  side,  is  receiving  the 
sacred  Body  in  a  cloth,  whilst  the  right  Arm,  which  has  been 
loosed  from  the  cross,  falls  over  his  neck,  and  an  attendant  on  the 
other  side  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  is  drawing  out  the  nail  from 
the  left  Hand.  Beyond  is  the  entombment,  which  is,  however,  in 
a  very  mutilated  state.  Beneath,  occupying  the  spandi'el  between 
the  thu'd  and  second  arches  from  the  west,  is  the  descent  into 
Hell.  Of  the  event  here  represented,  we  have  a  long  history 
given  us  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  S.  Nicodemus,  which 
doubtless  furnished  the  authority  for  the  scene  to  the  mediaeval 
painters.  The  writer,  who  professes  to  give  the  account  related  by 
some  of  those  who  rose  from  the  grave  at  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  after  recounting  a  long  conversation  amongst  the  spirits  in 
Hades,  and  then  a  discussion  between  Hades  and  Satan,  relates, 
that  "  while  they  communed  there  came  a  great  voice  like  thunder, 
saying,  ^  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.^  Then 
came  the  voice  again,  saying,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in.^  And  Hades,  hearing  the  voice  the  second  time, 
answered,  ^  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  T  And  the  angels  of  the 
Lord  answered,  ^  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty — the  Lord  mighty 
in  battle.'  And  straightway  the  bound  in  death  were  loosed 
from  their  chains,  and  we  with  them.  And  the  King  of  Glory 
entered,  in  form  even  as  a  man,  and  all  the  dark  places  of  Hades 
were  lighted  up.  Then  the  King  of  Glory  stretched  out  his  right 
Hand,  and  took  the  forefather  Adam,  and  turning  to  the  rest  also. 
He  said,  ^  Come  with  Me  all  of  you,  as  many  as  have  died  of  the 
tree  of  which  this  man  eat,  for  lo  !  I  upraise  you  all  by  the  tree  of 
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the  cross/  And  the  Saviour  blessed  Adam  in  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross^  and  did  the  like  to  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets; and  as  He  journeyed,  the  holy  fathers  accompanying  Him 
sung,  ^Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Hallelujah  V  "  In  the  present  representation,  our  Lord  bearing 
Iiis  bannered  cross  approaches  the  mouth  of  Hades,  which  gapes  to 
receive  Him,  and  is  represented  in  the  usual  conventional  way  as 
that  of  a  di-agon.  The  imprisoned  spirits  crowd  to  meet  Him, 
*  and  foremost  is  Adam,  whose  hand  our  Lord  takes.  Most  unfor- 
tunately, a  considerable  portion  of  the  plastering  upon  which  this 
is  di-a^vn  has  been  renewed,  so  that  much  of  the  painting  is  now 
irrecoverably  lost. 

In  the  spandrel  between  the  arches  next  towards  the  west  is 
a  scene  which  is  now  totally  unintelligible,  and  respecting  which 
I  am  unable  even  to  form  a  conjectm*e. 

Above,  occupying  the  space  between  the  clerestory  windows,  is, 
over  the  second  pillar  from  the  west,  another  subject,  on  which  I 
cannot  pretend  to  throw  any  light.  The  painting  is  generally, 
excepting  in  parts,  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation ;  but  as 
to  what  it  refers,  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  give  any  explanation. 
In  a  similar  position  above  the  first  pillar  from  the  west,  is  a 
scene  of  which  great  portions  are  obliterated ;  a  group  of  figures 
however,  apparently  of  the  apostles,  is  to  be  seen,  amongst  whom 
S.  Andi-ew  with  his  cross  is  conspicuous;  and  the  subject  appears 
to  be  the  tradition  of  the  keys  to  S.  Peter,  who  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  group. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  paintings  on  this  side  of  the 
nave  is,  I  think,  deserving  of  attention.  First,  we  have  the  series 
relating  to  S.  Catharine,  occupying  a  space  to  themselves  in  the 
spandrel  between  the  transept  and  first  arch  of  the  aisle,  which  is 
divided  into  four  rows.  The  other  paintings  over  the  aisle  arches 
are  in  three  rows,  and  are  divided  from  one  another  by  orna- 
mental borders  :  the  first  series  occupying  the  spandrels  of  the 
arches,  the  next  filling  the  space  between  the  arches  and  the  cle- 
restory, and  the  third  is  placed  between  the  windows  of  the 
clerestory,  whilst  the  splays  of  these  windows  themselves  exhibit 
single  figui'es,  as  was  before  stated. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  a  similar  arrangement  is  not  to 
be  found.  Beginning  at  the  west  end,  we  first  have  a  very  fine 
representation  of  S.  George  and  the  Dragon  occupying  the  whole 
height  of  the  wall,  from  the  springing  of  the  arches  to  the  plate. 
The  saint  is  in  armour,  and  bears  the  red  cross  on  his  surcoat. 
The  horse  is  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with  a  well-formed 
head.  The  lance  of  S.  George  has  been  thrust  through  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon,  whose  tail  is  twisted  round  the  hind  legs  of 
the  horse. 

Next  comes  a  colossal  figm*e  of  S.  Christopher,  which,  also,. 
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like  the  last  subject,,  fills  the  whole  height  of  the  wall.  Tlie 
legend  of  this  saint  is  told  iis  by  Peter  de  Natalibus,  who  informs 
us  that  "  he  was  a  pagan,  a  man  of  exceeding  stature — being  twelve 
cubits  in  height" — and  that,  "having  determined  to  serve  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  world,  he  entered  the  court  of  king 
Maximus.  But  on  a  certain  day,  the  king^s  minstrel  recited  a  lay* 
in  which  the  devil  was  ofttimes  mentioned,  and  the  king,  who  was 
a  Christian,  made  each  time  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead. 
Christopher  seeing  this,  enquired  of  the  king  why  he  did  so ;  and 
the  king  answered,  that  it  was  for  fear  of  the  devil,  whose  name 
was  so  often  mentioned.  Christopher  therefore  argued,  that  the 
devil  must  be  greater  than  the  king,  seeing  that  the  king  feared 
him.  Therefore  bidding  farewell  to  Maximus,  he  set  out  in  search 
of  the  devil.  And  meeting  with  a  multitude  of  warriors,  one  of 
them,  pre-eminently  terrible,  rode  up  to  him  and  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  was  seeking 
the  devil.  The  knight  told  him  that  he  himself  was  the  devil 
who  spake  to  him :  so  Christopher  engaged  himself  to  him. 
And  as  they  journeyed  together,  they  came  to  a  cross  erected  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  devil  leaving  the  path  made  a  circuit  through 
a  forest,  and  re-entered  the  road  again  beyond  the  cross;  at 
which,  greatly  marvelling,  Christopher  enquired  of  him  why  he 
had  done  so.  He  at  first  refused  to  tell,  but  at  length, 
being  constrained  thereto,  confessed  that  a  certain  Man  named 
Christ  had  hung  upon  that  cross  whom  he  feared  greatly,  and 
that  on  that  account  he  had  turned  out  of  the  way.  Whereupon 
Christopher  concluded  that  Christ  was  yet  a  greater  potentate 
than  the  devil,  and  so  immediately  departed  to  seek  out  Christ. 
And  after  long  seeking,  he  fell  in  with  a  hermit  who  preached 
Christ  to  him  and  baptized  him.  And  when  the  hermit  enjoined 
prayer  and  frequent  fasting  as  the  service  which  he  should  render 
to  Christ,  Christopher  represented  that  he  was  capable  of  none  of 
these  things,  and  asked  for  some  easier  service.  The  hermit 
therefore  aj^pointed  him  to  dwell  beside  a  certain  river,  that  he, 
being  so  tall  of  stature,  might  carry  across  such  as  wished  to  pass 
over;  and  told  him  that  this  would  be  acceptable  service,  and 
that  without  doubt  Christ  would  reveal  Himself  to  him. 

"  Christopher  accordingly  came  to  the  river  and  built  a  hut  there, 
and  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  palm  tree  in  his  hand  in  lieu  of  a  staff, 
he  supported  himself  with  it  in  the  water,  and  carried  passengers 
across  continually.  And  on  a  certain  night,  as  he  slept  in  his 
hut,  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  little  boy  calling  him,  and  beseeching 
him  that  he  should  carry  him  across,  and  going  out  the  first  and 
second  time  he  found  no  one ;  but  on  the  third,  finding  the  child, 
he  set  him  on  his  shoulders,  and  taking  his  stafl'  he  entered  the 
river  to  cross  it.  And  behold  the  water  of  the  river  began  to 
swell  by  little  and  little,  and  the  boy  he  carried  weighed  heavy 
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like  lead;  and  the  further  he  went  in  the  waters  increased  the 
more,  and  the  boy  pressed  heavier  and  heavier  on  his  shoulder,  and 
at  length  with  great  difficulty  he  got  to  the  other  side.  And 
setting  down  the  child  he  complained  of  his  weight,  that  it  had 
been  as  if  the  whole  world  had  rested  on  his  shoulder.  To  whom 
the  boy  answered,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  marvel,  for  that  he  had 
carried  not  the  world  merely,  but  Him  who  had  created  the  whole 
world,  and  He  told  him  that  He  was  Christ  the  Lord,  and 
ordered  him  to  plant  his  staif  in  the  earth,  and  immediately  He 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  And  Christopher  planted  his  staff  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  it  bearing  leaves  and  dates ; 
and  thus  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Christ  had  appeared  to 
him.'^ 

Few  persons,  I  think,  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  frequency 
with  which  representations  of  S.  Christopher  are  found,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  parish  churches,  and  in  churches  of 
the  secular  clergy.  In  monastic  churches,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  S.  Christopher  is  not  a  favourite.  I  imagine  that  the 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  strong  popular  feel- 
ing which  at  that  time  was  beginning  to  arise  against  the  reli- 
gious orders.  S.  Christopher  was  looked  upon,  I  doubt  not,  as  a 
layman^  s  saint,  and  the  moral,  I  apprehend,  which  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  repetition  of  his  likenesses  was  this, — that  it 
is  not  only  to  those  who  lead  ascetic  lives  that  Christ  will  reveal 
Himself,  but  to  those  also  equally  who  are  content  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  humbler  duties  of  their  daily  callings. 

To  retm-n  from  this  digression.  The  representation  of  S.  Chris- 
topher, like  that  of  S.  George,  is  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner.  It 
has,  however,  been  very  much  mutilated^  and  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  can  hardly  now  be  deciphered. 

In  the  next  picture  is  delineated  Herod^s  banquet.  Herod  is 
seated  at  meat  with  Herodias  and  his  guests,  among  whom  other 
crowned  heads  appear.  In  front,  towards  the  right,  is  seen 
S.  John  the  Baptist  reproving  Herodias,  who  is  in  a  reclining 
posture.  On  the  other  side,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  comes  with 
a  charger  in  hand  to  the  jailor,  who  advances  from  the  prison 
respectfully  to  meet  her ;  and  in  the  centre  she  presents  the  head 
of  S.  John  to  Herodias.  This  painting,  except  where  encroached 
upon  by  monumental  slabs,  is  in  a  very  perfect  condition. 

Above  this,  between  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  is  another 
subject,  which  is  not  nearly  in  so  complete  a  state.  A  female  figure 
is  seated  apart,  and  a  group  of  male  figures,  who  are  evidently  the 
Apostles,  are  seen  at  a  little  distance,  while  a  choir  of  angels  is 
visible  above.  I  suppose  that  the  scene  here  intended  to  be 
represented,  is  the  coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  two  next  pictures,  as  I  apprehend,  relate  to  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Thomas   of  Canterbury,  and  S.  Edmund.     Of  these,  the 
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upper,  under  some  Gothic  arches,  evidently  presents  us  with  the 
interior  of  a  church.  At  one  end  is  an  altar,  above  which  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  mutilated 
since  the  discovery  of  the  paintings.  Before  the  altar  stands  a 
bishop,  properly  habited,  and  bare-headed.  His  mitre  is  to  be 
seen  upon  the  altar.  In  front  are  the  figui'es  of  four  knights  in 
armour,  who  are  very  well  executed,  and  are  in  the  act  of  drawing 
their  swords.  These,  doubtless,  represent  Fitzurse,  Tracy,  de  Mor- 
ville,  and  Brito,  who  are  just  about  to  proceed  to  the  murder  of 
the  saint.  Immediately  at  the  altar  is  the  figure  of  another,  or 
possibly  the  same,  ecclesiastic  kneeling. 

Beneath  this  an  ambitious  mural  tablet  conceals  the  whole  central 
portion  of  the  scene  portrayed.  Immediately  above  the  tablet, 
however,  appears  the  crowned  head  of  a  person,  who  is  fastened  to  a 
tree,  and  in  w^hose  neck  two  arrows  are  sticking ;  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  tablet  are  shown  three  archers,  who  are  shooting  at  the  central 
figure.  Two  hands  issuing  from  the  clouds  hold  a  ribband,  upon 
which  is  an  inscription,  which  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  read. 
I  have  but  little  doubt  that  this  picture  tells  of  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Edmund.  On  the  side  is  another  ribband,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  decipher.     It  runs  thus : 

geuen  bigs  to  \)c&  metie 

?^£m  lett  })aue  for  j^is  guti  betie. 

This  painting  completes  the  series  of  those  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light.  Another,  however,  occupying  the  south 
wall  of  the  transept,  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  is  said 
to  have  much  exceeded  all  those  of  which  I  have  spoken,  both  in 
beauty  of  design  and  in  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  represented  the 
general  Doom.  Unliappily,  however,  this  picture  was  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  the  traces  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings  are  all  that 
can  now  be  seen  of  it. 

The  hope  that  such  may  not  be  the  case  with  the  ones  which  I 
have  now  most  imperfectly  attempted  to  describe,  is  the  motive 
which  I  have  had  in  bringing  this  notice  of  them  before  you. 

How  imperfectly  I  have  fulfilled  my  task  I  am  well  aware,  but 
I  still  trust  that  even  my  few  crude  notes  may  be  of  use  in  calling 
your  attention  to  these  most  interesting  specimens  of  medieval 
painting. 
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On  the  Rema'ms  of  Penitential  Cells  and  Prisons  comiected  loHli 
Monastic  Houses.  A  Paper  read  at  the  General  Meeting 
held  at  Selby,  May  31st,  1853,  by  the  Yen.  E.  Churton, 
Ai'chdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

The  subject  which  I  have  proposed  for  this  Paper  is  one  on  which 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
those  who  may  have  looked  for  much  architectural  information: 
but  it  appeared  to  be  one  on  which  several  curious  historical 
notices  might  be  collected  together  from  old  records,  and  one  on 
which  some  erroneous  notions  have  been  prevalent,  and  of  Avhich 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  visitors  of  monastic  ruins  to  possess  a 
few  authentic  particulars.  It  appeared  also  not  improbable,  that 
some  of  those  friends  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  who  might  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  might  have  examined  a  greater  number 
of  ancient  edifices  of  this  kind  than  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing,  and  that  their  remarks  might  help  materially  to  eluci- 
date some  uncertain  points,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry. 

In  connecting  together  penitential  cells  and  prisons,  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish  at  the  outset,  that  the  portions  of  conventual 
buildings  noAv  contemplated  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  places 
of  restraint,  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  abbots  of  the  prin- 
cipal monasteries  possessed  in  right  of  their  feudal  jurisdiction. 
In  those  high  feudal  times,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  princes,  who 
were  founders  of  monasteries,  or  under  whose  patronage  they  were 
founded,  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  rulers  of  religious 
houses  the  same  powers  of  jurisdiction  which  other  manorial  lords 
possessed  within  the  precincts  of  their  domain.  Whatever  crimes 
the  abbot's  men,  the  tenants  and  bondsmen,  were  accused  of,  as 
long  as  they  were  on  the  monastic  territories,  they  were  to  answer 
for  them  in  the  abbot's  coui't,  and  not  before  any  justices,  judges, 
or  officers  of  the  prince  to  whose  authority  they  were  otherwise 
subject.  The  power  of  life  and  death  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times excepted  in  these  grants;  but  it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
old  charters  of  the  twelfth  and  later  centuries,  as  a  matter  of 
specific  allowance.  ''^Besides  judgment  in  all  causes,  greater  or 
less,"  says  the  Diploma  of  Bolco  or  Fulk,  Duke  of  Silesia,  a.d. 
1292,  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Grissau,  near  Breslau,  "we  add 
of  our  special  favour  the  judgment  in  questions  of  life  and 
blood."*  The  way  in  which  this  kind  of  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised in  England  is  illustrated,  perhaps  in  its  most  favourable 
point  of  viev/,  in  the  interesting  little  chronicle  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  by  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Camden  Society.     There  is  in  particular  an  account  of  a  fray, 

*  Jongelin.  Notit.  Cisterc.  lib.  v.  p.  60 ;  cf.  pp.  47,  55. 
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which  had  arisen  on  the  occasion  of  some  Christmas  shows  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  churchyard.  Tlie  sanctity  of  the  place 
having  brought  the  offence  under  the  description  of  sacrilege, 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  townsmen  of  Bury  came  in  white 
sheets,  and  with  candles  in  their  hands,  to  wait  upon  the  abbot 
for  his  merciful  sentence.  They  were  ordered  to  strip  off  their 
coats  and  doublets,  and  all  but  their  hose  or  lower  garments,  and 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  outside  of  the  church-door:  but 
Abbot  Samson,  knowing  that  mercy  rejoices  over  judgment,  was 
pleased  to  admit  them  to  absolution,  after  giving  them  all  a  good 
whipping.  ^' Verberati  omnes  acriter,  et  absoluti.^^*  The  monks 
having  recently  made  a  public  example  of  King  Henry  II.  (for 
this  was  in  a.d.  1196),  were  probably  rather  liberal  at  that  time 
in  inflicting  this  kind  of  penance. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  abbot^s  judicial  court,  where  offenders 
were  tried  by  himself  or  his  officers,  was  commonly  erected  in  the 
gate-house  of  the  monastery.  There  was  also,  it  is  probable,  a 
prison  for  the  detention  of  refractory  subjects,  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  building.  Such  an  arrangement  appears  to  be  exhibited 
in  an  engraving  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Amand,  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Mabil- 
lon's  "  Annals  of  the  Benedictines."  These  gate-houses  belonging 
to  old  abbeys  in  towns,  were  sometimes  preserved  to  be  used  as 
prisons  after  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries.  Such,  I  suppose, 
was  that  old  prison  of  the  gate -house  at  Westminster,  where 
many  Loyalists  were  confined  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  where  the  gallant  soldier  and  poet,  Richard  Lovelace,  wrote 
his  well-known  song  "  To  Althea,  from  Prison."  Such  a  place 
there  was,  till  lately,  in  the  priory  gateway  at  Bridlington,  which 
was  used  as  a  prison,  and  from  the  windows  of  which  the  prisoners 
used  to  fish  with  a  string  for  half-pence. f  It  was  called  the 
"  Kit-Court,"  a  name  applied  also  to  an  old  prison  at  Gains- 
borough, unconnected  with  any  monastic  remains,  and  of  which 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  explanation.!  The  French  authorities, 
who  not  long  since  are  said  to  have  converted  the  remains  of  St. 
Bernard^s  own  abbey  of  Clairvaux  into  a  prison,  may  possibly 
have  found  the  same  portion  available  for  their  purpose:  but  the 
whole  is  now  destroyed. 

It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  and  defining  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  this  paper,  that  I  mention  this  jurisdiction  of 
the  monastic  rulers.  It  may  be  that  the  penalties  imposed  in  the 
abbot's  court  of  justice  were  sometimes  rather  of  an  ecclesiastical 
than  civil  character,  as  in  the  instance  just  referred  to  at  Bury : 

*  Jocelin.  rlc  Brakelonda,  pp.  68,  69. 
f  Information  of  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 

I  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson  conjectures,  not  improbably,  that  it  may  be  "  Quit-court," 
a  court  to  wliicli  persons  were  summoned  for  debt. 
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but  it  was  in  right  of  his  territorial  privileges^  and  not  of  his 
pastoral  authority  over  his  monks,  that  these  penalties  were 
administered. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  further  limitation  of  the  enquiry,  with 
reference  to  those  centuries  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  but 
were  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
jurisdiction  of  monastic  superiors  did  not  extend  to  cases  of  heresy. 
If  a  monk,  or  any  subject  of  the  monastic  rule,  was  accused  of 
this  offence,  he  was  liable,  first,  to  be  summoned  before  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  then,  by  appeal,  before  the  archbishop  of  the 
province.  This  was  always  the  practice  in  our  own  country,  as 
recognised  by  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  the  two  first  kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
In  other  countries,  when  the  popes,  by  establishing  the  inquisition, 
had  broken  in  upon  the  ancient  authority  of  the  bishops,  they  are 
said  in  the  earliest  instances  to  have  delegated  this  judicial  power 
to  certain  abbots  or  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  before  the  rise 
of  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  preaching  friars,  whose  disciples  after- 
wards very  much  monopolized  this  kind  of  commission  to  them- 
selves. If  there  were,  however,  any  abbots  or  monks  who  sat  as 
judges  in  cases  of  heresy,  it  was  done  in  virtue  of  their  delegation 
from  the  pope,  or  possibly  from  other  bishops;  but  not  from  any 
authority  derived  from  the  monastic  rules.  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  a  monastic  prison  was  turned  to  that  kind  of  use,  of 
which  the  traces  are  yet  visible  at  Lambeth,  in  the  Lollard^  s 
Tower.  The  cases  may  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish :  but 
the  thing  is  capable  of  proof. 

If  the  abbots  or  other  superiors  of  monasteries  in  England  ever 
exercised  this  power,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  called  into 
activity  after  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  who  numbered  among  his 
friends  and  followers  several  regular  clergymen :  and  in  particular, 
in  his  native  county  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  mention  of  David 
Gotraie,  or  Guthrie,  a  native  of  Pickering,  and  monk  of  Byland, 
who  is  called  "  a  master  of  divinity."*  But  it  appears  that  all 
persons  accused  of  Lollardism  were  tried  in  the  bishops^  courts, 
and  confined  in  the  bishops^  prisons.  And  the  bishops  of  those 
days,  who  attempted  to  suppress  this  movement,  made  much  use 
of  the  services  of  the  friars,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  record  of  the 
trial  of  Lord  Cobham,  held  in  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
at  Blackfriars,  but  very  little  of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  friars,  also,  if  they  were  suspected  of  heresy,  were  not  to 
be  tried  by  their  own  superiors,  but  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
generally  derived  from  the  com't  of  Rome.  Bernard  of  Mont- 
pellier,  a  Franciscan  friar,  surnamed,  whether  from  his  father's 
name,  or  his   own   personal  recommendations,  "  the  Delicious," 

*  Examinatiou  of  William  Thorpe,  a.d.  1407  :  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biography, 
i.  p.  280. 
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was  accused,  about  a.d.  1317,  before  Pope  John  XXII.,  at 
Avignon,  of  a  strange  assortment  of  crimes.  He  was  charged 
with  heresy,  in  having  excited  a  popular  tumult  against  the 
inquisition;  with  treason,  in  having  conspired  to  deliver  some 
fortresses  of  the  king  of  France  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  of 
Arragon;  and  with  murder,  in  ha\dng  poisoned  Pope  Benedict  XI. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  poor  friar  had  small  chance  of 
escaping  under  such  a  complication  of  charges.  As  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  accused  of  heresy,  his  case  was  referred  by  the  pope  to  three 
French  bishops.  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  court,  in 
which,  while  the  bishops  sat  as  judges,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
number  of  the  principal  abbots  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  present,  apparently  somewhat  in 
the  capacity  of  a  grand  jury,  to  give  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
trial,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  proceedings.  The  bishops 
acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  the  pope,  but 
found  him  guilty  of  the  other  charges.  They  condemned  him  to 
imprisonment  for  life:  the  place  of  his  confinement  was  a  prison 
described  as  situate  between  the  town- wall  of  the  town  of  Car- 
cassone  and  the  river  Aude,  which  flows  below.  The  writ  for  his 
imprisonment  was  addressed  to  the  inquisitor,  who  had  the  charge 
of  such  cases  within  the  kingdom  of  France,  or  the  district  of 
Carcassone;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  this  prison  was  not  a 
bishop^ s  prison,  much  less  a  monastic  prison  of  any  kind;  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  a  prison  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  magistrate;  but  one  that  was  the  special  property  of  the 
inquisition.  The  sequel  is  a  miserable  illustration  of  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  those  times.  The  bishops,  considering  that  the  prisoner 
was  an  old  man,  and  that  confinement  in  a  close  prison  was  bad 
enough,  had  enjoined  his  gaolers  to  be  careful  of  his  diet,  and  told 
them  it  would  hardly  do  to  keep  him  to  the  ordinary  prison  fare 
of  bread  and  water.  The  accusers,  the  procureur  or  attorney  of 
the  French  king,  and  the  inquisitor  of  the  province,  a  Dominican 
friar,  who  by  virtue  of  his  order  had  no  sympathy  with  a  Fran- 
ciscan, appealed  to  the  pope  against  this  mild  sentence;  and  pope 
John,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  cruel  a  kite  as  most  of  the 
Avignon  popes  were,  forbade  any  indulgence  to  be  sho^^^l  to  the 
unfortunate  culprit,  who  soon  afterwards  ended  his  days  in  prison.* 
One  may  observe  in  passing,  that,  in  this  instance  of  a  some- 
what early  date,  the  subservience  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  State 
prosecution  of  the  accused  by  the  King  of  France  is  remarkable. 
This  indeed  had  been  already  sufficiently  shown  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Knights  Templars  a  few  years  earlier.f     As  the  his- 

*  Baluz,  Vit.  Pap.  Aven.  ii.  342,  365.  The  eondixct  of  the  pope  may  find  a  parallel 
in  some  instructions  given  by  Louis  XIV.  concerning  his  miserahle  prisoner  of  the 
Iron  Mask. 

t  There  is  probably  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  the  contemporary  Yorkshire 
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tory  of  these  times  is  more  studied,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find 
more  reason  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  American 
^vl'iter,  published  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
"  that  the  Inquisition  was  in  fact  a  political  engine,  quite  as  much 
as  a  religious  institution, — at  all  events  dm-ing  later  years ;  and 
that  much  of  the  odium  which  it  has  thro^vn  upon  the  Church, 
will  one  of  these  days  be  transferred  to  the  State. ""^ 

It  was  in  a  better  way,  and  on  better  principles,  that  the  rights 
of  regal  authority,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  a  limit  to  papal 
exemptions,  were  asserted  in  our  own  country  under  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  III.  It  was  the  first  of  these  able  and  resolute 
kings  who  set  the  example,  rather  than  followed  the  example  of 
other  monarchs.  His  reformations  of  the  law  were  several  years 
earlier,  and  not  later,  as  the  German  historian  of  the  popes,  Leo- 
pold Ranke,  mis-states  the  •case,t  than  the  movements  with  the 
same  object  in  France  and  Germany.  And  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  had  these  kings  been  succeeded  by  others  like  them,  the 
Reformation  would  have  been  l)rought  to  maturity  much  earlier 
than  it  was.  However,  we  mil  take  an  historical  incident  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  which,  while  it  throws  a  little  light  on  the 
progress  of  opinion,  gives  us  also  some  insight  into  the  interior  of 
a  monk^s  prison  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  exact  date  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  to  be  towards  the 
end  of  Edward  III.^s  reign,  that  we  find  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  writing  to  the  Prior  of  Durham,  to 
complain  that  certain  persons  had  taken  prisoners  from  the  Priory 
of  Coldingham  two  Scottish  monks,  and  had  placed  them  in 
custody  in  the  monastery  at  Durham,  "  where,'^  he  says,  "  accord- 
ing to  popular  report,  they  are  very  uncivilly  treated.'^!  The 
prior  makes  answer  by  a  statement  of  facts.  He  says,  that  on 
St.  Alban's  day,  June  1 7,  the  two  monks,  with  a  company  of  cer- 
tain secular  persons,  came  riding  into  the  gateway  of  the  monas- 
tery, about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  day  happened  to 
be  Sunday;  but  they  were  hospitably  and  reverently  received, 
had  lodgings  assigned  them,  a  special  mass-service  performed  for 
them,  and  after  a  refection  and  washing  their  feet,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  they  were  about  to  pursue  their  journey  to  London  the 
next  morning,  they  were  left  at  an  early  hour  to  take  repose. 
While  the  bell  was  summoning  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  to 

historian,  Walter  of  Heniingborougli :  "Erant  pro  Ordine  Templariorum  Prselati 
quasi  omnes,  prater  Prailatos  Franci?e,  qui  propter  tijnorem  Eegis  Francia?,  per 
quem,  ut  dicebatur,  totum  illud  scandaluni  fuerat,  aliud  facere  iion  audebaiit." 

*  Spain  and  its  Institutions.     By  S  T.  Wallis.     London,  1853.     pp.  271. 

f  See  Ranke,  B.  I.  c.  i.  4.  Edward  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  a,d.  1272,  and 
these  salutary  regulations  were  made  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign ;  whereas  Philip 
the  Fair  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  a. p.  1285. 

I  Correspondence  of  the  Priory  of  Coldingham  (Surtees  Society,  1841),  p.  52. 
"  Satis  inhumaniter  pertractantur." 
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vespers,  the  monk  who  had  been  in  attendance  upon  them  havnig 
gone  mth  the  rest  to  sing  his  chant  in  the  choir,  the  secular 
persons  appear  to  have  asked  the  two  monks  to  take  a  walk  with 
them  to  look  at  the  castle  of  Durham.  When  they  came  to  the 
castle-gate,  these  secular  attendants  asked  to  speak  with  the  con- 
stable and  porter  of  the  fortress,  and  produced  letters  from  the 
Wardens  of  the  March,  which,  when  the  constable  had  read,  he 
immediately  committed  the  monks  to  prison.  "  When  we  heard 
this  unexpected  news,"  says  the  prior,  "  heartily  condoling  with 
the  monks  for  their  mischance,  we  made  haste  to  supply  them 
with  plenty  of  litter,  hay  or  heather,  bed-clothes,  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time,  have  sent  them  a 
very  sufficient  supply  of  daily  food.  Therefore,  on  due  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  uncivilly  treated  on  our 
part :  and  they  are  in  a  chamber  under  ground,  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  daylight  enough  for  them  to  read 
the  canonical  Hours.  Each  of  them  has  on  his  legs  a  single  pair 
of  iron  fetters ;  but  they  are  not  otherwise  tied  or  bound,  and 
they  can  stand,  or  sit,  recline,  or  walk  about  the  chamber  as  they 
please."  But,  he  adds,  "  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  received  a  brief, 
imder  the  Royal  Seal,  commanding  the.  detention  of  the  monks ;" 
and  "  with  deference  to  your  better  judgment,"  he  says  to  the 
archbishop,  "  I  cannot  see  what  we  could  do  for  the  deliverance  of 
these  prisoners,  without  danger  of  great  offence  to  the  king  and 
nobles  of  the  land.  Any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  as  the  times  go."*  He  evidently  speaks  like  a 
sensible  man,  who  knew  that  the  times  of  clerical  exemptions  for 
political  sins  were  past. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s  applied 
to  the  Prior  of  Durham.  The  Priory  of  Coldingham,  in  Berwick- 
shire, a  little  beyond  the  border,  was  a  dependency  on  the  church 
at  Durham.  Therefore,  the  chief  governor  of  the  monks  of  Dur- 
ham might  be  expected  to  exert  his  authority  in  protection  of 
some  of  his  monastic  subjects.  And  the  Prior  of  Durham,  under 
the  bishop,  who  was,  till  lately,  the  Prince  Palatine,  or  official 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  sometimes,  as  he  is  called  in 
an  old  record,  the  official  High  Sheriff  of  Durham,  as  well  as 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral.f  It  was  in  his  capacity  as  sheriff,  probably, 
rather  than  as  dean  or  archdeacon,  |  that  he  was  now  called  upon 
to  interfere.  But  the  prison  in  the  castle,  as  well  as  another 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  was  in  some  respects  under 
the  control  of  the  monastic  riders ;  as  we  read  of  a  former  prior, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  being  himself  imprisoned  by  the 
influence  of  the  bishop,  first  in  the  cloister  prison,  and  then  in  the 

*  "  Pensata  qualitate  temporis  moderni." 

f  "Decanus  et  Vicedominus."     Bvomton.  Chron.  ap.  Twysden,  p.  986,  33. 

I  8(H'  Simeon  Dunelm.  ap.  Twysden,  p.  54,  50. 
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castle.*  The  chamber  which  is  described  in  the  prior^s  letter, 
may  therefore  serve  for  an  average  specimen  of  a  monastic  place 
of  durance  in  England  during  the  middle  ages.  Unless  from 
dampness,  to  which  they  must  have  been  liable  in  some  situations 
below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground,  they  were  not  much 
worse  than  many  prison-cells  have  been  in  later  days ; — certainly 
not  near  so  bad  as  many  goals  were  in  this  country,  when  they 
were  visited  by  the  benevolent  Quakers,  Howard  and  Neild,  in 
the  last  centiu-y.f 

It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  these  historical  memorials,  to  explain 
the  distinction  between  any  feudal  or  delegated  jurisdiction,  which 
may  have  been  exercised  by  monastic  persons,  and  that  pastoral 
authority  and  power,  which  always  was  exercised  by  the  superiors 
of  religious  houses,  and  which  forms  an  essential  intrinsic  portion 
of  the  monastic  system.  It  is  possible  that  the  places  of  confine- 
ment were  sometimes  used  indiscriminately ;  but  the  jurisdiction 
was  different.  Leaving,  then,  the  feudal  courts  apart,  I  come  to 
consider  that  discipline  which  was  the  subject  more  immediately 
contemplated  when  I  proposed  to  prepare  this  paper. 

The  principle  which  called  into  existence  the  monastic  societies, 
implied  in  it  the  principle  of  obedience  to  a  strict  religious  disci-  ^ 
pline,  obedience  to  a  paternal  system  of  government,  and  surrender 
of  self-wiU.  From  its  first  origin,  therefore,  in  the  eastern  or*' 
western  provinces  of  Christendom,  we  find  rules  and  laws  laid 
down,  to  which  every  one  who  entered  these  societies  promised  to 
submit  himself,  and  penalties  prescribed  for  disobedience.  The 
spirit  of  these  rules  can  only  be  shown  by  a  much  longer  analysis 
of  the  writings  of  many  early  Christian  teachers  than  the  present 
occasion  will  allow,  or  than  would  be  suitable  to  the  limited  sub- 
ject of  this  enquiry :  but  it  is  such  as  no  man  can  examine  into 
with  any  earnest  purpose,  if  he  does  not  rise  from  it  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man.  Let  it  be  allowed,  as  no  doubt  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  some  of  these  primitive  ascetic  writers  have  said  things,  which 
tend  too  much  to  voluntary  inflictions,  and  too  great  a  separation 
from  the  common  duties  and  daily  tasks  of  Christian  men ;  yet  a 
conviction  is  aroused,  that  they  attained  in  those  days  to  such  a 
measure  of  self-denial,  and  such  a  conversation  in  this  mortal  life 
with  immortal  things,  as  we  can  hardly  hope  to  find  in  a  state  of 
Christendom,  where  so  little  opportunity  is  left  for  religious  retire- 
ment, and  so  few  arc  left  to  encourage  one  another  in  words  like 
those  engraved  on  many  an  old  sepulchral  stone, 

**  Disce  mori  mundo ;  vivere  disce  Deo." 

The  names  of  those  early  teachers,  who  have  commended  and 

*  Walter  de  Hemingbui'^li,  vol.  ii.  215,  ed.  1849. 
f  Since  this  sentence  was  first  penned,  the  details  which  have  been  published  of 
certain  Houses  of  Con-ection  in  England  during  the  present  year  may  warn  us  against 
supposing  that  the  danger  of  cruelty  to  the  imprisoned  is  altogether  past. 
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exhorted  to  a  pursmt  of  the  monastic  life^  are  names  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  while  Christianity  remains.  Who  was  a  more 
ardent  admirer  of  the  pious  solitaries  than  St.  Chrysostom  ?  Who 
took  more  pains  to  give  them  pious  counsels  and  careful  laws  for 
their  conversation  than  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Basil  ?  Who  more 
sagaciously  pointed  out  the  abuses  and  dangers  which  beset  the 
way  of  stricter  virtue  than  St.  Jerome  ?  But  it  is  to  writers  of  a 
litfle  later  (^ate  that  we  owe  more  of  exact  information  about  the 
life  of  the  primitive  monks  in  Egypt,  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
Scythian  wastes,  before  these  countries  were  overrun  by  the 
Mahommedans.  A  man  should  have  a  firm  heart  to  read  the 
disclosures  of  ecclesiastical  history  on  these  particulars,  unless  he 
prefers  to  forget  that  there  are  such  disclosures  altogether.  There 
are  strange  things  to  be  read  in  Theodoret,  and  in  Cassian,  the 
disciple  of  Chrysostom ;  and  perhaps  still  more  solemn  narratives 
in  St.  John  Climacus,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  al)bot  of  the 
still  remaining  monastery,  known  to  eastern  travellers,  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai. 

He  s])eaks  of  a  monastery  which  he  had  visited,  and  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  remained  for  some  time,  learning  lessons  of 
instruction  in  Christian  discipline.  On  one  occasion  the  abbot 
had  sentenced  one  of  the  brotherhood,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
injurious  language,  to  pass  some  time  in  what  was  called  the 
House  of  Penitents.  "  The  place,"  he  says,  "  was  distant  about 
a  mile  from  the  principal  monastery,  and  it  was  called  '  the  prison/ 
and  it  was,  as  a  real  prison,  destitute  of  all  human  consolation. 
There  was  no  sign  to  be  seen  of  a  smoking  hearth,  no  wine,  no 
oil :  the  food  of  the  inmates  was  only  bread  and  herbs,  or  roots." 
Here  the  father  of  the  monastery  commanded  to  be  confined,  all 
those  who,  after  their  first  calling  to  a  religious  life,  had  fallen 
into  some  grievous  sin ;  and  he  did  not  set  them  free  till  he  had 
some  convincing  proof  that  they  had  obtained  the  divine  pardon 
for  their  fault.  They  were  here  confined,  not  all  together,  but 
each  in  a  separate  cell,  or  at  most,  by  two  and  two,  under  the 
care  of  an  old  experienced  guardian,  who  watched  over  them  that 
they  might  be  employed  .in  almost  continual  prayer.  But  that 
they  might  not  be  without  employment,  there  was  provided  a 
store  of  palm  leaves,  which  they  worked  into  matting,  which  was 
used  for  bed-mattresses,  and  which  we  find  elsewhere  mentioned 
as  the  common  material  for  the  occupation  of  Egyptian  monks. 

Climacus  recounts,  in  a  very  thrilling  kind  of  narrative,  the 
hardships  and  anguish  of  mind  and  body  to  which  the  inmates  of 
this  prison  voluntarily  submitted  themselves.  "  Here,"  he  says, 
"  you  might  indeed  see  the  words  of  David  literally  fulfilled  :  men, 
whose  heart  was  smitten  down  and  withered  like  the  grass,  so  that 
they  forgot  to  eat  their  bread;  or  at  other  times  mingled  their 
bread  with  ashes,  and  their  drink  with  weeping."     And  we  can- 
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not  much  wonder  at  what  he  tells  us,  after  conversing  with  the 
faded  forms  and  pallid  faces,  and  looking  on  the  dying  men  with 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  that  he  was  near  falling  into  a  fit  of 
despair,  comparing  his  own  easy  and  negligent  mode  of  life  with 
the  afflictions  which  he  saV^  them  suffer.  "  For  what,"  he  says, 
"  was  the  form  and  character  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  ? 
All  was  dark,  squalid,  cheerless,  miserable;  and  such  as  Well 
merited  the  name  of  a  prison,  by  which  it  was  called.  The  very 
appearance  of  such  a  place  was  enough  to  move  to  tears  and  earnest 
repentance  whosoever  looked  upon  it."* 

He  does  not,  I  believe,  mention  the  name  of  the  place  where 
this  monastery  was,  though  he  names  others  which  he  visited  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine ;  it  was  probably  near  to  Alexandria. 
There  were  among  these  primitive  ascetics,  as  there  were  also  in  the 
times  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  St.  Bernard,  two  modes  of  practising 
a  more  than  common  degree  of  seclusion.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished, as  they  were  in  later  days,  by  the  names  of  hermits,  or 
anchorites,  and  recluses.  The  hermits  were  somewhat  influenced 
in  their  choice  of  life  by  the  wonderful  history  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  A  monli  called  Stephen,  of  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  Climacus  himself  was,  after  many  years  of  severe 
probation  among  his  brother  monks,  feeling  a  strong  desire  for  a 
more  quiet  and  solitary  life,  built  himself  a  cell  at  the  foot  of  that 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  he  supposed  Elijah  to  have  seen  his 
awful  and  mysterious  vision.  Not  yet  content,  he  afterwards  went 
to  an  abode  which  some  other  anchorites  had  found  in  a  remote 
wilderness,  far  from  the  track  of  men,  and  seventy  miles  distant 
from  any  human  habitation.  There  he  remained  living  in  the 
most  rigorous  mode  of  life,  till,  finding  his  strength  decay,  he 
came  back  to  his  first  cell,  to  be  nm*sed  by  two  of  his  disciples, 
who  then  occupied  it,  till  after  a  few  days  he  died.f 

Cassian,  the  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom,  was  another  visitor  of 
Egyptian  and  Eastern  monasteries,  and  abodes  of  solitary  men. 
He  speaks  of  one  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  seven  days'  journey 
in  distance  from  any  inhabited  region ;  more  remote,  he  says,  than 
those  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Scythian  or  Tartarian  wastes  of  his 
native  country.  He  speaks,  as  all  those  ancients  do,  in  commen- 
dation of  the  practice  of  agriculture,  gardening,  or  manufacture, 
which  was  usual  alike  to  all  these  hermits ;  but  he  seems  in  one 
place  to  give  the  preference  to  such  manual  labour  as  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  confinement  of  a  cell ;  as  he  says  that  the  practice 
of  labouring  in  the  open  air,  judging  from  what  he  had  seen,  was 
apt  to  dissipate  the  thoughts,  and  make  the  patients  less  able  to 
collect  themselves,  so  as  to  bear  the  quiet  and  silence  of  a  cell.  J 

*  St.  Joann.  Climaci  0pp.,  p.  114,  sqq.  p.  124,  eel.  Racier, 
t  Climaci  0pp.  p.  157,  8. 

X  "  Cogitationes  suas  cum  mobilitate  corporea  passim  in  aperta  clifFundunt." 
Cassian,  0pp.  p.  860. 
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It  might  seem  from  this,  that  he  preferred  the  life  of  a  recluse  to 
that  of  a  hermit. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  austerities  pra<}tised  by 
these  Eastern  ascetics  were  such  as  far  to  outgo  the  imitation  of 
any  anchorites  or  cloistered  monks  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
in  later  times.  I  must  confess"  that  I  doubt  this.  The  accounts 
of  Simeon  Styhtes  and  his  imitators  are  to  me  an  historical 
puzzle, — a  puzzle  not  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Tennyson's  singular 
poem  on  this  singular  character.  The  milder  climate  of  Egypt 
and  the  East  will  account  for  some  things  which  are  told  of 
endurance  by  day  and  night  under  the  open  air;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates  can  live  with  a  less  allowance  and  a  less 
substantial  kind  of  food,  than  is  requisite  for  the  dwellers  in  more 
northern  latitudes;  but  I  do  not  see  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of  those  experiments  of  total  abstinence,  standing  without  rest, 
and  nights  passed  without  sleep,  which  we  meet  with  in  some  of 
these  old  narratives.  Our  old  countryman,  the  pilgrim  and 
hermit  of  the  north,  Godric  of  Finchale,  seems  to  have  done 
nearly  as  much  in  this  way  as  can  be  done ;  and  there  are  some 
accounts  in  Bede,  which  are  enough  to  prove  that  om*  forefathers 
took  to  such  practices  with  as  much  earnestness  as  any  who  were 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland. 

When  monasticism  was  introduced  among  the  Gothic  nations 
by  St.  Benedict  and  his  disciples,  we  very  soon  begin  to  find  the 
same  features  of  the  institution  as  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier 
monasteries  of  the  East.  We  soon  find  mention  made  both  of 
hermits  and  recluses ;  and  I  think  we  shall  find  the  spirit  which 
prompted  these  severer  kinds  of  a  religious  life  existing  till  the 
decline  of  the  monastic  system,  from  the  days  of  St.  Cuthbert 
till  the  fifteenth  century."^ 

With  regard  to  hermits,  as  they  belong  less  to  my  present 
subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  monastery,  built  in  the  woods  or  wastes,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
be  surrounded  at  greater  or  less  distances  by  hermitages.  The 
ruins  of  some  of  these  old  cottages  of  squared  stone  may  still  be 
seen  in  a  few  places  not  far  from  old  abbeys;  but,  as  the  country 
became  more  inhabited,  their  number  naturally  diminished,  and 
some  of  their  inmates,  in  situations  where  discipline  was  not 
vigilant,  were  probably  too  much  under  temptation  to  imitate  the 
life  of  Robin  Hood\s  companion.  Friar  Tuck,  who  would  seem,  if 
there  is  anything  historical  in  the  tradition,  to  have  been  an  ex- 
communicated member  of  the  society  at  Fountains.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Montserrat  by  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  War  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  last  existing  community  of  hermits  in 
Western  Christendom. 

*  Sec  Knyghton'B  Chronicle,  a.d.  1377.     TwysJen,  2631,  10. 
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Of  recluses  the  number  must  have  been  considerable  in  the 
West  during  the  Dark  Ages,  for  we  find  a  writer  of  the  name  of 
Grimlac,  about  a.d.  900,  writing  a  number  of  Rides  to  limit  and 
regulate  the  practice  of  Reclusion.* 

The  principal  regulations  were  these  : — If  the  candidate  was 
already  a  monk,  he  was  to  signify  his  intention  to  become  a 
recluse  a  year  beforehand^  and  for  the  interval  to  live  among  his 
brethren  as  a  coenobite.  If  he  was  not  already  a  monli,  the 
notice  was  to  be  given  two  years  beforehand,  and  the  interval  of 
probation  doubled.  The  leave  of  the  bishop,  of  the  abbot,  and  of 
the  whole  brotherhood,  was  to  be  obtained.  When  he  had  then 
entered  his  cell,  the  bishop  put  his  seal  upon  the  door,  and  it  was 
not  again  to  be  opened,  unless  for  the  help  of  the  recluse  in  time 
of  sickness,  or  on  the  approach  of  death.  But  the  ceU  itself 
appears  to  have  been  a  cottage  with  a  small  garden,  enclosed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  so  that  the  recluse  could 
refresh  himself  by  taking  the  air,  and  dig  his  ground  and  plant 
his  herbs  for  exercise.  In  short,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
structed very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  the  cells  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, who  made  the  association  of  such  anchorites  or  recluses  a 
regular  part  of  their  system.  The  Benedictine  allowance  of  food 
was  brought  to  them,  probably  through  such  an  aperture  in  the 
wall  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Carthusian  cells  now  remaining  at 
Mount  Grace,  near  North  Allerton.  And  if  the  recluse  was  a 
priest,  he  was  to  have  a  little  oratoiy  of  his  own  adjoining  the 
place  where  he  had  taken  up  his  last  earthly  sojourn. 

There  is  a  remarkable  account  in  the  history  of  Croyland  of  an 
old  Anglo-Saxon  monk  of  the  name  of  Wulfsin,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  as  a  recluse,  partly  at  Croyland,  and  partly  at  the  abbey 
of  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  from  the  days  of  King  Canute  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  period  of  about  seventy-five  years.  He 
is  mentioned  as  one  who  had  great  reputation  for  his  sanctity 
before  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  had  built  for  him- 
self at  Croyland  a  little  chapel,  or  oratory,  called  after  the  name 
of  St.  Kenelm,  a  prince  of  Mercia,  who  was  revered  as  a  martyr 
in  the  midland  district.     And  in  this  chapel  he  died.f 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  question,  whether  such  little  chapels  were 

*  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict,  iii.  309. 

f  Gale  and  Fell,  Scriptores,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  See  Flor.  Wigom.  a.d.  10G2.  He  is 
there  mentioned  as  a  recluse  at  that  time  of  forty  years'  standing,  which,  if  true, 
would  bring  up  the  sum  to  near  eighty  years  in  all.  But  he  was  outdone  by 
St.  Eomuald,  who,  according  to  Peter  Damiani,  became  a  monk  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
lived  three  y^ars  in  a  monastery,  and  ninety-seven  as  a  hermit.  Cardinal  Baronius 
and  other  learned  critics  have  suspected  that  there  is  some  error  in  these  numbers, 
but  they  are  repeated  in  the  Eoman  Breviary  for  Feb.  7.  The  fame  of  this  saint 
appears  to  have  reached  the  north  of  England  before  the  Conquest,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  name  of  Romaldkirk,  in  Domesday,  liumoldescherche,  in  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Richmond.  H'e  died  about  a.d.  1027,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Italian  order  of 
Camaldoli.     Dante  mentions  the  place  of  his  abode.     Purgat.  v.  90. 
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not  th-emselves  sometimes  used  as  ordinary  cells  by  voluntary 
recluses.  Among  the  many  remarkable  portraits  of  monastic 
life  given  by  Peter  the  Venerable^  the  famous  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
and  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  St.  Bernard^  we  find  one  of  a 
religious  member  of  his  own  society,  a  priest  and  monk  called 
Benedict, — ^'  Benedictus,"  as  Peter  says  of  him,  "  et  gratia  et 
nomine."  This  worthy  man,  as  he  relates,  "  had  for  a  cell  an 
oratory  in  a  very  high  and  remote  steeple-tower,  consecrated  to 
the  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  Here,  devoting  him- 
self to  divine  meditation  night  and  day,  he  mounted  high  above 
all  mortal  things,  and  seemed  with  the  angels  to  be  present  at  the 
nearer  vision  of  his  Maker."  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
character  of  such  devotion,  there  is  something  touching  in  the 
words.- 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  a  passage  in  his  novel  of  "  The  Anti- 
quary," f  which  you  may  remember,  occurring  in  the  scene  where 
Edie  Ochiltree  is  conducting  Lovel  to  a  place  of  refuge  in  the 
ruined  abbey.  It  is  described  as  a  gallery  in  the  chancel- wall, 
enlarged  in  one  place  into  a  circular  form,  with  a  stone  seat, 
screened  behind  a  stone  figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon.  If 
Sir  Walter  Scott  were  not  too  careless  in  his  antiquarian  allusions, 
I  should  have  thought  it  possible  he  might  have  met  with  some- 
thing like  this  in  an  old  church;  and  that  what  he  describes 
might  have  been  an  old  oratory  of  St.  Michael.  For  there  was, 
in  a  very  singular  situation  in  the  Abbey  Chm-ch  at  Cluny,  an 
oratory  of  St.  Michael,  different  from  that  which  has  just  been 
described  from  Abbot  Peter.  It  was  fixed,  like  a  little  cage  of 
stone,  over  the  great  west  door,  projecting  in  the  interior  from 
the  massive  wall,  into  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  intruding  and 
lodging  itself.  It  was  lighted  by  a  small  window  in  the  centre 
of  a  facing  of  Norman  arches  on  the  exterior,  and  was  terminated 
to  the  east  in  what  the  French  architects  call  a  cul-de-lampe ; 
which  I  suppose  to  be  an  arrangement  like  that  which  we  find 
made  in  different  places  for  the  support  of  a  stone  pulpit,  a  larger 
kind  of  bracket.  J 

What  makes  me  think  it  probable  that  such  little  oratories 
were  themselves  used  as  cells  by  recluses  in  monasteries,  in  which 
they  passed  most  of  their  time — as  Abbot  Peter's  friend  in  the 
steeple — is,  that  it  is  certain  that  the  hermits  often  did  so.  The 
lives  of  these  old  devotees  are  often  written  by  their  admirers  in 
a  style  which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  the  facts  from  what  is 
visionary;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  were  not  subject  to  that  kind 
of  superstition  which  Charles  Dickens  attributes  generally  to  the 
weaker  race  of  mortals  born  in  the  nineteenth  century  :  they  were 
not  afraid  of  sleeping  in  a  church.     Godric  of  Finchale,  who  lived 

*  Petr.  Cluniac,  dc  Miraculis  sui  Orclinis.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  f  Chap.  xxi. 

X  See  Hist,  cle  I'Abbaye  dc  Cluny,  par  M.  Lorain,  pp.  82,  83.     Dijon.  1839. 
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abpiit  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  had  two  chapels  adjoining  his  ceU; 
one  he  called  after  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Baptists,  the  other 
after  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  had  a  kind  of  common-room, 
"  communis  domus,"  in  which  he  boiled  his  pot,  and  saw  visitors ; 
but  he  lived  chiefly  day  and  night  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John, 
removing  his  bed  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  times  of  more 
solemn  devotion.*  But  a  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  lady 
recluse  in  the  domain  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gal,  near  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  about  a.d.  916:  for  in  those  days  it  was  not  unusual 
for  pious  women,  probably  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  take  up  their 
abodes  as  recluses  within  the  precincts  of  monasteries.  She  was 
called  St.  Wiborada,  and  was  of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and  the 
sister  of  a  monk  named  Hitto,  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  at 
St.  Gal.  There  was  on  the  mountain  near  the  abbey  a  small 
oratory  of  St.  George,  which  she  selected  for  her  place  of  reclusion; 
but  that  she  might  do  nothing  hastily,  she  submitted  herself  to  a 
probation  of  this  kind  of  solitary  life  for  four  years  in  a  cell  adjoin- 
ing the  oratory.  After  the  four  years  were  ended,  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  at  her  own  request,  locked  her  within  the  consecrated 
ground,  and  took  away  the  key.  Other  ladies  imitated  her 
example;  for  what  women  do,  they  do  in  earnest,  and  in  this 
kind  of  austerities  they  would  never  be  outdone  by  men.f 

In  reading  some  of  these  old  records,  partially  and  imperfectly 
as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
there  must  have  been  uses  for  some  of  those  curious  hiding-places 
about  old  churches,  and  especially  monastic  churches,  which  have 
hardly  yet  been  sufficiently  explained  by  modern  enquirers.  Were 
not  some  of  those  little  chapels,  commonly  called  chantry  chapels, 
such  as  we  see  at  Fountains  Abbey  and  many  other  places,  used  as 
the  abodes  of  monastic  reclusion,  before  the  time  when  chantries 
began  to  be  endowed  ?  I  propose  this  as  a  question,  which  has 
suggested  itself  in  the  course  of  my  reading  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  now  in  hand. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  cells  of  hermits  and 
recluses  will,  I  hope,  assist  us  a  good  way  towards  the  last  and 
most  special  subject  of  this  paper.  If  I  had  not  been  so  per- 
suaded, I  must  have  appeared  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  hearers, 
to  be  going  out  of  the  way  which  had  been  proposed.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  the  discipline  of  voluntary  penitents,  and  that  in- 
flicted on  oflending  members  of  the  monasteiy  by  the  command 
of  a  Superior,  must  have  been  in  many  points  the  same.  And 
this  will  enable  me  to  be  more  brief  in  my  remarks  on  this  con- 
cluding portion  of  my  inquiry. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  ancient  monasteries,  such  as  those 
of  whose  sad  and  severe  discipline  some  notice  has  been  already 

*  Vita  S.  Godrici,  §  144,  published  by  the  Siirtees  Society, 
t  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict.,  lib.  xlii,  c.  6. 
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taken^  all  was  voluntary  sufFering.  The  subject  monks  looked  up 
to  their  aljbot  as  a  father,  and  obeyed  him  as  a  father.  Those 
mournful  penitents  in  the  house,  which  Climacus  calls  the  Prison, 
were  all  voluntary  inmates  of  the  solitary  chambers  which  they 
occupied.  If  we  look  to  St.  BasiFs  Rules,  though  he  also  seems 
in  one  place  to  speak  of  a  prison, — (^povpiov  is  the  word  he  uses, — - 
it  is  plain  that  no  one  was  compelled  to  enter  it  against  his  will : 
for  he  says,  ^'  no  one  was  to  go  to  the  prison  without  leave  from 
the  Superior.'^*  The  law  was  made  to  guard  against  a  too  for- 
ward zeal  in  imposing  such  rigours  on  themselves,  which  was  to 
be  checked  by  the  discretion  of  their  governor.  And  whatever 
we  find  said  on  this  subject  by  St.  Basil,  or  St.  Augustin,  plainly 
shows,  that  for  the  disobedient  in  these  communities,  of  either 
sex,  there  was  no  punishment,  but,  after  reproof  was  unavailing, 
to  expel  them  from  the  society.f 

The  learned  Benedictine  antiquary,  Mabillon,  has  left  us,  among 
his  posthumous  essays,  one  which  is  entitled  ^'  Reflections  on  the 
Prisons  of  the  Religious  Orders  -/^  and  both  he  and  his  brother 
antiquary,  Edmund  Martene,  have  very  accurately  examined  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  traced  the  alterations  that  were  subse- 
quently made  in  monastic  practice  in  this  particular.  It  would 
seem  that  even  in  Mabillon^s  time,  about  a  century  and  half  ago, 
there  was  some  reason  to  complain  of  too  much  rigour  in  monastic 
prisons,  unless  indeed  his  words,  which  are  rather  general,  have 
reference  to  the  horrid  solitary  cells  of  the  Inquisition. 

These  antiquaries  show  clearly  that  St.  Benedict  never  con- 
templated imprisonment  for  disobedient  monks ;  the  words  of  the 
Rule,  like  the  more  ancient  Eastern  Rules,  prescribe  expulsion.}: 
The  only  punishment  which  appears  to  have  any  ingredient  of 
the  involuntary  kind  in  it,  is  what  was  called  "  the  minor  excom- 
munication,"— something  like  putting  into  Coventry  as  practised 
by  boys  at  school,  or  midshipmen  at  mess,  against  a  bully  who 
will  not  hear  reason.  And  if  this  failed,  he  was  to  submit  to  a 
public  whipping  in  the  Chapter-house  :  but  he  still  had  his  conge 
tVelire  ;  he  might  submit,  or  he  might  leave  the  society. 

We  must  remember  what  was  the  civil  condition  of  the  countries 
at  the  different  periods  when  monasticism  was  in  its  greatest 
vigour  and  increase.  In  the  East  there  were  great  disorders,  and 
inroads  of  Goths  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  movements 
among  the  Asiatic  nations,  before  the  rise  of  Mahommed.  In  the 
West,  the  Roman  Empu'e  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  in  every  pro- 
vince the  warlike  Barbarian  princes  were  contending  for  their 
share  of  the  spoil.     It  was  the  continuance  of  these  long  wars, 

*  S.  Basil.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  529,  §  48. 

t  S.  Aiigubtin,  Epist.  ccxi.  11.  S.  Basil,  Keg.  Fus.  Tract.  Interrog.  28.  torn.  ii. 
p.  372. 

:j:  Martene,  Comment,  in  Reg.  Benedict,  c.  28.  Mabillon  et  Ruinart,  Ouvrages 
Posth.,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 
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and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  all  territory  under  any  feudal  sove- 
reign, more  than  the  rude  habits  of  the  conquerors,  which  had 
endangered  the  safety  of  religion  and  learning  equally.  What 
then  were  likely  to  be  the  characters  of  many  of  those,  who,  after 
the  ruin  of  their  worldly  hopes,  or  driven  by  some  remorse  of 
conscience,  sought  refuge  in  these  old  religious  houses?  We 
often  read  of  robbers  coming  to  ask  for  admittance  to  those  places, 
which  were  then  the  only  Houses  of  Correction,  or  Penitentiaries. 
Of  course  it  was  not  very  safe  to  admit  them  without  some  severe 
test  of  their  sincerity.  They  might  come  to  take  their  opportunity 
to  rob  the  monastery,  if  it  was  worth  robbing ;  or  they  might  at 
best  only  seek  an  asylum  to  secure  them  from  the  fear  of  death, 
which  awaited  them  wherever  they  were  caught  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  robber-counts,  or  turbulent  nobles,  who  were  not  very 
tolerant  of  any  marauders  but  those  whom  they  had  in  their  own 
pay.  The  prescribed  mode  of  dealing  with  the  rest  was  very  much 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  old  ballad : 

*'  For  an  oiitlawe  this  is  the  la  we, 
That  men  hym  take  and  bynde. 
Without  pitie,  hanged  to  be, 
And  waver  with  the  wynde." 

The  religious  houses,  therefore,  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of 
inmates,  and  comprising  a  strange  variety  of  character,  from  the 
men  of  such  saintly  lives  as  Bernard  or  Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  to 
those  who,  when  they  entered,  had  little  of  Christianity  beyond 
their  baptism,  greatly  required  a  kind  of  discipline  to  tame  the 
unruly,  as  well  as  one  which  might  establish  the  true  convert. 

I  must  give  one  account  of  the  reception  of  a  robber  in  the 
Eastern  monastery  which  has  been  before  mentioned.*  The  abbot 
took  him  in,  and  gave  orders  that  for  one  week  this  doubtful  sort 
of  novice  should  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  unmolested,  that  dm-ing 
this  time  he  might  see  the  natm-e  of  the  life  and  ruled  order  of 
the  monastery.  When  the  week  was  expired,  this  careful  pastor 
called  him  to  him  alone,  and  asked  him  whether  it  seemed  to  him 
desirable  to  remain  in  the  company  he  had  found  there.  On  his 
answering  with  apparent  sincerity  in  the  affirmative,  the  Superior 
proceeded  to  question  him  about  the  crimes  which  he  had  com- 
mitted in  his  secular  life ;  and  as  he  promptly  and  candidly  con- 
fessed everything,  he  then  said,  "  I  shall  require  you  to  repeat  this 
confession  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  convent.^^  To  this  the 
miliappy  penitent,  who  felt  the  horror  of  his  misdeeds  too  much 
to  shrink  from  any  shame  or  dread  of  public  exposure,  made 
answer  :  "I  am  ready  to  do  so ;  or  even  to  proclaim  my  guilt  in 
the  great  square  at  Alexandria,  if  you  think  it  right."  The 
ceremony  which  followed  deserves  to  be  particularly  described. 
It  took  place  on  Smiday  in  the  church  of  the  convent.     The 

*  Climacus,  0pp.,  p.  45,  sqq. 
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brothers  of  the  monastery,  to  the  number  of  three  hundi-ed  and 
thirty,  were  all  present.  After  the  Gospel  had  been  read,  and  the 
Communion  celebrated,  the  abbot  gave  the  command,  "  Bring  the 
culprit  into  the  church."  He  came,  or  rather  was  dragged  along 
by  some  of  the  monks,  but  offering  no  resistance,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back,  clad  in  a  frock  of  the  coarsest  hair-cloth, 
and  his  head  besprinkled  with  ashes  :  his  dress  was  thrown  back 
so  as  to  leave  his  shoulders  bare,  which  some  of  the  monks  struck 
gently  with  rods,  till  they  made  a  pause  at  the  church  door.  The 
sight  was  so  unusual,  and  the  brothers  were  so  ignorant  of  what 
it  meant,  that  it  forced  many  of  them  to  tears  and  groans.  But 
the  abbot,  addressing  him  with  a  stern  countenance  and  loud 
voice,  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold,  commanded  him  to  remain 
there ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  worthy  to  come  within  the 
shadow  of  that  gateway."  The  conscience-stricken  robber  fell 
upon  his  knees  with  his  face  to  the  ground ;  and  there,  at  the 
command  of  this  spiritual  director,  with  all  humility,  went  through 
a  narrative  of  deeds  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  which  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  thrill  the  blood  of  all  the  standers-by.  When 
this  was  done,  the  abbot  gave  the  order  that  he  might  receive  the 
tonsure,  and  be  admitted  into  the  society.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  Christian  prudence  as  well  as 
charity  displayed  in  this  mode  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  so  strange 
a  proselyte. 

Take  another  instance  in  a  monastery  of  the  West.  The  famous 
Odo  of  Cluny  flom^ished  in  the  midst  of  what  is  emphatically 
called,  "the  dark  century,"  about  a.d.  930.  As  he  was  one  day 
journeying  homewards  to  his  abbey,  through  a  district  infested 
with  robbers,  a  young  man  came  up  to  him,  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  entreated  that  he  would  have  pity  upon  him,  and  admit 
him  into  his  monastery.  "  Is  there  any  one  residing  hereabout," 
said  the  abbot,  "who  will  tell  me  anything  of  your  character?" 
"  O  yes,"  said  the  youth,  "  everybody  knows  me,  gentle  or  simple, 
nobleman  or  serving-man."*  "  Then  come  to  me  to-morrow, 
and  bring  one  of  the  chief  men  of  your  place  to  answer  for  you." 
He  came,  and  a  worthy  country  gentleman  with  him.  ^'Pray, 
sir,"  said  the  abbot,  "  what  do  you  know  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
this  young  man  ?"  "  Reverend  father,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  he 
is  a  famous  false  thief."  Upon  which,  says  the  history,  the  dis- 
creet father  turned  to  the  youth,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  and  first 
mend  your  manners,  and  then  come  and  ask  to  learn  what  you 
will  be  taught  in  a  monastery."  "  If  you  cast  me  off,"  replied 
the  youth,  "  I  shall  go  to  perdition ;  and  beware  lest  God  call 
you  to  an  account  for  my  lost  soul."  Odo  was  struck  with  pity 
by  his  youth  and  apparent  earnestness  ;  he  took  him  in,  and,  after 
a  due  time  of  probation,  he   made  a   monk    of  him.     He   was 

*  "  Omncs,  inquit,  cUscoU  ac  nobilcs."    Vit.  S.  Odonis,  ap.  Script.  Climiac.  p.  49. 
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utterly  ignorant,  and  had  to  be  taught  his  letters  before  he  could 
read  his  Psalter ;  and  he  showed  his  anxiety  to  learn  by  carrying 
about  his  book  in  one  hand,  while  he  was  labouring  with  the  other. 
However,  his  life  was  not  long  after  he  had  entered  the  monastery. 
When  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  to  beg  Odo  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  see  him  before  he  died.  "  Have  you  any  sin  to  con- 
fess,^ ^  said  the  abbot, — "  any  sin  that  you  have  committed  since 
you  became  a  monk  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  one  day,  without  your 
leave,  I  gave  my  shirt  of  linsey-woolsey  to  a  poor  wretch  who  had 
not  a  rag  to  cover  him ;  and  I  stole  a  rope  of  hair-line  from  the 
cellarer."  "  What  possible  use  could  you  make  of  that  ?"  said 
the  father  abbot.  "  It  was  my  misfortune,"  said  the  youth, 
"  from  the  bad  life  I  formerly  led,  to  have  contracted  a  ravenous 
appetite.  To  check  its  cravings,  which  rebelled  against  your 
frugal  monastic  fare,  I  tied  this  hair-line  round  and  round  my 
stomach."  You  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  some  such  way 
adopted  by  poor  Polish  or  Russian  peasants,  when  they  have  to 
endure  a  long  fast.  Odo  examined  his  person,  and  the  hair-line 
had  eaten  into  his  skin. 

Such  records  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  and  condition  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  inmates  of  these  religious  houses  in 
unsettled  times.  Not  all  who  sought  these  places  of  refuge  were 
true  penitents.  We  may  well  suppose  that  it  was  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty for  the  superiors  to  keep  such  persons  subject  to  rules  of 
discipline,  when  their  old  habits  were  not  entirely  subdued.  Hence 
we  often  read  of  fugitive  monks  who  had  run  away  from  their 
monasteries,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  retm'ned  to  their  old  haunts 
under  the  greenwood  tree.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  prescribed 
very  mercifully  for  such  cases.  They  might  be  received  back  as 
many  as  three  times,  but  not  oftener.  And  the  severe  Carthusians 
went  as  far. 

But,  if  they  were  re-admitted,  reason  requii-ed  that  they  should 
prove  their  repentance  by  submitting  to  some  penalties,  more  or 
less  severe,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  offence.  First  of 
all  they  had  to  undergo  a  flagellation  in  the  Chapter  House.  The 
ceremony  is  described  in  many  monastic  statutes.  I  shall  recite 
one  of  the  most  express,  which  may  be  found  among  the  writings 
of  Lanfranc,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  a  great  reformer  and  promoter  of  monasteries.*  The  run- 
away was  first  for  some  days  to  be  detained  in  the  hospitium  or 
guest-house,  and  not  permitted  to  enter  the  monastery,  or  to  have 
any  conversation  with  any  of  the  inmates,  except  the  abbot  or 
prior,  or  persons  deputed  by  them.  But  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  signs  of  penitence  which  he  exliibited,  on  an  appointed 
day,  he  was  brought  to  the  locutorium  or  parlour,  adjoining  the 
chapter-house.     There  he  was  to  put  off  his  upper  garments,  and 

*  Lanfranci,  0pp.,  p.  211. 
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his  shoes  or  boots,  and  enter  the  chapter-house  with  bare  back 
and  bare  feet,  only  retaining  his  hose,  and  linsey-woolsey,  or 
stammel  shirt,  which  was  girded  round  his  waist.  (It  is  curious 
that  as  this  discipline  grew  frequent,  and  the  shirts  were  apt  to 
be  torn  in  turning-down,  a  special  statute  or  bye-law  of  Peter  of 
Cluny  directed  that  the  shirt  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  to  pre- 
vent such  waste  of  apparel.)  *  The  culprit,  in  this  undress,  led  by 
a  monk  appointed  to  attend  him,  like  the  monitor  at  an  execution 
at  a  public  school,  and  carrying  his  cowl  folded  up  on  his  left  arm, 
and  the  rod  of  correction  in  his  right  hand,  prostrated  himself 
before  the  abbot ;  then,  having  been  questioned,  and  owning  his 
fault,  he  was  ordered  to  sit  down,  and  the  monitor  laid  the  rod 
upon  his  back  and  shoulders  as  the  abbot  directed.  When  he 
had  received  enough,  he  was  told  to  put  on  his  cowl ;  and,  after 
retiring  into  the  parlour,  and  re-investing  himself  in  his  clothes, 
he  returned  again  into  the  chapter-house,  prostrated  himself  again, 
and  heard  from  the  abbot  the  rest  of  the  penance  to  which  he  was 
to  be  subjected. 

There  are  many  regulations  in  the  code  of  St.  Benedict,  which 
mark  a  merciful  intention  in  this  most  severe  of  the  inflictions 
prescribed  under  the  ancient  forms  of  discipline.  None  who  were 
present  at  an  act  of  this  kind  in  the  chapter-house  were  to  speak 
of  it  afterwards,  or  to  make  known  the  particulars  of  what  had 
been  confessed  by  the  offender.  The  statutes  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  which  were  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Cistercians,  ordered,  that  if  any  knight  or  clerical 
brother  shall  reproach  another  with  an  offence  for  which  he  had 
done  penance,  their  own  penance  should  be  the  same.f  As  to  the 
rods,  they  were  not  like  the  American  rhinoceros-whip,  but  such 
strong  birchen  twigs  as  some  of  us  in  former  days  may  have 
been  acquainted  with.  J  But  afterwards,  perhaps,  this  milder  in- 
strument of  discipline  may  have  been  changed,  and  double  thong, 
or  severer  things,  may  have  been  introduced. 

The  penances  which  followed  were  not  so  much  severe,  as  what 
would  now  be  considered  vexatious.  The  older  custom  was  to  ex- 
clude the  penitent  for  a  certain  period  from  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  require  him  to  kneel  without  the  door  while  divine  service 
was  celebrated.  §  During  this  period  he  was  also  to  eat  and  drink 
at  a  separate  time,  and  not  with  the  other  monks.  The  Cistercians 

*  Biblioth.  Cluniac,  p.  1371,  stat.  63. 

f  Pineda  de  las  Ordines  Militares,  fol.  107.     Madrid.  1643. 

\.  "  Disciplinam  vocant  Monachi  virgarum  flagra."  Will.  Malmsb.  in  Vit.  S.  Wol- 
fitani,  part  ii.  c.  21.  The  sect  of  the  Flagellants,  in  Germany,  appear  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  the  knotted  scourge.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.,  a.d.  1349.  It  had  a 
lash  of  cords  with  knots,  into  which  were  inserted  rowels  of  pointed  steel.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  his  retirement  at  St.- Just,  appears  to  have  used  a  whip  of 
a  severe  kind.  But  these  whips  or  scourges  are  not  mentioned  before  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century. 

§  Reg.  S.  Benedict.,  c.  44. 
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added  to  this,  that  his  dishes  and  platters  should  be  broken,  or 
given  to  beggars  at  the  gate,  after  his  penance  was  expired,  and 
not  return  to  the  common  use  of  the  convent."^  The  knights  of 
Santiago,  in  Spain,  had  a  peculiar  discipline  infli<^;ted  for  acts  of 
violence,  which  went  by  the  name  of  '^  the  year  of  penance/^  The 
offender  was  deprived  of  his  arms  and  his  horse,  and  the  cross  on 
his  dress  which  marked  his  order.  He  was  then  to  eat  his  meals 
with  his  plate  in  his  lap,  sitting  on  the  ground,  of  the  portion  of 
food  provided  for  the  serving-men ;  and  was  specially  forbidden  to 
drive  away  any  of  those  domesticated  animals  of  the  convent,  ha^v^, 
or  dog,  or  cat,  which  in  such  a  posi^on  might  easily  come  to  take 
a  share  of  his  viands.  The  length  of  this  penance  was  sometimes 
mitigated  to  half  a  year,  according  to  circumstances. f  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  to  a  choleric  soldier,  ready  to  give  a 
challenge  on  the  first  affront,  this  penance,  added  to  other  tasks, 
and  frequent  fastings  on  bread  and  water,  must  have  been  a  severe 
exercise  of  patience.  J 

The  greatest  change  from  the  more  primitive  rule  was  the  in- 
troduction of  compulsory  imprisonment,  instead  of  expulsion,  for 
the  disobedient.  I  have  found  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
was  ever  practised  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  ;§  but 
it  is  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  Lanfranc,  and  Matthew  Paris 
says  of  Abbot  Paul  of  St.  Alban^s,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lanfranc,  that  he  ordered  a  ^^  terrible  and  strong  prison," — 
"  carcerem  tetrum  et  fortem," — to  be  prepared  for  the  contumacious 
members  of  his  household.  ||  There  were  certainly  instances  of 
such  treatment  at  an  earlier  period  in  foreign  countries,  probably 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  it  seems  most  likely 
that  these  were  instances  in  which  fugitives  had  returned,  and 
submitted  to  a  temporary  imprisonment  as  a  penance. 

The  change  then  was  introduced  about  the  period  of  the  latest 
revival  of  monasteries;  and  a  bad  change  no  doubt  it  was. 
After  this  time  it  became  usual  to  imprison  those  whom  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Benedict  equally  directed  to  be  expelled.  We  must  then 
distinguish  again  between  those  who  voluntarily  underwent  an 
imprisonment  of  short  duration  as  a  penance,  and  those  who  en- 
dured it  by  coercion. 

We  may  perhaps  say,  that  there  were  three  different  degrees  of 
monastic  imprisonment.  First,  confinement  within  the  walls  of 
the   monastery,    without   permission   to    go    beyond    the    gate. 

*  Martene,  Comment.,  p.  592.  f  Pineda,  p.  99,  2. 

X  Probably  tbe  most  ancient  record  of  penances  practised  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles  is  that  contained  in  the  rule  of  the  Irish  abbot,  St.  Columbanus,  about  a.d.  589. 
It  is  very  strict,  and,  as  such,  is  commended  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Keligion  of  the  Ancient 
Irish,  c.  vi.  p.  56. 

§  See  Canon  24  of  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  a.d.  747.  This  canon  shows  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  practice  was  to  excommunicate  and  expel,  probably  under  a  decree 
of  a  provincial  council. 

II   Matt.  Paris,  Vitt.  Abbat.  St.  Albani,  p.  103. 
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Secondly,  confinement  within  a  penitential  cell.  Thirdly,  confine- 
ment for  the  refractory,  such  as  more  anciently  would  have  been 
expelled,  within  the  place  which  was  more  especially  called  the 
prison. 

Confinement  within  the  walls  was  sometimes  a  part  of  the  rule 
of  the  house,  particularly  in  nunneries.  We  read  of  a  whole 
community  sometimes  subjecting  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
recluses;*  sometimes  the  convent  contained  equal  numbers  of 
female  anchorites,  and  those  who  lived  in  society  with  each  other; 
but  so  devoted  to  their  rule,  as  to  run  a  violent  risk  of  being  burnt 
to  death  in  a  conflasrration,  rather  than  leave  their  sacred  in- 
closure. t  Aylred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  who  disapproved  of  his 
sister^s  keeping  a  girl's  school  in  her  nunnery,  J  for  fear  of  her 
growing  too  fond  of  children,  would  probably  have  been  an  advo- 
cate of  this  entire  seclusion. 

There  were  some  nunneries  which  even  to  a  late  period  kept  up 
the  severe  law  of  strict  confinement ;  as  there  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  last  century  near  the  city  of  Rouen,  a  dwelling  of  this  kind 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  high  wall ;  and  the  place,  and  those 
who  lived  in  it,  went  by  the  name  of  "  Lcs  Emmurees,"  or  the 
Wall-Floioers ;  they  had  taken  root  within  the  wall,  and  were  to 
live  there  till  they  died.  Ordinarily  the  laws  of  propriety  would 
make  the  liberty  of  egress  more  limited  for  females ;  but  other- 
wise, such  confinement  was  only  resorted  to  as  a  punishment. 
Abbot  Samson,  of  Bury,  inflicted  it  on  Geofli-ey  the  Red,§  who 
had  been  a  useful  steward  on  some  of  the  abbey  manors,  but  was 
found  to  be  living  a  free  and  easy  life  among  the  tenantry,  to  the 
discredit  of  his  profession.  In  this  kind  of  restraint,  about  the 
same  time,  a.d.  1150,  did  that  strange  character,  Wigmund, 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  end  his  days  at  Byland  Abbey.  He 
had  been  a  professed  Cistercian  monk,  first  at  Savigny,  one  of  the 
earliest  Cistercian  houses  in  Normandy,  then  at  Furness  in  Lanca- 
shire. Thence  going  on  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  (as  our  old 
Cleveland  historian,  William  of  Newborough,  tells  the  story  ||),  he 
had  so  recommended  himself  to  the  barbanans  there,  that  they 
requested  he  might  be  made  their  bishop.  We  may  have  heard 
in  modern  days  of  a  buccaneer,  who  was  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  sacred  bench;  it  was  the  case,  if  we  may  credit  Horace 
Walpole,  with  Archbishop  Blackburne,  who  presided  at  York  in 
the  reign  of  George  II. ;  but  Wigmund  reversed  the  order,  and, 
after  having  been  a  bishop,  he  became  a  buccaneer.  It  seems  he 
had  been  very  troublesome  to  the  king  and  nobles  of  Scotland, 

*  Baluz.  ct  Mansi  Miscell.,  i.  158,  9. 

t  Petr.  Cluniuc  de  Miniljilibus,  lib.  i.  c.  22.  BiUiotli.  Cluniac,  1282.  Cf.  ibid. 
p.-  456. 

I  De  Vit.  Eremit.  ad  Sororcm,  c.  6. 

§  .Jocelin.  de  Brakelond.,  p.  90.     "  Galfridus  Kufus." 

ij  De  Reb.  Angl,  lib.  i.  c.  24. 
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who  at  last  took  him  prisoner,  and,  after  putting  out  his  eyes  and 
preventing  hiim  from  doing  more  mischief,  sent  him  to  end  his 
days  among  the  brethren  of  his  order  at  Byland.  There,  as  he 
had  ah-eady  suffered  enough  to  make  him  helpless  without 
charitable  assistance,  he  was  permitted  to  be  at  large  within  the 
cloisters ;  and  he  lived  some  years  in  quiet ;  but  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  "  If  he  had  but  one  eye  left,  no  bigger  than  a 
bird^s  eye,  his  enemies  should  have  no  occasion  to  rejoice  over  him." 

The  next  degree  of  confinement,  imprisonment  in  a  penitential 
cell,  was  not  unfrequent  after  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
There  are  not  many  earlier  notices  of  it,  if  we  except  a  canon  of 
the  French  Council  of  Verneuil,  a.d.  844 ;  which  prescribes  that 
fugitive  monks,  or  those  who  have  returned  after  being  expelled 
and  excommmiicated,  if  they  desire  re-admittance,  shall  be  con- 
fined in  the  workhouses,  "in  ergastulis,"  and  there  tamed  by 
constant  labom-  till  they  show  satisfactory  signs  of  reformation. 
In  this  canon  there  is  stiU  something  to  recognise  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  a  regard  to  the  benefit  of  salutary  correction 
rather  than  vindictive  punishment.  And  indeed,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  this  was  generally  the  aim  of  this 
kind  of  punishment.  It  was  often  very  brief  in  duration.  We 
find  monastic  statutes  prescribing  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  days,  for 
slight  violations  of  discipline,  such  as  injurious  words,  playing  at 
dice,  or  wearing  clothes  which  were  finer  and  better  than  the 
rules  allowed.  There  is  a  name  for  the  place  of  this  kind  of  con- 
finement, which  I  find  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  Cluniac 
Statutes,  and  which  Du  Cange  reports  as  also  named  in  the  Cis- 
tercian records.  It  is  called  "Laterna,"  or  "Lanterna."*  Du 
Cange  explains  the  word,  "Career  monachicus,  ubi  delinquens 
latere  cogitur ;"  but  I  doubt  this  derivation.  The  monks,  like 
Charles  Mathews's  Waterman,  had  not  often  tasted  etymology ; 
and  I  do  not  think  they  gave  the  name  with  this  regard  to  its 
use.  Then,  as  a  more  classical  objection,  the  a  in  "latere"  is 
short,  while  that  in  "laterna"  is  long.  In  short,  I  believe 
"laterna^"  or  "lanterna,"  to  mean  the  lantern-tower,  or  rather 
lantern-chamber  at  the  top  of  it. 

The  lantern-tower  was  a  feature  in  many  monastic  churches. 
If  they  were  built  near  the  coast,  the  lantern  was  kept  burning  at 
night  as  a  signal  for  mariners.  Such  was  the  case  at  Whitby, 
and  the  reason  of  the  old  Saxon  name  of  the  place.  Such  was 
the  case,  as  I  am  informed,  more  lately  at  Wisby,  in  the  Island  of 
Gottland,  in  the  Baltic.  If  they  were  built  in  the  woods  or 
wastes,  as  many  of  them  were,  they  had  a  lantern-tower  for  a 
beacon  at  night  to  guide  the  wandering  wayfarer.  The  origin  of 
the  Premonstrant  Abbey  of  Ilfeld,  in  Saxony,  on  the  borders  of 
*  Baluz.  et  Mansi  MisCell.,  ii.  245.     Biblioth.  Cluniac,  1550. 
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the  Black  Forest,,  is  said  to  have  been  this.*  The  nobleman  on 
whose  lands  it  stood^  had  raised  a  tower  of  stone^  with  a  lamp- 
chamber  at  the  top,  to  serve  as  a  watch-fire  to  the  swineherds  or 
woodmen  in  the  district.  A  few  pious  persons  who  were  pleased 
with  the  solitude  of  the  place,  came  and  built  their  hermitages 
round ;  and  from  these  beginnings  the  congregation  was  formed, 
who  first  assembled  in  the  newly-founded  monastery.  After  their 
owTi  church  was  built,  they  for  some  time  preserved  the  stones  of 
the  original  lantern  as  relics  in  the  churchyard. 

To  send  a  monk  for  a  misdemeanour  to  take  up  his  lodging  for 
five  days  and  nights,  or  a  little  more,  in  the  lantern- chamber, 
might  be  something  analogous  to  sending  a  young  midshipman 
for  his  impertinence  to  the  main-top.  It  would  be  some  pain  to 
his  legs  to  climb  up  the  long  corkscrew  stairs,  and  rather  an  airy 
place  to  sleep  in  when  he  got  there. f 

We  find  the  lantern  mentioned  as  a  place  of  confinement,  in  the 
curious  document  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  "  The 
Examination  of  William  Thorpe,"  a  Lollard  preacher,  who  fell 
under  the  censure  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  was  imprisoned  by 
him  in  Saltwood  Castle  about  a.d.  1407.  According  to  the 
accomit  given  by  the  prisoner,  the  archbishop's  language  was  not 
remarkable  for  temper  or  decorum,  when  he  threatened,  if  he  was 
not  able  to  obtain  submission  upon  other  terms,  to  make  his 
refractory  subject  ^*^as  sure  as  any  thief  that  was  in  the  prison  of 
Lantern."  J  He  appears  to  allude  to  some  chamber  in  the  lantern- 
tower  of  the  castle. 

In  the  old  fortifixcations  of  the  town  of  Calais,  while  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  the  principal  gate  towards  the  sea  was 
called  "  the  Lantern-gate."  From  a  rude  old  drawing  in  a  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  this  gateway  appears  to  have  been  built  with  a  small 
elevated  turret  at  one  corner,  pierced  with  several  narrow  lights. § 
This  may  have  been  the  lantern-chamber;  and  from  the  name 
given  to  the  gate  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  light  was  kept  burn- 
ing in  it  to  guide  vessels  to  the  harbour  by  night.  For  the  pier 
and  landing-stairs  were  directly  in  front  of  the  Lantern-gate. 
On  this  pier,  without  the  gate,  the  mayor  of  Calais,  with  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  waited  to  receive  Cardinal  Wolsey  on 
his  landing,  when  he  went  on  his  embassy  to  France  in  a.d.  1527. 
And,  as  Cavendish  relates  the  particulars,  after  he  had  entered, 
"  in  the  Lantern-gate  a  stool  with  carpets  and  cushions  was  set 
for  him,  whereat  he  kneeled  and  made  his  praiers ;  all  which  time 
they  censed  him  with  great  censers  of  silver,  and  sprinkled  holy 

*  Jongelin.  Notit.  Cistert.,  lib.  iii.  p.  31. 

f  The  French  nautical  term  preserves  this  analogy :  "  La  lanterne  des  mats  de 
hune." 

%  This  document  is  printed  in  Foxe,  p.  843,"  sqq.  See  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biogr., 
i.  344. 

§  Chronicle  of  Calais,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  xxvii. 
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water/^  This  probably  took  place  in  a  presence-chamber^  or 
public  room  over  the  archway  of  the  gate  itself,  as  we  sometimes 
read  of  ladies  holding  a  kind  of  drawing-room  in  the  gate-house ; 
a  custom  to  which  Shakspeare  aUudes  in  a  passage  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet/^  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained  by  his  com- 
mentators. Romeo  is  apostrophizing  the  dead  body  of  Paris — 
Act  V.  sc.  3 : 

"  I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumpliaut  grave, — 
A  grave  ?     0,  no ;  a  lantern,  slaugliter'd  youth  ; 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  heauty  makes 
This  vault  a.  feasting  presence,  full  of  light." 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages,  if  the 
prison  in  the  lantern-gate  was  often  in  a  situation  closely  adjoin- 
ing this  feasting  presence-chamber.  But  this  is  a  subject  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  architecture  of  castles  than  of  monasteries. 

There  remains  one  notice  in  the  statutes  of  Henry,  Abbot  of 
Cluuy,  about  a.d.  1309,  where  the  punishment  for  wearing  irre- 
gular clothes,  "the  regidar  punishment,"  as  it  is  called,  for  such 
irregularity,  is  "  fifteen  days  in  the  lantern,  and  the  four  arches," 
with  diet  of  bread  and  water,  or  something  a  little  better,  as  they 
might  behave  themselves.*  What  the  place  called  "the  four 
arches"  was,  one  cannot  well  determine  at  this  distance  of  time. 
If  the  grand  old  church  at  Cluny  were  still  standing*,  one  might 
perhaps  find  a  chamber  so  called  from  the  number  of  arches  in  the 
roof,  somewhere  in  the  passages  or  galleries  in  the  walls. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  kind  of  confinement,  which 
we  find  pointed  out  in  statutes  and  other  records  since  the  date  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  this  country — ^imprisonment  for  the  con- 
tumacious and  refractory  monks,  or  those  who  had  broken  their 
vows,  in  that  part  of  the  buildings  which  we  find  called  by  the 
distinctive  name  of  "  Career,"  or  the  prison. 

This  is  the  most  painful  part  of  the  subject.  The  practice 
seems  altogether  one  that  cannot  be  approved.  But  it  is  clearly 
prescribed  for  in  the  statutes  in  Lanfranc,  and  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  If  an  ofiending  brother  resolve  to  defend  his  fault  rather 
than  to  acknowledge  and  amend  it ;  and  when  summoned  before 
the  abbot  or  prior,  presume  to  answer  contumaciously,  and  when 
warned  to  repent,  determines  to  persist  in  his  obstinacy ;  let  those 
brothers  to  whom  the  order  shall  be  given  seize  him  violently, 
and  drag  him  off  to  the  prison  appointed  for  such  arrogant 
persons ;  and  when  lodged  there,  let  him,  with  due  discernment, 
be  afflicted,  till  he  lays  down  his  pride,  confesses  his  fault,  and 
humbly  promises  amendment."t  When  this  efiect  was  produced, 
he  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Chapter-house,  to  receive  some 
such  allowance  of  corporal  punishment  as  has  been  before  ex- 
pressed, and  to  submit  to  other  penance  proportioned  to  his  fault. 

*  Biblioth.  Cluniac,  p.  1550.  f  Lanfranc,  0pp.,  p.  211,  2. 
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I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
usual  situation  of  this  monastic  prison.  Was  it  a  part  of  the 
gate -house,  a  distinct  cell  or  cells_,  separated  from  those  which 
might  be  tenanted  by  some  of  the  abbot^s  feudal  subjects?  Or 
was  it  somewhere  more  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  ?* 

There  was  a  dreadful  refinement  even  upon  this  undue  severity, 
practised  in  a  few  places.  I  allude  to  what  we  read  of  in  some 
foreign  abbeys,  the  cell  called  "  Vade  in  pace."  This  was  truly 
bad  enough  in  itself;  but  yet  not  quite  so  bad  as  some  great  poets 
and  antiquaries  have  represented  it.  For  this  reason  it  must  be 
further  noticed.  We  most  of  us  remember — what  few  who  have 
read  it  can  forget — Sir  Walter  Scott^s  second  canto  of  "Mar- 
mion,"  where  "  the  judges  three"  meet  to  doom  the  guilty  pair 
in  the  penitential  vault  at  Lindisfarne.  The  three  judges  are 
described  as 

"  All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 
On  iron  table  lay." 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  man  of  genius  had  not  first  read  these  sta- 
tutes, and  seen  how  totally  inconsistent  is  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  them  with  such  a  doom  as  he  describes.  He  finds  fault  in  his 
''  History  of  Scotland"  wath  that  old  offender,  one  William  Shak- 
speare,  for  misrepresenting  the  character  of  Macbeth.  The  cha- 
racter of  St.  Benedict  is  of  far  greater  historical  importance  than 
the  question  whether  Macbeth  or  the  gentle  Duncan  were  the 
usurper.  However,  the  deep  tragedy  of  the  scene,  and  the  power 
of  the  writer,  have  no  doubt  gone  far  to  convince  many  that  the 
story  is  consistent  with  historical  truth  :  that  profligate  monks 
and  frail  nuns  were  really  buried  alive — ^buried  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture bolt  upright,  in  such  living  tombs  as  he  describes : 

"  Where  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall ; 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
Who  enters  at  such  griesly  door, 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more." 

People  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  such  things 
have  been  done  in  the  vaults  of  monasteries ;  and  that  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  had  before  me,  while  preparing  this  essay,  an 
antiquarian  paper,  and  by  an  intelligent  antiquary,  who  says  in  so 
many  words — "  Immuring,"  by  which  he  means  burying  alive, 
"was  not  an  uncommon  punishment  in  these  places."  Now,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  kind  of  mediseval  literature  of  which  there  is 
more  abundance,  than  difierent  codes  of  monastic  statutes.     Let 

*  Among  the  late  discoveries,  made  by  excavations  near  the  site  of  the  abbot's 
house  at  Fountains,  are  the  ground  walls  of  three  small  chambers,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  cells  of  a  prison.  Something  similar  has  also  been  obsei'ved 
at  Furness. 
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me  be  shown  one  in  which  any  such  punishment  can  be  indi- 
cated, or  from  which  it  can  by  any  possibihty  be  inferred,  and  I 
will  throw  up  my  brief.  But  if  not,  why  then  poetry  and  anti- 
quarianism  is  one  thing,  and  history  is  another. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  supposed  time  at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
places  the  occm-rence — a  time  when  all  monastic  discipline  had 
departed,  and  the  monasteries  were  all  but  already  deserted  by 
their  inhabitants.  It  contrasts  cmiously  enough  with  the  testi- 
mony of  a  real  contemporary  letter  of  Marmaduke  Huby,  one  of 
the  last  abbots  of  Fountains,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  in  my  pos- 
session, and  what  he  says  of  the  lady-nuns  of  his  time,  how  they 
"  tripped  and  danced  in  then*  own  trace,^'  as  his  words  are,  and 
nobody  could  hinder  them.  What  I  object  to  in  this  splendid 
fiction  is,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been 
true.  Murders  may  have  been  committed  by  monks  or  imns,  as 
they  have  sometimes  been  committed  by  poets  or  painters ;  but 
neither  the  laws  of  monasticism  nor  the  laws  of  Aristotle's 
poetics,  nor  the  laws  of  perspective,  can  be  found  to  authorize  a 
judicial  murder. 

Were  there,  then,  no  persons  buried  alive  in  the  middle  ages  ? 
That  is  another  question.  Burying  alive  was  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  Continent  on  female  murderers  ;*  as  burning  alive 
was  the  punishment  appointed  by  our  law«,  till  it  was  repealed  by 
statute  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  this  was  done  under  the 
common  law  of  foreign  countries :  the  persons  were  tried  and 
sentenced  by  the  temporal  judges.  If  any  nun  had  been  accused 
of  poisoning,  she  would  not  have  been  tried  by  "  the  statutes  of 
S.  Benedict,' '  but  by  the  statutes  at  large. 

People  have  found  niches  or  cells  in  vaults  under  old  ruins,  and 
skeletons  in  them  in  an  upright  position.  These  they  suppose  to 
be  the  remains  of  persons  who  were  immured.  Surely  it  is  obvious 
to  say,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  wall  up  a  dead  body  in  such  a 
position  than  a  living  one.  It  is  said  that  such  a  skeleton  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Thornton  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  a  can- 
dlestick by  his  side.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  those  who  buried 
him  alive  had  the  singular  kindness  to  give  him  candlelight,  by 
which  he  might  see  to  eat  his  bread  and  roots,  and  drink  his  cup 
of  water,  before  he  died  ?  It  is  possible,  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
supposed,  that  those  who  were  buried  in  this  unusual  way  died 
under  sentence  of  excommunication.  But  a  candlestick  or  lamp 
has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  graves  of  Christians  in  the  cata- 
combs at  Rome.     In  other  vaults  mider  some  of  these  ruins  there 

*  The  Sieur  d'Onneville,  near  Corbeil,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Paris,  was  accused,  together 
with  a  female  accomplice,  in  a.d.  1308,  of  having  procured  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Marguerite  de  la  Trie,  a  yoiing  person  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  facts 
being  proved,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  the  wonian  was 
"  enterree  tout  vive."  This  kind  of  punishment  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Gothic  or  German  nations.     See  Baluz.  Vitt.  Fapp.  Avenion.,  i.  14,  592. 
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have  been  found  heaped  together  in  confusion  the  remains  of 
bodies  of  old  men  and  children^  and  some  with  broken  skulls,  as . 
if  they  had  died  by  violence.  This  is  described  particularly  as  the 
case  at  an  old  ruin  of  a  house  of  the  Templars.  Is  it  not  most 
probable  that  these  may  be  the  bones  of  persons  slain  in  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  or  the  later  civil  wars,  and  thrown  into  these  vaults, 
as  a  place  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  none  would 
interfere  wdth  them  ?  The  Templars  were  not  accused  by  their 
worst  enemies  of  making  a  kind  of  "black  hole"  of  any  part 
of  their  premises.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  a  charge 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in  disused  cemeteries, 
and  in  unusual  positions."^ 

It  is  time  to  come  to  facts.  There  were  some  instances,  not  of 
a  literal,  but  a  kind  of  figurative  burying  alive.  It  was  first  tried 
as  an  experiment  in  the  age  of  S.  Bernard — not  by  S.  Bernard 
himself;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  was  far  from  approving  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  find  him  following  S.  Benedict  and  the  older 
monastic  legislators.  He  quotes  the  sacred  text,  "  Put  away  from 
yourself  that  evil  person  /'  and  directs  that  a  monk  who  is  found 
incorrigible  is  to  be  expelled  with  disgrace  :  but  there  his  direction 
ends.f  The  Cistercians  in  later  times  may  have  had  prisons,  as 
the  last  abbot  of  Rievaulx  is  charged  l^y  CromwelFs  visitors  with 
having  imprisoned  his  monks :  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  mind 
of  S.  Bernard.  The  earliest  example  of  the  "Vade  in  pace" 
appears  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Cluniacs.  The  inventor 
of  it  was  one  Matthew  of  Albano,  who,  after  being  prior  at  an 
abbey  near  Paris,  was  made  a  bishop  and  cardinal  in  Italy,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  country.  Peter  of  Clmiy  tells  the 
story. I  Finding  one  bad  monk,  who  could  no  other  way  be 
reformed,  he  caused  a  dark  cavern  to  be  constructed  underground, 
and  shut  him  in  it.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  a  place  which 
only  admitted  light  through  a  grated  door  above,  through  which 
the  prisoner  descended  by  a  ladder.  §  Peter  says  of  Matthew, 
that  he  tried  this  experiment  once  only ;  and  though  he  re- 
verenced the  severe  virtue  of  Matthew,  and  says  that  his  experi- 
ment was  successful,  he  evidently  thought  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  that  such  a  trial  of  human  endurance  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  The  refractory  monk  was  thus  buried  alive;  he  was 
put  into  a  sepulchral  vault,  with  a  threat  that  he  should  end  his 
days  there.  If  the  terror  of  the  place  really  made  him  repent, 
we  must  hope  that  he  was  allowed  to  retm'n  to  upper  air. 

However,  the  unfortunate  example  had  been  set ;  and  it  found 

*  Several  skeletons  were  found  very  recently  in  a  pleasure-ground  at  Auldby,  near 
the  river  Derwent,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Derventio.  There 
were  two  others  found  in  a  bank  of  an  old  watercourse  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Some  of  these  also  are  said  to  have  had  broken  skulls. 

f  Epist.  cii.  I  Petrus  Clun.,  de  Miraculis,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix. 

^  M.  LoraJn,  p.  222. 
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imitators  in  France.  The  unhappy  province  of  Languedoc  was 
the  next  locality  in  which  we  hear  of  it_,  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Peter  of  Cluny  and  his  friend  Matthew.  It 
was  then  made  the  subject  of  a  complaint^  about  a.d.  135 0_,  by 
Stephen_,  Ai'chbishop  of  Toulouse^  to  King  John  the  Good_,  "  that 
there  were  certain  monks  in  his  province  guilty  of  horrible  cruelty 
towards  their  brethren  who  were  accused  of  great  sins^  casting 
them  into  a  perpetual  prison^  dark  and  gloomy^  which  they  caU 
the  ^  Yade  in  pace.^  ^^*  The  king,  with  the  parliament  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  at  once  made  an  ordinance  to  mitigate  this  cruelty.  It 
looks  as  if  the  promoters  of  it  had  been  chiefly  some  mendicant 
friars^  probably  Dominicans,  who  had  done  the  work  of  the  Inqui- 
sition of  old  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  ordinance  ran,  that 
the  abbots,  or  other  superiors  of  these  monasteries,  should  visit  the 
prisoners  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  and  should  permit  them  to 
see  two  other  members  of  the  society  of  their  own  selecting  once 
a  week ;  ^'  for  it  is  mere  barbarity,^^  as  the  words  of  the  decree 
run,  "to  deprive  the  prisoners  and  afflicted  of  the  comfort  and 
conversation  of  their  friends.^^ 

Thus  it  would  apj)ear,  that  this  extreme  inhumanity,  which 
cannot  in  any  way  be  palliated,  was  confined  to  certain  abbeys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse ;  that  it  was  complained  of  as  soon 
as  it  was  known;  and  that  it  was  promptly  and  vigorously 
repressed.  It  was  indeed  disgraceftd  to  these  monks — who  ought 
to  have  taught  mercy  by  example  as  well  as  precept  to  their  lay 
brethren,  or  secular  persons  in  general — that  they  should  have  to 
be  kept  in  order,  and  restrained  from  a  vindictive  spirit  of  punish- 
ment, and  a  mode  of  executing  it  at  which  natural  kindness 
recoils,  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  ordinance  of  state  confided 
to  the  charge  of  a  temporal  magistrate. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of 
undue  severity  practised  in  monastic  prisons.  The  system  of 
imprisoning,  instead  of  expelling,  the  incorrigible,  was  a  bad 
deviation  from  the  earlier  rule  of  discipline.  "  If  the  unbelieving 
will  depart,  let  him  depart.^^  Nothing  is  more  against  religion, 
than  to  force  religion.  But  the  vices  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  monks  were  rather  such  as  spring  from  the  neglect  of  all 
discipline,  than  vicious  excess  in  maintaining  it. 

The  only  place  which  occurs  to  me  in  England  as  at  aU  like  the 
"  Vade  in  pace,^^  is  S.  Wilfrid^s  Needle,  as  it  is  called,  at  Hipon; 
but  of  this  we  have  no  history  to  make  us  suppose  that  it  was  so 
used.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Temple  Chm^ch,"  gives 
a  dismal  account  of  a  penitential  cell  discovered  there ;  but  this  had 
a  mndow  looking  into  the  chm'ch.  We  may,  I  hope,  conclude, 
that  there  never  was  either  the  literal  or  the  more  figurative  mode 
of  burying  ahve  ever  practised  in  this  country. 
*  Mabillon,  CEuvres  Postli.,  ii.  325. 
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On  Eashj  Ahhey.  By  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A.^  Author  of 
the  "  History  of  North  Durham/^  &c.,  and  Librarian  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral.  Read  at  the  Meeting  held  at  Richmond, 
September,  1853. 

You  have  conferred  upon  me  a  high  compliment,  nay,  I  may  go 
farther,  and  truly  say,  that  I  consider  it  a  great  honour,  to  have 
been  requested  to  take  a  part  in  your  proceedings  upon  the  present 
occasion.  My  compliance  with  your  solicitation  brings  along  with 
it  recollections  of  the  most  pleasing  nature;  for  surely  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  carried  back  in  an  agreeable  way  to  times 
long  gone  by,  happy  times  rationally  devoted  to  the  studies  of 
boyhood,  and  to  exertions  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  tem- 
pered with  pursuits  and  amusements  which  have  in  after  days 
borne  somewhat  of  fruit,  it  may  perchance  have  been  for  the 
benefit  and  information  of  others,  but  certainly  for  my  own  daily 
and,  I  trust,  harmless  gratification. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  I  saw  Richmond  for  the 
first  time,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  which  this 
queen  of  the  north,  encircled,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  has  somewhere 
well  termed  it,  by  her  monastic  girdle,  made  upon  my  youthful 
mind.  At  that  early  period  of  my  life  I  was  not  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  where,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  are 
those  beauties  more  strikingly  displayed  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees  and  the  Swale?  And  I  can  recollect  no  period,  even  in  my 
earliest  days,  when  I  was  not,  pro  modico  meo,  an  ardent  inquirer 
into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  country,  and  where  could  I 
have  a  better  field  than  in  Richmondshire?  Soon  after  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Richmond,  circumstances  led  me  to  reside  in  it 
for  nearly  two  years:  and  if  during  that  period  of  time  I  was 
studiously  endeavouring  to  avail  myself  of  the  able  instructions 
of  one  of  whom  Richmond  is,  and  will  always  be,  most  justly 
proud,  the  most  learned  and  kind-hearted  and  amiable  of  all  her 
sons,  I  was  no  less,  in  conjunction  with  a  chosen  few  of  my 
schoolfellows,  devoting  my  leisure  hours  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
such  information,  architectural  and  historical,  as  might  throw  light 
upon  these  relics  of  antiquity  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  We 
knew  every  church,  every  monumental  inscription,  every  old  coat 
of  arms,  within  a  ten  miles'  circuit;  and  if  our  notions  of  archi- 
tecture and  its  various  features  and  periods,  were  crude  and  im- 
perfect and  fanciful,  it  was  because  there  was  at  that  day  no  cor- 
rect guide  in  such  matters  for  men  or  school-boys.  There  was 
then  no  Rickman  to  define  with  accuracy  the  various  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  different  styles  of  our  mediaeval  masonry. 
Warton  and  Bentham,  and  Grose  and  Milner  were  then  the  only 
text-books  of  the  student,  and  the  essays  of  these  authors  were 
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SO  popular  that  they  had  gone  through  not  fewer  than  three 
editions  in  a  collected  form,  the  last  of  which  was  published,  I 
believe,  in  the  year  1808,  to  puzzle  and  mislead  its  readers,  like 
those  which  had  gone  before  it.  To  many  of  you  it  may  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  strange  opinions  which  were 
entertained  by  those  wi'iters;  but  there  may,  perhaps,  be  others 
among  us  who  are  not  exactly  aware  of  the  erroneous  creed  of 
those  who  took  upon  them  to  be  teachers  of  what  was  not  then  at 
all  understood  even  by  the  teachers  themselves.  To  take  Warton 
first — Warton  who,  as  you  will  remember,  was  a  man  of  the 
most  varied  attainments,  having  a  mind  profoundly  stored  with 
sacred  and  profane  hterature,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  in  all  other  matters,  except  in  architecture,  an 
admirable  antiquary,  infinitely  at  the  head  of  those  who  at  that 
day  set  up  to  be  topographers.  The  following  extract  from  the 
history  of  his  parish  of  Kiddington,  published  in  1783,  the  only 
piece  of  topography  which,  I  beheve,  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
proves  by  implication  how  well  he  knew  what  a  chm'ch  ought 
to  be,  and  how  bitterly  he  could  write  when  his  satire  was 
deserved. 

"  This  church  (he  is  speaking  of  that  of  Kiddington),  in  com- 
mon mth  most  other  parish  chiu'ches,  retains  marks  of  the  sordid 
devotion  of  its  possessors  under  the  dominion  of  CromweU.  But 
many  of  those  disgraces  to  divine  worship  which  Calvinism  had 
left  behind,  have  been  lately  removed  by  a  generous  benefactor, 
with  the  addition  of  new  improvements  and  ornaments.  When 
a  country  church  has  been  heaut'ified,  to  use  the  technical  phrase 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  customary  for  a  grateful  topographer 
minutely  to  display  the  judicious  application  of  some  pious  legacy, 
and  to  dwell  mth  singular  satisfaction  on  the  modern  decorations 
of  the  communion  table,  consisting  of  semicircular  groups  of 
bloated  cherubs,  tawdiy  festoons,  gingerbread  pilasters,  flaming 
urns,  and  a  newly  gilted  decalogue,  flanked  by  a  magnificent 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  scarlet  and  purple,  the  work  of  some  capital 
artist,  who  unites  the  callings  of  painter,  plumber,  and  glazier  in 
the  next  dirty  market  town.  I  do  not  regret  that  the  present 
edifice,  which  yet  has  not  been  without  its  friends,  can  boast  of 
none  of  these  embellishments." 

And  yet  this  self-same  Dr.  Warton,  in  matters  of  architectural 
description,  feU  not  unfrequently  into  the  most  grievous  mistakes. 
In  the  same  liistory  of  Kiddington,  he  describes  a  desecrated  font, 
preserved  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Browne  Mostyn,  with  respect 
to  which  he  tells  us  "there  was  a  tradition  that  in  it  had  been 
baptized  no  less  a  person  than  King  Edward  the  Confessor;  but," 
continues  he,  "  although  a  very  ancient  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  a  relic  of  great  curiosity,  it  is  perhaps  of  a  later  date.  At 
least  the  traceries  and  construction   do  not  agree  with  the  rude 
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arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  period.     But  I  loill  at  least 
allotv  it  to  he  Norman.''^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  from  the  other  authors  to  whom  I 
have  alluded^  as  the  acknowledged  guides  of  the  architectural 
student  in  those  daj^s,  proofs  in  abundance  of  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  entertained^  but  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Mr.  Bentham^ 
who^  whatever  might  have  been  the  reputed  character  of  the  others 
as  teachers  of  the  ignorant^  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  greatest  authority.  Bentham_,  as  you  will  remember^  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  that  glorious  old  cathedral,,  the  Cathedral 
of  Ely^  which  is  now  becoming  once  more  under  high  taste  and 
liberal  patronage  what  it  was  in  days  of  old^  before  it  was  mal- 
treated by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell^  or  the  worse  than  fanaticism 
of  still  more  recent  periods.  At  Ely  there  had  existed^  in  the 
Saxon  times,  a  monastic  church,  which,  like  many  others,  had 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes :  but  Mr.  Bentham  in  his 
history  says,  "  no,  the  monastic  church  was  not  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  it  remains  till  this 
our  day,  incorporated  with  the  prebendal  houses  of  our  present 
cathedral,^^  and  he  points  with  great  triumph,  in  confirmation  of 
his  statement,  to  a  series  of  piers  and  arches  of  the  very  latest 
Norman  architecture,  enriched  with  such  mouldings  and  deco- 
rations as  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  architecture  of  the  present  day 
would  demonstrate  their  real  date  without  any  shadow  of  doubt 
or  mistake.  And  even  in  the  topographical  publications  of  Dr. 
Whitaker,  who  in  his  earlier  works  was  the  very  first  to  point  out 
what  a  county  history  ought  to  be,  there  are  mistakes  of  the 
most  serious  nature  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  buildings.  When 
I  speak  of  Dr.  Whitaker^ s  earlier  works,  I  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  his  histories  of  Whalley  and  Craven,  which  are  excellent 
examples  of  what  a  man  of  his  powers  of  mind  could  do  when 
really  in  earnest.  His  subsequent  works,  but  more  especially  his 
"  History  of  Richmondshire"  are  mere  compilations  in  the  way  of 
book-seller  task- work,  with  now  and  then  a  paragraph,  or  a  train 
of  thought  worthy  of  his  earlier  and  better  days,  but,  as  county 
histories,  as  books  of  reference  or  faithful  historical  detail,  not  to 
be  relied  on,  nay,  I  had  almost  said,  utterly  worthless. 

I  have  stated  above  that  Mr.  Hickman  was  the  first  to  put  us 
into  a  right  way  to  compare  existing  structures  with  their 
acknowledged  historical  dates,  and  to  make  the  discovery  that  at 
any  given  period  the  general  style  of  building  at  that  period  was 
uniform  in  character.  The  very  same  rule,  it  may  be  remarked, 
equally  holds  good  in  the  case  of  manuscripts.  In  the  year  1100, 
for  instance,  or  in  any  other  year  during  the  middle  centuries,  it 
was  not  the  case  that  one  man  wrote  in  one  hand,  and  another  in 

*  A  drawing  of  this  font  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  upon  an  enlarged  scale 
from  AVarton's  "  History."     It  is  of  late  perpendicular  Avork. 
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another,  as  is  now  our  custom:  it  was  not  the  case  that  one  man 
adopted  one  style  of  contraction  and  another  another,  but  the 
hand  and  the  system  of  contraction  were  those  in  general  use  at 
each  respective  period,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  therefore  it  comes 
to  pass  that  any  one  at  all  versed  in  manuscripts  can,  in  general 
without  difficulty,  give  the  date  within  ten  or  twenty  years  of  any 
book  you  may  place  in  his  hands.  A  Qase  may  be  put  in  illustration 
of  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Rickman  worked  out  his  principle. 
He  finds  it  upon  record  that  Conan,  the  earl,  built  the  magnificent 
tower  which  has  long  been  the  ornament  and  boast  of  this  our 
Richmond.  He  looks  for  the  period  of  Conan,  and  he  finds  him 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  earldom  from  1146  to  1171. 
His  next  step  is  to  examine  the  structure  itself  with  a  careful  eye, 
to  note  well  the  character  of  its  doors  and  windows  and  buttresses, 
nay,  even  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  the  very  courses  and 
joints  of  its  masonry;  this  investigation  gives  him  an  unerring 
clue  to  the  dates  of  other  structures.  Having  settled  his  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity  of  character  in  structures  of  the  same  period, 
and  having  ascertained  the  precise  character  of  some  one  building 
of  a  kno^vn  date,  wherever  he  goes  he  can  infallibly  assign  a  date 
to  every  other  edifice  exhil^iting  such  characteristics.  Singularly 
enough,  Sii'  William  Dugdale,  when  holding  his  visitation  of  the 
Yorkshire  nobility  and  gentry, here  in  Richmond,  in  1665,  reasoned 
in  this  self-same  way,  and  that  too  with  respect  to  this  very  tower 
which  I  have  adduced  by  way  of  illustration.  "The  fabric," 
says  he,  "  of  this  tower  and  the  shape  of  its  windows  show  it  to 
be  of  no  less  antiquity  than  King  Henry  I.^s  time,  as  I  guess, 
considering  that  they  are  so  like  the  body  of  the  west  part  of 
S.  Paul's  church  in  London,  which  was  budt  in  those  days." 

This  was  the  right  way  to  go  to  work,  but  Dugdale  lived  at  a 
period  when  such  pm^suits  were  in  general  utterly  disregarded, 
save  by  himself  and  one  or  two  others,  and  it  must  be  repeated 
that  Mr.  Rickman  was  the  first  to  di-aw  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large,  in  a  specific  treatise,  to  an  unerring  principle  by 
which  we  might  be  guided  in  our  architectural  inquiries ;  and  to 
him  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  must  be  unhesitatingly  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  this  and  our  other  architectural  associations. 
He  taught  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  and  imitate,  and  no- 
where do  such  excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art  and  taste  and 
munificence  more  abound  as  subjects  of  study  and  admiration, 
than  in  Richmond  and  its  vicinity.  The  castellated  buildings  are 
Richmond  itself,  the  real  Ravenswath  (the  Ravensworth  in  the 
county  of  Durham  being  a  usurper  of  the  name) ;  the  castles  of 
Middleham  and  Barnard,  not  forgetting  that  perfect,  but  little 
known,  gem  of  domestic  architecture,  the  Tower  of  Mortham. 
Its  monastic  edifices  are  Easby,  S.  Martin's,  the  Friarage, 
Ellerton,  Marrick,  Jervaux,  Eggleston,  and  Coverham;  and  its 
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churches  are  as  numerous  as  the  respective  parishes  iu  which  they 
standi  most  of  them  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  many  of  them  afford- 
ing* good  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  their  respective  periods. 
Under  this  latter  head,  I  would  especially  point  out  to  your  notice 
the  church  of  Catterick,  the  date  of  which  is  ascertained  to  a  year 
from  the  contract  for  its  building,  which  is  preserved  in  the  muni- 
ment room  of  Sir  William  Lawson,  and  which,  by  the  obliging 
permission  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawson,  was  made  public  a  few 
years  ago,  affording  the  most  valuable  information  respecting  the 
architectural  terms  of  the  day,  and  other  building  details  of  a 
highly  interesting  character.  No  other  contract  of  a  like  nature 
and  date  has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  anywhere  discovered,  and  I 
need  not  say  in  what  estimation  it  is  held  by  the  architect.  I 
may  further  add  that  much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
parish  chm'ches  of  this  archdeaconry,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  together  with  their  dedications,  may  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  Wills  and  Inventories  lately  published  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
from  the  registiy  of  Richmond,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  and 
his  registrar  having  most  liberally  given  their  permission  for  the 
purpose. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  such  structures  in  this  vicinity  as 
are  worthy  of  your  attention,  let  me  now  address  myself  to  one 
of  them  in  particular,  having,  I  fear,  already  occupied  youi*  atten- 
tion for  a  somewhat  unreasonable  length  of  time,  by  my  pre- 
liminary and  discursive  observations. 

Those  extensive  tracts  of  country  situated  in  various  counties, 
and  denominated  in  after  days,  the  Earldom  or  Honor  of  Rich- 
mond, were,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  grant  of  the  Conqueror  to 
Earl  Alan  the  Red,  the  most  favoured  of  his  Norman  followers. 
Alan  the  Red  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1089  by  his  brother,  Alan 
the  Black,  and  he  again,  in  1093,  by  Stephen,  another  brother. 
Under  Alan  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Stephen,  and  under 
Conan,  the  son  of  this  latter  Alan,  the  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Richmond  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roald,  and  he  it  was  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Agatha,  in  modern  days  more 
frequently  called  Easby  Abbey.  It  appears  to  be  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  this  foundation  took  place  in  the  year  1152.  But 
how  came  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  virgin  and  martyr,  S.  Agatha, 
to  be  heard  upon  the  Swale  ?  To  this  question  I  can  give  no 
satisfactory  reply.  I  can  only  offer  a  conjectui^e.  Just  eight  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  there  had  been  a  second  grand 
movement  in  Europe,  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  desecra- 
tions of  infidelity,  and,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  might  have  been  one  of  those  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent;  if  so,  Roald,  his 
constable,  would  not,  I  think,  fail  to  be  engaged  in  the  expedition. 
Sicily,  as  we  know,  was  in  every  crusade  a  temporary  resting-place 
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for  the  combined  forces  of  the  "West  in  their  passage  eastwards. 
In  a  later  expedition^  our  Richard  I.  lingered  at  Messina,  and  tested 
charters  there,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Durham.  The  expe- 
dition in  which  I  am  supposing  Roald  to  have  taken  a  part, 
might,  in  like  manner,  have  put  in  at  the  old  Catania,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  the  scene  of  Agatha's  life  and  martyi-- 
dom.  Here  the  constable  would,  without  difficulty,  be  enabled  to 
procure  relics,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  saint,  for  his  contemplated 
chm'ch  (you  t\tJ1  remember  that  no  chm-ch  could  be  consecrated 
without  a  relic  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated), and  hence  we  may  have  S.  Agatha,  and  the  long  train  of 
associations  with  the  name,  which  will  linger  in  Swaledale  till  the 
end  of  time. 

But  to  return :  from  Roald  descended  a  line  of  constables 
adopting  occasionally  their  title  of  office  as  a  sirname,  and  some- 
times calling  themselves  of  Burton,  their  place  in  Wensleydale, 
now  by  a  not  unnatural  combination  of  the  two  called  Constable 
Bm-ton.  Thomas  de  Burton,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Roald, 
alienated  his  patrimony  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  Henry 
Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  and  along  with  it  the  privilege  inherent 
in  it,  of  being  considered  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  I  mention  this  transaction  in  limine^  to  save 
future  explanations. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  waste  your  time  in  describing  the  site 
and  scenery  of  Easby  Abbey.  They  who  know  them  not  will 
very  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes 
the  fitness  of  the  one  and  the  beauty  of  the  other  in  most  har- 
monious combination.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  words  of  description  or  praise  are  needless.  I  would  only 
remark,  that  never  was  place  so  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  devoted ;  and  when  we  forther  take  into  consideration  its 
immediate  vicinity  to  the  great  castle  of  Richmond,  from  which 
its  peaceful  inmates  might  at  all  times  make  themselves  sm-e  of 
protection  in  an  horn*  of  need,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  mar- 
vellous thing  had  no  religious  fraternity  pitched  their  tent  upon 
such  a  spot.  And  what  subjects  for  meditation  are  here  placed 
before  us.  Conan  comes  to  his  honour  and  earldom  in  1146,  and 
begins  to  build  him  a  tower,  whose  top  should  reach  to  the  skies, 
a  stronghold  for  men  of  war.  Roald,  his  constable,  is  at  the  same 
time  building,  within  a  mile,  a  habitation  for  men  of  peace.  The 
one  was  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  for  siege  and  battle,  and  garments, 
it  might  be,  rolled  in  blood — the  other  upon  a  lowly  plain,  under 
the  shadow  of  trees,  by  the  side  of  a  gentle  stream,  for  holy  men 
clad  in  the  white  robe  of  peace,  the  costume  of  their  order. 
Imagination  can  easily  picture  to  itself  Roald  keeping  watch  in 
that  tower  of  the  castle,  which  was  appropriated  to  him  and  his 
office,  and  casting  do^vn  the  river  a  thoughtful  eye  upon  the  rising 
walls  of  his  foundation,  which  would  be  fidl  in  view,  and  which. 
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as  he  hoped,  would  long  remain  in  testimony  of  his  devotion. 
The  Swale  was  a  witness  to  both  these  operations.  The  river  Swale, 
''  that  ancient  river,"  still  follows  its  downward  com-se  to  mix  with 
the  sea,  but  the  Castle  of  Richmond  and  the  Abbey  of  S.  Agatha 
are  in  ruins.  So  much  for  the  works  of  the  Almighty  and  the 
works  of  man. 

In  viewing  any  such  structure  as  the  Abbey  of  S.  Agatha  with 
an  architectural  eye,  we  natm-ally  turn  in  the  first  place  to  that 
part  of  the  fabric  which  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty.  In  our  monastic  buildings  the  first  foundations  which 
were  laid  were  those  of  the  church  itself;  and,  more  than  this,  in 
the  church  the  architect  always  began  to  build  at  the  east  end, 
and  proceeded  westwards,  as  his  funds  allowed,  his  object  being  to 
construct  in  the  first  place  that  portion  in  which  was  to  stand  the 
altar,  that  devotion  might  proceed  jjari  passu  with  the  zeal  of  the 
founder,  and  the  exertions  of  the  workmen.  Here,  however,  we 
have  but  few  remains  of  the  church,  and  those  apparently  of  a 
later  period  than  the  known  foundation  of  the  monasteiy.  In 
the  domestic  parts,  however,  we  have  very  decided  architectural 
indications  of  the  style  in  use  in  1152,  in  which  year  Roald  began 
his  work.  Whatever  the  original  church  may  have  been,  the 
buildings  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  are  precisely  of  that  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  his  period,  I  mean  Late  Norman  and  good 
bold  Early  English,  or  First  Pointed,  as  it  is  now  the  pleasm^e  of 
some  to  call  it.  But  I  deem  it  advisable  to  refrain  from  entering 
here  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  architectural  history  and 
featm^es  of  the  monastery  and  its  parts,  as  an  opportunity  mil  be 
afforded  us  by-and-by,  of  making  a  personal  inspection  of  those 
portions  of  it  which  remain.  I  have  for  that  pm-pose  obtained, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  ground  plan  of  the  ruins ;  and  in 
submitting  it  to  your  inspection,  I  hope  for  the  explanatory  assis- 
tances of  such  professional  gentlemen  as  may  be  present ;  and  I 
dare  say,  with  their  kind  co-operation,  we  shall  have  little  difii- 
culty  in  assigning  to  each  part  of  the  fabric  its  own  proper  date, 
and  the  use  it  was  intended  to  serve. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  family 
of  Scrope  of  Bolton  became  by  purchase  of  the  Constable  Burton 
estate,  the  founder  of  Easby ;  in  other  words,  the  territorial  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  founder,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  any 
privilege  which  that  original  founder  could  have  possessed  or  ex- 
ercised. This  right  was  acquired  before,  not  in,  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  III.,  and  in  1392  we  find  Richard  Lord  Scrope, 
the  then  reputed  founder,  making  the  most  liberal  provision  at 
S.  Agatha^ s,  for  ten  additional  canons  and  two  secular  priests. 
For  this  purpose  he  settled  a  rent-charge  of  150/.  per  annum,  a 
sum  not  much  short  of  ]  000/.  of  our  present  money,  upon  his 
estates  at  Brignal,  Caldwell,  Cliff*,  Thornton  Steward,  and  other 
places,  thus  giving  proof  that  along  with  the  title  there  had  come 
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down  to  him  the  true  spirit  of  a  founder.  This  Lord  Serope  made 
his  will  in  the  year  1400,  and  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  S.  Agatha,  near  Richmond.  But  to  Easby 
and  its  inmates  we  have  other  bequests,  which  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  highly  prized.  "  Also,"  the  will  goes  on,  "  I  leave  to  the 
aforesaid  abbey  my  better  vestment,  with  all  its  apparatus,  together 
with  an  embroidered  alb,  amice,  and  stole,  my  better  censer,  my 
better  chalice,  two  of  my  better  gilt  candlesticks,  two  gilt  cruets, 
together  with  a  little  gilt  bell,  and  all  this  for  my  principal,  (by 
which  we  must  understand  his  chief  mortuary,  the  mortuaries 
paid  at  that  time  being  two  in  number.)"  "And  also"  (the  will 
proceeds),  "I  bequeath  to  the  said  abbey  40^.,  and  to  John,  its 
abbot,  a  cup  with  a  cover,  which  I  had  by  the  gift  of  the  Lord 
Prince."  By  the  Lord  Prince  is  probably  meant  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  of  famous  memory.  This  cup  the  testator  entails 
upon  the  successors  of  the  abbot  for  ever,  and  it  was,  doubtless, 
cast  into  the  melting  pot  at  York,  when  the  abbey  was  dissolved. 
To  every  canon  of  the  abbey  the  will  gives  the  sum  of  \^s.  4^d., 
except  to  John  de  Thornyngton,  to  whom  is  bequeathed  the  larger 
sum  of  100a\,  and  that  for  a  good  and  wholesome  reason,  to  help 
him  to  buy  books.  In  this  will  there  is  another  bequest  not  alto- 
gether miconnected  mth  our  subject.  "  I  leave  to  Roger,  my 
very  dear  son  and  heir,  my  covered  cup  of  silver  called  the  Con- 
stable cup."  This  cup  had,  no  doubt,  descended  from  Roald  the 
constable,  our  fomider,  and  with  respect  to  it  we  have  a  still 
further  histoiy.  Roger  Lord  Serope,  to  whom  it  is  here  be- 
queathed, leaves  it,  in  1403,  to  Richard,  his  son  and  successor  in 
title  and  estate,  and  Richard,  by  wiU  in  1419,  gives  it  to  his 
kinsman,  Marmaduke  Lumley,  to  be  converted  into  a  chalice. 
The  Richard  Lord  Serope  above,  who  died  in  1400,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Roger,  and  he  also  makes  his  will  just  three  years 
afterwards,  and  orders  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
S.  Agatha;  but  instead  of  giving  to  the  monastery  robes  and 
plate,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  he  leaves  to  it  the  good  round 
sum  of  40/.  by  way  of  mortuary,  and  to  each  of  the  canons  Qs.  Sd. 
His  further  \vill  is  that  five  tapers  of  wax  should  burn  around  his 
body,  and  that  201.  should  be  given  away  to  the  poor.  Another 
Richard  Lord  Serope  died  in  1419,  and  was  bmied  here  also, 
having  given  10/.  in  gold  to  the  monastery  and  100/.  to  the  poor. 
The  other  Lords  Serope,  whose  bodies  repose  at  Easby,  were 
Henry,  buried  in  1335,  another  Henry  in  1458,  and  another  Henry 
in  1506.  The  wives  and  many  of  the  children  of  these  noblemen 
no  doubt  are  bm'ied  by  their  side. 

In  the  year  1389,  an  event  of  a  difierent  kind  occurred  to  place 
in  a  prominent  light  this  old-standing  connexion  between  the 
noble  house  of  Serope  and  the  monastery  of  S.  Agatha.  In  that 
year  there  was  a  suit  in  the  court  military — in  the  first  instance 
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before  the  Earl  of  Kent,  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  in  the 
second  before  no  less  a  personage  than  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster— touching  the  well-known  armorial  bearing  of  the  family 
of  Scrope — az,,  a  bend,  or,  at  that  time  claimed  also  by  the  family 
of  Grosvenor.  I  enter  no  further  into  the  particulars  of  this  suit 
than  merely  to  state,  that  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined on  both  sides,  the  depositions  of  whom  abound  with  the 
most  curious  information,  bearing  not  only  upon  the  subject  in 
question,  but  upon  the  contemporary  history  of  the  kingdom  at 
large.*  The  witnesses  upon  the  side  of  Scrope  were  chiefly,  as 
may  be  imagined,  from  the  north  of  England ;  and  of  them  two 
in  particular  speak  of  matters  closely  connected  with  our  subject. 
From  William  de  Irby,  Vicar-general  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond, we  have  a  general  certificate  of  the  places  within  the  arch- 
deaconry in  which  might  be  seen  the  coat  in  question,  as  claimed 
by  Scrope — viz.,  upon  the  embroidery  of  church  vestments,  in 
glass,  in  pictures,  in  sculpture,  or  otherwise,  in  some  cases  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  others  of  more  recent  date.  There  lies 
(says  this  functionary)  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Agatha,  near 
Richmond,  the  body  of  the  Lord  Henry  Scrope,  the  father  of  the 
claimant ;  and  upon  his  tomb  is  an  effigy  carved  and  painted  in 
the  said  armour,  with  a  shield  of  the  same  suspended  from  his 
neck.  He  died  in  1336,  and  the  said  shield  is  twenty  times  re- 
peated around  his  tomb.  I  found  (he  continues)  the  said  coat- 
armour  in  glass  in  the  chancel  four  times  repeated,  in  the  body  of 
the  church  six  times,  in  the  aisle  once,  once  upon  a  painted  board, 
twice  in  the  refectory,  four  times  in  the  hall,  once  upon  a  doorway 
near  the  cloister,  once  upon  an  amice  given  by  John  Romain, 
Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  who  died  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  once  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Thomas  within  the  monastery,  and 
once  in  the  parish  church  of  Easby.  After  this  detail,  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  other  places  within  the  archdeaconry  in  which 
the  bearing  might  be  found — such  as  Ajniderby  steeple,  Wyclif, 
Romaldkirk,  Barningham,  Bowes — upwards  of  thirty  in  all,  to 
which  I  can  only  allude.  The  Abbot  of  S.  Agatha  makes  a  dis- 
tinct deposition,  which  is  still  more  interesting.  It  is  in  old 
French,  and  may  be  thus  translated. 

"John,  Abbot  of  S.  Agatha,  aged  forty  years  and  upward, 
produced  on  the  side  of  Master  Richard  Lescrop,  sworn  and  exa- 
mined. Asked  if  any  bearing  the  name  of  Scr5p  are  buried  in  his 
abbey  or  not?  Says  yes.  Asked  which  are  they,  and  how  they 
are  interred — whether  within  the  earth  or  above  ground  ?  Says 
that  the  body  of  the  father  of  Master  Richard  lies  in  the  said 
abbey  under  the  choir,  higher  than  their  choir,  in  a  part  of  the 
church,  buried  under  high  stones,  and  above  the  stone  an  effigy 

*  The  Prior  of  Durham's  deposition  does  not  occur  upon  the  roll,  but  it  is  recorded 
in  the  contemporary  register  at  Durham. 
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graven  in  stone^  and  painted  with  the  said  arms_,  az.^  a  bend^  or. 
That  men  called  him  in  his  lifetime  Master  Henry  Lescrop^  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  said  abbey.  Which  Henry  Leserop  had  a  son, 
Master  William  de  Scroj?^  eldest  brother  to  Master  Richard  Le- 
scr5p,  who  still  lives ;  and  he  lies  carven  on  a  high  tomb  all  in 
armour,  and  the  arms  graven  on  a  scutcheon  pictured  upon  him 
without  their  colours  being  painted ;  and  several  others  of  his 
lineage  are  buried  flatly  under  flat  stones,  and  above  the  same 
stones  graven  flatly  their  images  in  sculpture,  and  their  shields 
portrayed  by  sculptm-e,  on  which  are  their  arms ;  and  by  the  side 
of  the  shield  is  pictm-ed  a  naked  sword ;  and  their  arms  in  glass  all 
over  the  church  of  S.  Agatha,  in  windows,  in  tablets  before  altars, 
in  vestments  of  the  said  abbey,  in  chambers,  in  glass  of  the  cham- 
bers, in  glass  of  the  windows  in  the  refectory,  and  also  their 
arms  on  a  corporas  case  of  silk,  sewn,  the  making  of  which  cor- 
poras  and  its  giver  is  beyond  memory.  Asked  if  the  said  arms 
belong  of  right  to  the  said  Master  Richard  ?  Says  yes ;  because 
the  ancestors  of  the  said  Master  Richard  died  in  possession,  and 
used  and  bore  those  arms  on  the  journey  of  the  king  into  France, 
and  in  Scotland,  publicly  and  openly.  Asked  for  how  many  years 
he  has  heard  say  that  the  said  Master  Richard,  or  his  ancestors, 
have  used  the  said  arms  ?  Says  they  have  used  them  from  an- 
cestor to  ancestor  since  the  Conquest,  as  we  find  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Bridlington.  Asked  if  he  knows  by  hearsay  what  was  the  first 
ancestry  of  Master  Richard  Leserop  ?  Says  no ;  for  they  are  of 
such  antiquity,  and  of  so  remote  a  time,  that  they  go  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  Asked  if  he  has  heard  tell  of  the  ancestry  of 
Master  Robert  Grosvenor  ?  Says  that  at  no  time  has  he  ever 
heard  tell  of  him  or  of  his  ancestors. ^^ 

The  last  piece  of  evidence  which  I  shall  mention  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  House  of  S.  Agatha  with  the  family  of  Scrope,  is 
one  of  a  striking  kind.  If  the  canons  of  Easby  received  the  body 
of  a  departed  founder  mth  processional  tapers  and  notes  of  woe, 
and  gave  his  remains  an  honourable  resting-place  in  their  church, 
they  appear  to  have  lost  no  time  in  greeting  his  successor  with  joy 
and  gladness,  and  installing  him,  with  much  pomp,  in  the  seat  of 
his  forefathers. 

"  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est." 

Henry  Lord  Scrope  dies  in  1533,  and  in  the  very  same  year  the 
fraternity  puts  its  common  seal  to  the  following  docimient : 

"  Be  it  known  unto  all  people  present  and  for  to  come,  that  we, 
Robert,  the  Abbot  of  the  Monasterie  of  our  blessed  Lady  S. 
Marie  and  Saynt  Agatha,  virgyne  and  martyre,  nye  unto  Rych- 
monde,  of  the  order  of  Premonstratense,  have  recevede  the  day  of 
making  hereof  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton  as  our 
veray  trewe  and  undoubted  founder  of  our  said  monasterye,  with 
procession  and  such  other  solempnitie  and  ceremonies  as  doth  ap- 
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perteyne  and  belong  thereunto^  according  as  our  predecessors  have 
heretofore  at  all  times  receyvede  his  noble  ancestours_,  as  founders 
of  the  sayme  :  Grantinge  unto  the  sayde  John  Lord  Scrope  of 
Bolton^  and  his  heires  for  ever,  by  these  presents,  as  much  as  in 
us  is,  not  only  to  be  partakers  of  all  our  praers,  suffragies,  and 
other  devoute  and  meritorius  actes  and  good  deids,  but  also  all 
other  customes,  dueties,  pleasours,  and  comodites,  whiche  dothe 
apperteyne  and  belonge  unto  the  just  title  and  right  of  a  founder, 
and  as  haith  bene  accustomede  and  done  by  our  predecessom-s 
unto  his  auncestors,  om-  founders  heretofore.  In  witness  whereof, 
we,  the  said  Abbot  and  convent,  have  put  our  scale  to  these  pre- 
sents the  seconde  day  of  Auguste,  in  the  26th  yere  of  the  reigne 
of  our  most  di*ede  sovereigne  Lord  King  Hem*  the  8th." 

I  transcribe  this  document  from  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  thus  mo- 
ralizes upon  it  in  his  happy  way:  "While,"  says  he,  "these 
unsuspecting  men  were  granting  their  spiritual  privileges  to  Lord 
Scrope  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  they  little  apprehended  that  within 
four  years  or  thereabouts  from  the  date  of  this  instrument,  their 
privileges,  their  house,  and  their  order,  were  to  be  no  more." 

These  notices  of  the  connexion  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agatha 
with  the  house  of  its  founder  may  suffice.  Imagination  has  no 
difficulty  in  picturing  to  itself  the  friendly  intercom'se  which 
would  exist  between  the  two,  until  the  tie  was  broken  by  the  dis- 
solution; and  nothing  now  remains — above  ground  at  least — to 
prove  that  such  an  miion  once  existed,  save  a  weather-beaten 
shield  in  stone  of  the  arms  of  Scrope,  constituting  one  of  the 
hood  moulding  springers  over  the  door  of  the  parish  church.* 
Numerous  gravestones,  and  other  memorials  of  the  family,  are 
doubtless  concealed  in  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  buried  in  the  earth, 
which  future  excavations  may  disclose. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  account  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  crown  commissioners  before  the  abbey  of  S. 
Agatha  was  dissolved.  Of  those  commissioners,  one.  Dr.  Hichard 
La}ii:on,  was  a  native  of  this  district,  and  to  this  cii'cumstance  he 
alludes  when  soliciting  his  appointment.  "  There  is,"  says  he, 
"  neither  monastery,  cell,  priory,  nor  any  other  religious  house  in 
the  north,  but  either  Dr.  Lee  or  I  have  familiar  acquaintance 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  it,  so  that  no  knaverie  can  be  hid 
from  us  in  that  country.  Our  friends  and  kinsfolks  be  disposed  in 
those  parts  in  every  place,  ready  to  assist  us  if  any  stubborn  or 
sturdy  carle  might  perchance  be  found  a  rebeller."  Here  was  a 
man  evidently  prepared  to  deal  out  hard  measure.  The  monas- 
teries, however,  in  most  cases,  were  not  "  rebellers."  Here  and 
there  was  found  an  abbot  or  a  prior,  who,  mindful  of  his  vow  and 
of  his  duty,  refused  to  affix  the  seal  of  his  office  to  the  surrender 

*  I  am  informed  that  a  gravestone  witli  the  coat  of  Scrope  has  lately  been  found 
within  the  walls  of  the  church. 
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of  his  house^  and  was  hanged  upon  the  nearest  tree  for  his  firm- 
ness. But  in  general^  the  secular  power  gained  easy  ingress  into 
the  holy  place,  and  its  inmates,  released  from  their  vow,  were 
suffered  to  depart  in  peace  and  mix  in  the  world ;  not,  however, 
improvided  for,  as  is  the  common  belief,  but  each  with  a  pension 
for  life,  regulated  according  to  his  rank,  and  duly  paid.  The 
volume  of  AVills,  lately  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  affords  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  subsequent  history  of  the  occupants  of  many  of  our 
northern  monasteries.  From  their  wills  and  inventories  we  learn 
what  became  of  them  in  their  latter  days,  and  how  they  not 
mifrequently  clung  with  affectionate  attachment  to  a  chalice  or  a 
crucifix  which  had  belonged  to  them  or  then-  house  in  their  earlier 
years. 

After  secm-ing  for  the  profit  of  the  crown  the  plate  and  vest- 
ments of  a  monastery,  the  former,  in  these  northern  districts,  being 
sent  to  York,  where  it  was  speedily  melted  do\vn,  and  the  latter 
disposed  of  in  various  ways,  the  commissioners  lost  no  time  in 
selling  the  lead  and  bells  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  when  once 
the  fabric  had  become  roofless,  its  decay  would  be  rapid,  and  its 
downfall,  even  if  left  alone,  would  be  certain.  In  the  common 
coiu'se  of  things,  seeds  would  cast  root  on  the  walls;  increasing  vege- 
tation would  create  enough  of  soil  for  shrubs ;  these  woidd  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  ash  and  the  elm,  with  their  penetrating  and  dislocat- 
ing roots,  ivy  all  the  while  joining  in  the  conspiracy,  rain  too  and 
snow  penetrating  every  year  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  masonry. 
This  very  process  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  on  the  top  of  the 
Friarage  steeple.  A  bush  is  growing  upon  the  parapet,  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain,  will  infallibly  bring  down,  that  corner  of  the  tower  in 
twenty  years.  Thus,  in  process  of  years,  those  parts  of  the  Abbey 
of  S.  Agatha  upon  which  time  has  been  the  only  active  agent 
have  fallen  into  the  dilapidated  state  in  which  we  see  them  at  the 
present  day.  With  respect  to  the  church  itself,  however,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  the  natural  effect  of  time  has 
been  anticipated  by  the  hand  of  violence.  Of  the  domestic  build- 
ings, we  shall  have  little  difficidty  in  assigning  to  each  its  name 
and  use  ;  but  of  the  church  the  traces  are  few,  and  we  can  do  little 
more  than  conjecture  with  regard  to  its  form  and  arrangements. 
To  the  question,  what  has  become  of  the  church,  with  its  nave  and 
aisles  and  chancel,  its  piers  and  arches,  I  can  give  no  satisfactory 
reply.  No  doubt  its  ground-plan  might  be  most  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  a  removal  of  earth,  and  many  of  its  decorative  adorn- 
ments might  be  recovered ;  perhaps,  also,  as  I  have  said  above, 
the  rich  monuments  of  the  lordly  house  of  Scrope  might  many  of 
them  be  brought  to  light ;  still,  the  havoc  by  which  so  much  has 
been  swept  away  must  have  commenced  soon  after  the  dissolution, 
and  must  have  been  systematically  carried  on  for  a  long  period  of 
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time.  In  other  monasteries^  whatever  devastations  were  com- 
mittedj  the  church  was  in  general  spared.  In  this  instance,  the 
church  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  destruction.  The 
site  of  the  abbey  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  cro^vn  till  the 
year  1557,  when  it,  and  some  of  its  possessions,  were  purchased  by 
Ralph  Gower,  a  burgess  of  Richmond,  who  died  ten  years  after- 
wards, having  trafficked  much  in  that  most  unsafe  commodity, 
monastic  property.  I  am  not  without  my  suspicion,  that  to  this 
man  may  be  attributed  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  demo- 
lition of  the  chm'ch.  Its  hewn  stones  would  find  a  ready  market 
in  Richmond,  and  time  may  confirm  my  conjecture.  If,  however, 
Gower  was  implicated  in  this  work  of  destruction,  he  probably 
thought  that  he  w^ould  make  amends  for  his  deed  in  another  way, 
for  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  ten  trees  from  Easby  Wood  for  the 
repairs  of  its  parish  church. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  unnecessarily  diffuse,  I  have  still 
somewhat  more  to  say.  There  is  in  the  Newcastle  Museum  a 
holy-water  stoup  of  stone,  erroneously  called  a  font,  which  is 
reported  to  have  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Agatha. 
It  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  with  a  circular  basin  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter  by  nine  in  depth  (and  therefore  not  a  font),  having  a 
short  floriated  pedestal.  The  armorial  bearings  which  it  exhibits 
strongly  warrant  the  tradition  of  its  connexion  with  Easby.  They 
are — 1.  The  coat  attributed  to  Roald,  our  founder,  who  was 
probably  very  innocent  of  armorial  bearings  ;  2.  Scrope  ;  3.  Fitz- 
hugh  of  Ravens  wath ;  4.  Neville  of  Raby  ;  5.  Mowbray,  a  known 
benefactor  to  S.  Agatha ;  with  other  shields  not  so  easily  appro- 
priated. This  relic  can  be  traced  back  to  the  museum  of  the  late 
George  Allan,  Esq.  of  Grange,  of  which  that  portion  consisting  of 
stuffed  birds  and  other  specimens  of  natural  history  had  previously 
belonged,  in  fact,  had  been  collected,  by  that  very  eminent  orni- 
thologist, Marmaduke  Tunstall,  of  Wycliffe,  Esq.,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  The  collection  was  purchased  of  Mr. 
AUan^s  representatives,  in  1822,  for  the  Newcastle  Museum;  and 
the  late  Mr.  Fox  of  Durham  soon  afterwards  published  a  very 
judicious  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  whole,  the  proper  title  of 
which — from  the  decayed  state  of  many  of  the  subjects  through 
lapse  of  time,  one  bird  having  lost  a  wing,  and  another  a  leg — 
the  late  Mr.  Surtees  said,  should  have  been  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

From  repute  and  tradition  we  may  come  to  matters  of  certainty. 
There  is  in  the  church  of  Wensley  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
magnificent  wooden  screen  work  which  once  ornamented  the 
Scrope  burial  place  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Agatha.  Dr.  Whitaker 
calls  it  a  fine  remnant  of  ancient  art,  and  gives  such  a  minute 
description  of  it  that  I  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  refer  you  to 
his  pages.  I  would  only  remark,  that  it  appears  to  have  served  a 
double  purpose,  that  of  a  screen  and  that  of  a  monumental  record; 
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and  that  it  was  in  times  of  old  gorgeously  decorated  with  the 
heraldic  bearings  of  the  family  of  Scrope  and  its  alliances.  To 
the  stall  work  in  the  parish  church  of  Richmond  I  have  this 
morning  called  your  attention.  It  also  is  known  to  have  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  S.  Agatha  before  the  dissolution.  If  other  proof 
of  this  had  been  wanting,  a  shield  of  arms  in  the  tracery,  charged 
with  the  rebus  or  name-device  of  Abbot  Bampton,  who  held  that 
office  soon  after  the  year  1500,  would  of  itself  have  settled  the 
question. 

There  are,  in  Mr.  Clarkson^s  '^^  History  of  Richmond,"  engra\4ngs 
of  two  seals  connected  with  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha,  from 
impressions  preserved  in  that  wonderful  storehouse  of  records,  the 
Treasmy  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  monastery  itself,  appended  to  a  bond  by  which  the  abbot 
and  convent  acknowledge  theii'  obligation  to  provide  for  ever  a 
chantry  priest  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  chm'chyard 
of  Melsonby.  The  second  is  that  of  an  abbot.  Both  of  them 
belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  con- 
ventual seal  consists  of  a  figure  of  S.  Agatha,  under  an  architec- 
tural canopy  of  considerable  elegance. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  Canons  of  S.  Agatha  were  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  order,  and  about  seventeen  in  number,  and  that 
the  gross  income  of  their  house  at  the  dissolution  was  188/.  16*.  '^d, 
per  annum.  This  smn,  however,  was  reduced  by  outrents  and 
pensions  to  111/.  \ls.  9d.,  of  which  a  tenth  was  yearly  levied  by 
the  crown.  This  sum  of  111/.  17^.  9d.  would  perhaps  amount  to 
600/.  or  700/.  of  our  present  money.  The  Coucher-book,  or 
Cartulary,  of  the  abbey,  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Burton  Con- 
stable. There  is  a  list  of  the  abbots  in  Mr.  Clarkson^s  "  History  of 
Richmond."  Of  one  of  them,  Philip  de  Siggeston,  we  have  the 
admission  at  Dm-ham,  in  the  year  1315,  in  the  register  of  Bishop 
Kellaw,  who  acted  upon  this  occasion  for  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  newly-appointed  dignitary  attests  his  declaration  of  obedience 
to  the  See  of  York  by  a  bold  cross,  the  invariable  custom  in  early 
days.  Many  people  have  reasoned,  that  they  who  in  early  times 
made  the  mark  of  the  cross  were  unable  to  wTite  theii'  names. 
The  original  foundation  charter  of  the  present  cathedral  chm-ch  of 
Dm'ham,  in  the  time  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  is  witnessed  by 
the  king  himself,  and  by  nearly  all  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
land,  and  yet,  because  not  one  of  them  writes  his  name,  but  merely 
affixes  the  mark  of  the  cross,  I  have  seen  that  document  repeatedly 
brought  forw^ard  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  as  a 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The  truth  is,  that  that  holy 
emblem,  which  is  now  so  much  decried  by  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
was  then,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  invariably  used  by  all  ranks  of 
men,  upon  all  solemn  occasions,  as  an  outward  mark  and  sign  of 
true  faith  and  sincerity  in  their  acts  and  deeds. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  Clarkson^s  "  History  of  Rich- 
mond.^ ^  Of  that  book  one  thing  I  must  say,  and  that  in  decided 
terms,  that  in  my  oj)inion  it  has  few  equals  as  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  termed  a.  detached  portion  of  topography.  Mr.  Clarkson 
was  perhaps  not  a  man  whom  such  a  gallant  subject  could  inspire. 
He  was  not  a  Whitaker  or  a  Surtees  to  bring  back  before  our 
eyes  the  Earls  of  Richmond  and  the  Abbots  of  Easby  in  graphic 
procession  and  poetical  array,  but  he  was  the  very  man  to  let 
nothing  of  value  escape  him  in  the  history  of  either,  and  his  book 
may  be  relied  on.  It  is  indeed  a  perfect  storehouse  of  local 
history,  proving  what  may  be  done  even  by  a  moderately  educated 
man  when  he  has  truth  and  usefulness  for  his  objects,  and 
laboriously  follows  those  objects,  in  spite  of  local  ridicule  and  local 
reluctance  to  afford  information. 


Upon  reaching  the  ruins,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Turner,  B.A.,  Chap- 
lain of  Bishop  Cosines  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Durham,  kindly 
undertook  to  point  out  the  various  arrangements  of  the  monastery 
and  its  surrounding  buildings,  as  far  as  their  ruined  state  per- 
mitted; and  to  him  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject,  together  with  the  ground  plan  which  is 
subjoined. 

"  The  remains  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Agatha,  at  Easby, 
together  wdth  the  domestic  buildings  appropriated  to  the  public 
service  of  the  monastery  and  the  private  use  of  the  abbot,  are 
now  involved  in  a  common  and  desperate  ruin;  indeed,  a  great 
portion  of  the  plan  is  only  discernible  from  the  elevation  of  the 
soil  in  certain  places,  where  it  is  presumed  fragments  of  wall- 
foundation  yet  remain.  We  may,  however,  divide  the  groups  of 
buildings,  as  it  once  existed,  into  three  distinct  portions.  1.  The 
church;  2.  The  abbot^s  residence,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church;  and  3.  The  public  buildings  of  the  monastery,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  church  (a)  consisted  of  nave  and 
north  aisle,  north  and  south  transepts,  with  aisles  to  the  east  only, 
and  choir  without  any  aisles ;  and,  therefore,  in  plan,  it  resembled 
the  monastic  churches  of  Brinkburne  and  Lanercost.  The  choir. 
At  some  time  (probably  after  the  completion  of  the  original  fabric) 
a  Lady  Chapel  was  constructed  eastward  of  the  choir ;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  this  building  it  is  not  easy  to  conjectm'e.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  of  some  similar  elevation  and  design  to  that  now 
restored  at  Tynemouth  Priory;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  jambs 
of  a  window  of  considerable  span  were  visible  in  the  east  wall  as 
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it  now  stands,  in  the  year  184^9.  On  the  north  side,  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  and  opening  into  it  by  three  bays,  stood  the 
vaulted  chapel  of  the  Scrope  family  (b)  ;  the  architecture  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  somewhere  about  a.d.  1320. 

"  Leaving  the  church  by  the  south  transept^  we  enter  a  small 
chamber,  which  abuts  immediately  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
east  aisle  of  the  south  transept.  This  is  the  parlour  (c),  and  cor- 
responds with  similar  lobbies  at  Durham,  Thornton,  Fountains, 
and  other  abbey  churches.  The  parlour,  I  may  mention,  was  ^  a 
place  for  merchants  to  utter  their  waires,^  and  also  the  place 
where  the  friends  of  the  monks  and  the  monks  had  interviews 
with  each  other.  Another  use  of  this  chamber  was  connected 
with  the  rites  of  burial;  for  through  this  the  monks,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  funeral,  passed  into  the  centry  or  cemetery  garth, 
after  dirige  and  devotion  had  been  said  or  sung  in  the  chapter- 
house. The  chapter-house  (n),  over  which,  probably,  the  library 
was  situated,  opened  with  arches  into  the  cloisters  to  the  west, 
and  looked  into  the  cemetery  garth  to  the  east,  through  windows. 
From  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  this  building,  before  any  alterations  were  made,  would  seem  to 
have  been  somewhere  about  a.d.  1220;  but  in  much  later  times, 
perhaps  as  late  as  1490,  it  had  been  materially  altered  in  effect, 
by  the  insertion  of  a  Late  Third  Pointed  window,  of  which  the  sill 
and  jambs  remain  to  this  day.  Between  the  chapter-house  and 
the  refectory  (r)  was  a  dungeon  (e),  and  a  staircase  leading  up  to 
the  library  (over  the  chapter-house),  and  so  through  to  the 
scriptorium,  or  writing-chamber  (over  the  parlour),  and  on  to  the 
triforium,  which  was  above  the  east  aisle  of  the  south  transept 
Here  I  must  note  that,  doubtless,  the  monks  at  Easby,  as  at 
Durham,  used  the  triforium  for  artistic  purposes,  such  as  bm-ning 
in  the  enamel  upon  stained  glass,  &c.:  for  there  are  evident 
symptoms  of  a  chimney  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
transept. 

"  The  refectory  (r)  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister, 
and  is  a  remarkably  bold  building  of  Geometrical  Pointed  cha- 
racter, with  a  stately  east  window ;  having  a  vaulted  chamber 
below,  lighted  to  the  sou''uh  only,  and  probably  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  cellars  for  the  house.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  refectory  are  two  doors.  The  north-eastern  probably  was 
the  entrance-door  to  the  cellar,  while  the  door  next  against 
it  would  open  upon  a  flight  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  refectory 
itself;  it  being  situated  on  the  first  floor.  The  pulpit  in  the 
refectory  is  ingeniously  contrived,  by  making  a  kind  of  bay  win- 
dow near  the  east  end  on  the  south  side,  and  screening  it  ofi*  by 
an  open  stone  screen  of  similar  character  to  the  external  window. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  the  use  of  this  pulpit,  or  reading- 
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window^  as  it  has  been  called,  as  it  formed  no  small  item  in  the 
rule  of  a  monastery.  At  dinner  time,  '  the  master  (of  the  novices) 
observed  this  wholesome  and  godlie  order  for  the  contynuewallie 
instructing'  ther  youth  in  vertew  and  lerning* — ^that  is,  one  of  the 
novices,  at  the  election  and  appointment  of  the  master,  did  read 
summe  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Latten.^  At  "^  is 
a  richly-ornamented  doorway,  of  Late  Norman  workmanship, 
leading"  from  the  cloister  to  the  buildings  next  to  be  mentioned. 

"  On  the  Avest  side  of  the  cloister  stands  the  common  house  (g), 
which  was  part  of  the  original  group  of  buildings,  over  which 
common  house  the  master  presided,  and  ^  to  this  end  or  pur- 
pose, a  fire  was  constantly  kept  in  that  building,^  and  the  fire- 
place yet  remains  visible.  The  passage,  as  it  appears  on  the  plan, 
at  H,  between  the  last  room  and  the  dormitory  (i),  was  the  sub- 
prior's  chamber,  or  rather,  the  chamber  of  him  who  had  authority 
in  this  instance  under  the  abbot,  to  take  care  of  the  monks. 

^^  The  dormitory,  or  dorter,  stood  at  the  west,  close  against  the 
river,  separated  from  it  by  the  mill-stream,  over  which,  being 
entered  by  a  short  passage  from  the  dormitory,  were  situated  the 
privies  of  the  house.  The  stream  turned  their  mill  some  hundred 
yards  higher  up  the  river. 

"  On  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  west  of  the  refectory,  stood 
the  kitchen  (k);  it  was  vaulted  in  five  bays.  It  is  necessary  here 
to  observe,  that  owing  to  the  very  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  west- 
ward and  towards  the  river,  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  nearly 
twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  refectory  and  common  house. 
The  space  between  the  kitchen  and  the  common  house  is  occu- 
pied with  aumbries  and  closets,  and  one  very  strong  chamber,  in 
which  the  plate,  &c.  belonging  to  the  house  was  kept.  Thus  much 
concerning  the  public  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings. 

"  The  appropriation  of  the  abbot's  private  apartments  is  a 
matter  by  no  means  easily  determined.  They  communicated  with 
the  church  by  a  door  entering  a  small  lobby,  which  opened  both  to 
the  north  and  south  into  the  open  air.  As  we  enter  from  the  chui'ch, 
passing  through  this  lobby,  we  come  into  the  hall  (m),  on  the  right 
hand  of  which  is  a  small  chamber  (n),  the  room  in  which  the 
porter  sat;  but  the  use  of  the  chamber  further  on  northward  (o), 
and  beyond  the  fire-place,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture. The  hall  (m)  evidently  never  boasted  any  great  height,  and 
was  of  two  stories ;  but  here  again  we  are  puzzled  to  say  to  what 
pui*pose  the  upper  story  was  turned.  I  conjecture  that  the  room 
looking  into  the  abbot's  garden,  on  the  north  side  of  it  (p),  was 
his  own  dining-hall ;  but  not  the  vestige  of  a  wall  remains  now 
above  ground  appertaining  to  this  room.  The  chapel  alone  is 
certain  (q),  for  there  is  .the  piscina  yet  remaining  in  the  south 
wall.  At  t,  there  was  standing  till  lately  a  small  structure,  with 
an  elegantly  groined  roof,  of  Early  English  workmanship ;  pro- 
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bably  a  summer-liouse.     Of  this  an  engraving  is  given  in  Mr. 
Clarkson^s  history. 

"  In  concluding  these  vague  remarks,  let  me  add_,  that  the  whole 
of  these  ruins  are  absolutely  buried;  when,  at  a  small  cost,  I 
might  almost  say,  with  a  profitable  expenditure  of  labour,  the 
ruins  might  be  cleared,  and  much  which  now  lies  hidden  beneath 
sod  and  soil  would  be  exposed  to  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
reward  the  antiquary  and  the  proprietor  for  their  trouble.  The 
chapter-house  itself,  doubtless,  would  exhibit  then  some  memorials 
of  abbots  and  canons,  whose  names  are  now  lost  to  memory,  aiid 
such  memorials  as  would  give  us,  in  the  old,  grey,  silent  walls,  an 
interest  much  greater  than  they  now  possess.  The  examples 
of  Fountains,  Sawley,  Thornton,  and  Jervaulx  Abbeys  should  be 
more  frequently  followed.  Easby  Abbey  is  a  grand  field  full  of  new 
materials ;  it  is  in  every  way  rich,  in  every  way  likely  to  increase 
our  store  of  knowledge ;  and  the  clearing  out  of  the  plan  upon  a 
well-founded  system,  would  be  a  boon  not  easily  repaid  by  the 
architect,  the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  artist.  Before 
long,  the  accumulation  of  earth  which  now  deceives  every  inex- 
perienced visitor,  mil,  by  first  rotting  the  walls,  and  then  press- 
ing against  them,  involve  the  whole  of  these  remains  in  one  com- 
mon ruinous  level. 

''  J.  F.  Turner.'' 
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The  Birthplace  of  Cranmer.  A  Paper  read  at  the  General  Meeting 
held  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  Nottingham,  June  2,  1853. 
By  r.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A._,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

It  may  be  as  weU  to  set  out  with  saying,  that  the  immediate  object 
and  design  of  this  paper  is  to  promote  the  subscription  which  has 
been  begun  towards  the  restoration  of  the  parish  chm^ch  of 
Whatton,  in  this  county.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here  that 
the  hamlet  of  Aslacton,  the  birthplace  of  our  great  archbishop  and 
the  seat  of  his  family,  is  within  the  parish  of  Whatton,  in  the 
church  of  which  latter  place  the  tomb  of  his  father  and  mother 
still  remains,  together  with  a  recent  and  very  inaccurate  notice  of 
the  archbishop  himself.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  peculiar 
fitness  in  malnng  such  an  attempt  at  the  present  time,  when  we 
are  met  to  inaugurate  the  united  Architectural  Society  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  of  which  diocese  the  county  of  Nottingham 
now  forms  such  a  large  and  important  part. 

It  is  indeed  most  true,  as  was  first  said  by  Strype,  that  "  Cran- 
mer's  martyrdom  is  his  monument,  and  his  name  will  outlast  an 
epitaph  or  a  shrine."  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  also  true,  as  was 
said  of  old  by  a  great  philosopher  and  orator,  that  "we  are 
moved,  I  know  not  how,  by  the  very  places  in  which  the  footsteps 
of  those  are  present  whom  we  admire."  And  surely  it  may  be 
thought  not  only  not  unworthy  of  such  a  diocese  as  this  to  under- 
take something  on  behalf  of  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  but  that 
it  would  reflect  some  discredit  upon  us  if  we  should  neglect  or  fail 
to  do  so.  Nor  is  the  county  of  Lincoln  without  some  share  itself 
in  the  honom-  of  his  parentage,  for  it  appears  that  his  family  had 
resided  at  a  place  called  Cranmer  Hall,  in  that  county,  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  until  the  great  grandfather  of  the  archbishop 
became  possessed  of  Asl  acton,  by  marriage  with  Isabel  Asl  acton, 
heiress  of  a  family  of  that  name.     The  tradition  that  the  Cranmers 
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were  a  Norman  family,  like  many  simiilar  traditions,  rests  on  no 
certain  foundation.  For,  indeed,  the  pedigrees  which  are  so  often 
produced  carrying  up  private  families  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
unsupported  as  they  are  by  legal  documents  in  times  when  such 
deeds  did  not  exist,  can  seldom  amount  to  anything  more  than 
probable  evidence.  But  that  this  family  was  highly  respectable 
and  ancient  is  unquestionable. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  most  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  a  local 
association  such  as  this,  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  such  notices 
of  the  archbishop  and  his  family  as  connect  themselves  in  any  way 
with  his  birthplace,  and  the  property  of  himself  and  his  relations. 
And  it  so  happens  that  this  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  inv^ti- 
gating  some  of  the  most  severe  imputations  which,  at  least  of  late 
years,  have  been  brought  against  his  memory.  In  connexion, 
however,  with  such  imputations,  it  will  naturally  occur  to  notice 
some  other  reflections  on  his  character. 

Edmund  Cranmer,  of  Cranmer  Hall,  in  Lincolnshire,  having 
married,  as  before  mentioned,  Isabel  Aslacton,  of  Aslacton,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  they  had  a  son,  John,  who,  by  his  wife, 
Alice  Marshall,  of  Muskham,  in  the  same  county,  had  issue 
Thomas  Cranmer,  of  Aslacton,  the  father  of  the  archbishop.  His 
wife  was  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  Esq.,  of 
WiUoughby,  in  the  same  county;  and  although  nothing  peculiar 
is  recorded  of  her,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  she  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  that  the  mothers  of  remarkable  men  are  almost 
always  themselves  remarkable ;  for  his  father  died  when  the  future 
archbishop  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  so  that  the  training  of 
this  illustrious  man  must  have  depended  thenceforth,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  his  mother.  His  father  had  already  designed  him 
for  the  clerical  profession,  and  it  must  have  been  at  or  before  this 
time  that  he  was  subjected  to  a  tutor,  whose  severity  as  well  as 
his  defective  scholarship  he  twice  recorded  in  after  life.  In  his 
answer  to  Gardiner,  he  said,  "  The  scholar  of  such  an  one  was  I, 
who  when  he  came  to  any  hard  chapter  which  he  well  understood 

not would  skip  over  to  another  chapter  which  he  could  better 

skill.^^*  But  to  his  own  secretary  he  related  that  "  the  memories 
of  (this  man's  pupils)  were  so  mutilated,  that  for  his  part  he  lost 
much  of  that  benefit  of  memory  and  audacity  m  his  youth  that  by 
nature  was  given  him,  which  he  could  never  lecover,  as  he  divers 
times  reported; '^  a  circumstance  very  well  worthy  of  remark,  as 
showing  to  what  cause  he  himself  attributed  that  peculiar  gentle- 
ness, not  to  say  timidity,  which  was  a  part  of  his  character. 

The  monument  in  Whatton  Church  before  mentioned,  is  to  the 
memory  of  this  Thomas  Cranmer  the  elder,  and  probably  was 
erected  by  his  widow,  as  it  makes  no  .mention  of  herself,  but  only 
of  her  husband. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  three  sons,  of  whom  the  arch- 

*  Todd,  ii.  533. 
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bishop  was  the  second,  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son_,  John, 
succeeded  to  the  paternal  estates.  The  third  and  young-est  son, 
Edmund,  was  promoted  by  his  brother  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury. The  daughters  all  married,  and  the  only  certain  trace  of 
surviving  descendants  of  the  family  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
though  others  undoubtedly  remain,  is  from  the  second  daughter, 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Ossington,  in  this 
county.  [I  must  apologize  for  detaining  you  with  a  mere  pedigree ; 
but  besides  the  interest  which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  attach 
to  the  history  of  county  families  in  the  district  where  they  have 
flourished,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  knowledge  of  the  several 
branches  of  this  family  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of 
a  question  arising  out  of  their  property,  and  seriously  affecting 
the  character  of  the  archbishop  himself.]  Of  the  other  sisters, 
the  elder,  Dorothy,  married  Harold  Rosell,  Esq.;^  Jane,  the  third, 
was  the  wife  of  John  Monins ;  and  the  youngest,  Isabel,  married 
Su'  —  Shepey,  Knight. 

It  is  stated  in  Burke's  ^'  Landed  Gentry,^'  that  Edmund  Cart- 
wright  acquired  Ossington,  as  well  as  Mailing  Abbey,  in  Kent, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  archbishop's  sister,  but  how  he  acquii*ed 
them  does  not  appear.  The  last  male  heir  of  the  Cartwrights  of 
Ossington  dying  in  1735,"^  his  sisters  sold  it  to  Mr.  Denison ;  but 
another  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  Cartwrights  of  Norwell 
and  Markham,  were,  by  a  double  intermarriage  with  the  Ossing- 
ton branch,  equally  descended  from  the  Cranmers,  and  of  them 
was  the  celebrated  Major  Cartwright,  and  his  no  less  celebrated 
brothers,  the  elder  known  as  Labrador  Cartwright,  and  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  famous  for  his  inventions  in  machinery,  whose  grandson 
is  now  the  male  heir  of  his  ancient  family. 

It  is  mentioned  that  a  brother-in-law  of  the  archbishop  lost  his 
life  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  palace  at  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  but  which  of  his  brothers-in-law  it  may 
have  been  does  not  appear. 

His  younger  brother,  Edmund,  before  mentioned  as  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  had  a  large  family,  many 
of  whom  were  settled  in  Kent,  and  one  of  whom,  George  Cranmer, 
commonly  called  the  Archbishop's  nephew,  though  in  reality  his 
great^nephew,  appears  to  be  the  same  who  wrote  a  long  and 
learned  letter  on  church  ceremonies,  addressed  to  Hooker,  and 
now  published  with  Walton's  Lives.  His  father,  Thomas,  the 
archbishop's  nephew,  was  one  of  Hooker's  executors. 

*  The  writer  has  since  ascertained  that  Mr.  Thomas  Koaeell  Potter,  of  Wymes- 
wold,  in  Leicestershire,  is  descended  from  John  Kossell,  the  grandson  of  Harold  and 
Dorothy,  who  also  himself  married  the  great-grand -daughter  of  the  archbishop's 
elder  brother.  It  appears  that  the  late  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  was  descended 
from  the  Cranmers,  through  the  Rosels,  or  Rossells.  The  archbishop's  watch  and 
some  other  personalties,  are  said  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Allayne 
Bosworth,  of  Humberstone,  near  Leicester. 

f  The  fine  portrait  of  the  archbishop,  now  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  said  to  be 
by  Holbein,  once  belonged  to  William  Cartwright,  Esq.  of  Ossington. 
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Ha\ang  thus  disposed  of  the  collateral  branches  of  his  family, 
it  remains  to  mention  his  own  descendants  and  those  of  his  elder 
brother,  with  both  of  whom  are  connected  those  severe  reflections 
against  the  archbishop  himself,  which  appear  to  require  some 
special  investigation. 

The  accusation  itself  is  conveyed  in  the  following  terms  : — ''  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  by  the  spoliation  of  the  church, 
Cranmer,  among  other  courtiers,  sought  to  enrich  his  family. 
King  Edward  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted,  among 
other  estates,  all  the  demesne  lands  in  Horsforth,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Kirkstall,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  the  ornament 
of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  And  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  same  reign,  the  same  archbishop  obtained  a  license  to 
alienate  these  lands  to  one  Peter  Hammond  and  others,  to  the  use 
of  Thomas  Cranmer,  his  eldest  son,  and  his  heirs.  This  aliena- 
tion of  church  property  during  the  royal  minority,  and  when  the 
archbishop^  s  influence,  as  one  of  the  regency,  must  have  been  great, 
wiU  ever  be  a  reflection  upon  his  grace's  character,  while  it  betrays 
a  worldliness  of  mind  which  his  piety  was  unable  to  overcome. '^ 
Such  is  the  accusation,  which  has  been  repeated  more  than  once, 
and  referred  to,  as  a  thing  proved,  in  speaking  of  other  courtiers 
or  reformers.  Thus  in  recording  the  virtues  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
who  would  not  be  made  a  bishop  under  Elizabeth,  because  he  would 
not  alienate  the  lands  of  his  see,  the  same  writer  adds,  that  "  before 
her  reign,  some  even  of  the  clerical  reformers,  Cranmer  for  instance, 
(see  his  Life),  had  resorted  to  these  sacrilegious  means  of  enriching 
their  families. '^  And  in  speaking  of  Latimer,  he  says,  that  his 
plain  speaking  and  primitive  boldness  stand  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  time-serving  of  Cranmer.^'  By  the  same  wi'iter  Cranmer  is 
spoken  of  as  "  a  pious,  merciful,  and  kindhearted  man,  but  a  very 
weak  one  -/'  and  we  are  told  that  "  with  his  usual  weakness  of 
character,  inducing  him  to  act  with  those  who  surrounded  him, 
poor  Cranmer,  although  he  knew  what  was  right,  at  length  yielded 
to  do  what  was  wrong." 

It  is,  then,  to  the  question,  whether  Cranmer  "  sought  to  enrich 
his  family  by  the  spoliation  of  the  church,"  whether  he  "  resorted 
to  sacrilegious  means  of  enriching  his  family,"  that  I  desire  espe- 
cially to  call  attention;  because  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  did 
obtain,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Aslacton 
and  Whatton,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Abbey  of  Wel- 
beck ;  and  still  larger  property,  of  the  same  kind,  in  Yorkshire. 

And,  first,  there  is  undeniable  evidence  that  Cranmer  was 
always  a  poor  man,  and  that  he  exercised  hospitality  and  prac- 
tised charity  on  such  a  scale,  as  to  be  quite  incompatible  mth 
heaping  up  riches  to  exalt  or  found  a  family.  In  the  year  1533, 
he  borrowed  1000  marks  of  the  king  to  supply  his  urgent  wants;* 

*  Todd,  i.  95. 
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and  not  long  after,  we  find  him  writing  to  Cromwell,  on  behalf  of 
Heath,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  and  using,  quite  inci- 
dentally, these  words,  ^'  you  know  I  am  in  great  necessity,  and 
unable  to  help  him.""^  A  little  later,  in  1545,  when  Sir  John 
Seymour  told  the  king  that  his  archbishop  was  accused  of  not 
employing  his  revenues  with  becoming  dignity  and  hospitality, 
the  king  sent  him  to  Lambeth  to  judge  for  himself,  and  he  reported, 
on  his  return,  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  I  now  perceive  that  I  did 
abuse  your  Highness  with  an  untruth ;  for  besides  your  Grace,  I 
think  there  is  no  one  in  the  realm  that  fareth  more  honourably  at 
his  table."  This  anecdote  is  related  by  his  own  secretary,  who 
reports  that  three  separate  tables  were  spread  daily  in  his  hall,  one 
for  the  great  nobles  with  himself;  another,  called  the  almoner's 
table,  for  the  clergy,  with  his  chaplains ;  and  a  third,  the  steward's 
table,  for  inferior  guests.  On  the  same  authority,  we  are  informed 
that,  at  this  time,  he  had  purchased  no  lands  for  his  family.f  It 
is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  these  habits,  that  when  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  Cecil  wrote  to  report  to  him  what  was  insi- 
diously said  by  some  com'tiers,  who  probably  wished,  as  Henry 
had  told  Sir  John  Seymoiu',  to  have  an  excuse  for  seizing  the 
bishop's  lands  for  themselves,  he  should  have  been  able  to  reply 
in  such  words  as  these,  ^'  As  for  your  admonition,  I  take  it  most 
thankfully,  as  I  have  ever  been  most  glad  to  be  admonished  by 
my  friends,  accounting  no  man  so  foolish  as  he  that  will  not  hear 
friendly  admonition.  But  as  for  the  saying  of  S.  Paul,  that  they 
who  will  he  richj  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare  (which  Cecil  had 
quoted),  I  fear  it  not  half  so  much  as  I  do  stark  beggary.  For  I 
took  not  half  so  much  care  for  my  living,  when  I  was  a  scholar  of 
Cambridge,  as  I  do  at  this  present.  For  although  I  have  now 
more  revenue,  yet  I  have  much  more  to  do  withal ;  and  have  more 
care  to  live  now  as  an  archbishop  than  I  had  at  that  time  to  live 
like  a  scholar."  {  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  on  this 
passage,  that  Cecil  was  twenty  years  his  junior,  which  places  the 
modesty  and  humility  of  his  character  in  a  still  more  endearing 
light.  For  how  few  are  there,  in  such  a  station,  to  whom  if  such 
things  were  said,  they  would  answer  only  with  thanks  for  such  an 
admonition.  One  other  instance  must  be  given,  because  it  illus- 
trates at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  which  in 
a  great  man  has  always  a  charm  with  it.  In  sending  a  present 
of  venison  to  the  master  of  his  own  college,  Jesus  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  thus  writes  :  "  I  send  you  here  a  buck  to  be  bestowed 
among  your  company  within  yom*  college.  And  forasmuch  as 
you  have  more  store  of  money,  and  also  less  need,  than  I  at  this 
season ;  therefore  I  bequeath  a  noble  of  i/our  pm^se  towards  the 
baking  and  seasoning  of  him.  And  whensoever  I  have  so  much 
money  beforehand,  as  I  am  now  behindhand,  I  shall  repay  you  your 
*  Todd,  i.  148.  f  Morice,  quoted  by  Todd,  i.  370.  %  Todd,  ii.  283,  4. 
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noble  again.  And  so  fare  you  well."  I  will  only  further  mention 
that  when  the  country  was  at  war^  this  time-serving"  and  money- 
getting  prelate  fitted  up  his  manor-house  at  Bekesbourne_,  in  Kent^ 
as  an  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers^  providing  physicians^  surgeons^ 
and  nurses ;  and  now^  I  think^  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to 
hear^  that  when  the  great  turn  of  his  affairs  arrived_,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  his  chief  anxiety  and  care  was,  to  have 
enough  to  pay  his  debts,,  and  this  accomplished,  that  he  went  to 
prison  without  money,  and  subsisted  there  on  the  charity  of  his 
friends.  Nay,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  money  was  actually 
given  him  to  distribute,  according  to  a  custom  then  observed, 
among  the  assistants  at  his  execution.  Nor  among  all  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies  at  his  trial,  and  all  the  reproaches  of 
Romanist  writers,  his  contemporaries,  was  one  word  ever  said  of 
him  implying  the  slightest  approach  to  covetousness  or  avarice. 

Whence,  then,  has  arisen  this  new  and  grievous  imputation, 
which  it  has  been  left  for  our  own  day  to  produce  against  him  ? 

It  has  arisen,  as  I  hope  to  show,  from  a  mistaken  or  greatly 
exaggerated  view  of  his  conduct,  in  purchasing  from  the  croAvn 
the  great  tithes  of  Aslacton,  for  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  owner  of  the  place;  and  in  also  purchasing  the 
demesnes  of  the  Abbey  of  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds,  by  way  of  invest- 
ment for  his  own  children. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  investigate,  as  accurately  as  we 
can,  all  the  evidence  on  this  subject  which  is  now  within  our  reach. 

In  that  learned  and  accurate  work,  Thoresby's  "  Ducatus 
Leonensis,"  or  history  of  Leeds,  under  the  head  of  Coohridgej  we 
find  the  following  statement : — 

^'  Cooki-idge  is  a  village  four  miles  from  Leeds. — Given  to  Kirk- 
stall Abbey  temp.,  first  abbot,  Alexander,  part  of  the  demesnes 
where  the  daiiy  was  kept.  Upon  the  dissolution,  it  was  granted 
by  King  Henry  YIIL,  together  with  the  site  of  the  monastery, 
to  Robert  Pakeman,  gent.,  10th  June,  1540,  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  51/.  14^.  King  Edward  YL,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
June  1,  1°  regni  (1547),  gave  it  to  Ai-chbishop  Cranmer,  the 
famous  martyr,  whose  son,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Esq.,  sold  it,  with 
several  other  places  therein  mentioned,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  (son 
of  that  eminent  statesman.  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley),  and  Wil- 
liam Camack,  Yeoman,  for  the  sum  of  2500/.,  which  deed  bears 
date  23rd  Feb.,  25th  Elizabeth  (1583).  On  the  24th  Dec.  after 
(in  the  same  year),  Gilbert  Kirk  purchased  Cookridge  of  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Exeter."  We  collect  from 
another  place,  under  the  head  of  Bramley  (Thoresby,  p.  175), 
that  the  same  writer  had  access  to  the  original  letters  patent  of 
King  Edward  YL  to  Cranmer,  which  he  refers  to  as  being  then 
"  in  the  possession  of  his  honom-ed  friend,  Thomas  Kirke,  Esq.," 
evidently  a  descendant  of  this  Gilbert  Kirk  who  bought  the  pro- 
perty from  Sir  Thomas  Cecil. 
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But  it  appears  from  Dr.  Whitaker^  the  continuator  and  editor 
of  Thoresby^  that  this  statement  is  inaccurate;  for  he  subjoins 
upon  this  place  the  following  note.  "  King  Edward  VI.  did  not 
give  Kirkstall  to  the  archbishop^  but  sold  it  with  Cookridge, 
Arthington  Nunnery^  and  the  rectories  of  Aslacton  Com.  Notts, 
Whalley,  and  Rochdale  Com.  Lane,  for  429/.  13-5.  2^/._,  which 
made  them  569/.  2)S.  Od.  per  annum;  a  good  pennyworth_,  but  no 
gift.^^  What  can  be  Whitaker^s  meaning  in  this  last  sentence, 
"  which  made  them  569/.  3^.  Od.  per  annum/^  it  seems  quite  im- 
possible to  discover.  There  must  be  some  misprint — and  yet  it 
could  not  be — which  made  t/iem  569/.  3*.  Od.;  for  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  this  property  then  made  no  such  sum.  All  that  we 
can  conclude  from  it  is,  therefore,  that  it  was  sold,  and  not  granted 
in  free  gift,  to  Cranmer,  and  that,  not  by  King  Edward,  but  by 
his  father,  and  that  the  purchase-money  was  429/.  13^.  2d. 
What  relation  that  sum  might  bear  to  the  actual  value,  will 
require  to  be  considered. 

How  easily  Thoresby  might  state  that  it  was  granted,  without 
explaining  that  it  was  sold,  appears  from  a  statement  of  Whitaker 
himself,  in  his  own  volume,  where,  under  the  head  of  Kirkstall  he 
says,  "  the  site  and  demesnes  were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  him  settled 
upon  his  youngest  son.^^  He  should  have  said — as  far  as  appears 
— his  only  son.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  repeat  his  own  note  upon  Thoresby,  the  conveyance 
from  the  crown  being  perhaps  deemed^^^mw/,  even  though  money 
was  paid  for  it. 

In  Dr.  Thoroton's  invaluable  history  of  your  county,  the  state- 
ment of  Thoresby  is  repeated  with  Whitaker' s  correction  as  to 
the  purchase,  and  with  the  following  addition :  "  The  rectories  of 
Whatton  and  Aslacton,  with  the  advowson  of  the  churches,  both 
which  then  lately  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Welbeck,  the 
manor  of  Woodhall  (in  RatclifFe)  in  this  county,  late  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Thomas  Grey,  Esq.,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Kingsworth,  in  Kent,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.^'"^ 

Thoroton  thus  continues.     "  His    (the    archbishop's)   nephew, 

Thomas  Cranmer,  son  of  his  brother  John,  by  his  first  wife,  died, 

seized  of  the  rectory  of  Whatton  and  Aslacton,  8  Dec,  5  Edward 

VI.,  to  which  belonged  one  hundred    acres    of  land,  twenty  of 

meadow,  thirty  of  pasture,  in  Whatton  and  Aslacton,  and  also 

the  manor  of  Aslacton,  six  messuages,  &c.,  and  two  messuages  in 

Whatton,  and  left  his  son,  Thomas  Cranmer,  his  heir,  then  above 

twenty-two  years  of  age." 

*  How  far  Thoroton's  mention  of  churches  in  the  plural  number,  as  if  there  had 
been  ever  a  church  at  Aslacton,  may  be  correct,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  certainly  appears,  both  from  the  parish  registers  and  from  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
that  Whatton  was  the  parish  church  of  the  Cranmers  at  the  time  of  the  archbishop's 
birth. 
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Bishop  Tanner  further  says,  article  Kirkstall_,  ^^  The  site  was 
granted  in  exchange  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  heirs,  34 
Henry  YIII._,  and  1  Edward  VI. /^  which  is  repeated  by  the 
editors  of  Dugdale,  loc.  cit. 

Now  what  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  It  amounts  to  this,  that 
Cranmer  contracted  with  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  purchase  of  some 
abbey  lands,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  apparently  of 
some  part  of  a  forfeited  estate,  and  that  he  paid  for  his  bargain 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  The  first  part  of  the  accusation 
is,  therefore,  disposed  of.  He  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  position 
as  a  guardian  of  the  young  king,  to  obtain  a  free  grant  to  himself 
out  of  the  property  of  the  church;  but  he  bargained  for  the  pur- 
chase with  his  master,  Henry  VIII.  Was  he  justified  in  doing 
so  at  all?  Certainly,  with ^ our  present  feelings,  and  especially 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  we  should  wish  to  have  seen  him  refuse 
altogether  to  be  possessed  of  abbey  lands,  and  the  little  prosperity 
which  attended  the  possession  to  himself,  and  as  we  shall  soon  see 
to  his  son,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  opinions  of  Spelman  and  others  on  such  subjects. 
But  Cranmer,  though  he  took  no  part  indeed  in  the  suppression, 
and  interceded  for  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
foundation  of  bishoprics,  colleges,  and  hosj^itals,  is  known  to  have 
held  that  the  right  to  alienate  such  property  was  inherent  in  the 
crown;  and  he  did  not  buy  it  originally  of  the  king  on  the 
suppression ;  but  when  the  property  had  by  some  means  reverted 
again  to  the  crown  from  the  original  grantee,  he  seems  to  have 
bought  altogether,  partly  abbey  lands  wdth  impropriate  tithes, 
partly  the  forfeited  estate  of  a  private  gentleman,  Thomas  Grey. 
Of  these,  he  immediately  conveyed  the  great  tithes  of  Aslacton 
and  Whatton  to  his  nephew,  who  died  seized  of  them  four  years 
after,  and  who,  therefore,  was  probably  the  actual  purchaser;  the 
rest  he  settled  as  a  provison,  partly  for  his  wife,  and  partly  for  his 
son;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  landed  property  was,  in 
those  days,  almost  the  only  way  of  investing  money. 

These  facts  are  still  further  confirmed  by  a  petition  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  many  years  after,  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  the 
archbishop's  son,  and  published  by  archdeacon  Todd,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Cranmer,^'  (ii.  515).  He  recites  that  his  father  having  j'j?^f- 
cliased  of  her  Highness'  father  and  brother  the  monastery  of 
Kirkstall,  and  the  nunnery  of  Arthington  infee  simple,  made  tw^o 
feofiments  thereof,  to  his  executors  for  twenty  years,  and  after  to 
his  son  the  petitioner,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  That  they  were 
seized  by  Queen  Mary,  on  the  archbishop's  being  attainted  of 
treason,  and  leased  to  one  Gawin  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  57^.,  which  rent  her  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  had  received 
for  fourteen  years,  being  of  the  yearly  value  of  200/.,  whereby  your 
majesty's  said  suppliant  was   indemnified   (^c.  damnified)    to  the 
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value  of  4000/.  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  liow  he  had  been 
compelled^  by  the  fraudulent  concealment  of  certain  deeds^  to  pay 
to  her  Highness  108/.  for  the  re-conveyance  of  Arthington,  and 
finally  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  the  rest  of  the  property  for 
less  than  its  actual  value. 

Without  pursuing  further  the  subject  of  this  petition,  we  collect 
from  it  something  about  the  value  of  the  property  bought  by  the 
petitioner's  father  of  the  crown.  KirkstaU  had  been  originally 
granted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Hobt.  Pakeman, 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  51/.  14*.  Od.  The  whole  was  again 
leased,  as  we  learn  from  this  last  document,  by  Queen  Mary  for 
57/.,  and  the  purchase-money  paid  by  the  archbishop  was  429/. 
13^.  2d.,  or  about  eight  years'  purchase.  Now,  when  we  consider 
the  rate  at  which  encumbered  estates  have  lately  been  sold  in 
Ireland,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenm^e  of  such  property  so 
sold  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  such  was  in  fact  the  actual 
annual  vahie,  the  purchase-money  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  below  what  would  then  be  the  market  value.  But  then, 
Cranmer's  son  states  that  the  property  was  worth,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  200/.  per  annum,  and  Thoresby  and  Whitaker  state 
that  he  sold  KirkstaU  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  for  2500/.  Very  true, 
but  we  have  other  evidence  of  the  amazing  increase  in  the  value 
of  land  in  a  few  years  at  that  period.  Latimer,  for  instance,  says 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  his  father  had  paid  for  the  rent  of  his 
farm  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire,  3/.  per  annum,  but  that  the 
tenant  in  his  own  time  was  paying  for  the  same  farm  16/.,  being 
more  than  five  times  so  much  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  the 
rent  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  And  allowing  that 
Thomas  Cranmer  would  make  the  best  of  his  own  case,  he  only 
states  the  increase  at  four  times  the  rent  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Mary.  One  cause  of  this  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
between  the  times  of  Henry  VIII,  and  those  of  Elizabeth,  besides 
the  greater  security  of  tenure,  was  the  greater  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  South 
America,  which  was  not  felt  in  Europe  in  general  until  sixty  or 
seventy  years  after  the  event. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  release  you  from  a  dry 
question  of  detail,  interesting  only  because  it  concerns  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man,  to  whom  we  of  the  English  Church  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  was  right  to 
meddle  with  chm-ch  lands  at  all ;  but  it  is  contended  that  no 
evidence  can  be  adduced  from  these  or  any  other  facts  to  prove 
that  he  was  covetous,  or  selfish,  or  worldly-minded,  and  that  all 
other  evidence,  and  all  the  opinions  of  all  his  contemporaries,  are 
absolutely  the  other  way.  He  bought  for  investment,  and  paid 
the  value. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  accusation  against  Cranmer  on 
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which  it  may  be  permitted  here  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments, 
because_,  though  the  accusation  is  not  recent,  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests  has  of  late  years  been  not  merely  shaken,  but  I  believe  we 
may  say  entirely  overthrown.  It  is  the  gravest  reflection  ever 
brought  against  his  memory,  though  intended  only  to  exalt  the 
virtues  of  his  young  and  interesting  sovereign,  which  is  related 
by  Foxe,  that  King  Edward  was  hardly  persuaded  by  him  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  commonly  called 
the  Maid  of  Kent,  and  that  he  yielded  only,  and  yielded  with  tears, 
to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  beloved  god-father  and 
guardian,  the  archbishop.  On  this  story  are  chiefly  founded  those 
commonly  recorded  imputations,  not  against  Cranmer  only,  but 
against  the  reformers  in  general,  that  they  and  their  opponents 
Ijurnt  one  another  with  equal  ferocity.  It  is  certain  that  only 
two  persons  were  put  to  death  for  heresy  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  this  Joan  Bocher,  for  denying  the  humanity  of  our 
Lord,  and  Van  Paies,  a  Dutchman,  for  a  somewhat  similar  offence. 
Those  who  were  executed  under  Henry  VIIL,  after  Cranmer 
became  archbishop,  were  condemned  under  the  law  of  Henry  IV., 
which  he  could  not  possibly  prevent,  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
opinions  had  not  then  arrived  at  that  point  which  would  have  led 
him  to  agree  with  them.  This  statute  of  Henry  IV.  was  repealed 
after  he  became  archbishop,  and  there  is  evidence  in  the  Reformatio 
Legiim,  which  he  had  prepared,  of  a  wish  at  least  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  death  for  religious  opinions. 

After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  when  her  kingdom  was  given  away  by  the  same 
authority  to  a  rival,  when  she  was  threatened  with  the  most 
formidable  invasions,  and  when  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  hired  assassins  were  employed  to  remove  her,  as  an  act  meri- 
torious in  the  sight  of  God,  laws  were  at  length  made  of  the 
most  stringent  kind  against  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  within  her  dominions,  and  the  violation  of  those  laws 
was  pronounced  to  be  treason,  and,  as  such,  punishable  with  death. 
Under  these  laws  many  persons  suffered,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret ;  but  they  suffered  not  for  their  religion  as  such,  but 
because  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  a  religion  which  sanctioned  and  even  required  such 
desperate  courses.  Even  so,  we  must  for  ever  deplore  that  such 
measures  should  ever  have  been  taken.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
matter  of  plain  fact,  that  the  only  persons  who  suffered  death  by 
the  law  in  England,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  as  such, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  were  these  two  persons,  Joan 
Bocher  and  Van  Paies  or  Paes,  both  of  whom  denied  an  essential 
article  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

And  now,  what  is  the  part  that  Cranmer  really  had  in  the  death  of 
Joan  Bocher?  It  is  certain  that  her  execution  was  delayed  for 
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more  tlian  a  year ;  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was  not  present  in 
the  council  when  her  death  was  finally  decided  on.  And  it  has 
been  argued  from  hence  that  Foxe^s  story,  for  which  he  gives  no 
authority,  was  not  to  be  implicitly  believed.  But  the  editor  of 
the  Parker  Society^s  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Roger  Hutchinson, 
the  Reformer,  published  about  ten  years  ago,  appears  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  signature  of  the  king  was  actually 
not  affixed  at  all  to  the  warrant  under  which  she  suffered.  He 
has  produced  the  foilomng  entry  from  the  minutes  of  the  council, 
who,  as  he  justly  observes,  were  the  actual  governors  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  king's  minority,  27th  April,  1550,  as  follows  : — 
'^^  A  warrant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  out  a  writ  to  the 
Sheriff  of  London,  for  the  execution  of  Johan  of  Kent,  condemned 
to  be  burned  for  certain  dete>';^able  opinions  of  heresie." 

On  which  the  editor  remarks  as  follows  : — ''  It  appears  from 
these  words  that,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinary  legal  practice  of 
the  period,  Joan  Bocher  was  executed,  upon  a  writ  de  heretlco  com- 
hurendo,  addi'essed  to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  and  issued  out  of 
chancery,  upon  the  authority  of  a  warrant  signed,  not  by  the  king, 
but  by  the  council.''  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  ^'^the  king  in 
point  of  fact,  did  not  sign  it,"  and  thus  that  "  the  narrative  which 
the  worthy  martyrologist  was  misled  into  inserting,  of  Cranmer's 
difficulty  to  cause  the  king  to  "  put  to  his  hand,"  and  the  tears 
by  which  subsequent  writers  have  declared  that  his  submission  to 
the  stern  pleading  of  his  spii'itual  father  were  accomplished,  all 
vanish. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  this  evidence  is  from  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  Henry  IV.,  by  which  execution  followed  of  course  on 
conviction  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  had  been  repealed  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  common  law  alone  remained,  by  which  the  king's 
sign  manual  was  required.  But  it  certainly  appears  that  the 
council  acted  here  in  the  king's  name,  and  as  exercising  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  And,  if  so,  the  story  of  Foxe  is  altogether 
disproved. 

It  remains  to  notice  what  became  of  the  family  seated  at  As- 
lacton,  and  of  that  of  Cranmer  himself. 

The  archbishop's  elder  brother,  John,  by  his  wdfe  Joan  Freck- 
with,  of  Stavely,  in  Derbyshire,  was  father  of  Thomas,  the  nephew 
to  whom  the  rectories  of  Aslacton  and  Whatton  were  conveyed, 
who  married  Cicely  Quadi'ing,  of  a  Lincolnshire  family,  and  had  a 
son,  also  named  Thomas,  who  married  Alice  Lacy,  and  was  buried 
at  Wliatton,  Dec.  1578,  having  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  died 
before  him,  and  leaving  two  daughters  co-heiresses,  Mary  the  wife 
of  John  Bosell,  and  by  a  second  wife,  Alice,  married,  first,  to 
Thomas  Molineux,  and  secondly,  to  Sir  John  Thorold,  probably 
of  Carrington,  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  13  James  I.  By  them,  or 
their  heirs,  Aslacton  was  sold,  and  has  no^n^passed  into  the  hands 
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of  several  small  proprietors.  Thus^  in  three  generations,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  elder  branch  had 
become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the  property  had  passed 
away.  The  descendants  of  these  co-heiresses  woiild  now  be  the 
representatives  of  the  family,  and  I  have  understood  that  the  family 
of  Howard,  of  Grey  stoke,  are  now  the  representatives  of  that  of 
Molyneux.  On  this,  however,  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  certain 
information.  Probably  it  is  much  better  known  to  many  locally 
connected  with  these  counties."^ 

Of  the  descendants  of  the  archbishop  himself,  the  account  is 
still  less  satisfactory.  That  his  second  wife,  Ann,  the  niece  of 
Osiander,  the  German  reformer,  survived  him,  is  certain,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  she  married  again.  His  only  son,  Thomas,  is 
only  known  by  the  melancholy  record  of  his  own  misfortunes,  in 
connexion  with  the  possession  of  Kirkstall,  to  which  we  have  suf- 
ficiently referred.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  ever  married. 
Of  two  daughters,  Alice  and  Margaret,  one  only  appears  to  have 
sin^vived  her  father,  but  nothing  further  is  known  concerning 
them,  except  that  the  sm^vivor,  Margaret,  was  restored  in  blood, 
together  with  her  brother  Thomas,  by  the  reversal  of  their  father's 
attainder,  by  act  5  Eliz.,  Private  Acts,  c.  17,  Feb.  17,  1562-3. 

The  name,  however,  is  not  extinct,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
some  of  those  who  now  bear  it,  are  descended  from  the  archdeacon, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  archbishop. 

The  paternal  arms  of  the  Cranmers  gave  three  cranes,  in  al- 
lusion to  their  name.  But  Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  changed 
the  cranes  into  pelicans,t  and  those  of  the  archbishop  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  On  a  chevron  between  three  pelicans  vulning  them- 
selves, as  many  cinquefoils."  And  these  arms  were  borne  by  the 
Cranmers  of  Kent,  the  descendants  of  the  archdeacon.  The  arms 
of  Aslacton  were  six  lionceis  rampant,  3,  2,  and  1 . 

Hardly  a  vestige  remains  of  the  hall  of  the  Cranmers  at  As- 
lacton; and  as  for  the  mound  which  the  continuator  of  Thoroton 
states  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  archbishop,  that  from  thence 
he  might  "  listen  to  the  tmieable  bells  of  Whatton,''  such  a  story 
is  hardly  more  happy  than  the  record  in  the  chm'ch  which  de- 
scribes him  as  "  rector' '  of  the  place.  Lay  impropriator,  he  may 
for  a  short  time  have  been,  but  in  no  such  sense  rector  as  we  now 
understand  by  that  term  when  applied  to  a  clergyman ;  and  if 
ever  he  had  opportunities  after  his  childhood  to  catch  the  familiar 
sound  of  the  church  bells  of  his  home,  such  visits  must  have  been 
few  and  short  indeed. 

But  surely  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  are  we  of  the  diocese 

*  The  -vvi-iter  was  assured  by  a  gentleman,  present  at  the  meeting,  that  his  in- 
formation was  correct. 

t  The  notion  of  this  change  having  been  prophetic  of  Cranmer's  fate,  is  hardly 
deserviner  of  notice.  m 
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within  which  that  church  is  Bituated_,  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to 
beautify  and  adorn  it.  Standing  as  it  does  in  that  noble  plain  of 
the  vale  of  Belvoir^  a  cross  chui'ch^  with  a  central  steej^le,  the 
object  ought  to  be_,  if  possible,  to  restore  it  as  it  was  originally 
built.  But  this_,  I  fear,  ^^dll  be  impossible,  unless  it  be  made  a 
subject  of  more  than  local  interest.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  two  great  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  will  be  content 
that  such  a  spot,  so  dear  as  it  ought  to  be  to  all  true  churchmen, 
should  fail  of  its  due  honour  in  this  age  of  chm'ch  restoration. 

Thomas  Cranmer  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  July  2    .     .     .     .     1489 
Burnt  at  Oxford,  March  20,  1556-7 1557 
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Bate  of  Consecration  of  a  CJmrcJi  no  Froqf  of  Bate  of  Erection.  A 
Paper  read  at  the  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Exchange 
Rooms,  Nottingham,  June  2,  1853.  By  J.  F.  Dimock,  M.A., 
Minor  Canon  of  Southwell. 

In  all  architectural  books  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  from  historical  data  the  age  of 
buildings,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  date  of  con- 
secration of  a  church  affords  as  well  a  satisfactory  date  of  the 
time  when  the  church  was  erected.  I  suppose  we  conclude  that, 
because  in  these  days  a  new  church  is  generally  consecrated  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready  for  the  solemnities  of  divine  service,  therefore 
such  must  also  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  when  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  were  held  in  higher  veneration  than  amongst 
ourselves  now;  and  that,  consequently,  when  some  ancient 
chronicler  tells  us  that  in  such  a  year  such  a  church  was  conse- 
crated, we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  church  in  question,  or  some 
material  portion  of  it,  had  at  that  time,  or  very  shortly  before, 
arrived  at  completion. 

This  conclusion,  however,  reasonable  as  it  sounds,  is  not  always 
warranted  by  historical  facts.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  one  period  of  our  history — viz.,  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  there  prevailed  in  England  a  great  laxity 
with  regard  to  the  consecration  of  churches.  For  how  long  before 
that  time  this  laxity  had  prevailed,  or  whether  it  continued  to 
prevail  afterwards,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  during  a  large 
portion  of  those  two  centuries,  it  would  seem  that  the  consecration 
of  a  new  church  was  often  postponed  for  an  indefinite  time  :  and 
the  mere  fact  of  a  chm'ch  having  been  consecrated  in  any  year  of 
that  period,  affords  no  proof  whatever  that  that  church  had  not 
been  complete  and  in  full  use  for  many  a  long  year  before. 
Evidence  of  this  I  now  propose  to  produce. 

A  A  2 
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In  the  year  of  Christ  1237,  was  held  the  national  synod  in 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  Otho,  Legate  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  The  first  of  the  constitutions  made  in  this  synod,  after 
stating  that  the  dedication  of  churches  had  its  beginning  under 
the  Old  Testament,  and  had  been  duly  provided  for  by  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  New  Testament,  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — '^  We 
find  that  there  are  many  churches,  and  even  cathedral  ones,  which, 
although  constructed  of  old  time,  nevertheless  have  not  as  yet 
been  consecrated  with  the  oil  of  sanctification.  We  therefore 
decree  that  all  cathedral,  conventual,  and  parochial  churches,  which 
are  constructed  with  perfect  walls,  shall  within  two  years  be  con- 
secrated by  the  diocesan  bishops,  or  by  others  authorized  by 
them."  And  it  is  further  enacted  that,  in  case  of  neglect,  such 
churches  shall  be  interdicted  from  the  solemnities  of  divine 
service."^ 

This  constitution  affords  at  once  sufficient  proof,  that  for  some 
time  before  the  year  1237,  considerable  neglect  had  prevailed  as 
regards  the  ceremony  in  question.  It  had  in  many  cases  the 
desired  effect  of  remedying  this  neglect ;  and  we  read  of  many 
churches  having  been  consecrated  in  the  two  following  years. 
Thus,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1238,  ^'  The  noble 
conventual  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  the  fen-country, 
viz.,  Ramsey,  Peterborough,  and  Sautrey,  were  dedicated  by 
Robert  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  many  other  churches  also  through 
the  whole  of  England ;"  and  these  consecrations  took  place,  the 
historian  expressly  adds,  "  in  obedience  to  the  constitution  made 
at  London  by  the  Legate  Otho."t  The  consecration  of  these 
three  churches,  therefore,  in  1238,  and  of  many  others  not  named, 
took  place,  it  is  plain,  not  so  much  because  they  were  then  newly 
erected,  as  because  the  consecration  of  churches,  where  this  cere- 
mony had  been  neglected,  was  ordered  the  year  before  in  the 
council  at  London ;  and  their  consecration  in  this  year  affords  of 
itself  no  proof  whatever  that  they  had  not  been  complete  and  in 
use  a  hundred  years  before. 

As  to  the  Abbey  Church,  now  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough,  it 
was  begun  in  1117  ;  it  was  consecrated  in  1143,  the  choir  only, 
it  would  seem,  being  then  completed.     The  transepts  are  said  to 

*  "  Multae  invenimus  ecclesias,  et  etiam  cathedrales,  qupe  licet  sint  ab  antique 
coustructfe,  nondum  tamen  sunt  consecratse  oleo  sanctificationis.     Statuimus 
ut  omnes  ecclesise  cathedrales  conventuales  et  parochiales,  quae  i^erfectis    parietibus 
sunt  constructpe,  infra  biennium  per  diocesanos  episcopos,  vel  eorum  auctoritate  per 

alios  consecrentur Et  si  loca  hujusmodi  non  fuerint   infra  biennium  a 

perfectionis  tempore  dedicata,  a  missarum  solenniis  usque  ad  consecrationem  manere 
statuimus  interdicta."  Matthew  Paris,  sub  anno  1237,  p.  303,  Ed.  Wats  ;  Gibson's 
Codex,  p.  210  ;  or  Burn's  Eccl.  Law,  under  the  title  "Church." 

f  A.D.  1238.  "  Dedicatee  sunt  nobiles  ecclesiae  conventuales,  in  diocesi  Lin- 
colniensi,  in  marisco  ;  viz  Rameseie,  Burgi,  et  Sauterie,  a  venerabili  Episcopo  Lin- 
colniensi  Roberto Et  multaj  ali?e  ecclesi?e  per  totam  Angliam,  se- 
cundum constitutionem  Londini  per  Legatum  Ottonem  celebratam."  M.  Paris, 
p.  325. 
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have  been  added  between  1155  and  1177  ;  and  the  nave,  from  the 
tower  to  the  west  front,  between  1177  and  1193.  If  the  Early 
Enghsh  west  front  was  not  a  x^art  of  the  latter  work,  no  history 
remains  of  its  erection.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  finished  shortly 
before  1238.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  contains  arches,  pointed 
i.idced,  but  ornamented  with  the  Norman  zigzag,  which  w^arrant 
us  in  concluding,  that  however  much  of  Early  English  enrichment 
this  west  front  may  have  afterwards  received,  yet  the  whole  church 
must  have  been  completed  by  1193.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
church  whose  transepts  had  been  standing  at  least  sixty-one  years, 
and  the  nave  forty -five  years,  at  the  time  of  their  consecration  in 
1238. 

Of  the  erection  of  the  abbey  church  of  Ramsey  of  1238,  i  can 
produce  no  history;  and  modern  sacrilege  has  left,  I  believe, 
no  remnants  to  tell  its  probable  date.  But  a  curious  letter, 
addressed  by  Bishop  Grostete  to  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  is  pre- 
served, on  the  subject  of  the  consecration,  which  will  give  us  infor- 
mation sufficient  for  my  argument.  In  this  letter,  the  bishop  directs 
the  abbot  to  remove  from  the  church,  before  the  day  of  consecration, 
all  such  furniture  and  ornaments  as  formed  no  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  bodies,  moreover,  of  such  as  had  been  buried  therein."^ 
This  proves  that  the  church  had  been  in  use  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  that  it  was  not  now  consecrated  because  it  was  newly 
erected. 

Of  Sautrey,  too,  ''  that  old  abbaye,^^  whose  bountiful  almsgiving 
was  the  theme  of  the  wandering  rhymester,  not  a  fragment,  I 
believe,  has  escaped  the  spoiler.  All  I  know  of  its  history  is, 
that  it  was  founded  in  1116,  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton. And,  not  at  all  impossibly,  it  was  a  church  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  consecration  is  here 
recorded  some  ninety  years  afterwards. 

Again,  Matthew  Paris  teUs  us,  that  in  the  year  1239,  "were 
dedicated  the  conventual  church  of  Abendon,  the  church  of  Wells, 
the  churches  of  Evesham,  Gloucester,  Tewksbury,  Winchcombe, 
Pershore,  Alcester,   and  many  others  throughout  the  realm  of 

*  Brown's  Fasciculus  II.,  347.  Bishop  Grostete  assigns  ancient  custom^  as  his 
reason  for  this  order.  "  Hahet  antiqua  et  approbata  consuetude,  ut  de  ecclesia  dedi- 
canda  efferantur  omnia,  quse  non  possumus  rationabiliter  interpretari  partes  esse 
domus  dedicandffi.  Quae  autem  rationabiliter  dici  possunt  domus  dedicandae  esse 
particidaj,  in  suis  locis  remaneant  incorrupta  et  fixa ;  ut  ostia,  fenestrse,  trabes,  muri 
et  parietes  etiam  interiores,  et  sedilia  fixioneni  manentem  tenentia.  Iniagines  vero, 
horologia,  thecas,  sedilia  non  fixa,  et  mortuorum  tarn  fidelium  quam  infidelium_  corpora, 
qu£e  notuni  est  infra  doniuni  dedicandam  esse  sepulta,  vel  in  thecis  reposita,  quia 
domus  dedicandaj  particulae  nequaquam  existunt,  etferri  de  majorum  praecepto  con- 
sueverunt."  He  cites  also,  as  a  precedent,  the  case  of  the  conventual  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  London,  on  its  dedication  by  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
After  the  consecration,  the  bodies  were  to  be  replaced  in  the  church  with  due 
solemnity. 
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England."^  The  ^'  Worcester  Annals"  also  tell  us^  under  the  same 
year_,  that  '^  the  bishop  dedicated  the  conventual  churches  of  Great 
Malvern^  of  Winchcombe^  of  Alcester^  of  Tewksbury^  of  Glou- 
cester^ and  of  Pershore.^t  It  is  not  indeed  said_,  as  before,  by 
either  historian,  that  these  consecrations  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  constitution  of  Otho.  But  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  such  was  in  great  measure  the  case,  and  that  several 
of  the  churches  here  named  had  not  been  wholly  or  in  part  lately 
rebuilt. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  indeed,  had  been  lately  rebuilt. 
For  of  Joceline  de  Wells,  who  was  bishop  from  1206  to  1242,  it 
is  recorded  that  he  took  down  the  old  and  ruinous  church,  and 
erected  a  new  one  from  the  foundations,  and  dedicated  it.  J  So, 
also,  as  to  the  Abbey  Chm-ch  of  Pershore,  the  "  Worcester  Annals" 
mention  the  destruction  of  this  abbey  by  fire  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1223.§  And  there  is  a  letter  of  King  Henry  III.,  bearing  date 
July  1 1  of  the  same  year,  which  directs  the  constable  of  Bristol  to 
supply  the  abbot  of  Pershore  with  timber  from  the  forest  of 
Alwestan,  for  the  reparation  of  the  church  of  Pershore  and  other 
buildings  of  the  abl:)ey,  which  had  been  burnt  down.||  In  this 
case,  then,  again,  there  are  good  historical  grounds  for  concluding 
that  some  rebuilding  or  considerable  repairs  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  consecration  of  the  church ;  and  the  fine  Early 
English  work  of  the  still-existing  choir  of  this  church^  may  be 
well  ascribed  to  the  period  between  1223  and  1239. 

But  as  regards  the  other  chm'ches,  whose  consecration  is  here 
recorded,  neither  history  nor  existing  buildings,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  tell  of  any  work  of  this  date.  Of  the  Church  of  Abingdon 
nothing  is  left.  The  "  Abingdon  Chronicle,^^  however,  relates  of 
Abbot  Hugh,  who  died  in  1221,  that  he  "began  and  finished  the 
new  work  in  his  lifetime,  and  before  his  death  celebrated  mass 
therein  -"^^  and  it  was  probably  this  new  work — a  new  choir,  it 
woidd  seem — which  was  now  consecrated  at  least  eighteen  years 
after  its  completion. 

The  Abbey  Churches  of  Gloucester,   Tewkesbury,  and  Great 

*  A.n,  1239.  "Dedicata  est  ecclesia  conventualis  Abendunensis.  ...  Et 
ccclesia^  de  Welles.  Et  eodem  tempore  dedicatcie  sunt  ecclesise  Eveshamensis,  Glo- 
vernensis,  Theukeburieusis,  Wicumberiensis,  Persorensis,  Alencestrensis,  et  multae 
aliie  per  regnum  Angliae."     M.  Paris,  p.  353. 

f  "Anno  Mccxxxix.  Episcopua  dedicavit  convcntuales  ecclesias  de  Majori  Mal- 
vernia,  deWinchecumba,  de  Alencestria,  de  Teokesberia,  de  Glovernia,  et  de  Persora." 
Annales  Eccles.  Wigorn.,  in  Wbarton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  491. 

X  Historia  Wellensis,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  564. 

§  Annales  Wigorn.     Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  486. 

II  Rot.  Lit.  Glaus.     7tb  Hen.  III.     llecord  Commission,  p.  554. 

^  The  cihoir  of  Persbore  Churcb  exhibits  the  same  unusual  Early  English  arrange- 
ment as  the  choir  of  Southwell,  of  triforiura  and  clerestory  in  one  compartment. 

*  *  Abingdon  Chronicle,  as  quoted  in  the  Chronological  Table  in  Oxford  Glossary, 
iii.  80. 
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Malvern  are  still  standing.  There  is  no  portion  of  any  one  of 
these  churches^  at  any  rate  no  such  material  portion  as  would  call 
for  a  reconsecration,  which  we  can  possibly  suppose  to  have  been 
built  mthin  a  considerable  period  previous  to  1239;  and  there  is 
no  historical  record  of  any  such  building.  So  far  as  either  the 
history  or  structure  of  these  churches  gives  us  any  information^  we 
can  only  conclude  that  they  were  churches  of  Norman  date,  which 
were  now  consecrated  some  hundred  years,  or  even  more,  after  their 
erection.  Of  the  churches  of  Evesham,  Winchcombe,  and  Alcester, 
I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  affecting  my  argument. 

The  Constitution  of  Otho  was,  therefore,  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  obeyed.  Churches  of  old  standing,  whose  consecration  had 
been  neglected,  and  newly-erected  churches  as  well,  were  now 
being  consecrated.  But  it  seems  equally  certain,  that  in  other 
cases  it  was  disregarded.  Sufficient  proof  of  this  will  at  once  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  Constitution  of  the  Legate  Othobon,  made 
in  the  year  1268.  This,  after  reciting  the  substance  of  the  former 
Constitution  of  Otho,  then  proceeds  :  "  We  therefore,  knowing 
that  this  wholesome  statute  is  by  very  many  neglected  or  con- 
temned, do  in  addition  enact,  that  the  rector  or  governor  of 
a  church  not  yet  consecrated,  or  his  vicar,  shaU,  within  a  year 
after  the  construction  of  the  chm'ch,  make  application  to  his 
bishop,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  for  the  consecration  of  the 
said  church ;  otherwise,  to  his  archdeacon,  that  by  him  apphcation 
may  be  made  on  this  behalf  to  the  bishop  mthin  the  said  time.^^"^ 
It  then  directs  that,  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  rector,  vicar, 
or  archdeacon,  they  are  to  be  suspended.  The  bishop  also  is  re- 
quired to  consecrate,  on  like  pain  of  suspension. 

Even  this  renewed  and  stringent  edict  was  not  in  all  cases 
effectual.  For  instance,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich  was 
commenced  in  1096  by  Bishop  Herbert.  The  choir  and  transepts 
were  built  by  him  between  that  year  and  the  year  1120.  The 
remainder  of  the  church  was  not  completed  until  the  pontificate  of 
Bishop  John  de  Oxonia,  who  held  the  see  from  1175  to  1200. 
Of  this  latter  prelate,  the  Norwich  annals  expressly  say,  that  he 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  church  which  had  been  begun  by 
Bishop  Herbert.f  Here  then  is  a  church,  the  choir  of  which  was 
built  early  in.  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  whole  church  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  that  centuiy.     All  the  while,  no  doubt, 

*  "  Nos  igitur,  hujusmodi  salubre  statutum  negligi  aut  contemni  a  pluribus  co- 
gnoscentes,  acljiciendo  statuimus,  ut  is,  qui  ecclesise  uondum  consecratse  rectpr  seu 
gubernator  existit,  seu  vicarius  ipsius,  infra  annum  post  ecclesiae  constructionem, 
episcopum  suum  (si  commode  fieri  possit)  super  ipsius  ecclesiae  consecratione  re- 
quirat ;  alioquin  arcbidiaconum  suum,  ut  per  ipsum  infra  dictum  tempus  super  hoc 
episcopus  requiratur."     Gibson's  Codex,  p.  211. 

t  "  Johannes  de  Oxonia  consummavit  ecclesiara  ab  Herberto  inceptam."  Barth. 
de  Cotton  Historia  de  Episcopis  Norw.     In  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  409. 
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it  was  used  for  divine  service,  from  the  time  when  the  choir  was 
erected  :  but  still  it  remained  unconsecrated.  The  Constitution 
of  Otho  in  1237  and  the  renewed  edict  of  Othobon  in  1268  were 
alike  disrep^arded.  At  length,  on  Advent  Sunday  in  1278,  Wil- 
liam de  Middleton  was  enthroned  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  the 
same  day  he  consecrated  his  cathedral  church  :  the  Norwich  an- 
nalist expressly  recording,  that  it  had  "  never  before  been  conse- 
crated/^"^ And  this  too  a  cathedral  church,  where  least  of  all  we 
should  expect  to  find  such  an  instance  of  laxity. 

The  compiler  of  the  chronological  table  in  the  Companion  to 
the  ''  Oxford  Glossary"  makes  out,  that  '^  Norwich  Cathedral  and 
Monastery,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  and  partly  destroyed  by 
the  riotous  citizens  in  1272,  were  restored  and  re-edified  by  Bishop 
Roger  de  Skerning,  who  died  in  January,  1278  ;  and  the  works 
being  completed,  the  cathedral  was  in  the  same  year  /'^-consecrated 
by  his  successor,  William  de  Middleton  :"  and  he  supposes  that 
the  vaulting  of  the  cathedral  was  built  at  this  time.  The  NorAvich 
annalist,  however,  records  with  much  minuteness  the  mischief 
done  by  the  citizens  in  this  riot :  he  enumerates  the  various  build- 
ings of  the  abbey  which  were  destroyed;  he  says  that  the  gates 
of  the  church  and  the  great  campanile,  with  its  bells,  were  also 
destroyed,  and  that  another  great  campanile  beyond  the  choir  was 
set  on  fire  :  but  he  expressly  says  that  the  whole  church,  A^dth  the 
exception  of  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  miraculously  escaped 
the  flames. t  It  is  certainly,  therefore,  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  compiler  of  the  chronological  table,  to  suppose  that  the  conse- 
cration in  1278  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  repairs  which  the 
church  had  lately  received  :  no  re-consecration  would  have  been 
deemed  necessary,  even  after  very  much  larger  restorations  than 
were  then  required ;  and  besides,  as  I  have  said,  the  annalist  does 
not  call  it  a  /'^-consecration,  but  a  consecration,  and  expressly  says 
that  the  church  had  never  before  been  consecrated.  J 

I  shall  produce  one  other  piece  of  historical  evidence.  It  is 
recorded  of  William  Wyckwane,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York 
from   1279  to   1285,  that  during  his  pontificate  he  consecrated 

*  "  Quo  die  ecclesiam  Norwicensem,  nunquam  antca  dedicatam,  dedicavit."  In 
Anglia  Sacra,  p.  412. 

f  "  Ex  quilms  ignibus  tota  ecclcsia,  pr?eter  capellam  B.  Marise,  miraculose  salvata 
est."     Ibid.,  i.  400. 

I  The  comj)iler  of  the  table  gives,  as  his  authorities,  M.  Paris,  the  Norwich  Annals 
in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  and  the  Monasticon.  Instead  of  "  Matthew  Paris,"  he  should 
have  said  "  the  continuator  of  M.  I*aris."  This  Avriter  says  that  the  whole  church 
was  given  to  the  Hamcs,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  of  S.  AV alter  ;  but  he  is 
a  very  worthless  authority,  conipan'd  with  the  Norwich  annalist.  Where  the  com- 
piler found  any  authority  ibr  his  rc-consecration,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  the  Mo- 
nasticon, however,  to  refer  to.  The  statement  that  the  church  had  never  been  con- 
secrated before,  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  In  the  page  of  the  Anglia  Sacra 
to  which  he  refers  (401),  it  is  merely  said  that  the  church  was  dedicated.  It  is  the 
same  writer,  however,  who  elsewhere  (p.  412)  gives  us  the  further  information. 
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a  very  large  portion  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese.^  This  would 
be  a  most  puzzhng  bit  of  history,  on  the  assumption  that  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  consecrate  churches  as  soon  as  they  were 
built.  But  such  had  not  been  the  practice  :  churches  had  been 
built,  and  had  been  suffered  to  remain  unconsecrated.  The  Le- 
gatine  Constitutions  were  now,  however,  at  length  being  obeyed ; 
and  Archbishop  Wyckwane  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to 
remedy,  throughout  his  diocese,  the  neglect  that  had  long 
prevailed. 

Much  further  evidence  to  the  same  end,  I  have  little  doubt, 
might  easily  be  produced  by  any  one  better  conversant  with  our 
ecclesiastical  chronicles  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  I  have  however, 
I  think,  produced  sufficient  proof  of  my  position,  that  during  a 
large  part  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centm-ies,  if  at  no  other 
period,  the  mere  historical  fact  of  a  church  having  been  conse- 
crated in  such  a  year  affords  of  itself  no  proof  whatever  that  that 
church  had  not  been  complete  and  in  use  for  many  years  before. 
The  calling  attention  to  this  point  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought 
useless  :  as  the  opinion  which  seems  generally  received  is  one  that 
may  lead  to  much  niisapprehension  in  our  attempts  to  determine 
the  dates  of  buildings. 


On  the  Bomiis  Inclusi,  or  Habitable  Chamber  found  in  many  cf  our 
Ancient  Churches.  Read  at  the  General  Meeting  held  in  the 
Exchange  Rooms,  Nottingham,  June  %,  1853.  By  Matthew 
HoLBECHE  Bloxam,  Esq.,  Honorary  Member. 

Those  who  have  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  the 
internal  arrangement  of  our  ancient  churches,  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  that  many  of  them  contain  either  over  the  porch,  or 
over  the  vestry,  or  within  the  tower,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the 
church,  a  loft  or  habitable  chamber,  of  which  no  record  or  even 
tradition  remains  as  to  the  use  or  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed. This  loft  or  chamber,  not  in  all  cases,  but  in  many, 
contains  a  fire-place  and  flue,  and  sometimes  also  a  closet,  or  jakes, 
is  attached,  but  this  latter  is  rarely  found. 

In  these  days  we  find  this  chamber  sometimes  used  as  a  vestry 
or  a  clerical  library,  containing  one  of  those  collections  of  theo- 
logical works  which  a  century  and  half  ago  were,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, left  by  some  good  pastor  for  the  use  of  his  successors  ; 
but  frequently  this  room  is  now  found  altogether  neglected  and 
disused,  or  else  converted  into  one  of  those  general  receptacles  for 
rubbish,  which  too  often  disgrace  our  churches. 

*  "  Summa  devotione  illustrutus,  maximam  partem  ccclesiarum  sure  diocesis,  ad 
honorem  cultus  divini  ampliandum,  suo  tempore  dedicavit."  Actus  Pontificum 
Eboracensium,  autore  Thoma  Stubbs  ;  in  Twysden's  X  Scriptores,  p.  1727. 
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Time  is  a  great  destroyer ;  he  is  pictorially  represented  in  some 
of  our  cliurches  armed  with  a  scythe ;  he  has  demohshed  the  re- 
membrances of  many  practices  once  common^  so  effectually^  as  to 
hardly  leave  a  gleam  of  light  for  our  guidance  in  recurring  to  the 
past.  The  revolutions  of  three  centuries  have  sunk  many  facts  in 
almost  hopeless  oblivion^  hidden  beneath  a  tangled  mass  of  con- 
fused and  specidative  notions ;  this  we  must  be  content  to  unravel, 
as  it  were,  thread  by  thread,  and  if  we  can  but  disentangle  a 
single  fact,  the  question  meets  us — To  what  good  does  such  labour 
lead  ?  Surely  every  thing  which  tends  to  develop  the  religious 
practices  and  feelings  of  former  ages,  however  contraiy  to  our 
present  pre-conceived  ideas,  fiu'nishes  a  link  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  requirements  of  one  age  are  different  to, 
and  not  to  be  judged  of  by,  those  of  a  preceding  age.  Throughout 
the  middle  ages  we  can  trace  a  gradual  but  constant  development 
of  practices  and  societies  suited  to  the  various  phases  of  the  times. 
The  early  monastic  institutions  branched  off"  into  different  offsets, 
the  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  orders  were  but  the  precursors  of 
many  more ;  most  of  these  we  can  trace  to  their  founders,  and  the 
exact  period  of  their  fomidation,  as,  not  to  instance  more,  those 
two  celebrated  religious  communities,  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican. 

But  there  were  other  religious  orders,  we  can  hardly  class  them 
as  communities,  to  which,  though  undoubtedly  of  early  origin, 
springing  up  imperceptibly  and  unheeded,  we  cannot  assign  with 
the  same  degree  of  precision  their  actual  commencement  in  the 
church.  These  consisted  of  individual  members  of  the  church, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  and  of  the  latter  of  both  sexes, 
living  individually  apart  and  separate  from  others,  some  indeed  as 
hermits  in  wilds  and  sohtudes,  far  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and 
others  living  amongst  the  busy  haunts  of  daily  life,  yet  separate 
and  apart,  secluded,  as  it  were,  from  the  world. 

The  latter  were  called  indifferently  anchorites,  and  recluses, 
and  lived,  for  the  most  part,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  a 
chamber  or  a  cell  within  or  adjoining  to  a  chm*ch.  This  cell 
was  called  an  anchorage  or  anker-hold,  in  Latin  the  reclusorium  or 
clomus  inclusi. 

The  learned  Mabillon,  in  his  great  and  voluminous  though  un- 
finished work  on  the  Benedictine  annals,  which  extends,  however, 
only  to  the  twelfth  century,  its  completion  having  been  prevented 
by  his  death,  alludes,  somewhat  incidentally,  in  various  parts  of 
that  work  to  the  inclusion  of  anchorites  ;  and  under  the  year  541 
of  the  Christian  era,  he  notices  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  at  Vienne,  a  city  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  one  of  the  most  holy  men  within  that  city  addicted 
to  a  contemplative  life,  was  shut  up  in  a  private  cell  that  he  might 
continually  offer  vows  to  God.     Amongst  these,  he  instances  the 
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Abbot  Leonianiis^  who,  included  within  the  confines  of  that  par- 
ticular cell,  discharged  this  duty  for  many  years.  He  also  men- 
tions one  Theuderius,  who,  included  in  the  church  of  S.  Laurence 
within  that  city,  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  during  the  space 
of  twelve  years,  in  prayer  and  great  austerity,  his  only  means  of 
communication  with  those  who  came  to  him  for  religious  advice 
being  through  a  little  window."^ 

The  same  writer,  under  the  year  589,  tells  us  of  certain  female 
recluses  who  dwelt  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  the 
monastery  or  nunnery  of  S.  Radegund,  from  whom  the  rule 
observed  in  their  seclusion  might  be  learned.  From  this  account 
it  appears  that  a  cell  having  been  prepared,  and  an  intended 
"  arikress^'  having  requested  permission  to  inhabit  it,  she  was,  after 
certain  ceremonies,  included  or  shut  up,  and  the  door  through 
which  she  entered  was  then  blocked  up.f 

A  rule  similar  to  this  is  said  to  have  prevailed  with  Grimlaic. 
No  entrance  was  left  by  which  admission  into  the  cell  could  be 
o1)tained  after  the  anchorite  was  once  enclosed ;  but  the  cell  was 
constructed  like  a  tower,  and  only  a  window  left  through  which 
the  recluse  could  hold  intercourse  with  those  without,  and  through 
which  sustenance  might  be  received.  The  bishop  presided  at  the 
shutting  up  of  the  recluse,  and  sealed  the  door  of  the  cell  after  the 
seclusion  of  the  votary.  J 

In  the  year  741,  we  find  that  the  rule  pertaining  to  recluses 
was  not  so  strict,  but  that  they  were  occasionally  permitted  to  go 
abroad.  This,  however,  was  only  allowed  on  special  occasions,  as 
when  Sigibert,  a  recluse  and  monk  of  S.  Denis,  near  Paris,  was 

*  Vienna.  In  eadem  vero  urbe  consuetudo  ferebat,  unum  e  sanctions  vitse  ho- 
niinibus  intra  urbem  rechidi  in  privata  cellula  qui  uni  vitae  contemplativse  addictus, 
vota  populi  Deo  assidue  oflferet.  Fuerat  ex  eo  numero  Leonianus  Abbas  superius 
laiidatus,  qui  Viennse  claustro  peculiaris  cellse  conclusus  per  multos  annos  hoc  officio 

functus  est Electus  ad  id  muneris  a  Philippo  Theuderius,   Severiano 

praeposito  postremi  hujus  monasterii  curam  commisit,  atque  in  monte  Quirinali  intra 
urbem  ad  basilicam  sancti  Laurentii  reclusus,  reliquum  vitae  nimii'um  per  duodecim 
annos,  in  oratione  et  magna  distrinctione  exegit,  ita  ut  advenientibus  monita 
salutis  non  nisi  per  modicam  fenestram  daret,  Mabillon,  Annales  Benedictini,  sub 
anno  541. 

f  Non  licet  pretermittere  boc  loco,  reclusas  exstitisse  quondam  in  partbenone 
Sanctse  Crucis,  uti  Gregorius  tradit,  ex  quo  etiam  discimus  ritum,  qui  in  earum  re- 
clusione  servabatur.  Is  quippe  agens  de  quadam  sanctimoniali,  quaj  viso  ad  com- 
punctionem  animata  fuerat,  subdit  eam  post  dies  paucos  rogavisse  abbatissam  ut  sibi 
in  qua  recluderetur,  cellulam  prseperaret.  Turn  cellula  quantocius  perfecta,  puellam 
petisse  ut  recludi  permitteretur,  quod  cum  ei  permissum  fuerit,  congregatis  vir- 
ginibus  cum  magno  psallentio,  accensis  lampadibus,  tenente  sibi  beata  Radegunde 
manum,  ad  locum  usque  perducitur.  Et  sic  valefaciens  omnibus,  et  osculans  singulas 
quasque  reclusa  est ;  obstructoque  aditu  per  quem  ingressa  fuerat  ibi  nunc  orationi  et 
lectioni  vacat,  ait  Gregorius.     Ibid,  sub  anno  589. 

X  Idem  fere  ritus  legitur  apud  Grimlaicum  in  regula  solitariorum.  Sic  apud 
eundem  Gregorium  de  Hospitio  recluso  apud  Niciam  legitur,  nullam  patuisse  in  ejus 
cellulam  aditum,  quae  instar  turns  fabricata  erat,  solamque  relictam  fuisse  fenestram 
per  quam  scilicet  vitae  necessaria  accipiebat,  aut  exterius  loquebatur.  Grimlaicus 
addit,  Episcopum  reclusioni  praefuisse  et  ostium  retrusionis  cellulae  aposphragismo,  id 
est  sigillo,  suo  solitum  sigillare.     Ibid. 
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sent  by  Charles,  King  of  the  Franks,  mth  Grimo,  Abbot  of 
Corbie,  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Gregory,"^ 

In  the  year  793,  we  find  that  one  Alfrida  hved  as  a  recluse  in 
a  cell  on  the  south  of  the  Church  of  Croyland,  near  the  High 
Altar.t 

The  same  learned  writer  tells  us,  under  the  year  916,  that  this 
was  a  noted  practice  amongst  both  sexes, — of  becoming  recluses ; 
and  that  the  first  who  prescribed  a  rule  for  recluses  was  Grimlaic, 
a  priest,  although  the  custom  of  seclusion  prevailed  before  his 
time.  J 

Recluses  sometimes  dwelt  in  monasteries,  in  cells  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. §  The  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  as  applied  to  these 
recluses,  appears  to  have  been  most  general.  In  the  eleventh 
centuiy  the  cell  thus  set  apart  was  called  the  ^^  reclusorium.^^  || 

Under  the  year  1094,  mention  is  made  of  Hildeburgis,  a  noble 
matron,  who  betook  herself  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Martin, 
where,  having  taken  upon  her  the  religious  habit,  she  caused  a 
small  habitation  to  be  constructed  for  her  adjoining  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
great  austerity,  employing  herself  in  working  ornaments  and 
vestments  for  the  church.  Here  she  died,  full  of  years  and  good 
works,  in  the  year  1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
Martin,  near  to  the  wall  of  her  cell.^ 

Doubtless,  in  the  great  work  of  Mabillon,  from  which  the  fore- 
going notices  are  deduced,  though  not  in  so  ample  a  manner  as 
he  has  given  them,  much  more  on  recluses  would  have  appeared, 

but  for  the  death  of  this  learned  and  indefatio-able  Benedictine 
■1..  ...  . 

leaving  this  work  unfinished,  it  having  been  carried  on  only  to 

the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

*  Porro  ex  liac  Sigoberti  reclusi  legatione  colligimus,  reclmsos  non  usque  adeo  re- 
clusionis  legibus  fuisse  adstrictos,  ut  aliquando  sibi  ex  cella  sui  egredi,  saltern  ob 
publican!  utilitatem,  non  liceret.     Mabillon,  Annales  Benedictini,  sub  anno  741. 

f  Alfrida,  vero  aliis  ^Ithrida,  quam  Ingulfus  Etbeldritani  vocat,  in  australi 
parte  ecclesise  crulandensis  contra  majus  altare  cella  reclusa  \dxit.  Ibid.,  sub 
anno  793. 

X  Celebre  quondam  fuit  apud  veteres  monachos,  atque  adeo  apud  nostros  reclu- 
sorum  utriusque  sexus  institutum.  .  .  .  .  Primus  regulam  ejusmodi  reclusis 
prffiscripsit  Grimlaicus  presbyter,  qui  reclusionis  modum  et  Ibrmam,  qualis  sine  dubio 
ante  ipsum  usitata  erat,  describit.     Ibid.,  sub  anno  916. 

§  In  monastei'iis  virorum  non  modo  reclusi  erant,  sed  etiam  reclusse  in  cellis  a 
monasterio  separatis  admittebantur.     Ibid. 

II  Moris  erat  tunc  temporis  ut  religiosse  feminse  prope  monasteria  nostra  reclude- 
rentur,  ut  in  illo  reclusorio,  vitam  a  sseculi  corruptelis  longe  remotam  ducerent.  Ibid, 
sub  anno  1033. 

^  Hildeburgis,  nobilis  matrona,  &c Postremo  ad  Pontisarense  sancti 

Martini  coenobium  se  recepit  ubi  sanctimonialis  habitu  suscepto  a  Theobaldo  abbate, 
exiguam  sibi  domunculam  ad  septentrionalem  ecclesi?e  partem  fabricari  curavit, 
ibique  reliquum  vita?  in  magna  distrinctione  exegit,  ornamenta  ecclesife,  fratribusque 
vestimenta  conficere  solita.  Infirmonmi  quoqiie  domum  suis  impensis,  necnon  pau- 
perum  xenodochium  wditicavit.  Ibidem  piissima  ilia  matrona,  plena  dierum  et 
operum  bonorum,  decessit  iii  nonas  Junii  sub  annum  1115  sepulta  in  Saucti  Martini 
ecclesia,  ad  murum  cellular  suje  adhferentem.     Ibid,  sub  anno  1094. 
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We  find  in  tlie  Statutes  of  the  Synod  held  by  Richard,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  a.d.  1246,  one  respecting*  rechises.  By  this  they 
were  enjoined  not  to  admit  or  have  any  person  in  their  dweFlings 
of  whom  grave  suspicion  might  arise.  Their  windows  were  also 
required  to  be  narrow  and  convenient ;  they  were  permitted  to 
have  intercourse  with  those  persons  only  whose  character  and 
conduct  did  not  admit  of  suspicion.  The  custody  of  the  vestments 
of  the  church  was  not,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  be  delivered 
to  female  recluses."^ 

The  religious  office  for  the  including  of  anchorites,  "  Reclusio 
Anachoritarum,^^  we  find  in  the  Pontifical  of  Lacy,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  service  the  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction  was  administered,  and  tlie  prayer  of  commen- 
dation for  the  soul  of  the  recluse  v/as  offered,  lest,  being  prevented 
by  death,  he  should  stand  in  need  of  those  rites  of  the  church. 
Part  of  the  fiuieral  service  was  also  performed,  and  the  "  domus," 
^'  reclusorium,^^  or  anchorage,  is  represented  as  a  sepulchre  into 
which  the  recluse  entered,  being,  as  it  were,  thenceforth  dead  to 
the  world. 

In  the  manual  according  to  the  Sarum  use,  "  Manuale  ad  usum 
insignis  ecclesie  Sarum,^^  published  at  Paris,  a.d.  1515,t  this 
office,  headed  "  Servitium  Includendorum,"  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  Pontifical  of  Bishop  Lacy,  differing  only  in  par- 
ticulars ;  but  in  the  Pontifical  there  is  another  service,  headed 
^'  Benedictio  Heremitarum,^^  which  does  not  appear  in  the  manual. 
The  profession  of  a  hermit  and  an  anchorite,  or  recluse,  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  together. 

Helyot,  in  his  voluminous  work,  "  Histoire  des  Ordi-es  Be- 
ligieux,^^  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the  anchorites  or  recluses ;  at 
least  I  cannot  find  any  part  of  his  work  where  he  has  treated  of 
them;  and  information  respecting  them,  their  residences,  and 
mode  of  living,  is  only  to  be  drawn  from  scattered  sources.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  considerable  information,  both  on  this  and 
many  other  points  of  interest  relative  to  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  church,  might  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  and  examination 
of  the  bishops'  registers  in  different  dioceses,  were  such  rendered 
readily  accessible. 

*  De  inclusis. — Inclusis  etiam  prsecipimiis,  ne  qiiam  personam  in  domibus  suis 
recipiant  vel  habeant,  de  qua  sinistra  suspicio  oriatur.  Fenestras  quoque  arctas 
habeant  et  honestas  ;  eisdem  etiam  cum  his  tantummodo  personis  secretum  tractatum 
habere  permittemus,  quarum  gravitas  et  honestas  suspicionem  non  admittit.  Inclusis 
vero  mulieribus  custodia  vestimentorum  ecclesiae  non  tradatur,  quodsi  necessitas  hoc 
exegerit,  ita  caute,  tradi  mandamus,  ut  non  inspiciantur  inclusse  a  tradente. — Statuta 
Synodalia  Eicardi  Cicestren  episcopi  a.d.  1246.     Wilkins'  Concilia. 

f  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  this  scarce  and  valuable  work, 
which  is  preserved  in  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  early  printed  works  and 
manuscripts,  which  formed  the  library  of  a  clergyman  at  or  soon  after  the  Ke- 
formation,  and  which  collection  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Sherbrooke,  Esq., 
of  Oxton,  Nottinghamshire. 
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From  an  instrument  in  one  of  these  registers,  it  appears  that 
adjoining"  the  chapel  of  Bal)lake_,  at  Coventry,  now  better  known 
as  S.  John's  Chm*ch,  was  a  place  built  for  the  including  of  an 
anchorite.  This  is  called  in  the  License^  of  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Coventry,  dated  in  1362,  a  "  reclusorium ;"  no  traces,  however,  of 
this  annexed  building  at  present  remain. 

Blomefield,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Norwich,"  has  preserved  many 
particulars  respecting  "  ankers,''  and  "  ankresses,"  who  dwelt  in 
that  city,  some  of  which  particulars  I  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

In  the  east  part  of  the  churchyard  of  S.  Julian's  Church, 
Norwich,  stood  an  anchorage,  in  which  an  ankeress,  or  recluse, 
dwelt  till  the  dissolution,  when  the  house  was  demolished,  though 
Blomefield  informs  us  that  foundations  might  be  seen  in  his  time. 
In  1393,  Lady  Julian,  the  ankeress  here,  was  a  strict  recluse, 
and  had  two  servants  to  attend  her  in  her  old  age.  Anno  1443, 
this  woman  was  in  those  days  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
holiness.  In  1472,  Dame  Agnes  was  recluse  here.  In  1481, 
Dame  Elizabeth  Scott.  In  1510,  Lady  Elizabeth.  In  1524, 
Dame  Agnes  Edrygge. 

There  was  very  anciently  an  ancliorage  in  the  churchyard  of  S. 
Ethekbed's  Church,  Norwich,  which  was  rebuilt  a.d.  1305,  where 
an  anchor  continually  resided  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  Grange,  or  Tithe  Barn,  at  Brakendale,  was 
built  with  its  timber. 

Joining  to  the  north  side  of  S.  Edward's  Church,  in  the  same 
city,  was  a  cell,  the  ruins  of  which  might  be  seen  so  late  as 
A.D.  1744,  in  which  a  recluse  continually  dwelt,  and  most  persons 
that  died  in  that  city  left  small  legacies  towards  her  support.  In 
1428,  Lady  Joan  was  anchoress  here,  to  whom  Walter  Sedman 
left  XX.5.,  and  xlc/.  to  each  of  her  servants.  In  1458,  Dame 
Anneys,  or  Agnes  Kyte,  was  recluse  here.  In  1516,  Margaret 
Norman,  widow,  was  buried  here,  and  gave  a  legacy  to  the  Lady 
Anchoress  by  the  church. 

The  Church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  Southgate,  Norwich, 
was,  about  the  year  1300,  annexed  to  the  parish  of  S.  Peter  per 
Montergate ;  it  was  then  purchased  by  the  Grey  Eriars  to  augment 
their  site,  when  the  whole  was  pulled  down,  except  a  small  part 
left  for  an  ancliorage,  in  which  they  placed  an  anker,  to  whom 
part  of  the  churchyard  was  assigned  for  a  garden. 

*  Rogerus  &c.,  dilecto  in  Christo  filio  Roberto  de  Worthin  Cap.  salutem,  &c. 
Precipue  devotionis  affectum,  quern  ad  serviendum  Deo  in  recZMSorio  juxta  Capellam 
Sancti  Joh.  Babtiste  in  civitate  Coventriensi  constructo,  et  spretis  mundi  deliciis  et 
ipsiiis  vagis  discurribus  contemptis,  habere  te  asseres,  propensius  intuentes,  ac  vo- 
lentes  te,  consideratione  nobilis  domine,  domine  Isabelle  Regine  Anglie  nobis  pro  te 
supplicante  in  hujus  laudabili  proposito  confovere,  ut  in  prefato  reclusorio  morari 
possis,  et  recludi  et  vitani  tuam  in  eodem  ducere  in  tui  laudibus  Redemptoris,  li- 
centiam  tibi  quantum  in  nobis  est  concedi  per  presentes,  quibus  sigillum  nostrum 
duximus  apponendum.  Dat  apud  Heywood,  5  Kal.  Dec.  a.d.  mccclxii.  et  Conse- 
crationis  nostrse  tricessimo  sexto. — Dugdale's  Antiq.  Warwickshire,  2nd  ed.  p.  193. 
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Anciently,  there  was  a  recluse  dwelt  in  a  little  cell  joining  to 
the  north  side  of  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
of  Timberhill,  Norwich,  but  it  was  down  before  the  dissolution. 

There  was  also,  anciently,  an  anchor,  or  hermit,  who  had  an 
anchorage  in  or  adjoining  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  in  the  same 
city. 

In  Henry  III.^s  time,  there  was  a  recluse  who  dwelt  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  Ber-street,  Normch. 

In  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  Norwich, 
there  were  two  anchorages,  or  anker-houses,  one  for  a  man,  who 
was  admitted  Brother  of  the  House,  and  the  other  for  a  woman, 
who  was  also  admitted  Sister  thereof, — the  last  under  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  which,  in  Blomefield^s  time,  was  still  standing, 
though  converted  into  dwelling  houses ;  the  former  stood  by  S. 
Martinis  Bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  a  small  garden 
belonging  to  it  joined  to  the  river.  In  1442,  December  2,  the 
Lady  Emma,  recluse,  or  anchoress,  and  religious  sister  of  the  Car- 
melites order,  was  buried  in"  their  church ;  and  in  1443,  Thomas 
Scroop  was  anchorite  in  this  house.  In  1465,  Brother  John 
Castleacre,  a  priest,  was  anchorite.  In  1494,  there  were  legacies 
given  to  the  anker  of  the  White  Friars.  Thomas  Scroop, 
originally  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  1430,  took  the  habit  of  a  Car- 
melite friar,  and  led  an  anchorite^ s  life  here  for  many  years,  seldom 
going  out  of  his  cell  but  when  he  preached;  but  about  the  year 
1446,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  made  him  Bishop  of  Down,  in  Ireland, 
which  he  afterwards  resigned,  and  came  again  to  his  convent, 
and  became  suffragan  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  at 
Lowestoff  in  1491,  and  was  there  bm'ied,  being  near  a  hundred 
years  old. 

WeU  might  Blomefield  observe,  that  "  there  were  many  of  these 
anchorets  and  anchoresses  in  the  city  of  Norwich.^^ 

Henry  de  Knyghton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  in  his  chronicle 
"De  Eventibus  Anglise,"  states,  that  in  the  year  1392,  Courteney, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visited  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
his  visitation  he  came  to  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  and  there  in  full 
chapter  confirmed  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Lol- 
lards, or  Wyclyfiites,  and  against  all  who  held  or  entertained,  or 
might  thereafter  hold  or  entertain  the  errors  and  opinions  of 
Master  John  Wycliffe  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  And  on  the 
morrow,  which  was  the  day  of  All  Souls,  the  archbishop  fulmi- 
nated sentence  of  excommunication,  with  the  Cross  erect,  candles 
bm'ning  and  beUs  ringing  according  to  wont,  on  nine  persons  of 
the  town  of  Leicester ;  and  about  evensong  the  archbishop  went 
to  the  church  of  S.  Peter,  to  a  certain  anchoress  named  Matilda, 
who  dwelt  there  as  a  recluse,  and  arguing  with  her  on  the  errors 
and  opinions  of  the  Lollards,  which  it  would  seem  she  entertained, 
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he  cited  her  to  appear  before  him  on  the  following  Sabbath^  at 
the  Abbey  of  St.  James,  Northampton,  which  having  done,  and 
having  confessed  her  errors,  and  penance  having  been  enjoined 
her,  she  again  entered  her  anchorage,  or  reclusormui. 

The  same  writer,  under  the  year  1382,  gives  an  account  of  a 
priest  then  dwelling  at  Leicester,  one  William  de  Swyndurl^y, 
commonly  called  William  the  Hermit,  who,  having  a  character 
for  sanctity,  the  canons  of  Leicester  received  to  lodge  in  a  certain 
chamber  within  the  chiu-ch,  "  in  qnddam,  camera  ivfra  ecclesiam,'' 
that  they  might  procure  him  sustenance,  together  with  a  pension, 
after  the  manner  of  other  priests. 

In  that  one  of  the  cycle  of  the  numerous  romances  of  the  life 
and  death  and  adventures  of  King  Arthur,  renowned  in  British 
story,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  most  familiar  to  us — 
having  been  translated  or  composed  from  earlier  romances  on  the 
same  subject  by  Sir  Thomas  Malcon,  Knight,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  entitled  "  La  Mort  d^Arthur,^^ — we  have  some 
curious  incidental  references  to  customs  and  practices  common  in 
the  fifteenth-  century ;  amongst  which  is  the  following  notice  of  a 
recluse,  in  a  relation  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot : — "  Then 
he  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse,  and  as  he  rode  that  way  he 
saw  a  chapel  where  was  a  recluse,  which  had  a  window  that  she 
might  see  up  to  the  altar ;  and  all  aloud  she  called  Sir  Launcelot, 
because  he  seemed  a  knight  errant ;  and  then  he  came,  and  she 
asked  him  what  he  was,  and  of  what  place,  and  what  he 
seeked.^^ 

That  anchorites  were  numerous  we  find  from  bequests  to  several 
specified  in  the  will  of  Henry,  third  Lord  Scrope,  of  Masham, 
dated  the  23rd  of  June,  1415.  By  this  was  bequeathed  to  John, 
the  anchorite  of  Westminster,  c<s.,  and  the  pair  of  beads  which  the 
testator  was  accustomed  to  use;  to  Robert,  the  recluse  (recluso) 
of  Beverley,  xU.;  to  a  certain  chaplain  dwelling  in  York,  in  a 
street  called  Gilligate,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  viiJ6'.  ivc/.;  to 
Thomas,  the  chaplain  dwelling  (commoranti  continuo)  in  the 
church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Gloucester,  xiij^.  ivr/,;  to  the  anchoret  of 
Stafford,  xiij-S'.  ivr/.;  of  Km-kebiske,  xiij.^.  \\d.;  of  Wath,  xx-^.;  of 
Peesholme,  near  York,  xiij*.  ivr/.;  to  Elizabeth,  late  servant  of  the 

anchoret  at  Hampole, ;  to  the  recluse  at  Newcastle,  in 

the  house  of  the  Dominicans,  xiij*.  ivr/.;  to  the  recluse  at  Kenby 
Ferry,  xiij.9.  \Yd.  To  the  several  anchorets  of  Wigton,  of  Castre, 
of  Thorganby  near  Colyngwith,  of  Leek  near  Upsale,  of  Gains- 
burg,  of  Kneesall  near  Southwell,  of  Staunford,  living  in  the 
parish  church  there,  of  Dertford — each  xiij*.  lYd.;  also  to  every 
anchoret  and  recluse  dwelling  in  London  or  its  suburbs,  vi.s'.  viijr/. ; 
also  to  every  anchoret  and  recluse  dwelling  in  York  and  its 
suburbs  (except  such  as  were  already  named),  y\s.  viijr/.;  to  the  ^ 
anchoret  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the  Dominican  convent  there,  xx5.; 
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also  to  every  other  anchoret  and  anchoritess  that  could  be  easily 
found  within  three  months  after  his  decease_,  vi^.  viij//.^ 

We  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  anchorites 
on  the  general  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  and  chantries. 
They  appear  to  have  been  dependant  on  casual  charity_,  or  their  OAvn 
resoui'ces,  rather  than  on  endowments  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Whether  at  the  eventful  era  of  the  Reformation  they  were  still 
suffered  to  remain  in  their  Seclusion  until  death ;  or  whether  they 
had  again  to  encounter  the  gaze  and  temptations  of  the  world, 
from  which  they  had  voluntarily  seceded ;  or  whether  they  were 
at  liberty  to  adopt  either  course,  is  a  matter  involved  in  consider- 
able obscm'ity.  From  what,  however,  Becon  states  of  them  in  his 
"Reliques  of  Rome,^^  published  a.d.  1563,  we  are  led  to  the  in- 
ference that  this  class  of  individual  recluses  was  not  at  that  time 
extinct,  since  he  treats  of  them  not  in  the  past  but  in  the  present 
tense.     But  his  account  shall  speak  for  itself: — 

"  As  touching  the  monastical  sect  of  recluses,  and  such  as  be 
shutte  up  within  walles,  there  unto  death  continuall  to  remayne, 
giving  themselves  to  the  mortification  of  carnal  effectes,  to  the 
contemplation  of  heavenly  and  spirituall  thinges,  to  abstinence, 
to  prayer,  and  to  such  other  ghostly  exercises  as  men  dead  to  the 
worlde,  and  havyng  their  lyfe  hidden  with  Christ,  I  have  not  to 
write :  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  hitherto  fynde,  probably  in  any 
author,  whence  the  profession  of  anckers  and  ankresses  had  the 
begennyng  and  foundation,  although  in  this  behalf  I  have  talked 
with  men  of  that  profession,  which  could  very  little  or  nothing 
say  of  the  matter.  Notwithstanding  as  the  whyte  fryers  father 
that  order  on  Helias  the  prophet  (but  falsly),  so  like^\^.se  do  the 
ankers  and  ankresses  make  that  holy  and  virtuous  matrone,  Judith, 
their  patroness  and  foundresse.  But  how  unaptly  who  seeth  not? 
Their  profession  and  religion  difireth  as  far  from  the  maners  of 
Judith,  as  light  from  darknesse,  or  God  from  the  devill,  as  it  shall 
manefestly  appere  to  them  that  will  diligentlye  conferre  the 
history  of  Judith  with  their  hfe  and  conversation.  Judith  made 
herself  a  privy  chamber  where  she  dwelt  (sayth  the  Scrij)tui'e), 
being  closed  in  with  her  may  dens.  Our  recluses  also  close  them- 
selves within  the  walles,  but  they  sufier  no  man  to  be  there  with 
them.  Judith  ware  a  smocke  of  heare,  but  our  recluses  are  both 
softly  and  finely  apparaled.  Judith  fasted  all  the  days  of  her 
lyfe,  few  excepted.  Our  recluses  eate  and  diinke  at  all  tymes  of 
the  beste,  being  of  the  number  of  them  Qici  curios  simulant  et 
Bacchanalia  vivunt.  Judith  was  a  woman  of  a  very  good  report. 
Our  recluses  are  reported  to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous  persons, 
and  such  as  all  good  men  flye  their  company.  Judith  feared  the 
Lord  greatly,  and  lyved  according  to  His  holy  word.  Our  recluses 
fear  the  pope,  and  gladly  doe  what  his  pleasure  is  to  command 
*  Scrope's  History  of  Castle  Combe. 
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them.  Judith  lyved  of  her  o\^ti  substance  and  goods_,  putting  no 
man  to  charge.  Our  recluses^  as  persons  only  borne  to  consume 
the  good  fruites  of  the  erth,  lyve  idely  of  the  labour  of  other  men^s 
handes.  Judith,  when  tyme  required,  came  out  of  her  closet 
to  do  good  unto  other.  Our  recluses  never  came  out  of  their 
lobbeies,  sincke  or  swimme  the  people.  Judith  put  herself  in 
jeopardy  for  to  do  good  to  the  commune  countrye.  Our  recluses 
are  unprofitable  cloddes  of  the  earth,  doing  good  to  no  man.  Who 
seeth  not  now,  how  farre  our  ankers  and  ankresses  diifere  from 
the  manners  and  life  of  this  vertuous  and  godly  woman,  Judith, 
so  that  they  cannot  justly  claime  her  to  be  their  patronesse?  Of 
some  idle  and  superstitious  heremite,  borrowed  they  their  idle  and 
superstitious  religion.  For  who  knoweth  not  that  our  recluses 
have  grates  of  yron  in  theyr  spelurckes  and  dennes,  out  of  the 
which  they  looke,  as  owles  oute  of  an  yvye  todde,  when  they  will 
vouchesafe  to  speake  with  any  man  at  whose  hand  they  hope  for 
advantage?  So  reade  we  in  Vitis  Patrum,  that  John  the  Heremite 
so  inclosed  himself  in  his  heremitage,  that  no  person  came  in 
unto  him,  to  them  that  came  to  visite  him,  he  spake  thorow  a 
windowe  onely.  Our  ankers  and  ankresses  professe  nothing  but 
a  solitary  lyfe  in  their  hallowed  house  wherein  they  are  inclosed, 
wyth  the  vowe  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  their  ordinary 
bishop.  Their  apparell  is  indifferent,  so  it  be  dissonant  from  the 
laity.  No  kind  of  meates  they  are  forbidden  to  eat.  At  mid- 
night they  are  bound  to  say  certain  praiers.  Their  profession  is 
counted  to  be  among  all  other  professions  so  hardye  and  so  streight, 
that  they  may  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  come  out  of  their 
houses." 

Such  being  the  particular  class  of  devotees  who  appear  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  habitable  chambers  or  cells  in  our  churches,  a  brief 
enumeration  and  description  of  a  few  of  these  cells  or  chambers 
will  follow,  though  a  more  extended  list  and  fuller  particulars  may 
readily  be  collected  and  obtained. 

In  the  Church  of  Daglingworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  a  structure 
curious  for  the  admixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  detail, 
traces  exist  of  a  loft  or  chamber  over  the  western  pai-t  of  the 
nave,  but  now  thrown  open  to  it  by  the  removal  of  the  flooring, 
and  in  the  east  wall  of  this  chamber  is  a  stone  table  or  altar,  not 
easily  accessible,  but  the  details  of  which  make  it  to  be  of  as  early 
a  date  as  the  twelfth  century.  No  anchor-hold,  or  reclusorium, 
now  exists  in,  or  adjoining  to,  S.  John^s  Church,  Coventry,  to 
which  I  have  formerly  adverted  as  containing  one,  but  this  church, 
which  is  not  parochial,  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  since  the 
Reformation.  The  Church  of  S.  Peter,  at  Leicester,  to  which 
historical  allusion  has  been  made,  was  long  since  demolished;  but 
in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  near  the  castle,  in  that  town,  there 
was,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  a  loft,  or  habitable  chamber. 
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at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle^  mth  a  window  at  the  east  end^ 
looking  up  the  aisle,  and  fully  answering  the  description  of 
Knyghton,  as  being  "  Camera  infra  ecclesiam/'  Over  the  south 
porch  of  Southwell  Minster,  is  a  chamber  or  loft  with  a  fire-place; 
this  is  a  structure  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Adjoining  the  little  mountain  church  of  S.  Patricio,  about  five 
miles  from  Crickhowel,  South  Wales,  is  an  attached  building  or 
cell,  answering  to  that  of  the  recluse  described  in  '^^La  Mort 
d^ Arthur/^  It  contains  on  the  east  side  a  stone  altar,  above  which 
is  a  small  window,  now  blocked  up,  which  looked  towards  the 
altar,  but  there  was  no  other  internal  communication  between 
this  cell  and  the  church,  to  the  west  end  of  which  it  is  annexed. 
It  appears  as  if  destined  for  a  recluse  who  was  also  a  priest.  In 
this  interesting  little  church,  I  may  remark  that  the  roodloft  is 
still  existing  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  we  usually  find  it,  and 
beneath  the  roodloft  are  two  ancient  stone  altars,  the  only 
remaining  instances  of  the  roodloft  altars  I  have  hitherto  met 
with.  In  this  little  church,  then,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
only,  with  the  adjoining  cell  at  the  west  end,  are  three  ancient 
stone  altars,  a  greater  number  than  I  have  ever  met  with  as  still 
existing  in  any  of  our  ancient  churches,  with  the  exception  of 
Arundel  Church,  Sussex,  in  which  there  are  four. 

The  north  transept  of  Clifton  Campville  Church,  Staffordshire, 
a  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  vaulted  and  groined  with 
stone :  it  measures  seventeen  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  twelve 
feet  from  east  to  west.  Over  this  is  a  loft  or  chamber,  apparently 
an  anchor-hold,  or  domus  inchm,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  newel  staircase  in  the  south-east  angle,  from  a  door- 
way at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel.  A  small  window  on 
the  south  side  of  this  chamber,  now  blocked  up,  afforded  a  view 
into  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  roof  of  this  chamber  has 
been  lowered,  and  all  the  windows  blocked  up.  The  tower  of 
Boyton  Church,  Wiltshire,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
adjoining  the  tower  on  the  west  side,  and  communicating  with  it 
is  a  room  which  appears  to  have  been  once  permanently  inhabited, 
and  in  the  north-east  angle  of  this  room  is  a  fire-place.  In  the 
tower  of  Upton  Church,  Nottinghamshire,  there  is  also  a  room 
with  a  fire-place. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Chipping  Norton  Church, 
Oxfordshire,  is  a  revestry,  which  still  contains  an  ancient  stone 
altar,  with  its  appurtenances — viz.,  a  piscina  in  the  wall  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  bracket  for  an  image  projecting  from  the  east 
waU,  north  of  the  atlar.  Over  this  revestry  is  a  loft,  or  chamber, 
to  which  access  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  staircase  in  the  north- 
west angle.  Apertures  in  the  walls  enabled  the  recluse,  probably 
a  priest,  here  dwelling,  to  overlook  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  of 
the  church. 
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Adjoinini^  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Warmington  Church, 
Wan\ackshire,  is  a  revestry,  entered  through  an  ogee  headed  door- 
way in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  down  a  descent  of  three 
steps.  This  re  vestry  contains  an  ancient  stone  altar  projecting 
from  a  square-headed  window  in  the  east  wall,  and  near  the  altar, 
in  the  same  wall,  is  a  piscina.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  this 
revestry  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  up  to  a  chamber,  or 
loft.  This  chamber  contains  in  the  west  wall  a  fire-place,  in  the 
north-west  angle  a  retiring  closet,  or  jakes,  and  in  the  south  wall 
a  small  Pointed  window  of  Decorated  character,  through  which 
the  high  altar  in  the  chancel  might  be  viewed.  In  the  north  wall 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  Pointed  window  filled  with  decorated 
tracery,  and  in  the  east  wall  is  another  Decorated  window.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  complete  specimens  ~  of  the 
do7tius  inclusi  I  have  met  with.  In  S.  Kenelm^s  Chapel,  near 
Hales  Owen,  Salop,  is,  or  was,  a  loft,  or  chamber,  with  a  closet  or 
jakes,  contained  in  or  contiguous  to  it. 

In  the  regulations  for  recluses  in  Bavaria,  the  cell  adjoining  or 
forming  part  of  a  church,  and  described  as  Inchtsa,  id  est  domiis 
inclusi,  was  required  to  be  constructed  of  stone,  twelve  feet  square, 
with  three  windows,  of  which  one  was  towards  the  chancel  or 
choir,  through  which  the  Host  might  be  received  in  partaking  of 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  ;  another  opposite  to  the  former,  opening 
through  the  external  wall  of  the  church,  by  means  of  which  pro- 
visions necessary  to  sustain  life  might  be  received ;  and  a  third 
closed  with  glass  or  horn,  for  the  admission  of  light  .^ 

But  the  small  rooms  over  the  porches  of  our  churches  are  far 
more  numerous  than  those  over  the  vestries  or  elsewhere,  and 
many  of  these  have  been  additions,  and  constructed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  substructures  on  which  they  have  been 
raised.  These  lofts  over  porches  were,  I  imagine,  inhabited  by  lay 
recluses,  male  or  female. 

A  tradition  respecting  a  female  recluse  inhabiting  one  of  these 
cells  is  related  by  Dickenson,  in  his  "  History  of  Southwell."  In 
describing  the  porch  of  the  Chapel  of  Holme,  he  says — "  Over  this 
porch  is  a  chamber,  called  as  far  back  as  memory  or  tradition 
reach.  Nan  Scott^s  Chamber.  The  story  of  which  this  lady  is  the 
heroine,  has  been  handed  down  with  a  degree  of  precision  and 
uniformity  which  entitles  it  to  more  credit  than  most  such  tales 
deserve.  The  last  great  plague  which  visited  this  kingdom  is 
repoi-ted  to  have  made  particular  havoc  in  the  village  of  Holme ; 
which  is  likely  enough  to  have  happened,  from  its  vicinity  to 
Newark,  where  it  is  known  to  have  raged  with  peculiar  violence. 

*  In  online  Inclusorum  apud  Eaderum  in  Bavaria  sancta  cellula  sic  describitur  : — 
Inclusa,  id  est  domus  inclusi,  debet  esse  lapidea,'  longitude  et  latitude  in  12  pedes, 
liabeat  tres  fenestras,  unam  contra  cliorum  per  quam  corpus  Christi  accipiat,  alteram 
in  opposite  per  quam  victum  recipiat,  tertiam  unde  luceni  habeat  quse  semper  debet 
esse  clausa  vitro  vel  cornu. 
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During  its  influence^  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Ann  Scott  is  said 
to  have  retired  to  this  chamber  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
to  serve  her  for  several  weeks.  Having  remained  there  unmo- 
lested till  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  she  came  from  her 
hiding-place  either  to  procure  more  or  to  return  to  her  former 
habitation_,  as  circumstances  might  direct  her  choice.  To  her 
great  sm'prise,  she  found  the  village  entirely  deserted,  only  one 
person  of  its  former  inhabitants,  except  herself,  being  then  alive. 
Attached  to  this  asylum,  and  shocked  by  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
without,  she  is  said  to  have  returned  to  her  retreat,  and  to  have 
continued  in  it  till  her  death,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  A 
few  years  since  many  of  her  habiliments  were  remaining  in  this 
chamber,  as  also  a  table,  the  size  of  which  evidently  manifested  it 
to  have  been  constructed  within  the  room,  with  some  smaller 
pieces  of  furniture.^^ 

Blomefield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  in  his  account  of  Gessing, 
makes  mention  of  one  of  the  rectors,  John  Gibbs,  A.M.,  who  was 
presented  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  a.d.  1668,  and  continued 
as  rector  till  a.d.  1690,  when  he  was  ejected  as  a  nonjuror.  "  He 
was,"  says  the  historian,  "  an  odd  but  harmless  man,  both  in  life 
and  conversation.  After  his  ejection,  he  dwelt  in  the  north- 
porch  chamber,  and  laid  on  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  rood  loft 
between  the  church  and  chancel,  having  a  ^vindow  at  his  head,  so 
that  he  could  lie  in  his  narrow  couch  and  see  the  altar.  He  lived 
to  be  very  old,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  at  Frenze." 

Such  was  the  last  of  the  recluses,  if  so  he  may  be  called, 
of  whom  I  can  find  any  notice.  The  scanty  historical  records  of 
them  and  their  habitations  may  doubtless  be  enlarged  from  other 
sources,  exclusive  of  those  I  have  given ;  and  my  object  has  been 
rather  to  invite  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  account  generally 
for  the  construction  of  the  lofts  or  chambers  in  many  of  our 
churches,  than  to  attempt  any  full  elucidation  of  an  ancient  prac- 
tice, at  present  imperfectly  understood.  Thus  may  I  conclude  in 
the  words  of  the  Roman  philosopher  :  Etsi  omnis  cognitio  multis  est 
obstructa  difficuUatibus,  eaq%ie  est  et  in  ipsis  rehus  ohscuritaSj  et  in 
pidiciis  nostris  infirmitas,  ut  non  sine  causa  et  doctissimi  et  antiqiiis- 
simi  i?wenire  se  posse,  quod  cuperent,  diffisi  sint ;  tamen  nee  illi 
defeceriintj  neque  nos  studiu^n  exquirendi  defatigati  reliyiquemus. 
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On  the  Early  Commerce  of  Boston.  A  Paper  read  at  the  General 
Meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms^  Boston^  September  10, 
1853.     By  PisHEY  Thompson,  Esq. 

Nothing  is  known,  even  traditionally,  respecting  the  state  of  this 
neiirhbom'hood  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Invasion.  Nor  do  we 
know  anything,  except  traditionally,  of  the  history,  state,  or  con- 
dition of  this  portion  of  Lincolnshire  during  the  five  centuries  of 
the  Roman  power  in  England.  The  ancient  sea  banks  of  the  dis- 
trict are  called  the  Bomau  banks,  and  they  are,  most  probably, 
entitled  to  that  appellation ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  in 
this  neighbourhood  any  other  indications  or  remains  of  that 
powerful  and  energetic  people  ;  unless  we  except  the  earth-works 
near  Skirbeck  Quarter,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  traces  of 
a  Roman  fort. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus,^^ has  expressed  an  opinion  that  Boston  was  the  Causennae 
of  the  fifth  Iter ;  he  has  supported  this  opinion  by  what  appears 
to  me  a  very  inconclusive  argument.  No  other  writer  upon  the 
suliject  coincides  with  Mr.  Reynolds ;  and  probably  half  a  dozen 
places  in  Lincolnshire  have  a  better  claim  to  this  honour  than 
Boston."^  Nor  are  the  traces  of  the  Saxons  in  this  neighbourhood 
more  abundant  and  decisive  than  those  of  the  Romans.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  condition  of  this  district  when  the  Romans 
abandoned  England,  if  we  admit  that  Boston  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Saxon  Icanhoe,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  a  deserted  and  neglected  place  when  St.  Botolph 
founded  his  monastery  there,  about  the  year  654.  So  says  the 
"  Saxon  Chronicle ;"  and  so  also  states  the  "  Legendary  Life  of 
St.  Botolph .^^  The  latter  tells  us,  "  that  he,  wishing  to  disturb 
no  one  in  his  possessions,  solicited  leave  to  found  his  monastery, 
in  a  situation  previously  unoccupied  and  unappropriated." 

TTius,  we  must  either  abandon  the  claim  of  Boston  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Icanhoe  of  the  "  Saxon  Chronicle" — a  claim 
which  I  consider  well  founded — or  we  must  adopt  the  descriptions 
which  are  given  of  Icanhoe  by  the  authorities  which  I  have 
quoted.  By  doing  the  former,  we  shall  give  up  all  historic  testi- 
mony as  to  its  existence  during  the  Saxon  rule  in  England ;  by 
adopting  the  latter  alternative,  we  admit  the  utter  insignificance 
of  Icanhoe  or  Botolphstown  as  a  place  of  commerce  at  that 
period ;  and  that  is  the  only  light  in  which  we  have  to  consider  it 
on  this  occasion. 

There  is  nothing  upon  record  respecting  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, from  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  at  Icanhoe  to  the 
date  of  its  destruction  by  the  Danes,  under  Inguar  and  Hubba,  in 
*  Stow,  Ancaster,  Stansiiekl,  Great  Paiinton,  Stow  Green,  &c. 
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870.  Nor  have  we  any  authority  to  suppose  that  the  settlement^ 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction^  consisted  of  anything  more  than 
the  monastic  buildings  erected  by  St.  Botolph  and  his  successors, 
and  the  usual  appendages  of  such  institutions.  These  being  de- 
stroyedj  Icanhoe  would  rapidly  relapse  into  its  former  desolate 
state — and  in  this  condition_,  or  something  approacliing  thereto, 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
We  are  not  to  infer,  however,  because  the  name  of  Boston  does  not 
occur  in  the  Domesday  survey,  that  therefore  it  did  not  exist  as  a 
town,  at  the  date  of  that  celebrated  record.  Other  towns,  of 
known  commercial  and  political  importance  at  that  period,  are  not 
mentioned  in  ''  Domesday  Book  :'^  their  omission  arose  from  well- 
known  causes,  which  are  foreign,  however,  to  the  purpose  of  this 
discourse.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  passages  in  Mr.  Worsaae^s 
late  publication"^  which  suggest  a  probability,  that  Boston  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  early  visited  by  the  Scandinavians  for  trading 
purposes ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  Northmen  who  visited 
England  were  not  Vikings,  bent  only  on  rapine  and  plunder — 
they  were  often  peaceful  merchants.  We  have  not  anything, 
however,  either  on  record  or  traditionally,  which  approaches 
towards  a  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

The  first  record  which  we  meet  with  relative  to  the  commerce 
of  Boston  is  of  the  date  of  King  John^s  reign ;  where  it  is  stated, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign,  the  wool  of  this  country 
was  not  generally  manufactured  at  home,  but  dyed,  sent  abroad, 
and  reimported  in  the  web.  A  desire  to  encom-age  domestic 
manufactures  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  woollen 
cloth,  dyed  or  undyed.  This  prohibition,  although  palatable  to 
the  weavers,  was  the  reverse  to  the  towns  where  the  dyeing 
of  foreign  fabrics  had  been  carried  on.  But,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  when  any  privilege  could  be  procm^ed  for  money,  many 
towns  pm'chased  permission  to  buy  and  sell  foreign  woollen  cloths, 
as  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  relative  importance  of  the  trade 
in  several  of  the  principal  towns  may  be,  in  some  measm-e,  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  which  they  paid  for  this  privilege  : 

£    s.  d. 

Lincoln 26  13  4 

Newcastle     16  13  4 

Northampton    10     6  0 

Gloucester    6  13  4 

Worcester     5     0  0 

Norwich    5     0  0 

Nottingham 3     6  8t 

London,  York,  Boston,  and  many  other  places,  where  weavers' 
guilds  had  been  established,  do  not  appear  in  this  list,  as  the 
restriction  was  in  their  favour.     The  weavers  and  cloth  dealers  of 

*  Worsaae's  Danes  in  England,  p.  99—102,  &c. 
f  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1852, 
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Boston  at  that  time  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  what  in 
more  modern  days  is  called  "  sharp  practice" — since^  about  this 
time^  a  commission  was  sent  from  London  to  Boston  to  examine 
into  a  complaint  made^  that  the  cloth  sold  there  was  of  a  narrower 
width_,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  in  the  middle  of  the  web  than  it 
was  at  either  end.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  complaint  w^as 
well  founded ;  the  parties  complained  of,  however,  managed  to 
evade  justice  by  bribing  the  Commissioners. 

Another  complaint  w^as,  that  the  dealers  darkened  their  stalls 
or  shops  so  much,  that  purchasers  were  deceived  in  the  quality  of 
the  goods  they  purchased.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  that  the 
penthouses  which  shadowed  these  places  of  sale  should  not  be  of 
more  than  a  certain  breadth,  and  that  the  shops  should  not 
be  obscured  by  having  curtains,  or  other  hangings,  before  the 
windows  or  openings.  Some  curious  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Thomson^s  ^^  Essay  upon  Magna  Charta." 

When  the  Quinzeme  was  levied  in  1205  (6  John),  an  account 
was  rendered  into  the  Exchequer  of  the  amount  received  between 
the  20th  July  (4  John),  1203,  and  the  30th  November  (6  John), 
1205,  being  the  produce  of  two  years,"^  In  the  returnf  made  by 
William  de  Wrotheham  and  his  companions,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  4958^.  7^.  3^^/.,  the  sums  paid  by  the  principal  towns 
are  thus  stated  : 

£    s.    d. 

London  836  12  10 

Boston  780  15  3 

Sotitlicampton 712     3     Ih 

Lincoln^ 656  12     2 

Lynn  651  11  11 

Hull    344  14     4^ 

York    175     8  10 

Newcastle  158     5  11 

Grimsby 91  15     0^ 

Barton     33  11     9 

Lnmingham   18  15  lOj 

This  tax  was  levied  upon  the  moveable  goods  of  all  merchants,  § 
whether  native  or  foreign.  Boston,  it  will  be  seen,  paid  for  the 
two  years  780^.  \hs.  'Sd.,  or  390/.  7^.  l^d.  annually.  The  tax 
being  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  those  goods 

*  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  says  one  year,  but  Mr.  Frost  in  his  Notices 
of  the  Early  Commerce  of  Hull,  considers  this  as  an  error  of  the  press,  which  led 
Mr.  Macpherson  to  make  the  same  misrepresentation. — Frost's  Hull,  p.  95. 

t  This  return  included  all  the  ports  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  island,  from 
Newcastle  to  the  Land's  End,  exclusive  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham. 

\  This  trade  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke,  and  was  independent  of 
Boston  or  the  Witham.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (circa  1270), 
the  number  of  vessels  which  passed  annually  along  the  Fossdyke  from  Lincoln  to 
Dunham,  was  about  160,  The  toll  being  a  halfpenny  for  each  vessel,  and  its  annual 
produce  about  half  a  mark. — Frost's  Hull,  p.  96." 

§  Merchant  was,  at  that  time,  an  appellation  given  to  every  person  who  bought 
and  sold,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  his  dealings. — Anderson's  History  of  Com- 
merce, vol.  i,  p.  372. 
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represented  a  value  of  5855/.  lis.  4^^d. ;  and  this  was  the  amount 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  merchants  of  Boston^  in  the  money  of 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century^  exclusive  of  all  fixtures, 
warehouses,  and  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  At  that  time,  a  pound 
in  tale,  or  a  money  pound,  was  equal  to  a  pound  in  weight ;  and 
the  pound  in  money  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  troy  of  silver.  The 
pound  of  silver  was,  in  John's  reign,  divided  into  twenty  shillings, 
each  shilling  consisting  of  twelve  pennies,  and  each  penny  weigh- 
ing the  pennyweight  of  twenty-four  grains.  The  ounce  of  silver 
was,  therefore,  then  represented  hy  2 Of/.,  or  Is.  Sd.  The  pound  of 
silver  is  now  (omitting  fractions)  coined  in  sixty  shilhngs,  and 
therefore  the  ounce  of  silver  is  worth  5^.,  or  three  times  what  it 
was  worth  when  the  quinzeme  was  paid.  So  that  the  tax  paid  by 
the  merchants  of  Boston  in  1205,  estimated  in  money  of  the 
present  day,  was  1171/.  2^.  10^*^/.;  and  the  capital  upon  which  it 
was  paid,  17,566/.  5^.  10^^.^  To  perfect  this  inquiry,  we  should 
ascertain  the  value  of  money  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  when  compared  with  that  which  it  bears  at 
present.  Upon  this  point  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  opinions, 
varying  from  a  proportion  of  1  to  5,  to  a  proportion  of  1  to  20. 
I  agree  mth  those  who  adopt  the  lowest  rate,  because  I  find,  upon 
making  a  comparison  between  the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  at  the  two  periods,  that  during  the  early 
part  of  the  thu-teenth  century,  20/.  would  purchase  as  much 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  or  as  many  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses,  as  100/. 
would  at  the  present  day,  on  an  average  of  ten  years.  I  therefore 
think,  that  the  money  of  the  former  period  was  worth  five  times 
that  of  the  latter.  If  this  calculation  be  correct — and  it  certainly 
is  low  enough — then  the  stock  of  goods  upon  which  the  merchants 
of  Boston  paid  the  tax  in  the  reign  of  King  John  would  be  fairly 
represented  at  this  day  by  87,833/.  10^.  l^clf — certainly  a  very 
considerable  amount,  and  indicating  a  very  large  trade ;  but  two 
important  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
a  comparison  can  fairly  be  made  between  the  trading  capital  of 
Boston  in  1205,  and  that  in  1853.  The  first  is  the  relative  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  neighbom-hood  at  the  two  periods ;  the 
other,  the  very  different  modes  of  transacting  business.  I  have 
not  the  materials  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  state  the  respective 
populations.  A  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection  J  states,  that  in 
1565 — 360  years  after  the  period  we  are  considering — the  popula- 
tion of  Boston  and  six  other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood 
amounted  to  4900.  These  parishes  in  1851  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  22,000.     Again,  in  1205,  when  the  intercourse  between 

*  See  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  Folkes 
on  Coins,  &c. 

t  See  Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  401,  411. 
I  No.  618,  Harleian  Collection ;  British  Museum. 
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different  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  difficult  and  tedious,  and  the 
business,  so  far  as  related  to  articles  of  domestic  consumption,  was 
principally  carried  on  at  the  annual  fairs  or  marts,  families  would 
generally,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  lay  in  their  annual  stock  at 
one  time ;  and  of  com^se  merchants  would  have  to  provide  their 
annual  supplies  :  so  that,  if  the  quinzeme  was  levied  at  Boston 
a  little  before  the  great  annual  fair,  it  would  be  levied  upon  the 
amount  of  what  would  be  an  approximation  to  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  district  which  Boston  supplied.  Now,  supplies 
for  family  consumption  are  purchased,  at  least,  weekly ;  and  such 
is  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  that  merchants  and 
dealers  can,  with  great  ease,  provide  their  supplies  weekly.  The 
annual  fail's,  which  were  very  early  established  in  various  towns, 
were  the  seasons  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  home  traffic  of  the 
kingdom  was  transacted.  They  were  held  by  prescription  and 
royal  charter,  and  yielded  considerable  profit  to  the  lords  or 
proprietors,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  dispute,  and 
administered  justice  at  courts  of  pie  poudre,  which  were  appurte- 
nant to  every  fair.  An  annual  stock  of  clothing,  groceries,  and 
everything  which  the  neighbourhood  did  not  produce,  was  laid  in 
at  these  fairs,  where  every  article  of  use  or  consumption  was 
retailed  by  the  merchants  who  attended  them."^  It  is  not  known 
at  what  time  the  great  annual  fair  or  mart  was  first  held  in 
Boston,  but  it  was  certainly  established  within  the  first  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Hanseatic  Merchants,  or  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  had  a 
house  in  Boston  very  soon  after  their  recognition  and  grant  of 
privileges  by  Henry  III.  (1259.) f  This  body  of  traders  is  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  they  were  ori- 
ginally a  German  Association,  residing  in  London ;  at  which  time 
they  paid  annually  to  the  king,  for  his  protection,  two  pieces  of 
gray  cloth,  and  one  piece  of  brown ;  ten  pounds  of  pepper,  five 
pairs  of  gloves,  and  two  casks  of  wine.  J  They  derived  their  title 
— Merchants  of  the  Steelyard — from  the  circumstance  of  their 
trading  almost  entirely  by  weight,  and  using  the  steelyard  as 
their  weighing  apparatus.  These  merchants  dealt  largely  in  corn, 
exporting  or  importing  according  to  circumstances.  About  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Cistercian  monks  derived 
their  entire  support  from  the  sale  of  wool ;  they  dealt  largely  in 
that  article,  and  made  great  exportation. §  The  abbeys  of  Bevesby 
and  S-vvdneshead  belonged  to  this  order  of  religious  professors. 
Although  these  monks  had  not  any  house  in  Boston,  the  Carme- 
lites, or  White  Friars,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  cognate  order, 

*  Henry  III,  (12  Jan.  1218)  wrote  letters  to,  the  City  of  Lincoln  respecting  the 
custody  of  the  markets  of  Holland. — Eot.  Litt.  Patentum,  p.  85. 
t  Stow's  Survey  of  London. — Thorn's  edition,  p.  87. 
i  Wilkins'  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125.  §  Frost's  Hull,  p.  92. 
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had  a  monastery  there.  Boston  would,  of  course,  be  the  port  from 
which  the  Cistercians  of  E/Cvesby  and  Swineshead  would  ship  their 
wool  to  the  continent. 

The  records  of  the  cloth  guild  at  Leicester  furnish  the  following 
information.  ^^It  was  agreed  by  the  guild,  in  1261,  that  on  all 
future  occasions  this  custom  should  be  held  firm  in  the  market  of 
St.  Botolph  (i.  e.,  the  fair  of  Boston),  and  all  other  markets — 
namely,  that  all  cloths  brought  to  the  said  markets,  should  be  free 
from  seldage  or  duties  paid  on  sheds  and  shops."  In  the  same 
year  it  was  provided,  "  that  in  the  market  of  St.  Botolph,  none  of 
the  commonalty  should  show  their  cloth  beyond  the  roiv  or  range 
of  booths  appropriated  for  their  sale,  and  in  which  the  Leicester 
merchants  accustomed  to  sell  their  merchandize."  The  clothiers 
occupied  the  south  part  of  the  row,  the  wool  dealers  the  northern 
part."^ 

During  the  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  the  Countess  of 
Flanders  (cu'ca  1270),  an  unlawful  exportation  of  wool  was  carried 
on  to  a  veiy  large  extent,  particularly  from  Hull,  Boston,  Lynn, 
and  other  sea-ports  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  connivance,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  lords  of  the  place  where  the  shipments  were 
made.  The  extent  of  the  avooI  trade  at  this  time  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  the  amount  of  wool  thus  illegally  shipped,  is  stated  to 
have  been  15,860  sacks,  of  twenty-six  stones  each.  The  ofiicers 
of  the  customs  were  charged  mth  giving  facilities  to  this  contra- 
band trade,  and  a  special  commission  of  inquuy  was  issued  11th 
Oct.  1274;  and  much  wool  was  found  to  be  shipped  at  Lincoln 
for  Flanders,  by  the  Witham  through  Boston,  as  well  as  from 
Boston  direct.  In  this  year  (1274),  mention  is  made  of  ^^the 
ships  of  Norway  trading  with  St.  Botolph.f  Of  such  importance 
was  the  fair  of  St.  Botolph  held  at  this  period,  that  in  the  same 
year  (1274),  ^^  It  was  found  that  twenty-seven  men  had  suffered 
damage  to  the  amount  of  20^.,  from  being  compelled  by  the  sherifl* 
of  Lincoln,  under  a  false  writ,  to  go  from  Lincoln  to  London, 
whereby  they  lost  the  fair."  J 

In  1275,  Edward  1.  ordered  the  following  duties  to  be  levied. 
On  every  sack  of  wool,§  half  a  mark;  on  every  300  woohelsH 
(equal  to  a  sack  of  wool),  half  a  mark;  and  on  every  last^  of 
leather,  a  mark.  These  duties  were  increased  in  1291,  but  the 
increase  was  abohshed  in  1297.  An  inquisition  was  held  at 
Boston  in  1278   (6  Edward  I.),  which  shows  that  merchants  of 

*  The  common  English  word  for  ranges  of  this  kind  was  Eow — thus  Paternoster 
Eow  in  London  ;  thence  St,  John's  Eow  in  Boston,  on  the  very  ground  of  the  Mart 
yard  where  the  fair  was  kept, 

f  Hundred  Eolls,  vol,  i.  p,  316. 

X  Hundred  Eolls,  p.  313  and  pp.  348  and  350, 

§  A  sack  of  wool  was  26  stones  of  14  lbs,  weight  each, — Cowell's  Law  Dictionary. 

II  Undressed  sheep  skins. — Thomson's  Magna  Charta,  p,  389. 

\  A  last  of  leather  was  20  dacres  (afterwards  called  dickers),  each  dacre  was  ten 
hides. — Cowell, 
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Ipres^  Duaco^  Poping,  Dixemoutlij  and  other  towns  in  Flanders, 
then  traded  to  Boston. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  public  records, 
called  the  "  Pipe  Rolls."  These  were  the  retm-ns  made  annually 
to  the  Treasmy ;  they  show  the  importance  of  Boston  as  a  com- 
mercial town  at  that  early  period  : — 

The  entire  amount  of  customs  duties  paid  on  wool,  woolfels,  and 
leather  in  1279  (7  Edward  I.),  was  8108/.  13^.  M.)  of  which 
Boston  paid  for  7654  sacks  2  stone  of  wool,  15  lasts  and  11  hides 
of  leather,  and  10,794  woolfels— 2574/.  0^.  9^. 

The  entire  customs  paid  in  1280  on  the  same  articles  amounted 
to  8688/.  19<?.  Z\fl.',  of  which  Boston  paid  3406/.  18^.,  for  the 
exportation  of  10,146  sacks  8  stone  of  wool;  17  lasts  7  dacres 
and  3  hides  of  leather;  and  11,904  woolfels. 

The  amount  of  customs  paid  in  1281  was  8411/.  19*.  \\\cl. ; 
of  which  Boston  paid  3599/.  1*.  6^. 

The  customs  paid  on  these  articles  in  1282  was  8604/.  19*.  36?.; 
of  which  Boston  paid  3115/.  13<s.  %\cl. 

Those  paid  in  1283  were  10,273/.  13*.  2>\d.',  of  which  Boston 
paid  3746/.  7^.  M. 

In  the  years  1284,  1285,  1286,  1287,  and  1288,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  duty  paid  upon  these  articles  was  44,152/.  17<s.  5f6?. ; 
of  which  Boston  paid  15,546/.  9^.  Id, 

These  are  the  only  years  in  which  the  returns  are  complete ; 
and  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  these  ten  years,  the  whole  amount 
of  duties  paid  was  88,241/.  2<s.  7|<:/. ;  of  which  Boston  paid 
31,988/.  105.  \\\d.,  or  about  36  per  cent. 
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£      s.     d. 
Boston,  during  these  ten  years,  paid  an  average  of    3198  17     1 


Loudon 

V                            'A. 

2244     4 

4 

Southampton 

962  12 

6 

Hull 

1129  10 

9 

Lynn 

451   10 

8 

Yarmouth 

42  16 

2 

Ipswich 

127  10 

6 

Newcastle  returns  only  for  1281 

323     3 

9 

The  exportation  from  Boston  in  1289^  was  9978  sacks  and  25 
stone  of  wool;  19  lasts  15  clacres  and  8  hides  of  leather;  and 
19,771  woolfels ;  and  the  duty  paid  thereon,  3361(?.  7*.  9f ^/.  This 
is  the  last  year  when  the  quantity  of  goods  is  stated.  Then  there 
is  a  lapse  in  the  records  until  1299,  when  a  return  is  given  for  about 
six  months,  and  Boston  paid  for  the  six  months,  1297/.  16*.  od. 
The  amount  paid  in  1300  was  2778/.  16*.  2cl  In  1301, 
3247/.  19*.  ^d.  In  1302,  1513/.  2*.  11^^.  In  1303, 
2541/.  4*.  ^d, 

The  returns  for  Lynn,  Southampton,  and  Yarmouth  (the  only 
other  places  given),  show  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  last 
two  years. 

The  devastating  fire,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Bos- 
ton in  1281,  the  inmidation  in  1286,  and  Chamberlain^s  riot  in 
1287  or  1288,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon 
the  general  condition  and  prosperity  of  Boston ;  but  the  preceding 
statements  show  that  those  combined  disasters  did  not  affect  the 
shipment  of  wool,  leather,  and  sheepskins  from  that  port.  The 
trade  of  Boston  was  at  this  time  under  the  management  of  a  mer- 
chant guild,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  known  as 
the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary. 

The  ^^  Pipe  RoUs,"  from  1274  to  1285,  furnish  abmidant  evi- 
dence that  a  very  considerable  trade  in  \^dne  was  then  carried  on 
in  Boston.  Wine  was  pm-chased  there  in  large  quantities  by  the 
king^s  butler  and  others,  for  the  king's  use,  and  conveyed  thence 
to  Lincoln,  Chester,  Northampton,  Bockingham,  Nottingham, 
Newstead  in  Sherwood  Forest,  Acton  Burnell,  Macclesfield,  &c. 
During  these  years,  no  less  than  393  dolia  (pipes  or  tuns  of  wine) 
were  removed  by  the  king's  Avi'it  or  precept,  addressed  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  to  the  king's  cellars  at  these  places."^ 

In  1277,  the  receivers  of  duties  on  wine  in  Boston,  estimated 
that  there  was  due  to  the  king  168/.,  for  his  duty  called  Prisagey 
upon  seventy-four  pipes  of  wine  sold  at  Boston. f  In  the  same 
year,  4/.  was  paid  for  two  pipes  of  wine,  bought  "  ad  oleagmm 

*  Cowell  does  not  give  this  word  Dolia,  but  it  is  variously  interpreted  pipe,  tun,  or 
hogshead,  and  sometimes  merely  a  great  vessel. 

f  "  Prisage,"  says  Cowell,  "is  a  custom  whereby  the  prince  challenges  out  of  every 
bark  laden  with  two  tuns  of  wine — the  one  before,  the  other  behind  the  mast — 
at  his  OAvn  price,  which  is  20s.  the  tun.  At  Boston  every  bark  laden  with  ten  tuns 
of  wine  pays  prisage."  In  this  case  the  king  did  not  take  the  wine,  but  received  the 
value  of  the  ^vine  which  he  might  have  taken. 
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vinorum  Regis'^ — ^the  meaning  of  which   is   not  very  apparent. 

The  prisage  of  wine  for  the  years  1278^  1279^  and  1280,  was 

assessed  upon  198  pipes  of  wine  sold  in  Boston. 

The  vahiation  of  the  property  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond  in 

1279_,  gives  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  great  mart 

then  annually  held  in  Boston  : — 

£>    s.     d. 

Eent  of  houses  called,  during  the  mart,  front  houses    7  10  10 

Eent  of  20  stalls,  at  the  mart 11  14    2 

Eent  of  certain  houses,  called  the  king's  booths    38  13     4 

Eent  of  certain  houses  rented  to  the  merchants  of  Ipres  20     0     0 

Eent  of  certain  houses  let  to  merchants  of  Cologne  25  10     0 

Eent  of  certain  houses  let  to  merchants  of  Caen  and  Ostend    ...     11     0     0 

Eent  of  certain  houses  let  to  merchants  of  Arras  13     6     8 

Eent  of  stalls  and  places  not  engaged  by  the  year    89  10     0 

Total     207     5     0 

Being  annual  rent  received  from,  and  connected  with,  the  business 
of  the  annual  mart. 

Large  quantities  of  fish  also  appear  to  have  been  purchased  in 
Boston  in  1284_,  for  the  king's  use,  and  conveyed  by  his  precept 
to  Chester.  There  is  an  account  of  16,721  fish  [piscimn),  and  60 
barrels  of  sturgeon;  and  a  ftu-ther  entry  of  2471  piscium  de  Aber- 
den,  and  100  barrels  of  stm^geon,  and  various  small  things  belong- 
ing to  the  king's  consort,  having  been  conveyed  during  that  year 
from  Boston  to  Chester,  by  the  king's  writ  or  precept. 

Mr,  Whitaker,  in  his  ^'  History  of  Craven,"  says — "  It  must 
be  observed,  that  in  these  times  there  were  few  or  no  shops; 
private  families,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  religious,  constantly 
attended  the  great  annual  fairs,  where  the  necessaries  of  life,  not 
produced  within  their  own  domains,  were  purchased.  The  canons 
of  Bridlington  regularly  attended  the  fair  at  Boston,  between 
1290  and  1325.  In  the  compotus  of  the  priory  at  Bridlington,  is 
a  yearly  account  of  wine,  cloth,  groceries,  &c.  bought  ^  apud 
Sanctum  Botulphmi.'  Distant  as  Boston  was,  om*  canons  certainly 
resorted  to  the  great  annual  fair  held  at  that  place ;  from  whence, 
the  necessaries  purchased  by  them  might  easily  be  conveyed  by 
water  as  far  as  York."  Again,  says  Mr.  Whitaker,  "  One  prac- 
tice of  the  canons  was  goodnatured  and  accommodating ;  resorting 
annually  to  S.  Botolph's  fair,  they  purchased  articles  of  dress  of  a 
superior  quality,  such  as  could  not  be  had  at  home,  for  the  gentle- 
men, and  even  for  the  ladies,  of  Craven." 

The  fair  of  Boston  was  also  attended  by  the  Abbot  of  Melsa 
(about  three  miles  from  Hull) ,  who  was  charged  with  having  sold 
there  to  foreign  merchants,  during  the  discord  with  Flanders, 
contrary  to  the  then  existing  law,  129  sacks  of  wool.  The  canons 
of  Bolton  Abbey  also  made  yearly  purchases  there,  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  of  wine,  cloth,  and  other  articles. 

The  business  of  these  fairs  was  conducted  principally  upon  stalls 
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or  open  booths_,  for  wliicli  a  duty  was  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor^  and  accounted  for  under  luider  the  name  of  stallage.  There 
were  shops^  however,  both  in  Stamford  and  Hull,  as  early  as  1294. 
Whether  the  shops,  which  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  Martyard 
at  Boston,  were  allowed  to  be  used  at  any  other  time  than  during 
the  fair,  and  perhaps  on  market  days,  may  be  doubted,  as  the 
statute  of  2  Edward  III.,  c.  15,  directed  that  every  lord,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fair,  should  make  proclamation  how  long  it 
w^as  to  continue;  and  a  later  statute  (5  Edward  III.,  c.  5),  com- 
manded that  after  that  time,  the  merchants  attending  the  fairs 
should  shut  up  their  shops  and  stalls,  and  should  '^  put  no  kind  of 
wares  or  merchandize  there  for  sale." 

The  great  native  commodity  of  England  at  this  time  was  wool, 
which,  in  earlier  days,  and  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
and  Kichard  I.  (1154  to  1199),  was  converted  into  cloth  in  this 
country.  During  the  intestine  wars  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  III.,  this  manufacture  was,  in  great  measure,  lost,  and 
English  wool  was  transported  in  its  raw  state  to  other  countries, 
where  it  was  made  into  cloth. ^ 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  was  so  large,  that  the  nobles  of  England  represented 
to  that  monarch  (a.d.  1297),  that  in  their  opinion,  one-half  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  wool.f  Daniel,  the  historian, 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  when  he  states  that,  according  to  the 
representation  of  these  nobles,  the  wool  of  the  kingdom  was  equal 
to  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  thereof.]; 

Such  being  the  importance  of  the  wool  trade  at  that  time,  we 
may  estimate  the  extent  of  the  business  done  at  Boston,  from  the 
fact,  that  that  town  was,  in  1297,  one  of  the  nine  places  in  the 
kingdom,  from  which  alone  the  commodities  of  the  country  might 
be  legally  exported. 

Henry  11.  and  Henry  III.  granted  charters  and  a  guild  to  the 
weavers  of  London,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  ordered 
that;  "  if  it  be  found  that  any  one  makes  for  sale  any  cloth,  or 
pieces  of  cloth,  of  Spanish  wool  mixt  with  English  wool,  in 
deceipt  of  the  king's  people;  the  same  shall  be  condemned  to  be 
burnt.''     These  regulations  were  confirmed  by  Edward  I.  and  II. § 

In  1297,  when  the  duty  of  half  a  mark  for  each  sack  of  wool 
was  restored,  the  collectors  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Boston, 
Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  London,  Sandwich,  Southampton,  and  Bristol, 
were  commanded  to  take  only  the  old  duty;  and  merchants  were 
directed  to  take  their  wool  and  leather  to  these  places  for  expor- 
tation. ||     In  1298  (26th  Edward  L),  the  merchants  of  the  society 

*  Frost's  Hull,  p.  89,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Hale. 

f  Eeliquise  Spelmanii,  p.  152  (edition  1698). 

I  History  of  England,  p.  165,  and  Frost's  Hull,  p.  90. 

I  Madox's  Firmi  Burgi,  p.  199. 

II  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  chapter  18,  section  5,  and  Frost's  Hull, 
.  116. 
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of  Friscobaldi^"^  in  Florence^  had  a  grant  made  to  tliem  of  the 
customs  upon  wool  and  leather  mthin  the  port  of  Boston  and 
several  other  places^  on  account  of  their  being  large  creditors  of 
the  Crown.  These  merchants  made  large  advances  to  the  king 
at  various  times,  between  1294  and  1317:  and  in  the  latter  year 
no  less  than  3906/^.  19^.  9d.j-  was  due  to  them,  to  secure  which 
they  had  a  fresh  grant  of  the  export  duties  at  London,  Boston, 
Hull,  Lynn,  &c.  This  wealthy  association  did  not  always  main- 
tain the  best  character  for  honourable  dealing;  they  were  fined 
1000/.  by  Henry  III.  for  using  false  weights.  They  were  always 
inveterate  smugglers,  and  were  accused  by  Edward  I.  of  robbing 
his  exchequer  to  the  amount  of  10 0,0 00/. J  The  monks  of 
Bardney  imported  their  wine  from  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  at 
this  time,  in  their  own  ships,  by  the  port  of  Boston. § 

A  curious  dispute  existed  at  this  time,  which,  although  it  had 
not  any  important  bearing  upon  the  commerce  of  Boston  in  the 
usual  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used,  still  materially  affected 
that  universal  species  of  traffic  called  ^^  marketting."  It  appears 
that  certain  persons  then  held  the  right  of  weighing  merchandize 
in  the  market,  and  that  they  used  to  weigh  goods  "  by  estimation 
and  by  apparent  weight  in  the  hand;"||  and  that  the  usual  mode 
of  buying  and  selling  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  in  the  market, 
was  according  to  such  uncertain  manner  of  weighing.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  purchasers  objected  to  this  loose 
manner  of  transacting  business;  it  was  replied  that  such  had  been 
the  practice  since  and  before  the  year  1272,  to  that  time,  1281, 
and  that  such  mode  of  weighing  had  always  been  considered 
just.^     The  result  is  not  stated. 

A  charter — quoted  in  1281,  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  earls  of  Richmond,  in  the  levying  of  certain 
duties  claimed  ^^in  the  towne  of  Boston" — states  the  limits  of 
such  jurisdiction  ^^as  being  on  the  east  side,  towards  the  sea, 
unto  a  certain  place  called  Norman  deeps.  The  other  part  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  called  Wpne  (a  con- 
traction of  Witham),  to  a  place  called  DocM^ke,  and  within  the 
town  of  Boston;  as  well  on  the  land  as  on  the  water.""^"^  These 
were  probably  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Boston  on  the 
Witham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  amomit  levied  in  Lincolnshire  in  1289,  under  the  name  of 
the  New  Duties,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Robert  de 
Vinour,  late  sheriff*  of  Lincoln,  agreed  to  convey  three  several 
amounts  of  1400/.,  1750/.,  and  3888/.,  together    7038/.,    from 

*  The  Balclis  were  bankers  in  Lombard-street,  London,  so  late  as  1339. 

f  Originalia  Exchequer. 

i  Eymer's  Fsedera,  vol.  II.,  p.  50,  and  the  Hundred  Kolls. 

g  Magna  Rotuli,  9  Edwd.  I.  ||  Ponderacionem  manu.s. 

^  Placita  de  quo  warranto,  p.  413.  **  Ibid.  p.  427. 
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Boston  to  London,  for  26/.     The  latter  amount  was  to  ]>e  conveyed 
by  three  "  modes  or  ways,"  under  the  king's  writ.^ 

A  curious  mode  of  enforcing  redress  for  the  retention  of  an 
English  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  was  recurred  to  in  1308.  A 
writ  was  in  that  year  addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  John  de  Brittany, 
for  the  town  of  S.  Botolph;  which  recites,  that  a  complaint  had 
been  made  to  the  king  by  John  Aleyn,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
affirming  that  "  the  bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Bruges  had  forcibly 
seized  a  ship  belonging  to  the  said  John,  called  the  ^  Great  Cogge 
of  St.  Mary  of  Yarmouth,'  being  in  the  port  of  Swyn,  and 
freighted  with  goods  for  Southampton.  That  they  took  possession 
of  this  vessel,  and  detained  it,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said 
John.''  The  writ  states  that  both  the  late  and  the  present  king 
had,  by  special  letters,  often  requested  the  Count  of  Flanders  to 
do  justice  to  the  said  John,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  do. 
The  bailiffs  of  Boston  were,  therefore,  commanded  "  to  cause  the 
goods  of  the  said  tovvia  of  Bruges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town 
of  Sluys,  and  of  other  towns,  to  be  seized  until  the  amount  of 
damages  (llOi^.)  due  to  the  said  John  shall  be  fully  paid  to  him, 
and  complete  compensation  made  for  his  losses."t 

An  unsuccessful  "  free  trade"  experiment  was  made  about  this 
time.  In  1309  a  writ  was  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  the  new 
customs,  stating  that  the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons 
of  the  kingdom,  directed  that  the  collection  of  such  customs 
imposed  upon  cloths,  wines,  and  avoirdupoise  (meaning  such  goods 
as  were  rated  by  weight)  belonging  to  the  "  merchant  strangers," 
should  cease  until  further  directions.  This  writ  is  dated  2 0th  of 
August,  1309,{  from  Stamford,  at  the  parliament  then  held  there. 
The  duties  wqxq  recommenced,  however,  the  next  year,  when  a 
writ,  bearing  date  the  2nd  of  August,  recites  that  "  the  king  had 
ordered  the  suspension  of  these  duties  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  what  advantages  would  result  to  the  king  and  his 
people  in  consequence  thereof.  And  it  now  being  evident  that  no 
advantages  had  ensued,  either  to  the  king  or  people — ^the  prices 
of  wines,  broad-cloths,  &c.,  not  having  become  lower  after  the 
cessation  of  the  duties — the  collectors  are  commanded  to  resume 
the  collection  of  the  suspended  duties."  A  schedule  of  modified 
duties  was,  however,  issued.  In  1317,  the  collectors  of  the  various 
poi*ts  were,  "  on  account  of  the  ordinaiy  revenue,  and  grants  by 
the  clergy  and  community  of  the  kingdom  being  insufficient  to 
meet  the  expences  of  the  war  against  the  Scots,  ordered  to  collect 
additional  taxes  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  broadcloths,  and 
merchandize  of  avoirdupois ;  among  this  latter  class  are  enume- 
rated .spices,  "battery,"  wax,  peltry,  lead,  pewter,  cordowane, 
thread,  iron,  steel,  &c.§     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  duties 

*  Pipe  Eolls,  1299.  f  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.  %  Ibid. 

§  Rot.  Originalium  Abbreviatio,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
VOL.  II.  CO 
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upon  wines  and  "  mercliandize  of  avoirdnpoise/'  are  assessed  acl 
valorem,  that  upon  scarlet  cloth  being  double  that  upon  cloth  of 
other  colours.  The  duty  upon  wine  was  5*.  per  pipe.  An  expla- 
natory note^  which  was  afterwards  issued^  stated  that  the  above 
new  duties  did  not  extend  to  corn^  salt,  cod-fish,  stock-fish,  or  any 
article  of  imported  food."^ 

In  1325,  John  of  Stickneye,  and  John  de  la  Gotere  were 
ordered  by  the  king  "  to  buy  and  provide  in  the  market  of  St. 
Botolph,  ten  thousand  stock-fish  andstey-fish.^^t  The  duties  upon 
leather,  wool,  and  hides  were,  dm-ing  this  reign,  frequently  assigned 
to  the  king's  creditors. 

In  1326,  letters  were  addressed  to  the  bailifis,  &c.,  of  the  towns 
included  in  the  Staple,  directing  them  to  cause  ^^  two  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  burgesses  engaged  in  the  wool,  leather, 
or  tin  trade,  to  appear  at  London,  at  the  house  of  the  Preaching 
Friars,  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  elect  a  Mayor  of  the  Staple."  It 
appears,  from  a  subsequent  entry,  that  John  de  Cherleton,  citizen 
of  London,  was  elected  mayor 4  A  subsidy  of  one-twentieth 
was  levied  in  1327;  this  produced  in  Boston  45/.  13^.  6f^/.;  there- 
fore the  sum  upon  which  it  was  assessed  was  913/.  9^.  5^/.  This 
was  a  considerable  falling  off  from  1205,  when  a  fifteenth  produced 
390/.  7*.  \\(l.  In  1333,  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  produced  only 
73/.  6<?.  8r/.;  the  assessment  then  was  upon  1100/.  A  commission 
was  issued  in  1331  (5  Edward  III.)  to  inquire  respecting  the  fair 
held  at  Boston.  §  Boston  was  evidently  a  place  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  in  1336,  when  a  patent  grant  of  protection 
was  issued  for  a  great  number  of  German  merchants,  and  fourteen 
vessels,  coming  to  the  fair  of  St.  Botolph.  In  this  year  also  two 
members  were  sent  from  Boston  to  the  grand  council  sitting  at 
Westminster.  II  Boston  also  sent  members  to  the  grand  councils 
of  1352  and  1353.  According  to  Mr.  Prynne,  the  object  of  these 
two  latter  councils  was  to  settle  the  staple;  and,  he  observes,  that 
'^  Avrits  were  not  directed  to  petty  boroughs,  but  only  to  the  chief 
cities,  towns,  and  ports  of  trade  in  the  kingdom."^ 

The  public  records  fm'nish  a  very  nearly  complete  list  of  the 
names  of  persons  connected  with  the  customs  and  duties  at  Boston, 
as  "customers,"  "receivers,"  or  "collectors,"  from  1274  to  1336. 
In  1298  a  scale  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  weighing  wool.**  In 
1308  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  of  Boston  extended  to  all  places 
on  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Lynn.ft  There  is  evidence  of  this 
jurisdiction  continuing,  at  least,  until  1332.J| 

Although  the  various  subsidies  which  were  levied  during  the 

*  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  197  and  200. 

f  What  the  fish  called  steyfish  was,  is  not  known. 

%  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444  and  447. 

^  Inquisitionem  post  mortem,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

li  Prynne's  Writs,  p.  4.  ^  Ibid.  p.  102.  **  Orig.  Exchequer. 

•ff  Parliamcntai-y  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  %%  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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period  through  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  commerce 
of  Boston^  pressed  heavily  upon  the  people,  they  did  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  district.  There  is, 
however,  a  short  grant  made  by  the  parliament,  15th  Edward  III. 
(1342),  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  With  a  design  to  encourage  the  wool 
trade,  the  parliament  of  that  year  allowed  30,000  sacks  of  that 
article  to  be  exported  duty  free.  The  proportion  of  this  quantity 
which  fell  to  to  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck  is  thus  stated: — 

Sacks.  Stones,  lbs. 

St.  Botolph's 15      3  3^ 

Skirbeck  2       7  0 

Tofte     2       1  8| 

Freiston    2     11  0 

Butterwick   16  2^ 

Benington     2     23  1 

Leverton  7     19  7 

Leake    4      8  9^ 

AVrangle    3       7  2| 

Total 41       9      6|* 

This  is  certainly  a  very  small  portion  of  30,000  sacks,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck;  but  when  we  go  back  forty- 
five  years,  and  examine  the  taxation  of  the  district  towards  the 
subsidy  of  the  none,  or  ninth,  upon  cattle  and  agricultural  produce, 
25th  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1297),  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  at 
that  time  only  ninety-five  sheep  in  the  nine  parishes  which  then 
did,  as  they  now  do,  constitute  the  Hundi'ed.  This  aggregate 
number  of  ninety-five  sheep,  must  have  increased  twenty-fold 
during  the  forty-five  intervening  years,  to  produce  the  quantity 
of  wool  which  was,  in  1242,  allowed  to  be  exported  duty  free. 

This  state  of  things  is  so  contrary  to  existing  circumstances; 
when,  frequently  in  1853,  a  single  enclosure  contains  more  sheep 
than  constituted  the  entire  flock  of  the  wapentake  in  1297,  that 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  curious  document  from  which  I 
have  derived  the  facts  above  stated,  may  not  be  thought  inapj^ro- 
priate.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wealth  and  conse- 
quence of  the  district,  and  the  present  commerce  of  Boston,  are 
principally  derived  from  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  subject  becomes  a  very  important  one,  and  most  appro- 
priate to  the  present  occasion. 

Begimiing  with  the  horses,  the  subsidy  roll  enumerates  5  in 
Boston,  5  in  Freiston,  3  in  Butterwick,  3  in  Benington,  1  in 
Leverton,  6  in  Leake,  and  5  in  Wrangle,  making  a  total  of  38: 
which  are  valued  at  various  prices  from  Ss.  to  6s.  each. 

There  were  also  9  pack-horses — viz.,  3  in  Skirbeck,  4  in  Tofte, 
and  2  in  Leverton,  valued  at  various  prices  from  3^.  to  6s.  each; 

*  Subsidy  Rolls,  1342.     15  Edwd.  III. 
CO  2 
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agid  2  jcnets  or  small  horses^  1  in  Freiston,  and  1  in  Butterwack, 
valued  at  'ds,  and  3*.  lOd. 

The  oxen  were  55  in  number — viz._,  8  in  Boston,  2  in  Skirbeck, 
4  in  Tofte,  7  in  Freiston,  2  in  Butterwick,  6  in  Benington,  6  in 
Leverton,  14  in  Leake,  and  6  in  Wrangle;  they  were  valued  from 
4a\  to  6*.  Sd.  each. 

Boston  had  5  cows,  Fishtoft  4,  Freiston  6,  Butterwick  2, 
Benington  1,  Leverton  5,  Leake  11,  and  Wrangle  8,  in  all  42: 
valued  at  from  4^e*  to  5^.  each. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  cows  returned  in  Skirbeck; 
there  is,  however,  1  "  hcicellum  cum  ciT7nento"  returned,  which, 
according  to  Du  Cange,  means  a  cow-stall  and  its  stock;  this  is 
valued  at  15.9. 

There  are  15  stirkes  or  young  oxen,  in  the  list,  3  of  which  were 
in  Boston,  1  in  Skirbeck,  1  in  Tofte,  4  in  Freiston,  2  in  Butter- 
wick, 1  in  Leverton,  1  in  Leake,  and  2  in  Wrangle:  these  are 
valued  at  1*.  4<:/.  to  4^. 

There  are  2  heifers  returned  in  Boston,  valued  at  25.  each. 

The  calves  were  7 — viz.,  3  in  Boston,  1  in  Tofte,  2  in  Freiston, 
and  1  in  Butterwick.     They  are  valued  at  1*.  each. 

The  sheep  were  95 — viz.,  26  in  Boston,  10  in  Skirbeck,  4  in 
Freiston,  5  in  Butterwick,  18  in  Leverton,  23  in  Leake,  and  9  in 
Wrangle.     These  were  valued  at  1*.  each. 

The  sows  mth  pigs  were  2  in  Boston,  valued  at  2^.  6^.  and 

Sows  alone  were  valued  at  1*.  to  \s.  Gr?.;  of  these  there  were 
only  3 — viz.,  2  in  Boston,  and  1  in  Skirbeck. 

There  were  1 3  other  swine — viz.,  4  in  Leverton,  and  9  in  Leake, 
valued  at  from  8r7.  to  1*.  each. 

There  was  1  foal  at  Butterwick,  valued  at  1^.,  and  1  stagg  at 
Wi-angle,  valued  at  2*. 

The  hay  and  fodder  in  the  whole  wapontake  was  valued 
at  U,  \s.  \\d. 

The  carts  and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  33  in  number, 
and  were  valued  at  various  prices  from  8c/.  to  Is.  ^d. 

I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  modern  names  to 
the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  are  enumerated. 

The  oats  amounted  to  43  quarters,  which  were  valued  at  from 
Lv.  4//.  to  \s.  6r/.  per  quarter.  Of  these,  15  quarters  were  fiu'nished 
l)y  Boston,  1  by  Skirbeck,  3|  by  Fishtoft,  9  by  Freiston,  2  by 
Butterwick,  \  a  quarter  by  Benington,  4  quarters  by  Leake,  and 
8  by  Wrangle. 

The  stock  of  beans  and  peas  amounted  to  39 ^  quarters;  these 
were  valued  at  2-?.  per  quarter.  Of  these,  Boston  furnished 
6  quarters,  Skirbeck  5,  Tofte  1,  Freis-ton  7,  Butterwick  2,  Bening- 
ton 54,  Leake  6,  Liverton  5,  and  Wrangle  2. 

There  were  61  ^  quarters  returned  of  a  grain  called  mijctillem, 
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or  mixallem,  which  was  valued  at  2*.  6^/.  per  quarter.  Cowell 
■defines  these  words  as  meaning  mixed  grain,  and  what  was  more 
lately  called  maslin.  Of  this  grain,  Boston  returned  11  ^  quarters, 
Skirbeck  7,  Tofte  7,  Freiston  7,  Butterwick  2,  Benington  6, 
Leverton  5,  Leake  10,  and  Wrangle  6. 

Then  there  is  an  evidently  inferior  kind  of  grain,  called  dragiim, 
or  clrage,  of  which  Boston  furnished  2  quarters,  valued  at  2*.  per 
quarter.  This  is  mentioned  by  Cowell  as  a  coarser  sort  of  bread 
com,  "  said  by  some  to  be  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley."  Drag 
is  also  mentioned  by  Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,"  but  without  any  explanation  of  its  quality  and  use. 
There  is  also  a  grain  called  hastudum  and  hastmenim.y  of  which 
11^  quarters  are  returned — viz.,  1  at  Butterwick,  3  J  at  Leverton, 
2  at  Leake,  and  5  at  Wrangle.  This  grain  is  valued  at  ts.  per 
quarter. 

Lastly,  there  were  23  ^  quarters  of  a  grain  c2X[q(S.  frumentum , 
and  valued  at  3^.  per  quarter ;  being  the  highest  value  fixed  upon 
•any  grain.  This  is  most  probably  wheat,  although  the  word  is 
generally  used  to  denote  any  kind  of  bread-corn,  especially  wheat 
and  rye.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
translates  what  is  generally  rendered  wheat  into  the  words 
"frumenty  corn."  If  this  be  not  wheat,  then  there  was  not 
any  wheat  returned  as  the  produce  of  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck, 
in  the  year  1297.  Of  this  species  of  grain  Skirbeck  returned 
1  quarter,  Freiston  5^,  Butterwick  3,  Benington  2,  Leverton  3, 
Leake  6,  and  Wrangle  3. 

There  were  3  fishing  boats  returned  in  Skirbeck,  valued  at  3^. 
each. 

The  value  of  the  live  stock,  the  carriages,  and  the  hay,  fodder, 

and  grain,  was  as  follows  : — 

£    8.  d. 

Boston  11     0  11 

Skirbeck    5  12  8 

Toft,  or  Fishtoft  ; ; 4     2  7 

Freiston     9     8  2 

■     Butterwick 3  17  G 

Benington     4     14 

Leverton  6  15  2 

Leake 13  U  2 

Wrangle    ^ 8    2  6 

Total  value    £66  12    0 

The  property  taxed  was  held  by  45  persons,  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  assessed  was  7/.  85.  \d. 

May  I  hope  that  these  details  will  not  be  considered  tedious  ? 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  commerce  of  Boston  at  that  period, 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  of  importance,  and  suggestive  of  very 
interesting  inquiries.  This  very  year,  when  the  entire  agricultm-al 
produce  and  stock  both  of  cattle  and  implements  were  valued  at 
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only  661.  12s.,  there  were  shipped  from  Boston,  wool,  hides,  and 
leather — all  the  products  of  domestic  and  agricultural  animals — 
which  paid  in  duties  to  the  revenue  at  least  2500^.  It  is  clear 
that  no  portion,  or,  at  most,  a  very  inconsiderable  one,  of  the 
articles  exported,  could  be  furnished  by  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  hundred  of  Kirton  was 
(pro-rata)  more  productive.  The  wool,  leather,  and  hides,  there- 
fore, which  were  shipped  at  Boston,  were  sent  there  from  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  Boston  was  the 
only  shipping  port  between  Hull  to  the  north,  and  Lynn  to  the 
south  ;  and  that  it  possessed  very  superior  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication to  those  of  the  latter  place;  and  that  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Staf- 
ford, Worcester,  Cheshire,  and  the  whole  of  Midland  England, 
from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  western,  would  of  necessity  find  the 
only  vent  for  their  produce  there;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
extent  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  although  its  own  wmiediate 
neiglibourhood  did  little  or  nothing  to  support  it.  Weever  defines 
a  staple  town  to  be  ^^  a  place,  to  which,  by  authority  and  privilege, 
wine,  corn,  and  other  foreign  merchandize  are  conveyed  to  be 
sold ;  or  it  is  a  town  or  city,  whither  the  merchants  of  England, 
by  common  order  or  commandment,  did  carry  their  wool,  lead, 
tin,  or  other  home  produce  for  sale  to  foreign  merchants.-"  Boston 
combined  both  these  characteristics  of  a  staple, — although  not  a 
staple  town  established  by  Royal  mandate,  until  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards, — -being  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  goods 
which  the  foreign  merchants  trading  with  Boston  had  to  dispose 
of;  and  also  of  those  which  the  English  merchants  had  to  offer, 
in  exchange  for  the  foreign  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury 
which  their  own  country  could  not  supply  them  with.  There  are 
abundant  reasons  flowing  from  these  circumstances  to  account  for 
the  early  commercial  importance  of  Boston. 

But  this  is  a  long  digression.  I  will  return  to  my  chronological 
narrative. 

The  staple  of  wool  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Westminster  by 
Edward  I."^  Lincoln,  however,  had  its  mayor  of  the  staple,  and 
the  returns  of  its  market  for  wool  was  second  only  to  those  of 
Westminster.t  In  1352,  Edward  III.  appoints  the  staple  of  wool 
to  be  kept  only  at  Canterbury,  for  the  honour  of  St.  Thomas. 
In  1354,  the  staple  of  wool,  before  kept  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  J 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Exeter,  and 
Bristol.  The  staple  commodities  named  were  wool,  leather,  wool- 
fels,   and   lead.§     To   the   staple   established  at  these   different 

*  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  168.         f  Brooke's  Lincoln,  p.  3.  \  Stowe,  p.  168. 

§  By  the  statute  called  "  Ordinacio  Stapularium,"  lead  was  first  held  to  be  a  staple 
commodity.     See  Frost's  Hull,  p.  90. 
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places^  it  was  directed  that  wool,  &c.  should  be  brought,  and 
weighed  by  the  lawful  standard ;  it  was  then  to  be  sealed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  staple,  and  forwarded  to  the  outpost  for  shipment ; 
where  it  was  again  weighed  by  the  customer  of  such  port.  Boston 
was  the  shipping  port  of  Lincoln  until  1369,  when  the  staple  was 
removed  from  Lincoln  to  Boston.  The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  and  Derby  petitioned,  in  1376,  that  the  staple 
might  be  restored  to  Lincoln ;  but  was  answered,  that  it  should 
continue  at  St.  Botolph's  during  the  king^s  pleasure. 

The  foreign  merchants  trading  with  Boston,  were  those  known 
as  merchants  of  the  steelyard,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Many 
merchants  from  Calais,  Cologne,  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  other  con- 
tinental towns,  had  their  residences  in  Boston  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I. ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  before  the  removal 
of  the  staple  to  Boston,  that  any  company  or  association  of  mer- 
chants was  formed  here.  Camden  calls  the  merchants,  who*  then 
settled  in  Boston,  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
adds,  '^  they  founded  their  gild  or  house-hire." 

Leland  says,  that  "  the  EsterUngs  kept  a  great  house  and  course 
of  merchandize  at  Boston,  until  such  time  that  one  Humphrey 
Littlebury,  merchant  of  Boston,  did  kiU  one  of  the  Esterlings 
there,  about  Edward  IV.^s  days ;  whereupon  arose  much  contro- 
versy, so  that,  at  last,  the  Esterlings  left  their  course  of  mer- 
chandize to  Boston,  and  since  the  town  has  sore  decayed.""^ 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  mentioned  by  Cam- 
den, and  the  Esterlings  of  Leland,  are,  no  doubt,  the  same 
people. 

In  1367,  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths  was  brought  to  sucji 
perfection  in  England,  that  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  any 
foreign  cloth  from  being  brought  into  the  country. f  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.,  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, that  by  the  non-residence  of  the  collectors  and  comptrollers 
in  the  ports  of  Southampton,  Boston,  HuU,  &c.,  and  by  the 
transaction  of  their  business  being  left  to  clerks,  the  king  suffered 
a  loss  of  upwards  of  10,000  marks  annually.  It  was  therefore 
strictly  enjoined  that  those  officers  should  reside  on  the  spot,  and 
discharge  their  duties  in  person.  J 

There  is  very  little  upon  record  respecting  the  trade  of  Boston 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Camden  says,  the 
establishment  of  the  staple  ''  brought  in  great  wealth,"  and  the 
town  most  probably  flourished  as  a  commercial  emporium  until 
the  unfortunate  transaction  alluded  to  by  Leland.  When  the 
latter  wrote  (about  1530),  he  says,  "the  staple  and  the  stiliard 
house  there  yet  remain,  but  the  stiliard  is  little  or  nothing  occu- 

*  Leland's  Itinerary,  vol  viii.  p.  152. 

f  Thomson's  Essay  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  217. 

X  Rotul.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.  p.  439,  and  Frost's  Hull,  p.  91. 
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pied."  The  trade  was  evidently  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  the 
time,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  shortly  after, 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  little  that  remained.  Henry  VIII. _, 
however,  made  amends  to  Boston  for  the  injury  which  he  had 
done  it,  by  raising  the  town  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  borough,  by 
giving  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  by  granting  it  several 
privileges,  as  recorded  in  his  charter  dated  14th  May,  1546,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  trade  of  Boston,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  decline,  and  in  the  year  1554,  (first  of 
Philip  and  Mary,)  the  bridge  and  port  of  Boston  are  stated,  in  the 
words  of  the  grant  then  made,  to  be  ''  in  a  deplorable  state,  and 
causing  great  charges  in  their  daily  reparation."  But  a  still 
further  depression  ensued ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Boston  was  sunk  so  low,  that  means  were  taken  to 
prevent  its  "  utter  ruin,"  by  improving  the  navigation  and  outfall 
seawards.  In  fact,  the  trade  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Boston 
almost  entirely  at  that  time,  as  now,  depended  upon  the  state  of 
the  harbour,  so  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  former  may  be 
gathered  from  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

From  the  preceding  narrative,  it  appears  that  the  commerce  of 
Boston,  which  was,  for  aught  we  know,  a  nullity  at  the  Conquest, 
was,  140  years  afterwards,  in  the  early  part  of  King  John^s  reign, 
of  very  great  importance,  and  only  inferior  to  London  in  respect 
of  the  then  great  staple  commodities  of  trade.  That  seventy-four 
years  after  this  (1279),  it  paid  one-third  more  duty  upon  these 
articles  than  London  did ;  and  that  on  an  average  of  the  ten  suc- 
ceeding years,  it  stood,  in  respect  to  London,  very  nearly  in  the 
r^ation  of  three  to  two.  That  Boston  continued  a  great  com- 
mercial port  and  place  of  business  through  the  remainder  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  That  it 
began  rapidly  to  decline  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued to  decline  throughout  that  and  the  sixteenth  centuries ; 
and  that  towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was,  commercially  speaking,  "a  decayed  and  ruined  port." 
The  history  of  its  rise,  as  well  as  that  of  its  fall,  are  shrouded  in 
mystery,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends ;  at  least  I  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  information  respecting  either.  Good  and  suffi- 
cient causes  for  both  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  general  his- 
torical features  of.  the  periods  in  which  both  occurred,  to  which 
neither  your  time  nor  my  strength  will  allow  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  attend.  My  object  in  this  discourse  has  been  to  treat 
upon  recorded  facts,  without  any  notice  beyond  a  mere  allusion, 
of  the  circumstances  which  most  probably  produced  those  facts, 
and  those  which  flowed  from  them.  I  shall,  in  another  place, 
attempt  to  deduce  the  regular  chain,  of  causes  and  effects,  from 
which  have  proceeded  all  the  commercial  fluctuations  which  Boston 
has  experienced. 
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The  present  prosperity  of  Boston  does  not  depend  upon  such 
varying  and  temporary  causes  as  did  the  high  commercial  position 
which  it  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  treating. 
Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  fens  and  morasses,  the  good  old 
town  is  now  belted  by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
world,  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  covered  with  fields  and 
meadows,  whose  produce  is  scarcely  equalled  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  and  with  pastures  filled  with  oxen  and  sheep  proverbial 
for  their  size  and  excellence.  Instead  of  being  reached,  and  that 
only  at  stated  times,  by  strings  of  pack-horses,  proceeding  slowly 
along  narrow  paved-causeways,  Boston  is  now  connected  with 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  by  railways,  bringing  and  conveying 
news,  commodities,  and  persons,  with  a  speed,  a  regularity,  and  a 
frequency,  which  the  most  romantic  imagination  could  not  have 
anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Where 
one  man  dwelt  300  years  ago,  five  dwell  at  the  present  day.  And 
of  those  not  one  is  a  slave,  a  villein,  or  serf,  as  many  were  during 
the  days  of  Boston^s  early  commercial  prosperity.  We  have  now 
no  Sir  Ralph  Rochford,  of  Fishtoft,  manumitting  Thomas  Ben- 
rige,  of  Benington  and  his  posterity,  from  villeinage  and  servile 
tenm*e,  as  was  the  case  in  1374.  All  m.en  are  free  in  their  per- 
sons and  opinions.  All  are  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well-cared 
for ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  have  little  to  wish  for, 
which  a  continuance  of  the  present  prosperity  of  Boston  and  its 
neighbourhood  will  not  abundantly  afford. 


On  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Vault,  the  Flat  Ceiling,  and 
the  Open  Roof.  A  Paper  read  at  the  General  Meeting, 
held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Boston,  September  10,  1853. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  Honorary  Member. 

Mr.  Garbett*  has  defined  Gothic  architecture  as  "  the  truthful 
elaboration  of  vaulted  structure,''  and  has  called  vaulting  "  the 
final  cause  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  to  which  all  its  members 
subserve,  for  which  everything  else  is  contrived,  and  without 
which  the  whole  apparatus  would  be  aimless  and  unmeaning.'" 

Again,  he  says  :  "  All  the  peculiarities  of  this  style  grew  from 
the  practice  of  constructing  within  buildings  a  vaulted  ceiling  of 
stone,  and  were  solely  adapted  to  a  building  with  such  a  ceiling. 
Consequently,  when  applied  to  a  building  not  so  ceiled,  the  style 
must  either  be  made  useless  and  meaningless,  by  copying  only  its 
forms  without  a  motive,  or  else,  if  correctly  copied  (i.e.,  pre- 
serving the  apparent  motive,  either  externally  or  internally,  or 

*  Kudimentary  Treatise  on  tlie  Principles  of  Design  in  Architectm-e. 
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both),  it  must  then  appear  (either  externally  or  internally,  or 
both)  to  have  a  vaulted  ceiling,  which  it  has  not ;  and,  in  either 
case,  the  whole  must  be  a  lie,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
finials/'* 

I  suspect  that  few  will  go  farther  with  Mr.  Garbett  than  to 
admit,  that  this  is,  though  exaggerated,  yet  a  statement  of  a 
truth — viz.,  that  vaulting  involves  the  highest  elaboration,  the 
extremest  development,  and  the  fullest  application  of  the  several 
members  of  Gothic  structure.  It  instantly  occurs  to  us,  on  read- 
ing his  statements,  that  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
Gothic  buildings  are  not,  and  were  never  intended  to  be,  vaulted  ; 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  no  commendation  of  a  style — that  it  is 
unjust  towards  the  Gothic  especially — to  assert,  that  it  acquires 
truthfulness  and  individuality  only  in  its  highest  efforts.  We 
inwardly  protest  against  calling  all  the  members  of  all  less  pre- 
tending buildings,  aimless  and  unmeaning  ;  or  asserting,  that 
that  architecture  which  has  busied  itself  in  the  production  of  so 
vast  a  majority  of  unvaulted  buildings,  is  only  truthful  so  far  as 
it  is  the  elaboration  of  vaulted  structure.  Nor,  indeed,  are  cases 
wanting,  in  which  all  the  constructive  appliances  of  the  art  are 
tasked  to  the  utmost  in  the  support  of  something  far  different 
from  a  vault.  The  vast  system  of  piers,  buttresses,  cross- springers, 
and  straining-arches,  which  bring  the  whole  weight  of  every  part 
of  the  fabric  to  support  the  spire  of  Salisbury,  can  never  be  called 
unmeaning  ;  nor  can  the  spire  which  they  support  be  denied 
something  of  a  Gothic  character. -|-  And  so  in  their  more  common 
applications :  the  abutments  which  are  sufficient  to  support  a 
framed  timber  roof,  are  not  less  Gothic  in  spirit  and  design, 
because  they  are  slighter,  than  those  which  support  a  vault ;  and 
although  nothing  but  the  requirements  of  a  peculiar  character  of 
vaulting  could  have  developed  those  wide-extending  buttresses 
— which,  by  the  hold  which  they  take  of  the  soil,  seem,  like 
Antaeus,  conscious  of  the  strength  for  their  giant  task  which  they 
derive  from  the  earth — yet  we  might  have  had  the  more  slender 
buttresses  of  our  parish  churches  capped,  and  that,  for  con- 
structive purposes,  with  pinnacles  and  finials ;  and  the  general 
outline  of  our  buildings,  and  all  that  constitutes  style,  as  the 
ornamental  growth  of  structure,  might  as  truthfully,  and  with  as 
adequate  meaning,  have  been  just  what  it  is  now,  though  vault- 
ing had  never  been  invented. 

Something  of  this  objection  Mr.  Garbett  has  anticipated  ;  but 
nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  his  coolness,  when  he  goes  on  from 
the  passage  last  quoted  to  say — "  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  there  are  old  Gothic  buildings  without  vaulted  ceilings  ;''  as 

*  Page  130.  ' 
t  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  towers  of  Canterbury  and  Gloucester  and  their 
supports. 
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if  everyone  did  not  know  that  the  vault,  and  not  the  unvaulted 
ceiling,  is  the  exception,  *'  So,''  he  goes  on,  "  was  there  a  Grecian 
example  of  a  sham  colonnade,  and  an  architrave  built  up  of 
little  stones  f  as  if  the  ODe  example  in  Grecian  architecture  at 
Agrigentum  were  a  fair  parallel  to  the  mass  of  examples  in  all 
Western  Christendom  in  Gothic  architecture.  "  It  is  impossible," 
he  concludes,  "  that  the  taste  of  a  whole  nation  can  ever  be  so 
pure  as  to  allow  no  lies  to  be  perpetrated  by  false  artists  "  but 
equally  impossible,  surely,  that  the  true  spirit  of  a  style,  and  the 
very  conditions  of  its  existence,  should  be  so  utterly  unknown  or 
despised  by  almost  all  its  artificers,  that  only  one  now  and  then, 
and  he  only  in  one  or  two  of  his  works,  rose  above  an  incorrigible 
habit  of  lying  against  constructive  truth  in  every  stone  that  he 
piled,  from  foundation  to  finial. 

But,  now,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     I  admit,  and  even 
assert,  that  there  is  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  the  simplest 
vaulting,  to  which  the  timber  roof  of  much  greater  relative  pre- 
tensions does  not  aspire.     I  grant  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the 
external  supports  of  the  vault,  and  of  the  lofty  gable  and  roof 
beneath  which  it  is  erected  ;  I  glory  in  those  lofty  and  massive 
exteriors  which,  but  for  the  constructive  demands  of  vaulting,  we 
should  never  have  had.  I  feel  that  in  some  of  the  vastest  examples  of 
vaulting  there  is  a  majesty  almost  terrific ;  for  I  have  clambered 
over  the  rock-like  stones  under  which  my  fellows  daily  worship, 
unscathed  and  unafraid,  in  King's  College  Chapel.     Nor  is  all 
this  a  mere  vague  impression  of  beauty  or  of  power  : — the  more 
closely  we  study  the  vault,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that 
it  is  a  signal  triumph  of  practic  and  artistic  skill ;  and  having 
once  mastered  all  the  elements  of  its  beauty,  we  should  hardly 
call  any  unvaulted  Gothic  building  adapted  in  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree  to  the  highest  conceivable  purpose.     But  all  this 
need  not  hinder  us  from  inquiring  at  what  cost  and  sacrifice  this 
crown  of  Gothic  perfection  is  attained.     By  cost  and  sacrifice  I 
do  not  mean  cost  and  sacrifice  of  money,  labour,  materials,  and 
skill,  but  of  space  and  of  general  effect.     Those  huge  buttresses 
and   that  lofty  gable   which  for   generations   past    have,    from 
their  costliness,  forbidden  the  highest  practical  aspirations  to  soar 
higher  than  a  sham  vault,  instead  of  being  set  down  as  loss, 
appear  as  profit  in  my  balance-sheet.     But  I  want  to  state  the 
loss  of  interior   dimensions  involved  in  the  introduction  of  a 
vault,  as  compared  with  a  flat  ceiling  or  an  open  timber  roof — a 
cost  which  may  be  fairly  measured  in  each  case,  so  far  as  it  is 
actual,  by  the  difierence  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior 
elevation.     The  apparent  loss,  in  what  the  eye  misses,  is  not  so 
easily  measured.    With  the  latter,  however,  I  am  most  concerned, 
though,  from  its  being  less  capable  of  numerical  statement,  it  may 
be  less  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
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And  now,  let  us  take  up  our  position  in  two  or  three  parts 
successively  of  one  of  our  most  noble  minsters,  and  estimate  the 
cost  at  which  it  has  purchased  its  vaulting.  You  will  remember 
the  east  end  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  centre,  with  its  lofty 
gable,  is  pierced  with  two  windows,  the  lower  one  *'  the  queen  of 
geometrical  windows,''  as  Mr.  Sharpe  has  happily  termed  it ; 
the  upper  one,  the  most  lofty  and  graceful  gable  window  in 
England.  Now,  there  seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  all  these  parts  should  not  be  reproduced  in  the  interior — 
but  we  stand  in  the  choir  and  look  eastward,  and  the  whole  of 
the  gable,  with  its  window,  is  gone  ;  and  even  the  space  beneath 
is  cut  off  by  the  groin,  just  above  the  arch  of  the  lower  window  : 
that  is,  the  interior  elevation  has  lost  the  whole  space  from  the 
hood  of  the  window  upward. 

So  much  for  the  principal  elevation.  There  is,  however,  the 
side  view  of  the  exterior  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  in- 
terior. Over  the  aisle  roof  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  inside  over 
the  trixbrium,  we  have  the  clerestory  windows  ;  but  here  the  view 
terminates  in  the  interior,  whereas  on  the  outside  we  had  also 
the  whole  of  the  high-pitched  roof.  I  have  said  nothing,  you 
will  observe,  of  the  beauty  of  the  vault,  because  this  is  not  in 
question.  This  is  at  once  admitted  and  asserted.  The  only 
question  just  now  before  us,  is.  What  is  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  is 
obtained  ?  How  much  has  it  cost  ?  Not,  Is  it,  or  is  not,  worth 
the  cost  ? 

And  now,  if  we  climb  to  the  top  of  the  vaulting  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  is  very  generally,  and  in  Lincoln  especially  quite  worth 
while  to  do),  we  recover  all  that  we  before  missed.  We  find 
.the  lofty  gable,  the  beautiful  window  which  adorns  it,  though  in 
this  case  (as  it  was  never  intended  to  be  seen)  without  decorations. 
We  find,  too,  above  us  and  around  us,  space  and  height  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  church.  And  we  involuntarily  ask.  Was  there  no 
way  consistent  with  beauty  and  dignity,  of  retaining  all  this  as  a 
part  of  the  interior  effect  ?  I  am  not  answering  this  question  ;  I 
am  only  saying  that  we  cannot  help  asking  it.  Nor,  indeed,  do 
I  say  that  the  question  will  be  asked,  except  by  the  few  com- 
paratively who  either  by  climbing  into  the  roof,  or  in  some  other 
way,  have  made  themselves  sensible  of  the  difference  between  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  elevations.  Satisfied  with  the  splendour 
of  the  interior,  very  few,  perhaps,  consider  that  they  see  but  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  exterior  promised  them ;  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  that  I  labour  this  part  of  my  paper  the  more,  lest  I 
should  still  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  as  you  have  missed 
nothing  there  is  really  nothing  sacrificed  to  the  vaulting. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  one  is  made  extremely  sensible 
of  the  same  facts.  You  must  all,  I  think,  have  been  struck  with 
something  of  grandeur,  and  especially  of  grandeur  of  height,  in 
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tlie  interior  of  ruined  churches.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  almost 
invariably  the  roofs  have  perished,  and  so  we  have  the  whole  ele- 
vation thrown  into  the  interior.  Tintern,  when  it  was  groined, 
lost  nearly  as  much  in  proportion  to  its  height  as  Lincoln :  it 
lost  thirty  out  of  ninety-eight  feet,  or  nearly  one-third.  But  now 
to  stand  under  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  to  look  upon  nave, 
choir  and  transept  thrown  open  to  the  very  gables,  is  a  sight 
unparalleled  in  magnificence  in  the  kingdom. 

The  truth  is  that  the  vault  gives  more  to  the  exterior,  where 
it  is  not  seen,  than  to  the  interior,  where  it  is  seen ;  and  if 
this  were  its  object,  or  if  the  interior  were  for  the  sake  of  the 
exterior,  instead  of  the  reverse,  no  end  was  ever  more  nobly 
answered.  To  the  exterior  the  vault  gives  a  noble  gable,  and 
buttresses  of  vast  projection  and  mass,  and  capped  with  lofty 
pinnacles.  It  throws  the  cross-springers  over  the  aisles,  and 
to  the  aisles  themselves  gives  a  massiveness  which  they  would  not 
else  obtain.  It  exalts  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  whole  fabric ; 
but  from  one  half,  and  that  the  most  essential  half,  i.  e.,  the 
inside — it  takes  away  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  actual 
dimensions,  and,  as  we  shall  find  by  and  bye,  a  still  greater  share 
of  its  aiJi')arent  height  and  extent. 

It  may  be  worth  inquiring — How  far  was  the  vault  originally 
adopted  with  a  full  perception  of  the  loss  which  it  involved  ? 

The  whole  career  of  the  unmixed  Norman  style  was  run  before 
any  span  greater  than  that  of  the  aisles  of  our  large  churches  was 
vaulted.  The  central  space  was  first  covered  with  a  timber  roof 
of  high  pitch  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  always  intended  to  be  finished 
with  a  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  panelled  ceiling,  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  clerestory.  The  vaulting  of  the  aisle  involved  no  loss  of  space, 
for  the  aisle  v^^as  of  two  stories,  both  of  practical  use  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  church,  and  the  crown  of  the  vault  was  also 
the  floor  of  the  triforium.  You  will  find  this  arrangement  in  the 
choirs  of  Peterborough,  Gloucester,  and  Durham,  and  perhaps  in 
every  large  Norman  church  which  retains  its  original  structure. 

Vaulting,  then,  had  hitherto  cost  nothing ;  but  the  flat  panelled 
ceiling  had  actually  cost  nearly  as  much  as  vaulting  afterwards 
did.  Moreover,  I  suspect  that  the  flat  ceiling  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  reconciling  men  to  the  loss  which  the  vault  would  occasion. 
Indeed,  in  effective,  though  not  in  actual  space,  the  vault  was 
even  a  gain  ;  for  nothing  can  well  look  so  little  or  so  low  as  a  flat 
ceiling.  When  men  had  once  persuaded  themselves  that  such  a 
covering  was  more  worthy  of  the  sacred  edifice  than  the  very 
rudest  barn  roof  left  open,  it  was  a  mighty  step  in  advance,  in 
point  of  taste,  to  prefer  the  noble  form  of  the  vault,  though  at  a 
little  actual  sacrifice  of  space. 

Now,  of  real  stone  vaulting  in  these  our  days  I  have  no  fear, 
but  of  real  flat  ceilings  I  am  much  afraid  ;  and  if  I  speak  some- 
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what  feelingly,  let  me  plead  the  fact  that  my  own  church  is 
covered  with  such  a  monstrosity,  for  the  perpetration  of  which  a 
builder  was  actually  brought  from  London.  I  will  therefore 
discuss  the  merits  of  flat  ceilings  before  I  proceed.  What  they 
take  from  the  interior  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  needs  only  to 
be  stated.  They  simply  cut  off  the  gable.  Now,  as  every  roof 
was  open  before  it  was  ceiled,  one  does  wonder  that  the  attempt 
of  making  the  open  timbers  themselves  ornamental,  and  so  pre- 
serving the  effect  of  the  roof  to  the  interior,  was  not  suggested 
earlier.  Take  about  the  rudest  instance  we  can  well  conceive — 
the  north  transept  of  Winchester.  At  present  it  is  open,  the 
ceiling  either  having  perished  or  never  having  been  supplied. 
Now,  many  persons  whose  judgment  I  much  respect  would  ceil 
it,  because  the  Normans  would  have  ceiled  it ;  and  in  so  doing 
they  would  cut  out  the  rose  window  from  the  interior,  besides 
lowering  the  general  effect  by  giving  us  a  flat  surface,  without  a 
single  line  to  break  it,  instead  of  a  pointed  mass  of  gradually 
deepening  shadow,  broken  by  countless  forms  and  lines  of  light, 
brightening  as  gradually  as  the  shade  darkens.  In  the  one  there 
is  not  an  atom  of  variety,  either  of  form  or  of  light ;  for  as  two 
fio-ures  only  do  not  make  a  group,  so  two  surfaces  only,  and  two 
liohts  or  shadows  only,  do  not  make  variety.  But  in  the  other 
there  is  every  conceivable  degree  of  light  and  shadow,  contrasted 
in  every  possible  way,  and  playing  upon  masses  of  endless  variety 
of  shape  and  mass  and  direction. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked,  how  came  the  Normans  to  introduce 
the  ceiling  as  a  finish  and  an  ornament,  if  it  is  so  destructive  of 
space,  so  fatal  to  beauty,  and  not  only  poor  itself  but  the  cause  of 
poverty  wherever  it  is  found  ?  The  truth  is,  that  men  not  only 
love  to  be  pleased,  but  that  they  love  to  know  why  they  are 
pleased ;  and  that  they  will  always  choose  that  of  which  they 
understand  the  beauty,  in  preference  to  that  of  which  the  beauty, 
though  of  a  higher  kind,  is  a  mystery  to  them.  Now  the  beauty 
of  colour  is  much  more  readily  understood  than  the  beauty  of 
light  and  shade,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  the  beauty 
of  form.  The  ceiling  was  painted  in  gorgeous  colours,  and  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  flatness  and  uniformity  of  light,  its  colours 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage — I  mean,  to  those  who  as  yet 
had  sought  effect,  if  in  harmony  at  all,  in  harmony  of  contrast, 
and  not  in  harmony  of  tone.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  people  in 
their  first  feehng  after  the  beautiful  in  art :  Canadian  moccassins, 
Chinese  paintings,  Indian  shawls,  Turkey  carpets,  and  the  roof 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  alike  witness  to  the  truth  of  this. 
Nay,  after  having  found  the  higher  beauties  of  form  and  shadow, 
a  half-civihzed  people  overlay  them  for  a  long  while  with  the 
lower  and  lowering  beauty  of  positive  colour.  Fancy  the  ferment 
which   an   irruptio^  of  Academicians,  armed   with   paint   and 
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brushes,  would  have  excited  among  the  statuary  and  carving  in 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  exquisite  fruit  and  flowers  with 
which  Mr.  Rodgers  encircled  some  of  his  cabinet  work  would 
have  shrunk  as  from  a  November  blast,  though  a  second  Baptist 
(if  we  had  one)  threatened  to  colour  them  to  the  very  life.  The 
Drunken  Fawn  would  have  been  sobered  at  once,  if  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  himself  had  appeared  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the 
roseate  dews  of  Baroccio ;  and  the  little  boy  would  have  taken  his 
finger  out  of  his  eye,  and  laughed  outright,  when  he  saw  his  drum 
decorated  with  the  royal  arms  by  one  as  great  as  Eastlake,  or 
Titian  himself,  in  his  own  department — the  illuminator  of  such 
equipments  for  her  Majesty's  service.  I  doubt  whether  the 
mediaeval  court  itself  could  have  maintained  its  wonted  repose 
under  such  an  onslaught.  And  why?  Because  even  here  there 
was  often  a  beauty  of  form  and  composition  higher  than  that  of 
colour,  and  which  the  addition  of  colour  would  have  lowered  :* 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  the  real  beauty  of  Gothic  art,  in  its 
perfection,  would  not  have  been  attained. 

But  I  fear  this  will  appear  a  digression,  though  I  confess  it  is 
not  so  in  my  own  mind ;  for  nothing  but  the  preference  for 
colour  over  form  and  tone  could  have  made  the  Normans 
underceil  their  roofs  as  a  matter  of  ornaTiient  They  might 
have  done  it  for  oomfort,  or  any  other  use,  but  not  for  beauty. 
An  axiom  of  Mr.  Garbett's  (and  I  quote  him  here,  as  I  might  do 
in  a  hundred  other  cases,  with  thanks  and  perfect  approval),  that 
the  eye  takes  cognizance  of  lines  and  not  of  surfaces,  would 
have  saved  us  always,  and  ought  to  save  us  hereafter  for  ever, 
from  flat  ceilings,  except  in  warehouses  or  in  apartments  of  mere 
ordinary  and  domestic  use.  The  Normans  were  wrong  in  erect- 
ing them ;  and  we,  unless  we  may  set  archaeology  before  ante- 
cedent principles  of  art,  which  the  Normans  would  have  followed 
had  they  known  them,  ought  never  to  supply  them  even  to 
Norman  fabrics  where  they  may  have  been  omitted,  or  from 
which,  haply,  they  have  perished. f 

*  The  authority  of  ancient  classical  art  is  sometimes  adduced  in  behalf  of  colour 
applied  to  statuary.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  learning  on  this  subject,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Origen  (quoted  from  Trench  "  On  the  Parables")  seems  to  indicate  a 
distinction  between  high  and  more  ordinary  art  in  this  respect :  "  The  likenesses 
which  are  given  in  pictures  and  statues  are  not  perfect  resemblances  of  those  things 
for  whose  sake  they  are  made — but,  for  instance,  the  image  which  is  painted  in  wax 
on  a  plain  surface  of  wood,  contains  a  resemblance  of  the  superficies  and  colours,  but 
does  not  also  preserve  the  depressions  and  prominences,  but  only  a  representation 
of  them — Avhile  a  statue,  again,  seeks  to  preserve  the  likeness  which  consists  in 
prominences  and  depressions,  but  not  as  well  that  which  is  in  colours — but  should 
the  statue  be  in  wax,  it  seeks  to  retain  both." 

f  Not  so  bad  as  the  flat  ceiling,  but  with  so  great  a  participation  in  its  faults  that 
it  may  most  conveniently  be  dismissed  with  it,  is  the  panelled  cradle  roof.  The 
panelling  of  the  cradle  roof  reduces  a  very  pleasing  form  of  open  roof  nearly  to  the 
level  of  a  simply  carved  ceiling,  but  with  this  advantage,  that  as  its  form  is  angular, 
it  presents  more  of  those  lines  of  which  the  eye  takes  cognizance,  and  catches  the 
light  on  a  more  varied  surface,  but  the  angles  are  so  great  that  their  effect  in  these 
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And  now,  having  discussed  the  flat  ceiling,  we  return  to  the 
vault,  which  was  introduced,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  ceiling  was 
its  only  rival.  Though,  however,  it  superseded  so  great  a 
deformity,  the  introduction  of  the  vault  was  rather  a  matter  of 
utility  than  of  taste.  From  various  causes  into  which  we  need 
not  enter,  the  Norman  churches  were  extremely  liable  to  suffer 
from  fire,  and  the  huge  timber  roofs  were  sure  to  intensify  the 
evil.  Very  early  in  the  Transition  period,  therefore,  stone  vault- 
ing was  introduced.  I  need  not  describe  the  mechanical  process 
of  vaulting,  since  I  am  only  concerned  at  present  with  its  effect 
on  the  beauty  of  the  fabric  ;  I  may,  however,  observe,  that  there 
were  variations  in  the  way  in  which  the  vault  was  attached  to 
the  fabric,  even  while  it  retained  very  nearly  its  original  sim- 
plicity of  construction.  It  usually  sprung  from  the  top  of  the 
triforium,  but  sometimes,  as  at  Gloucester,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  triforium ;  sometimes,  as  at  Lincoln,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  triforium ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Chichester,  from  a  little 
above  the  base  of  the  clerestory.  Fortunately,  the  Norman 
fabric,  vnth  its  noble  triforium — -a  feature  which  it  handed  down 
but  little  impaired  to  the  two  next  styles — is  as  well  able  to 
afford  a  vault,  both  in  actual  height  and  in  the  perspective  effect 
of  its  interior,  as  can  well  be  conceived  ;  for  the  distinct  develop- 
ment of  the  triforium  renders  the  interior  perspective  compara- 
tively independent  of  the  clerestory,  which  is  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  vault,  as  generally  managed,  in  a  perspective 
view.  This  is  rendered  extremely  manifest  by  the  most  unsatis- 
factory effect  when  a  low  triforium  and  clerestory  are  vaulted, 
as  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  establish  what  I  have  said,  by  an 
examination  of  one  or  two  churches  in  each  of  the  earlier  styles, 
Norman,  Transition,  Early  English  and  Geometrical:  and  a 
statement  in  figures,  as  nearly  correct  as  I  can  obtain  them  from 
such  elevations  and  sections  as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  of  the 
portion  of  the  elevation  which  has  been  sacrified  to  the  vault. 

Of  Norman  churches  which  have  been  vaulted  in  the  Transition 
period,  Durham  is  the  most  remarkable  example.  Here  the 
whole  height  of  the  nave  to  the  ridge-piece  of  the  timber 
roof  is  97  feet,  of  which  the  vault  takes  up  25,  reducing  the 
actual  interior  height  to  the  ridge-rib  of  the  vault  to  72  feet.  In 
this  case  the  vault  springs  from  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the 
triforium,  and  the  clerestory  is  in  consequence  almost  lost  in  the 
perspective  view.      Of   the  retrochoir  of   Canterbury,  the  only 

respects  is  as  small  as  possible.  The  nave  of  Ely  has  such  a  roof  without  the 
panelling,  though,  from  the  unornamented  surface  of  the  timbers,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  be  panelled.  Let  us  hope  it  never  will  be  panelled. 
Where  there  is  a  law  of  nature  against  his  design,  even  Alan  of  Walsi'ngham  ought 
not  to  prevail  for  its  completion. 
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vaulted  Transition  building  of  which  I  have  an  elevation,  the 
vault  takes  up  24  out  of  85  feet.  A  great  number  of  churches 
of  this  style  seem  to  have  been  without  a  triforium,  and  un- 
vaulted;  such  were  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  and  Build  was.  In  the 
next  style,  Salisbury  is  in  total  height  about  96  feet,  of  which 
the  vault  occupies  about  30;  here  the  vault  springs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  clerestory.  Rivaulx  lost  28  feet  out  of  90. 
Tintem,  and  the  angel  choir  of  Lincoln,  are  of  the  Geometrical 
period,  and  I  have  already  mentioned  them.  I  may  conclude 
this  rapid  review  of  examples,  by  remarking  that  in  the  latest 
building,  the  loss  is  still  as  great  as  ever  it  was,  and  indeed  even 
greater ;  for  Lincoln  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
all,  except  indeed  one  which  is  still  later,  so  far  as  the  vault  is 
concerned,  for  Tewkesbury  has  sacrificed  more  than  any  other 
church  to  a  decorated  vault. 

There  is  but  one  great  example  that  I  can  call  to  mind  of  an 
early  church  which  seems  to  have  been  neither  vaulted  nor  ceiled. 
To  this  I  refer  as  a  triumphant  argument  in  behalf  of  my  present 
position.  It  is  the  choir  of  Whitby  which  was  certainly  not  vaulted, 
and  as  certainly  not  ceiled,  and  which  I  think  must  have  had  an 
open  timber  roof  of  high  pitch :  for  the  triplet  in  the  gable  is 
finished  within  as  well  as  without,  with  the  dogtooth,  so  that  it 
was  almost  certainly  intended  to  be  seen  on  both  sides.  Look  at 
the  east  elevations,  exterior  and  interior,  and  you  see  that  nothing 
is  lost  in  the  latter,  whereas  a  flat  ceiling  would  have  blotted  out 
the  upper  lancets;  and  a  vault  would,  besides  this,  have  deprived 
us  of  the  tops  of  the  two  outer  lights  of  the  second  trijDlet. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  vault  found  the  readier  admission 
because  its  only  rival  was  the  flat  ceiling.  With  the  Decorated 
period  came  in  open  roofs,  of  which  the  design  and  finish  show 
that  they  were  themselves  accounted  worthy  to  be  retained  as 
ornamental.  The  vault  had  now  a  more  formidable  rival,  and 
became  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  its  position.  In 
dignity,  in  ideal  perfection,  it  stood  all  unrivalled ;  its  weak  point 
was  that  it  occupied  an  unreasonable  space,  and  concealed  other 
beauties.  Henceforward,  to  economize  space  in  the  clerestory,  a 
more  obtuse  arch  was  employed ;  to  raise  the  middle  rib  at  the 
centre,  the  ridge  ribs  of  the  tranverse  vaults  were  arched,  and  a 
highly  complicated  system  of  groining  melted  down  the  whole 
vault  into  a  surface  rather  undulating  than  broken  into  cavernous 
hollows.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  at  Norwich; 
the  noble  nave  is  Norman,  but  the  vault,  which  is  Perpendicular, 
springs  from  the  middle  of  the  clerestory  (that  is  some  15  or 
20  feet  higher  up  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  preceding 
styles),  and  rises  in  the  centre  far  into  the  region  of  the  timber 
roof:  and  with  a  little  contrivance,  by  which  the  transverse  vault 
of  the  first  bay  rises  still  higher  than  the  rest;  the  west  window, 
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wliicli  goes  well  up  into  the  gable,  is  cleared ;  thus  the  interior  and 
exterior  elevations  nearly  coincide.  This,  like  several  vaults  of 
the  same  and  of  the  preceding  style,  is  intersected  by  numerous 
groining  ribs,  which  form  another  feature  (though,  I  suspect,  in 
this  case  an  unconscious  one)  of  rivalry  with  the  open  roof;  for 
here,  as  in  the  timber  roof,  we  have  a  substitution  of  those  lines 
of  which  the  eye  takes  cognizance,  for  those  surfaces  which  it 
does  but  imperfectly  appreciate.  This  principle  is  carried  out  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  fan  vaulting  of  the  latest  Perpendicular,  the 
numerous  groining  ribs  of  which  only  want  a  depth  of  shadow 
to  relieve  them,  to  equal  the  timber  roof  in  that  respect. 

There  are,  besides,  a  few  (but  they  are  very  few)  conscious 
vnnitations  of  timber  roofs,  in  which  some  of  the  groinings  are 
made  to  stand  out  free  from  the  vault,  as  the  braces  stand  out 
free  from  the  beams  of  a  timber  roof  Such  we  find  in  the 
chancel  of  S.  Mary's  Warwick,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
Westminster,  and  on  a  very  small  scale  in  the  little  vestibule  to 
the  Berkeley  Chapel  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  A  still  more  direct 
imitation  of  the  timber  roof  occurs  in  the  aisles  of  the  same 
cathedral,  where  the  cross-springers  which  serve  to  throw  a  portion 
of  the  weight  of  the  choir  roof  upon  the  aisles,  are  made  to  stand 
out  free,  like  beams  and  braces,  against  the  shadow  of  the  vaulting 
above  them. 

One  other  kind  of  vaulting  (if  vaulting  it  can  be  called),  I 
must  mention,  lest  I  should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it ;  that  is, 
the  imitation  vault  of  wood.  This  occurs  at  York  and  at 
Winchester ;  in  each  case  with  something  of  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  adopted  sometimes  in  modern 
buildings,  that  is,  with  less  loss  of  space,  material,  and  weight, 
than  the  stone  vault  involves.  At  Selby  the  very  same  space  is 
occupied  by  a  wooden  vault  that  would  have  been  by  a  stone  one, 
so  that  here  it  has  nothing  to  plead;  and  in  the  nave  of  the 
magnificent  church  in  this  town  (Boston)  the  wooden  vault 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  clerestory,  and  occupies  22  feet  of 
height,  which  can  ill  be  spared.*  Of  the  fan  vaulting,  and  other 
Late  Perpendicular  vaulting,  which  is  associated  with  a  low 
gable,  I  say  nothing,  because  while  I  freely  admit  that  very  little 
space  is  sacrificed  to  it,  I  feel  that  what  was  best  worth  preserving 
was  already  gone.  If  the  flat  roof,  masked  with  a  parapet,  is 
once  admitted,  I  care  not  wherewithal  the  interior  is  finished, 

*  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  roof  of  Boston  was  originally  an  open  timber  roof, 
for  painted  shields  still  remain,  between  the  vault  and  the  upper  roof,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  visible.  It  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  the  present  upper 
roof  is  not  the  original  open  roof  intended  to  be  seen,  for  it  is  wholly  without  deco- 
ration, the  timbers  not  even  being  moulded.  '  It  was  probably  set  up  at  the  same 
time  with  the  present  vault,  and  both  were  the  result  of  necessary  repairs.  It  would 
be  a  most  happy  event  if  the  vault  should  be  replaced  by  another  open  roof,  appro- 
priately decorated. 
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provided  only  that  it  is  not  sham.    Even  from  the  latest  Perpen- 
dicular we  exact  reality. 

A  question  occurs  whether  vaulting,  I  mean  real  vaulting, 
and  with  a  high  gable,  which  alone  seems  worth  retaining, 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  a  less  loss  of  space.  The  diffi- 
culty consists  in  the  top  of  the  vault  being  necessarily  on  a 
level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  top  of  the  clerestory,  because  it  is 
at  that  level  that  the  ridge  ribs  of  the  side  vaults  must  inter- 
sect the  ridge  rib  of  the  longitudinal  vault.  Now,  if  each  bay 
of  the  clerestory  had  its  own  gable,  forming  a  transept  to  the 
length  of  the  roof,  this  would  obviously  give  the  means  of  making 
the  clerestory  as  high  as  the  facade,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  a  slight 
curve  in  the  ridge  rib  of  the  side  vaults  would  bring  them  to  a 
level  with  the  apex  of  the  principal  gable.  As  for  the  effect  to 
the  eye  of  so  many  gables,  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  there  is  a 
constructive  use  in  the  arrangement,  this  is  so  great  a  point 
towards  beauty,  that  a  little  artistic  skill  would  probably  effect 
the  rest.  The  mechanical  difficulty  would,  I  presume,  be  to  give 
sufficient  weight  to  such  abutments  as  would  harmonize  with 
this  plan :  but  the  aisles  may  be  converted  into  external  supports 
by  the  connexion  of  their  vaulting  with  the  clerestory  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  with  their  own  buttresses;  and  cross- 
springers  would  of  course  be  added  over  the  aisle  roof.  And, 
besides  this,  the  use  of  nicely-calculated  hollow  bricks  would 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  vault  very  materially. 

Another  method  of  vaulting  without  loss  of  space,  which 
occurs  to  me  as  possible  with  the  use  of  such  light  materials 
(though  I  suppose  it  could  only  be  applied  otherwise  over  very 
narrow  spaces),  is  that  solid  arched  roof,  supported  within  by 
ribs  rising  from  the  ground,  or  from  low  down  in  the  wall,  and 
ending  under  the  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  shallow  arches. 
Such  a  roof  as  this  we  have  in  the  Treasury  of  Merton  College, 
and  in  the  porches  of  Barnack,  Corby,  and  several  other  churches. 
The  projecting  arched  ribs  are  a  very  important  element  in  the 
effect  of  these  vaults,  giving  them  what  they  would  otherwise 
want,  lines  as  well  as  surfaces,  and  the  relief  of  lights  and  shadows. 
With  one  little  addition,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  porch  of  a 
church  in  Oxfordshire,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  these  ribs 
would  almost  equal  the  effect  of  the  trusses  of  a  timber  roof. 
The  groining  ribs  might  have  a  kind  of  tracery  and  cusping 
introduced  beneath  them,  and  forming  straining  arches,  to  increase 
their  power  of  resistance,  as  well  as  their  decorative  effect. 

I  have  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  far  less  sacrifice  of  space 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  open  timber  roof  Some  space,  of 
course,  every  roof  must  occupy,  but  it  is  plain  that  with  what- 
ever modification  of  its  several  parts,  the  open  timber  roof  leaves 
the  eye  at  liberty  to  travel  to  the  very  point  of  the  roof,  and 
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through  every  part  of  the  intervening  space.  Whether  we  tnrn 
east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the  exterior  elevation  is  nearly  repeated 
in  the  interior.  And  whereas  in  the  vault  the  wider  the  space 
to  be  covered,  the  more  was  sacrificed  to  the  roof,  here  the  wider 
the  space  to  be  covered  the  more  is  gained  by  the  roof :  for  in 
both  cases  the  top  of  the  wall  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  the 
vault  springs,  and /rom  which  the  timber  roof  springs;  and  the 
wider  the  span  the  lower  the  spring  of  the  arch,  the  wider  the 
base  the  higher  the  point  of  the  roof;  so  that  here  the  lower 
proportion  gains,  as  it  lost  height  in  the  vault. 

AH  this  requires  no  process  of  reasoning,  and  is  therefore  barely 
stated.  But  T  have  to  add,  what  is  as  much  of  the  substance  of 
my  paper,  but  cannot  be  so  simply  asserted — that  not  only  does 
the  timber  roof  give  more  space  absolutely,  but  that  it  does  so 
with  the  great  advantage  of  making  the  most  of  what  it  gives  to 
the  eye.  Whatever  its  technical  varieties,  the  effect  of  the  timber 
roof  is  not  such  as  to  proclaim  an  abruj)t  limitation  of  the  space 
covered,  as  in  vaulting ;  but  such  as  to  suggest  its  extension,  even 
beyond  its  actual  limits.  In  vaulting,  tlie  lights  and  shadows 
are  equally  massed,  and  perfectly  defined.  There  is  no  effect  of 
a  dark  ground  on  which  divers  objects  are  relieved,  at  first 
strongly,  and  by  and  by  more  dimly,  until  they  are  at  last  rather 
blended  with  the  shadow  than  abruptly  terminated.  There  is 
none  of  the  suggestive  gloom  which  dwells  behind  the  beams  and 
posts  and  braces;  and  of  that  obscurity,  blending  light  and 
shadow,  till  one  sees  no  end  of  either,  which  retii'es  into  the  point 
of  every  open  roof,  from  the  simplest  bam  roof  to  the  glorious 
examples  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  churches. 

Again,  the  vault  has  no  foreground,  middle  distance,  or  distance; 
the  open  roof  has  all;  and  it  is  in  these,  not  in  actual  extent, 
that  the  effect  of  space  resides.  No  one  should  know  this  better 
than  an  ecclesiologist  among  the  Holland  churches.  In  a  dead 
flat,  as  it  is  aptly  called,  everything  seems  equally  near  to  every- 
thing else.  One  sees  towers  dotted  about  upon  the  fens,  with 
nothing  larger  than  wheatsheaves  i^and  of  these  you  may  certainly 
be  proud)  to  break  the  foreground  or  the  middle  distance;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  all  seem  equally  near;  and  one  is  surprised 
to  hear  that  one  is  two,  another  four,  and  others  five  and  six 
miles  off:  or  one  points  to  a  church  that  seems  but  two  fields 
off,  and  asks  the  distance,  and  is  vexed,  if  weary,  to  find  that  it 
is  two  miles.  Like  another  celebrated  paradox,  solvitur  am- 
bulando,  two  good  miles  one  trudges  on,  and  is  there  at  last. 
And  now  look  at  another  kind  of  landscape;  how  the  tender  light 
on  the  distant  church  tower  throws  back  the  grey  of  the  yet 
more  distant  hills;  and  how  the  green  of  the  trees,  if  green  it 
can  be  called  which  has  imbibed  a  strong  dose  of  lake  from  the 
atmosphere,  thrusts  back  the  tower  in  its  turn ;  then  comes  the 
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warm  ochre  of  a  rock  or  sand  bank,  adding  another  half  mile  to 
the  distance  of  all  beyond;  while  the  bright  light  and  decided 
colours  on  the  group  of  figures  on  the  road  in  the  foreground, 
tell  with  magical  eifect  on  the  apparent  space  of  the  whole.  Or 
again — for  I  will  not  fail  of  my  object  for  lack  of  illustration — 
in  the  timber  roof  the  beams  and  braces  stand  like  so  many 
figures  going  back  farther  and  farther  into  the  recesses  of  a  cave, 
the  depth  of  which  we  measure,  not  by  their  actual  distance,  but 
by  their  obscurity  gi'adually  increasing,  until  the  last  is  but  just 
discerned,  whereas  the  vault  receives  its  highest  and  best 
defined  light  against  the  very  deepest  of  its  recesses,  like  a  grotto 
which  is  at  once  pervaded  by  the  light  and  penetrated  by  the 
eye.  In  short,  all  the  optical  conditions  which  most  suggest 
depth  and  distance,  are  wholly  absent  from  the  flat  ceiling,  and  are 
comparatively  lost  in  the  vault,  but  appear  in  great  perfection  in 
the  open  timber  roof. 

And  now,  if  I  may  venture  to  sum  up  the  points  which  I  hope 
I  have  made  manifest,  allowing  that  the  vaulted  roof  demands, 
and  even  tasks  to  the  uttermost,  the  highest  resources  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  that  in  dignity  and  ideal  perfection  it  is  all 
alone ;  allowing  that  it  has  given  majesty  to  the  exterior  as 
well  as  the  interior,  and  indeed  to  the  exterior  even  in  a  dispro- 
portionate degree ;  allowing  all  this,  yet  when  we  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  vault,  we  find  that  it  does,  both  actually  to  a  great 
extent,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  aiyparenily,  trench  upon  the 
limits  of  the  space  which  it  covers ;  whereas  the  timber  roof  occu- 
pies less  room,  one  might  almost  say  no  room  at  all,  and  to  the 
eye  and  imagination,  rather  amplifies  than  limits  the  space  over 
which  it  is  earned. 

The  actual  height  occupied  by  the  vault  is,  perhaps,  on  an 
average,  about  thirty  feet,  which  is  certainly  more  than  most 
buildings,  even  of  a  very  high  order,  can  afford  to  lose.  Those 
that  can  afford  it  are,  indeed,  of  the  very  highest  class ;  but  they 
must  be  opulent  in  all  the  indications  of  gTandeur,  or  it  is  extra- 
vagance to  interpose  a  vault  between  the  eye  and  the  actual  roof, 
and  to  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the  clerestory  in  a  perspective 
view.  Westminster  Abbey,  still  .100  feet  in  height,  though 
vaulted,  is  all  the  grander  for  its  vault ;  but  a  low  building  also 
loses  its  thirty  feet,  or  sometimes  more,  as,  for  instance,  Lincoln, 
which  loses  forty-two  feet ;  and  because  Westminster  is  grand 
with  a  vault,  Lincoln,  which  is  reduced  from  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet  to  sixty-eight,  is  not  necessarily  the  grander  for  being  vaulted. 

I  shall  be  asked — To  what  practical  purpose  is  this  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  vaulting— rea^  vaulting 
— being  applied  improperly ;  though  I  do  trust  that  we  may  some 
of  us  live  to  see  such  cathedr?Js  erected  in  some  of  our  large 
towns  as  ought  to  be  vaulted.     But  though  I  am  not  afraid  of 
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seeing  real  vaulting,  I  am  afraid  of  seeing  sham  vaulting,  whicli 
can  only  be  adopted  (as,  I  believe,  it  was  partly  at  least  at 
York)  from  a  false  estimate  of  the  abstract  beauty  of  form  in  the 
vault,  without  any  respect  to  its  real  use,*  and  to  the  dignity  of 
its  necessary  adjuncts.  Sham  vaulting  of  wood  requires  no  addi- 
tional abutments,  and  may  rise  very  nearly  to  the  point  of  the 
gable ;  but  it  represents  that  which  does  require  abutments,  and 
must  occupy  a  certain  space.  It  must,  therefore,  be  either  a 
terror  or  a  laughing-stock  to  those  who  know  what  vaulting  is. 
I  remember  a  remarkable  instance.  The  roof  of  S.  John's  Church, 
Edinburgh  (which  is  very  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  its  day),  is  an  imitation  of  a  fan  vault.  Of 
course  it  is  without  any  of  those  abutments  which  would  be  neces- 
sary were  the  vault  real.  This,  however,  is  a  light  matter ;  not 
so  the  painting  of  the  supposed  pendents,  as  if  they  were  built  up 
of  stone,  resting  on — nothing  If 

Now  it  is  against  a  notion  that  vaulting  is  the  best  roof,  the  best 
absolutely,  so  much  the  best,  that  it  is  better  to  have  even  a  sham 
vault  than  an  honest  open  roof ;  it  is  against  such  a  notion  which 
gave  rise  to  this  luckless  imitation  that  I  would  contend  :  it  is  in 
opposition  to  such  a  notion  that  I  vindicate  a  high  place  for  the 
timber  roof,  honest,  and  pretending  to  nothing  but  what  it  is;  and 
assert  that  it  is  best  where  the  real  vault  cannot  be  had,  with  all  its 
esssential  concomitants,  and  with  an  excess  of  actual  height, 
which  can  afford  to  lose  a  large  portion  of  the  interior.  I  want 
to  make  you  feel,  or  rather  to  give  the  reasons  why  you  do  feel 
already,  that  the  timber  roof,  in  its  right  place,  is  worthy  of  all 
honour,  and  has  its  peculiar  perfections,  which  entitle  it  to  stand 
unabashed  before  its  more  august  rival. 

*  I  may  revert,  en  passant,  to  the  purpose  for  which  stone  vaulting  was  adopted — 
i.  e.,  as  a  safeguard  against  fire  ;  and  York  is  a  painful  instance  of  the  inefficiency 
of  a  roof  of  wood  and  plaster. 

f  The  vault  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  is  marked  by  a  similar  defect,  arising  from 
the  affectation  of  a  structure  which  does  not,  and  indeed  could  not  exist.  The  larger 
apparent  pendents  are  really  what  those  in  S.  John's  Church  are  made  to  appear, 
vaulting  conoids,  built  of  separate  stones  from  the  point  upwards ;  but  instead  of 
resting  on  nothing,  they  do  really  rest  on  arched  ribs,  whose  office  is  studiously 
concealed  by  their  decoration.  If  they  really  were  what  they  are  made  to  feign 
themselves,  the  vault  could  not  remain  suspended  for  an  instant.  (See  Mr,  Garbett's 
description  of  this  roof) 
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On  a  Copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  found  at  Swynsliedy 
in  Hunting donsliire.  Read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Bedfordsliire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
October  16,  1850.  By  William  Aiuy,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Keysoe,  and  Rector  of  Swynshed. 

I  HAVE  to-day  laid  upon  the  table,  for  your  inspection,  a  weather- 
stained  and  faded  document,  which  may,  nevertheless,  possess  an 
interest  for  those  who,  in  studying  the  history  of  this  country, 
can  perceive  with  thankfulness  the  hand  of  Providence  shielding 
our  beloved  Church  amidst  the  perils  which  have  beset  her  when 
the  land  has  been  distracted  and  torn  by  the  convulsions  of  civil 
strife,  and  bearing  her  in  safety  through  the  savage  assaults  of 
her  most  powerful  enemies;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
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of  the  original  copies  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant — the 
most  skilfully  devised  and  fiercest  attack  which  was  ever  made 
upon  the  Church  of  England — by  which  the  whole  nation  was 
solemnly  bound  to  the  destruction  of  that  Church.  ,  It  needs  not 
now  to  be  said  how  utterly  this  "  cunning  device  of  men"  failed, 
and  that  the  Church  emerged  from  the  fiery  persecution  not  only 
unscathed,  but  ten-fold  stronger  and  more  firmly  rooted  than 
before. 

A  brief  history  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  the 
Covenant,  and  of  the  effects  which  followed  its  promulgation, 
may  perhaps  help  to  invest  the  document  which  I  exhibit  Vvdth 
some  little  interest  in  your  eyes. 

It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  great  Kebellion 
of  this  kingdom,  that,  throughout  the  manifold  troubles  of  that 
period,  treason  and  error  in  religion  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
first  who  took  up  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign  were  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  had  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
Liturgy,  which  Charles  sought  to  bestow  upon  the  Scottish 
Church  as  a  boon  of  inestimable  value,  but  which  they  denounced 
as  an  attempt  "  to  gag  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  history  of  the 
opposition  which  was  excited  to  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  of  the 
attack  upon  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Edinburgh  while  engaged  in 
Divine  Service  in  the  High  Church,  and  of  the  subsequent  mani- 
festations of  popular  violence  towards  all  the  bishops,  is  w^ell 
known.  It  was  from  this  wretched  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
Scottish  rabble  that  many  persons  of  much  higher  rank  received 
an  impulse,  which,  under  the  plea  of  religion,  led  them  into  open 
rebellion.  They  constituted  themselves  into  a  government  in 
the  name  of  the  Nobility,  Lairds,  Clergy,  and  Burgesses,  and 
elected  from  among  themselves  a  Council  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  w^ho  met  the  proclamations  issued  by  the 
King  and  the  Lords  of  Council  for  Scotland  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  v/ith  counter-proclamations,  as  if  their 
authority  had  equal  claim  upon  the  obedience  of  the  peoj)le.  One 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  call  a  general  assembly,  at  which  they 
summoned  the  bishops  to  appear  before  them;  and  upon  their 
non-appearance,  passed  upon  them  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. They  then  bound  themselves,  by  subscribing  a  covenant, 
to  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  which  they  considered,  or  pre- 
tended to  consider,  as  one  of  the  main  limbs  of  Popery  that  had 
been  left  unlopped  at  the  Reformation.  This  was  the  celebrated 
deed  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Covenant, 
but  which  they  themselves  denominated  their  Confession  of 
Faith.  In  relation  to  our  present  subject  I  have  nothing  farther 
to  do  with  this,  than  refer  to  it  as  the  material  from  which,  five 
years  afterwards  (this  having  been  subscribed  in  1638),  the 
solemn  League   and  Covenant  was  constructed  by  the  English 
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Parliament ;  and  I  would  only  remark  that  its  character  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  a  fierce  and  coarse  invective 
against  Popery  and  Prelacy,  possessing  little  of  either  the  tone  of 
piety  or  the  dignity  of  language  which  characterize  the  League 
and  Covenant  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  original  document, 
as  signed  by  the  Scotch  lords  and  principal  persons  of  that 
kingdom,  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  first  step  towards  a  Covenant  in  England  was  taken  in 
1641 ;  when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pym,  the  House  of  Commons 
adopted  a  Protestation,  "  to  maintain  and  defend  the  true 
reformed  Protestant  religion  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  against  all  Popery  and  Popish  innovations 
\vithin  this  realm,  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine.^^  This  resolution 
(setting  aside  the  imprudence  of  entering  into  an  uncalled-for 
voluntary  engagement)  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  it  met  with 
little  opposition ;  the  well  affected,  who  justly  feared  an  alteration 
of  the  government  of  the  Church,  were  pleased  with  the  adoption 
of  a  pledge,  which,  taken  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  would 
bind  its  framers  against  any  attempt  of  that  nature ;  the  malig- 
nant were  "  abundantly  gratified^'  as  Clarendon  expresses  it, 
"with  having  an  oath  of  their  own  making  to  entangle  the 
people  (so  like  a  covenant  by  which  such  admirable  things  had 
been  compassed  by  their  neighbours),  and  upon  which  they  would 
make  what  gloss  they  pleased  when  they  had  occasion. ^^  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Protestation  was  taken  by  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  and,  with  only  two  exceptions,  by  the  Lords, 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  compel  all  subjects  to  do  the  same. 

The  opportunity  of  making  a  "  gloss ^^  upon  the  original  Pro- 
testation was  not  long  deferred.  Within  two  days  after  its  adop- 
tion, objections  were  raised  by  some  persons  that  the  words  of  the 
Protestation  might  engage  them  "to  the  defence  of  Bishops, 
which  in  their  conscience  they  could  not  do  -,''  and  accordingly, 
the  compliant  Parliament  immediately  passed  this  order — that 
"  Wliereas  some  doubts  have  been  raised  by  several  persons  out 
of  this  House  concerning  the  meaning  of  these  words  contained  in 
the  Protestation  lately  made  by  the  members  of  this  house  (viz., 
the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  against  all  Popery  and  Popish  innovations  within 
this  realm,  contrary  to  the  same  doctrine) ;  this  House  doth  declare, 
that  by  those  words  was  and  is  meant,  only  the  public  doctrine 
professed  in  the  said  Church,  so  far  as  it  is  opposite  to  Popery 
and  Popish  innovations ;  and  that  the  said  words  are  not  to  be 
extended  to  the  maintaining  of  any  form  of  worship,  discipline, 
or  government,  nor  of  any  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  said  Church 
of  England.^^  With  this  interpretation  attached,  were  the  people 
of  England  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  the  Protes- 
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tation.  I  do  not  find  it  recorded  that  any  violent  opposition  was 
made  to  it  by  any  body  of  men ;  which,  considering  the  repug- 
nance afterwards  shown  to  the  Covenant_,  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  they  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  take  it  in  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  unfettered 
by  the  after-interpretation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Of  the  influence  which  this  proceeding  had  upon  succeeding 
events,  and  the  effects  indirectly  produced  by  it — the  execution  of 
Strafford,  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  bitter  and  unrelenting  hostility  displayed  towards  Archbishop 
Laud,  which  terminated  only  with  his  murder — these  must  be 
passed  over ;  and  we  must  refer  only  to  that  towards  which  it  had 
a  more  direct  tendency — the  League  and  Covenant. 

In  July,  1643,  the  Parliamentarian  Army  having  met  with 
various  reverses,  a  committee  from  both  houses  was  despatched 
into  Scotland  "  to  desire  their  brethren  of  that  kingdom  presently 
to  advance  with  an  army  for  their  relief.'^  An  assembly  of  the 
Kirk,  and  a  convention  of  the  estates,  had  been  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  king^s  authority;  and  a  committee  of  these  was 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  "  to 
make  such  conclusions  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  advance 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms." 

The  terms  upon  which  the  Scotch  were  willing  to  comply  with 
this  application  for  assistance  were,  that  "  a  Covenant  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  the  utter  extirpation 
of  prelacy,"  and  that  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  paid  to  them  at  Edinburgh  before  they  di-ew  their 
army  into  England ;  and  the  consent  to  these  terms  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Parliament  was  readily  given.  A  covenant 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  the  two  committees,  entitled,  "  A 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  reformation  and  defence  of  reli- 
gion, the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 
This  immediately  received  the  approbation  of  the  convention  of 
estates,  and  was  forthwith  despatched  to  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, where  its  reception  was  all  that  its  framers  could  desire ; 
indeed,  the  eagerness  displayed  to  take  the  Covenant  was  much 
greater  than  that  to  pay  the  100,000^. ;  but  although  this  caused 
some  diflficulty,  both  points  were  in  due  time  arranged. 

The  Parliament,  however,  before  taking  the  Covenant,  had  the 
modesty  to  refer  it  to  the  '^Assembly  of  godly  and  learned  divines," 
whom  they  had  convoked  at  Westminster  as  a  religious  synod, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy. 
There  was  little  delay  here.  Two  days  sufiiced  for  them  to  return 
it  to  the  Parliament  with  their  full  approbation,  and  a  few  hours 
was  sufficient  to  pass  it  through  both  Houses.  On  the  25th 
September,   1643,  the  Covenant  was  taken  by  the  members  of 
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both  Houses  of  Parliament  mth  gi-eat  solemnity,  and  an  order 
made  that  all  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  should  be  required 
to  take  it_,  and  that  such  ministers  as  refused  should  be  reported  to 
Parliament  as  malignants,  and  proceeded  against  accordingly  : 
for  it  was  against  the  clergy  and  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship 
that  the  Covenant  was  levelled. 

The  Covenant  was  skilfully  framed.  There  is,  indeed,  no  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  its  main  object,  for  the  second  clause  ex- 
pressly pledges  those  who  take  it  to  the  extirpation  of  prelacy ; 
but  a  deep  tone  of  piety  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  professions 
of  loyalty  are  so  strong,  that  it  might  well  deceive  many  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  its  promoters.  The  preamble  states  that  the  parties 
to  it,  "living  by  the  providence  of  God  under  one  king,  and 
being  of  one  reformed  religion,  having  before  their  eyes  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's 
majesty  and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and 
peace  of  the  kingdoms,"  have  "  resolved  and  determined  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  and  solemn  league  and  covenant,  wherein  we  all 
subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up 
to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear.''  Then  follows  the  first  clause, 
which  is  a  general  declaration  for  the  preservation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  second  clause,  which  is,  indeed,  the  whole  pith  of  the 
Covenant — the  only  definite  and  practical  resolution  amidst  a  mass 
of  indefinite  professions — must  be  given  entire  :  "  That  we  shall, 
without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery, 
prelacy  (that  is,  church-government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their 
chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  arch- 
deacons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  ofiicers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  what- 
soever shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and 
thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues ;  and  that  the 
Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

The  third  clause  is  appropriated  to  professions  of  loyalty  :  "We 
shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  constancy,  endeavour 
....  to  preserve  and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person  and 
authority ;  that  the  world  may  bear  witness,  with  our  consciences, 
of  our  loyalty  ;  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to 
diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness."  The  his- 
tory of  the  next  five  years  tells  us  how  this  solemn  vow  was 
observed ! 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  clauses  are  a  pledge  to  punish  all 
opposers  of  the  Covenant,  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  by  all  means  to  promote  the  objects  for  which 
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the  league  was  framed^  '^  against  all  lets  and  impediments  what- 
soever." 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause  :  as  it 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  historical  events  connected  with  the 
Covenant,  I  cannot  quote  it  here ;  but  I  would  refer  you  to  Cla- 
rendon or  Rush  worth,  and  recommend  its  perusal  as  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  uninspired  composition  (granting  its  sincerity) 
which  can  be  met  with  out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
is  a  humble  confession  of  sin  and  un worthiness  ;  a  solemn  vow  of 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals ;  and  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  His  blessing,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  "  And  this  Covenant 
we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall 
answer  at  that  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed." 

After  this  solemn  attestation  to  an  instrument  overflowing  with 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  and  religious  zeal,  it  seems 
almost  like  a  crime  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  its  promoters ;  and 
yet  there  is  little  alternative  open  to  us.  Reading  the  Covenant 
with  the  interpretation  afforded  by  the  history  of  a  few  succeeding 
years,  we  can  come  only  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  in  its 
entireness  it  was  a  lie,  or  that  it  established  a  new  vocabulary  of 
the  English  language.  The  "  reformation  and  defence  of  religion" 
for  which  it  was  formed,  consisted  only  of  the  most  barbarous 
persecution  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  it, — of  the  most  revolting 
desecration  of  the  time-hallowed  structures  which  pious  men  had 
raised  to  God's  glory, — and  of  profane  and  impious  mockery  of 
the  holy  sacraments  of  Christ's  Church.  The  ^^  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  king,"  which  it  professed  to  seek,  meant  but  his 
murder.  ''  The  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms"  implied  the  long 
continuance  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  throughout  the  period  of 
the  great  Rebellion,  when  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbour,  and  none  could  say  that  his  life  was  his  own.  The 
piety  of  the  Covenant  was  hypocrisy,  its  loyalty  was  treason. 
The  broad  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  it  was  a  party  "  dodge" 
for  the  most  wicked  of  political  purposes. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  pledge  as  this  could 
be  entered  into  without  some  opposition :  and  in  anticipation  of 
such  being  the  case.  Parliament  directed  that  an  "  Exhortation  to 
the  taking  of  the  Covenant"  should  be  drawm  up  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  which  was  accordingly  done.  This  extraordinary 
document,  viewed  as  a  sober  and  serious  argument  for  wrong 
against  right,  is  unequalled;  and  leaves  far  behind  the  most 
Jesuitical  casuistry  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  I  will  give  one  or 
two  specimens  of  its  mode  of  reasoning. 

^'  If  it  be  said" — I  quote  now  from  the  Exliortation — "  If  it  be 
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said  the  extirpation  of  Prelacy  is  new  and  unwarrantable,  this 
will  appear  to  all  impartial  understandings,  though  new,  to  be 
not  only  warrantable  but  necessary;  if  they  consider  (to  omit 
what  some  say,  that  this  government,  i.e.,  church-government  by 
archbishops  and  bishops,  was  never  formally  established  by  any 
laws  of  this  kingdom  at  all)  that  the  very  life  and  soul  thereof  is 
already  taken  from  it  by  an  act  passed  this  present  Parliament, 
so  as  (like  JezebePs  carcase,  of  which  no  more  was  left  but  the 
feet  and  the  skull  and  the  palms  of  the  hands)  nothing  of  juris- 
diction remains  but  what  is  precarious  in  them,  and  voluntar}^  in 
those  who  submit  unto  them."  So  that,  by  this  wondrous  piece 
of  reasoning,  the  commission  of  one  act  of  wickedness  is  a  com- 
plete justification  of  the  long  train  of  crimes  which  inevitably 
spring  from  it.  Let  me  again  quote  from  the  Exhortation  : 
"  And  as  for  those  clergymen  who  pretend  that  they,  above  all 
others,  cannot  covenant  to  extirpate  that  government,  because 
they  have  (as  they  say)  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  obey  the  bishops 
in  licifis  et  honestis;  they  can  tell,  if  they  please,  that  they  that 
have  sworn  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  are  not  thereby  pro- 
hibited from  endeavom-ing  by  all  lawful  means  the  abolition  of 
those  laws,  when  they  prove  inconvenient  or  mischievous." 

Such  is  Puritanical  special  pleading,  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  an  oath  which  militated  against  their  party  interest  was  of 
no  obligation.  And  as  '^  the  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  pur- 
poses," the  scruple  which  some  would  entertain  on  account  of  the 
Covenant  being  imposed  without  the  king's  consent  is  thus 
met : — '^  Thus  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  drew  all  the  people  into  a 
Covenant  v»dthout  any  special  permission  from  the  Persian 
monarchs  (who  were  then  their  sovereigns)  so  to  do,  albeit  they 
were  not  free  subjects,  but  vassals."  And  the  people  are  exhorted 
to  join  the  Scotch  in  this  Covenant  "  as  sometimes  the  men  of 
Israel  did  with  the  men  of  Judah,  at  the  invitation  of  Hezekiah." 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
promulgation  of  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant :  let  us  now 
briefly  look  at  some  of  the  results  which  followed.  We  saw  that 
it  was  to  be  applied  as  a  test  of  the  '^  malignancy"  (as  the  rebels 
denominated  ^^  loyalty")  of  the  clergy :  and  the  effect  was  all 
which  the  most  bitter  of  its  promoters  could  have  desired.  Seven 
THOUSAND  of  the  beneficed  clergy  refused  the  Covenant,  and  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  choosing  rather  t6  wander  through  the 
land  distressed  and  persecuted,  and  even  to  die  of  want,  than  to 
hold  their  preferment  by  the  violation  of  their  oath,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  conscience.  "  So  faithful,"  says  Soutliey,  "  were 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  worst  of  times."  Their  places 
were  filled  up  from  among  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  Troopers, 
artizans,  persons  most  mifitted  by  their  habits  of  life  and  their  want 
of  education,  were  thrust  into  the  sacred  office  :  no  qualification  was 
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needed  but  hatred  to  the  Church_,  and  hostility  to  the  king :  and 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  granted  as  the  rewards  of  fanaticism 
and  party  violence. 

But  the  persecution  of  the  loyal  clergy  did  not  end  with  the 
mere  expulsion  of  them  from  their  livings.  The  Puritanical 
party  appear  to  have  been  amazed  at  the  vast  number  who,  with 
utter  destitution  before  them  as  the  consequence,  could  remain 
faithful  to  their  oaths ;  and  they  feared  that  sympathy  would  be 
excited  for  men  who  suffered  so  severely  only  for  conscience  sake. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  assign  other  reasons  for  their  ex- 
pulsion. Accordingly,  the  vilest  calumnies  were  laid  to  their 
charge  :  the  intruded  ministers  were  instructed  to  denounce  them 
from  their  own  pulpits  as  lazy,  idle,  ignorant  curates,  enemies  to 
godliness,  and  overrun  with  the  foulest  and  grossest  immoralities : 
and,  as  the  poison  worked  throughout  the  country,  the  miseries 
of  ruin  and  starvation  which  had  befallen  them  were  aggravated 
by  the  burthen  of  these  lying  charges.  Hear  what  the  old 
chronicler  of  the  sufferings  of  the  clergy  says :  "  They  not  only 
suffered  in  their  spirituals,  but  in  their  temporals  likewise  :  being 
as  well  by  the  ordinances  and  committees  of  the  times,  as  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  rebel  army,  stripped  of  every  penny  that  could  be 
discovered,  and  sent  with  their  miserable  families  to  beg  or 
starve ;  they  not  only  suffered  in  their  estates,  but  in  their  per- 
sons :  some  thousands  of  them  being  at  one  time  or  other  either 
in  custody  or  imprisoned,  and  that  too  by  a  new  and  barbarous 
invention,  in  the  ships  under  decks :  nor  were  they  treated  in 
those  prisons  with  the  common  methods  of  oppression,  but  thrust 
into  dungeons,  and  otherwise  ill-used,  or  forced  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  those  extraordinary  acts  of  cruelty  with  such  sums  as 
did  effectually  ruin  them :  yea,  there  was  once  a  project  on  foot 
to  sell  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  (several  Doctors  in 
Divinity  and  Masters  of  Colleges)  to  the  Turks  for  slaves  ;  and  a 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  that  horrid  purpose :  nor  are 
there  wanting  several  instances  of  such  as  were  murdered ;  some 
by  a  pretended  sword  of  justice,  and  others  by  the  more  common 
and  ordinary  barbarities  of  the  times." 

The  '^  new  and  barbarous  invention"  referred  to  in  this  passage 
is  more  fully  described  by  another  author  in  these  words : — 
"  They  were  put  under  hatches  where  the  decks  were  so  low  that 
they  could  not  stand  upright,  and  yet  were  denied  stools  to  sit 
on,  or  so  much  as  a  burthen  of  straw  to  lie  on ;  .  .  .  .  and  that 
they  might  stifle  one  another,  having  no  more  breath  than  what 
they  sucked  from  one  another's  mouths,  most  maliciously  and 
certainly  to  a  murtherous  intent,  they  stopped  up  all  the  small 
auger-holes  and  all  other  inlets  which  might  relieve  them  with 
fresh  air.  An  act  of  such  horrid  barbarism  that  no  age,  no 
story,  no  rebellion  can  parallel." 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  fiendish  persecution.     I 
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wish,  for  the  honour  of  our  county,  there  was  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  among  the  seven  thousand  faithful  a  fair  pro- 
portion came  from  our  parishes.  But  Bedfordshire  was  not  a 
loyal  county  :  Clarendon  says  that  the  king  had  not  a  visible  party, 
nor  a  single  fixed  quarter,  in  it ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  which 
associated  to  oppose  him.  Of  the  names  of  the  ejected  clergy 
which  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion,  only  ten  are  connected 
with  Bedfordshire ;  doubtless,  we  would  trust,  there  were  many 
more,  whose  faithfulness  is  remembered  in  Heaven  though  their 
names  are  forgotten  on  earth.  Of  these  ten  the  first  was  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  John  Hacket,  a  name  to  be  venerated  as 
long  as  the  Church  of  England  endures :  the  same  who,  having 
survived  the  fiiry  of  persecution,  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
from  his  own  means  rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  that  glorious 
cathedral,  which  the  savage  malice  of  fanatics  and  rebels  had 
destroyed.  Let  me  record  the  names  of  the  remaining  nine. 
They  were, — Giles  Thorne,  Rector  of  S.  Cuthbert's;  Theodore 
Crowley,  Rector  of  S.  John^s;  and  John  Bradshaw,  Vicar  of  S. 
Paul's;  in  the  town  of  Bedford.  Edward  Martin,  Rector  of 
Houghton  Conquest;  Robert  Bayne,  Rector  of  Little  Barford; 
John  Warren,  Vicar  of  Melchburne  ;  John  Pocklington,  Rector 
of  Yelden  ;  Francis  Walsal,  Rector  of  Sandy ;  and  the  Incumbent 
of  Chalgrave,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  Honour 
be  to  their  memory. 

This  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Covenant  has  been  given  in 
connexion  with,  and  as  in  some  measure  explanatory  of,  the  copy  of 
the  Covenant  which  I  exhibit  to  the  meeting  to-day.  There  was, 
I  believe,  a  copy  required  from  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  sub- 
scribed by  the  grown-up  population ;  but  although  the  number 
was  so  great,  I  have  never  heard  of  but  two  others  besides  the 
present.  Many  may  undoubtedly  have  perished;  but  I  should 
think  that  if  our  parish  chests  were  searched,  many  might  still 
be  found  to  exist.  The  copy  which  I  exhibit  to-day  is  from  the 
parish  of  Swynshed,  an  isolated  portion  of  Huntingdonshire, 
situate  wholly  within  this  county ;  a  parish  which  has  probably 
undergone  as  little  alteration  within  the  two  last  centuries  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  present  population  is  about  270,  while  the 
number  of  signatures  to  the  Covenant  is  fifty-one,  which  corre- 
sponds as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  present  number  of  males 
above  the  age  of  eighteen.  Of  these  fifty-one,  twenty-eight  have 
written  their  own  names,  which  furnishes  another  correspondence 
with  the  present  state  of  the  parish ;  the  remaining  twenty-three 
have  made  their  marks.  Several  of  the  names  still  exist  in  the 
parish,  and  of  the  rest,  several  are  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. I  may  here  state  that  the  ''  Protestation"  also,  which 
I  mentioned  as  being  the  precursor  of  the  Covenant,  exists  in  the 
parish  of  Swynshed,  having  been  written  and  subscribed  on  one 
of  the  parchment  leaves  of  the  parish  register. 
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The  discovery  of  the  document,  after  it  had  lain  concealed  for 
(probably)  nearly  two  hundred  years,  is  curious.  In  1846,  I 
found  the  roof  of  the  rectory  (a  house  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  it  entirely.  Not  to  mention  other  curiosities  (such 
as  dried  rats,  skeletons  of  cats,  and  a  portion  of  the  original  open 
chimney  of  the  house,  nine  feet  square,  and  built  of  clay)  I  found 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  springing  of  one  of  the  principal  rafters 
from  the  wall-plate,  a  small  coil  of  parchment,  one  end  of  which, 
from  the  rain  having  penetrated  through  the  roof,  had  perished ; 
the  rest,  which  was  protected  by  the  rafter,  was,  as  you  may  see, 
in  good  preservation,  and  the  writing  upon  it  perfectly  legible. 
This  was  the  Solemn  Vow  and  Covenant  of  the  little  parish  of 
Swynshed.  I  have  surrounded  it  with  a  frame  made  from  the 
rafter  which  so  long  sheltered  it ;  and  on  another  piece  of  parch- 
ment have  restored  the  missing  words,  so  that  the  document  may 
be  read  without  interruption  to  the  meaning.  It  will  now,  in  its 
third  century,  be  raised  to  greater  honour  than  it  ever  attained 
in  its  younger  days ;  for  the  relic  has  been  accepted  by  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  and  it  will  hereafter  take  its  place 
in  the  noble  library  of  that  Society  by  the  side  of  the  original 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Scottish  Lords. 

The  history  of  its  concealment  is  told  by  a  glance  at  the  first 
signature,  "  Thomas  Whitehand,  Minister."^  Poor  old  man  ! 
His  handwi'iting  appears  in  the  parish-register  several  years  before 
he  was  appointed  to  the  living,  so  that  he  was  probably  curate  to 
the  aged  incumbent  who  preceded  him  :  and  as  the  same  records 
show  that  each  year  added  to  the  race  of  Whitehands,  he  might 
feel  it  his  interest  to  conform  his  principles  to  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  the  patron  of  the  living.  Like  the  noted  Vicar  of 
Bray  (only  that  we  must  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the  first  instead 
of  the  second  Charles), 

"  In  good  King  Charles'  golden  days, 
AMien  loyalty  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  high  churchman  he  was, 
And  so  he  got  preferment." 

In  1639,  he  became  Rector  of  Swynshed,  subscribed  the  Articles, 
vowed  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  swore  canonical 
obedience  to  his  bishop.  But  the  waters  of  the  state  were  already 
becoming  troubled,  and  each  year  m^ade  it  more  difficult  to  steer 
his  little  vessel  clear  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  which  surrounded 
him.  The  loyal  earl,  his  patron,  was  very  old  :  the  loyalty  of  the 
heir  to  the  title  was  not  quite  so  certain :  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Whitehanded  stock  continued  to  be  multiplied;  and  in  1641, 
as  his  handwriting  in  the  parish  register  still  bears  witness,  he 

*  The  facsimile  in  the  illustration  is  taken  from  his  subscription  to  the  Artichis^ 
at  reading  himself  into  the  benefice. 
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swallowed  the  Protestation  of  the  Parliament^  and  digested  the 
explanation  attached  to  it,  which  threw  overboard  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1642_,  his  patron  died,  and  his  course  became 
clearer.  There  was  now  no  doubt  of  the  side  which  the  new  Earl 
of  Manchester  would  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  both  in 
religion  and  politics ;  as  General  of  the  Associated  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, and  Commander  of  the  Parliamentary  Forces,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  of  the  time.  The  easy  Thomas  Whitehand 
desired  only  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  little 
retired  parish,  and  he  was  in  no  uncertainty,  and  probably  felt  as 
little  hesitation,  in  adapting  his  conduct  to  the  principles  of  his 
powerful  patron.  His  first  love  must  be  abandoned  :  he  threw  to 
the  winds  his  allegiance  to  the  Church, — ^'^  forgot  his  vows,  his 
faith  forswore,^^  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1644,  signed  the  Cove- 
nant for  the  extirpation  of  that  Church.  He  secured  his  sixteen 
years  of  ease ;  for  though  there  are  troubles  enough  in  the  king- 
dom at  large,  yet  they  penetrate  not  to  the  quiet  little  village  in 
Huntingdonshire.  Now,  however,  times  have  again  changed : 
the  year  1660  has  arrived.  The  Protector  is  dead;  the  master- 
spirit of  those  evil  days  has  departed.  The  feeble  and  short-lived 
effort  of  the  son  to  fill  his  father's  place  has  failed.  The  royal 
family  are  restored,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  is  deputed  by  the 
House  of  Peers  to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  retm-n  to  his 
capital.  The  great  man  has  made  a  change  of  opinions,  surely 
the  humble  man  may  follow.  Let  us  trust  he  had  before  followed 
him  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  But  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  is  approaching:  all  the  clergy  who,  by  the  24th 
of  August,  1662,  have  not  renoimced  the  Covenant,  must  relin- 
quish their  livings ;  but  this  causes  no  uneasiness  to  poor  Thomas 
Whitehand.  His  duty  is  now  clear  both  to  Church  and  king; 
and  he  vows, 

"  For  in  my  faith  and  loyalty 
I  never  more  will  falter, 
And  Charles  my  lawful  king  shall  be, 
Until  the  times  do  alter." 

He  renounces  the  Covenant,  one  may  hope,  with  more  satisfaction 
than  he  took  it ;  but  still  he  has  an  eye  to  the  future.  He  has 
seen  strange  changes  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  he  may  live  to 
see  more.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  that  unfortunate  Cove- 
nant which  he  signed  would  be  better  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  an 
uncomfortable  witness  rising  up  against  him.  Shall  he  destroy 
it?  No  :  times  may  again  change,  as  they  have  changed  before, 
and  then  perhaps  it  might  be  useful  were  he  able  to  produce  it. 
It  shall  be  kept  safe,  but  out  of  sight.  At  night  he  will  conceal 
it.     When  the  old  rectory  is  still,  and 

"  All  his  household  are  at  rest, 
Each  one  sleeping  iu  his  bed," 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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he  sets   about  his  task.     In  his  low-roofed  chamber   stands    a 
rude  oaken  table,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  stool,  the  grey-haired 
old  man  timidly  'yet  cautiously  ascends.     In  the  corner  of  the 
ceilino*  he  works    a   small  hole    through   the    thin   stratum  of 
clay  and  reeds,  coils  up  the  Covenant,  and  thrusts  it  through. 
He  has  provided  a  handful  of  moistened  clay,  and  with  this  he 
re-fills  the  hole,  and  descends  from  his  work.     His  task  is  com- 
pleted;   there    may   the    Covenant  rest  safely  till  he  shaU  see 
another  change.     Poor  old  man  !  he  saw  indeed  another  change, 
but  it  was  one  in  which  we  may  hope  his  trust  was  in  a  better 
covenant.     Four  years   afterwards,  on  the  Feast  of  St.   James, 
1666,  while  the  cannon  was  thundering  along  our  coast  in  that 
victory  which  left  England  undoubted  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the 
fleet  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  was  retreating,  with  crowded 
canvas,  before  the  prowess  of  Albemarle  and  Rupert,  the  body  of 
the  old  Hector   of  Swynshed  was  laid  in  his  quiet  churchyard. 
Peace  to  his  memory  !    We  may  mourn  over, — we  may  pity, — but 
let  us  not  judge  him.     He  was  not  indeed  one  of  the   seven 
THOUSAND  faithful ;  but  who  dare  say,  until  trials  and  persecutions 
come,  what  they  themselves  shall  be  able  to  endure  ? 


On  the  Brmdical  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  A  Paper  read 
at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Northamptonshire  Archaeological  and  Archi- 
tectural Societies,  held  at  Banbury,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of 
May,  1853.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Williams,  Vicar  of  Kempston, 
Bedfordshire. 

In  attempting  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  principal  Druidical 
remains  in  this  island — those  early  monuments  of  man's  labour — 
as  they  are  anterior  to  all  certain  history,  either  of  our  own  or 
other  countries,  we  must  be  content  with  those  evidences  which 
we  can  gather  from  the  mythology  of  other  countries,  and  those 
traditions  which  still  linger  around  those  venerable  circles. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  lay 
before  the  Society  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  origin 
of  that  mythology  which  spread  itself  in  early  ages  so  widely, 
and  which  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  Druidical  rites  and 
worship,  of  which  those  gigantic  monuments,  the  offspring  of 
their  peculiar  faith,  are  the  object,  at  this  distant  period  of  the 
world^s  history,  of  wonder  and  research. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  accounts  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus,^"  that  the  islands  of  Britain 

*  See  Major  Wilford's  paper  on  "  The  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,"  Asiatic  Ke- 
searches,  vol.  xi. 
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and  Ireland  were  knowTi  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  that  the 
Brahmins  of  India  came  originally  from  the  west,  and  brought 
their  religion  thence  with  them.  In  a  map  containing  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  old  continent,  in  use  among  the  Hindus, 
Britain  is  called  the  White  Island,  or  in  Sanscrit  Sweta-^Saila,  or 
the  White  Cliffs :  the  same,  you  will  observe,  as  the  Xevkt]  werpa 
of  Homer, — which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Sanscrit, — who 
places  the  country  he  describes  at  the  extremities  of  the  west, 
in  the  Ocean,  near  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Manes,  near  the  Elysian  Fields.  In  the  Argonautics,  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  it  is  called  X^vkov  xEp(Tov,  or  the  White  Country,  and 
placed  in  the  Western  Ocean,  with  lerne,  Erin,  or  Ireland.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Nonmis,  in  his  Dionysiacs,  under  the  name  of 
Xeukov  TTE^fov,  or  thc  White  Plain.  The  aborigines,  or  Celts,  call 
Britain  to  this  day  Inis  Wen,  or  the  White  Island,  the  Iii'is-7mna, 
or  liiis  Ulna  of  Caledonian  bards,  who  by  it  understood  Englaiuly 
or  at  least  the  southern  parts  of  it.  Al-Fionn,  in  Gaelic,  answers 
literally  to  Sweia-  Saila  in  Sanscrit ^  and  to  the  name  given  it  by 
Homer. 

The  next  legend,  from  the  Bhavishi/a-Piirdn-a,  is  most  curious 
and  interesting.  It  certainly  tends  to  prove  not  only  an  early 
connexion  between  the  White  Island  and  India,  but  also  that  there 
is  a  tribe  of  Brahmins  in  India  to  this  day,  actually  descended 
from  a  sacerdotal  race  residing  originally  in  the  White  Island. 
Learned  men  in  India  readily  acknowledge  that  the  Brahminical 
tribes  are  by  no  means  natives  of  that  country;  but  that  they 
came  from  the  north.  They  acknowledge  themselves  that  their 
religious  system  came  from  the  west.  The  White  Island  is  the 
holy  land  of  the  Hindus,  and  to  it  they  refer  everything.  Even 
the  very  chalk  with  which  they  mark  their  foreheads  must  come 
from  the  White  Island;  no  other  would  answer  their  purpose. 

The  Magas,  or  Magi,  extended  from  the  White  Island  in  the 
west  to  Persia,  India,  Amcan,  and  the  Bi'.rman  Empire.  PUni/ 
says  that  from  the  great  resemblance  of  ceremonies  in  religious 
worship,  and  other  practices  among  the  Persians  and  Druids,  one 
might  be  induced  to  believe  that  Magia,  or  Magism,  had  passed 
from  Britain  into  Persia.  According  to  Lucian,  the  priests,  not 
only  of  the  Persians,  but  those  of  the  Parthians,  Bactrians, 
Cliorasmians,  Sacse,  or  Saxons,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  were 
equally  called  Magi.  Indeed,  all  those  nations  were  so  many 
tribes  descended  from  the  Sacas. 

As  the  first  worshippers  of  the  Deity  adored  him  in  a  temple 
"  made  without  hands,''  bowing  down  before  His  throne  under 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  so,  in  the  same  way,  in  roofless  sanc- 
tuaries, did  the  worshippers  of  Baal  first  bend  the  knee.  Whether 
there  was  any  mystery  involved  in  this  practice,  or  whether  it 
was  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  architectural  design,  I  shall  not 
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stop  to  inquire;  but  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
primitive  worshipper  should  desire  to  behold  the  Deity  "  face  to 
face/^  without  anything  to  intercept  his  view  of  the  heavens. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  these  primitive  sanctuaries : 
they  were  enclosed  by  no  walls  and  terminated  by  no  portals. 
They  were  formed  of  pillar  after  pillar^  placed  at  intervals^  singly 
and  independently^  yet  always  observing  one  uniform  principle. 
Of  the  mi/stic  character  of  these  columns  much  curious  informa- 
tion has  been  preserved.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  individually 
animated  by  an  emanation  of  some  deity.  It  seems  probable 
that  at  first  they  were  erected  singly/,  and  afterwards  grouped  to 
form  temples.  We  gather  thus  much  from  the  earliest  record,  as 
well  as  the  most  authentic  that  has  come  down  to  us.  In  the 
28th  chapter  of  Genesis  we  read  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  erecting 
a  pillar  to  Jehovah.  The  passage  itself  is  very  remarkable  :  he 
calls  the  place  the  House  of  God;  and  in  memory  of  God's 
appearing  to  him  in  his  sleep,  on  his  awaking  it  is  said  "  he  took 
the  stone  which  he  had  used  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a 
pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Beth-el.^' 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  open  spot  on  which  the 
patriarch  stood  is  called  "  the  House  of  God,''  and  he  erected  a 
pillar  to  mark  it.  This  act  either  implies  that  temples  were  at 
that  time  unknown,  or  that  they  were  formed  by  an  enclosui-e  of 
pillars. 

Whether  this  action  of  Jacob  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  erect- 
ing pillars,  called  by  the  Greeks  BatruXm,  or  whether  from  a 
custom  well  known  in  those  ages  the  patriarch  borrowed  the 
idea  of  his  action,  may  be  doubtlul.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Baitulia  is  the  same  word  as  Bethel,  for  the  same  mystery  was 
involved  in  both :  for  both  were  supposed  to  be  symbols  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

A  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  primitive  use  of  such  temples 
in  the  worship  of  Baal,  has  been  noticed  in  the  recent  work  of 
Monsieur  de  Saulcy  on  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  states  that  in  the  ancient  territories  of  Moab  (worshippers 
of  Baal),  circles  of  large  stones,  exactly  resembling  the  Druidical 
circles  of  this  country,  are  found,  with  a  stone  for  a  sacrificial 
altar. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  very  few  of  its 
tenets  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us,  either  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  of  whose  religion  and  fundamental  belief  wq 
know  also  but  little,  except  what  relates  to  their  exterior  worship : 
for  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome,  and  the  augurs,  kept  the  whole 
a  secret  to  themselves  as  closely  as  the  Druids  did.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  funda- 
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mentally  the  same  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Scythians 
or  Goths  J  Egyjptians  and  Hindus. 

It  has  heen  generally  thought  that  the  Druids  did  not  worship 
idols.  They  worshipped  them_,  however^  probably^  much  in  the 
same  way  as  do  the  Brahmins.  In  India  no  divine  honours  are 
paid  to  a  statue,  but  after  the  performance  of  three  ceremonies. 
They  give  it  first  a  suitable  dress,  then  it  is  consecrated,  by 
forcing  the  deity  to  come  down  into  it  by  certain  spells,  or 
carmina:  then  the  officiating  priest  worships  it.  The  same 
ceremonies  were  equally  performed  by  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
and  other  idolatrous  nations  in  the  west.  This  idea  seems 
strengthened  by  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  BatruXm  already 
spoken  of  were  animated  by  the  God  to  whom  they  were  con- 
secrated. If  the  Druids  of  Britain  had  no  idols,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  had 
them.  From  a  passage  in  Gildas,  it  seems  that  they  had  even 
continued  down  to  his  time.  The  description  he  gives  of  them, 
shows  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Romans,  as  they  looked, 
he  says,  grim  and  stiff,  like  the  McEsta  S'imtdachra  Beorum  of  the 
Germans — done  without  art.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
believe  the  Druids  of  Britain  to  have  been  free  from  the  errors 
of  those  on  the  continent :  especially  as  the  little  we  know  of 
their  doctrine  makes  it  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  the 
Hindus,  except  their  worshipping  under  the  oak,  which  they  em- 
phatically called  Dru,  or  the  Tree ;  as  Dru  in  Sanscrit  is  a  tree  in 
general,  so  ApvQ  in  Greek  stands  for  an  oak,  and  in  Russian, 
signifies  a  forest. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  these  islands  were  the  original  seat 
of  that  mythology  which  spread  itself  over  the  east ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  existence  of  Sanscrit  roots  in  Eviropean  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  to  a  surprising  extent,  proves  that 
India  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  primitive  and 
original  birth-place  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  seems  to 
have  travelled  from  the  tvest,  and,  if  so,  why  not  its  mythology  ? 

The  sun  was  the  great  object  of  the  worship  of  those  who 
thus  migrated  from  that  quarter,  and  in  the  Paranas  of  the  Hindus, 
he  is  accounted  their  lord  and  chief  whose  worship  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  the  source  and  origin  of  every  other.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  also,  that  the  Sanscrit  word  Ni-cshubhd,  which  signifies 
the  sun  in  its  terrestrial  form,  is  said  to  be  the  same  \AHlth  Haland 
and  Na-haland,  a  well-known  goddess,  peculiar  to  Britain  and  to 
some  adjacent  countries,  as  Holland,  where  her  statue  was  found, 
and  is  described  by  Montfaucon,  as  well  as  by  others. 

Now,  if  we  find  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Druids  of  Britain 
a  plain  recognition  of  the  sun  having  been  the  great  object 
of  their  worship,  we  have  additional  evidence  of  the  connexion 
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between  the  East  and  West  in  their  reli^ous  belief.  From  the 
poetry  of  their  bards  we  derive  the  earliest  written  records  we 
possess.  Accordingly,  in  them  we  find  that  they  worshipped 
Noah,  and  called  him  the  solar  and  lunar  deity,  doubtless  from 
a  corrupted  tradition  of  his  being  preserved  in  the  ark.  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  Britain;  we  do 
not  find  any  record  of  its  having  prevailed  in  Gaul ;  they  wor- 
shipped, however,  the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  name  of  Hesus. 
This  word  seems  to  be  the  same  v/ith  that  of  I'sa  or  Is^evara,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  Sanscrit,  pronounced  Aise  by  the 
Irish  and  Gallic  tribes,  As  and  CEsir  by  the  Goths,  -^sag  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  kaioq  by  the  Greeks  generally. 

Whilst  we  find,  among  the  Cambrian  mountains,  this  tradition  of 
Noah,  we  find  the  Egyptians  adored  the  eight  divinities  saved  in  the 
ark.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  as  their  Father  and  leader ;  and 
Osiris,  the  same  as  Noah,  to  whom  they  traced  back  their  race  of 
kings,  was  considered  by  them  to  belong  to  the  solar  dynasty. 

Further,  we  find  in  the  Island  of  Mona,  now  Anglesea,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  a  confirmation  of  this  worship  of 
Noah.  Its  very  name  signifies  the  Island  of  the  Ark.  It  was 
also  called  Meiiai,  which  signifies  the  Lunar  Island,  The  word  is 
still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Menai,  given  to  the  Straits. 

Afterwards,  the  Druids  added  to  these  more  ancient  rites  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  under  different  names.  These  were, 
doubtless,  introduced  into  these  islands  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
traded  here :  thus,  they  worshipped  ThotJi,  a  Phoenician  deity, 
the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Taxut,  under  the  Celtic  name  of  Teut, 
latinized  by  Lucan  into  Teutates.  According  to  Csesar,  this  was 
the  greatest  god  of  the  Celts.  The  sun,  called  in  Celtic  Bel,  from 
the  Phoenician  and  Chaldee,  and  latinized  into  Belanus — the  same 
as  Apollo — was  likewise  an  object  of  their  worship. 

Hence  the  remains  of  three  distinct  forms  of  idolatrous  worship 
appear  in  these  Druidical  temples  : — thus  the  Arkites,  who  adored 
the  personification  of  Noah^s  Ark,  built  them  in  the  form  of  a 
ship ;  the  Ophites,  who  adored  a  serpent  deity,  built  them  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  the  worshippers  of  the  Sun  in  a 
circular  form. 

The  Ophite  hierogram  which  furnished  the  pattern  of  their 
temples  was  variously  delineated.  The  most  common  form  was 
the  serpent  passing  through  a  globe,  or  circle ;  or  two  serpents 
issuing  from  it  in  opposite  directions.  The  globe  was  occasionally 
decorated  with  wings ;  but  in  the  remains  of  these  temples  no 
wings  have  been  as  yet  discovered. 

It  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  hierogram  of  the  circle 
and  the  serpent  wiis  a  compound  of  both  that  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  serpent  :  originally  independent  of  each  other,  but  subse- 
quently  united;    for    there    were    unquestionably   two    original 
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distinct  idolatries — the  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  the  serpent, 
which  in  process  of  time  was  merged  into  one,  and  became  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  The  legend  of  Apollo  taking  possession  of 
the  Temple  of  Python,  at  Delphi,  alludes  to  the  subversion  of  the 
worship  of  the  serpent  by  the  worshippers  of  the  sun.  But  that 
the  worship  of  the  serpent  was  not  annihilated,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Pythian  priestess  retaining  the  Dracontic  tripod  and  the 
serpents,  which  were  preserved  alive  in  the  adyta  of  the  temple. 

It  seems  that  the  worshippers  of  the  sun,  having  seized  on  the 
ophite  temples,  adopted  some  of  its  rites,  and  thus,  in  process  of 
time,  arose  a  compound  religion,  whose  god  was  named  Apollo — 
which  is  compounded  of  Oph,  the  serpent  deity,  and  El,  the  sun. 
Ophel  is,  accordingly,  a  term  given  to  the  god  of  those  countries 
where  the  worship  of  Apollo  prevailed. 

A  further  argument  may  be  used  in  support  of  this  view  of  the 
question,  from  the  universal  hostihty  which  has  existed  between 
the  votaries  of  the  two  superstitions — "  the  sun"  and  "  the  ser- 
pent" being  the  good  and  evil  genius.  This  hostility  may  be  traced 
throughout  Persia,  India,  Grreece,  Mexico,  and  Peru:  in  all  of  these 
countries  the  worshippers  of  the  sun  prevailed  over,  and  nearly 
exterminated,  those  of  the  serpent.  In  Colonel  Tod^s  "  History 
of  Rajasthan,"  we  have  an  account  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Takshacs  (snake  worshippers)  experienced  from  their  countrymen; 
and  the  Indian  mythology  is  fiill  of  the  enmity  of  the  children 
of  Surya  (the  sun)  against  the  followers  of  Budh  (the  serpent) . 

The  constant  enmity  of  the  rival  religions  is  strikingly  illus-  . 
trated  by  the  Etruscan  vases  found  on  the  Estate  of  Canino,  in 
Italy.  Upon  several  of  these  vases  are  depicted  contending  war- 
riors, some  of  whose  shields  bear  the  device  of  an  eagle,  the  symbol 
of  the  children  of  Surya ;  while  others  bear  that  of  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  Biidh ;  and  these  are  invariably  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  eagle  being  generally  victorious. 

The  hierogram,  therefore,  of  the  circle  and  the  serpent  may  be 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  god  Ophel,  whose  worship  originated 
in  the  union  of  these  two  forms  of  idolatry — the  sun  and  the 
serpent. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  preliminary  part  of  my  subject, 
for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  me,  by  which  the 
very  remote  antiquity  of  vast  structures  resembling  the  Bruidical 
Temjiles  has  been  proved.  This  has  been  the  more  necessary,  because 
the  question  of  their  origin  and  date  has  been  lately  again  agitated 
by  a  distinguished  archseologist,  Mr.  Algernon  Herbert,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Cyclops  Christianus,"  a  partial  reproduction,  in  a  more 
popular  form,  of  the  subject  treated  of  by  him  in  two  previous 
works,  called  "  Britannia  after  the  Romans" — wherein  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  Stonehenge,  at  least,  was  a  work  of  the  later 
Druids,   as  late,  indeed,  as  the   post-Roman  period!     However 
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plausible  some  of  his  reasoning  may  appear,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  his  theory  can  overthrow  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  this  and  some 
other  remains  of  a  like  character  in  this  country. 

The  gigantic  remains  called  Stonehenge,  which,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  means  the  Hanging  Stones,  are  situated  on  a  gentle 
knoll,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  open  tract  called  Salisbury 
Plain,  in  Wiltshire.  The  structm'C  consisted  originally  of  an 
outer  circle  of  thirty  upright  stones,  sustaining  as  many  others, 
placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  impost.  These 
upright  stones  are  about  fourteen  feet  high  above  the  ground,  and 
seven  feet  broad,  and  three  in  thickness.  They  differ  from  other 
Celtic  circles,  in  being  hewn  and  squared  with  tools ;  each  of  the 
upright  stones  has  two  tenons,  or  projections  on  the  top,  which 
fitted  into  mortices,  or  hollows  in  the  slab  lying  on  it,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  ground-plan  (No.  1)  of  the  temple  in  its  supposed 
original  state.  The  stones  which  have  fallen  and  are  entirely 
removed,  are  marked  in  outline,  whilst  those  that  remain  are 
shaded.  The  plan  No.  2  shows  more  plainly  its  present  state. 
Within  this  first  circle,  which  was  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  was  another  circle,  eighty-three  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  about  the  same  number  of  upright  stones,  but  much 
smaller,  and  without  imposts.  Some  contend  that  this  inner 
circle  had  imposts,  of  which  the  stones  marked  (i  a  (No.  1)  are 
the  remains.  This  again  enclosed  two  elliptical  arrangements  of 
large  and  small  stones ;  the  former  arranged  in  what  the  French 
archaeologists  term  triliths,  or  groups  of  three  stones,  two  upright 
ones  and  an  impost ;  and  the  other  formed  by  a  series  of  small 
stones,  three  of  which  stood  before  each  trilith.  The  triliths  were 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  In  No.  2,  the  stone 
marked  //  is  the  tallest,  and  formed  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  structure ;  its  corresponding  stone,  as  well  as  impost,  have 
fallen :  i  i  are  two  standing,  and  nearly  perfect,  trilithons  :  k  a 
fallen  trilithon;  its  three  stones  are  perfect,  showing  the  full 
forms,  proportions,  and  junctions  of  the  uprights  and  imposts. 
In  the  central  space  in  front  of  the  principal  trilith,  is  a  large  flat 
stone,  which  those  who  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  primeval 
temple,  have  called  ^^  the  altar,"  marked/"  (No.  2).  Such  is  the 
arrangement  of  this  monument,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  from 
its  present  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  entrench- 
ment, consisting  of  a  ditch  and  bank,  three  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  approached  by  a  wide  entrenched  avenue  from 
the  north-east,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundi'ed  feet, 
branched  ofi"  into  two  ways,  running  north  and  east. 

That  this  was  a  temple  in  which  the  Druids  performed  their 
peculiar  rites,  who,  tradition  says,  were  its  builders,  or  under  whose 
superintendence  it  was  built,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  is 
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now  buried  in  obscurity ;  for  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century^  Henry  of  Hunting-clon  says  of  Stonehenge,  "  that  the 
stones^  which  are  of  wonderful  magnitude^  are  raised  in  the  manner 
of  doors,  so  that  they  seem  as  doors  placed  over  doors ;  nor  can 
any  one  imagine  by  what  art  they  were  raised,,  or  how  con- 
structed/^ There  is,  indeed,  mention  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bards, 
of  great  national  works,  under  a  variety  of  names — such  as  the 
raising  of  the  Stone  of  Ceti,  the  building  of  the  Work  of  Emmrys 
(their  name  for  Stonehenge),  and  the  heaping  of  the  Pile  of  Cy- 
vangron.  As  the  mention  of  this  work  occurs,  however,  not  earlier 
than  the  post- Roman  era,  it  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
its  higher  antiquity.  It  is  asserted,  that  in  the  Bruts,  or  chro- 
nicles, of  the  British  bards,  the  Great  Cor  (viz.,  Stonehenge)  is 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Britons  retaining 
their  rule  east  of  the  Severn,  where  it  is  said  that  "  scarcely 
had  they  piled  up  those  giant  stones,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Saxon  for  ever  from  the  lands  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
religion  exiled  a  second  time  to  the  wilds  and  mountains. ^^  This 
account  has  been  eagerly  seized  on  by  Mr.  Herbert  to  confirm  his 
view  of  the  subject.  But  granting  this  to  be  correct,  may  it  not 
be  allowable  to  take  the  period  here  described  as  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge,  and  not  to 
the  toliole  building  ?  That  the  inner  circle  is  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  outer  is  evident  from  its  form,  and  greater  rudeness. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  and  manner  of  piling  up  the  stones ; 
a  difference,  too,  may  be  noticed  in  the  outer  circle  being  of  sand- 
stone from  the  neighbourhood;  whereas,  the  stone  forming  the 
inner  one  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  This  cii'cle, 
moreover,  is  without  imposts.  Besides  which.  Bishop  Gibson,  in 
his  edition  of  Camden^s  "  Britannia,^^  1694,  refers  us  to  a  Saxon 
manuscript  of  good  authority,  printed  in  Dugdale's  "Monasticon,^^ 
in  which  Stonehenge  is  called  StanJiengist,  which,  he  thinks,  is 
derived  from  Hengist,  which  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  some  part 
of  this  temple,  though  originally  British,  may  have  been  erected 
by  the  Saxons. 

Mr.  Davies,  the  learned  author  of  "  Celtic  Eesearches,^^  and  of 
the  "  Mythology  of  the  Druids,"  has  discussed  this  question,  at 
least  as  far  as  regards  Stonehenge,  perhaps  with  more  research 
than  any  other  writer.  He  says  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Druidi- 
cal  temple  of  early  date,  from  the  langviage  with  which  it  was 
celebrated  by  the  Bards,  under  the  title  of  "  lifting  the  Stone  of 
Ketti  or  Cetti,  building  the  Work  of  Emmrys,  and  piling  the 
Mount  of  the  Assemblies,"  as  well  as  from  the  great  veneration 
in  which  it  was  held  by  them,  as  the  immediate  descendants  and 
avowed  disciples  of  the  British  Druids.  As  we  have  observed, 
Mr.  Herbert  deduces,  from  hence  a  later  date  for  Stonehenge. 
Mx.  Davies,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  that  it  was  a  monument 
of  venerable  antiquity  in  the  days  of  Hengist :  and  that  it  was  its 
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peculiar  sanctity  which  influenced  its  selection  for  the  conference 
between  the  British  and  Saxon  princes.  He  further  cites  a  passage 
from  Diodorus  Sicukis^  who  quotes  Hecatseus^  as  describing  a 
round  temple  in  Britain^  dedicated  to  Apollo,  which  he  concludes 
to  have  been  most  probably  Stonehenge,  though  it  may  possibly 
apply  to  Avebury,  as  the  older  of  the  two. 

Avehary,  or  Aburi/,  a  still  more  ancient  monument  of  British 
art,  next  demands  our  consideration.  It  is  situated  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Stonehenge,  on  a  range  of  the  Marl- 
borough Downs,  in  the  same  county.  Whatever  doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  the  very  high  antiquity  claimed  for  Stonehenge, 
there  can  be  none  with  respect  to  Avebury,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Druidical  remains  in 
Europe,  especially  as  an  example  of  the  union  of  the  two  forms  of 
idolatry,  the  sun  and  the  serpent.  There  are  three  others,  Shap, 
in  Westmoreland ;  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somersetshire :  and  the 
temples  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire.  Of  these  Shap  was  the 
most  extensive ;  the  others  are  more  perfect,  though  smaller. 

Avebuiy  was  evidently  one  of  the  first  class  of  those  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  serpent.  The  avenues  marked  on  the 
annexed  plan  (Nos.  5  and  6)  do  not  appear  to  have  been  arranged 
in  straight,  but  rather  in  floAving  or  curved  fines,  and  were 
intended  to  represent  the  natural  action  of  a  serpent.  The  area 
of  the  great  circle  is  twenty-eight  acres  seventeen  perches ;  the 
length  of  the  serpentine  avenues,  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  circle. 
The  annexed  sketch  is  intended  to  give  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  the 
temple,  and  includes  the  circumvallated  bank.  No.  1 ;  the  two 
inner,  or  smaller  temples,  2  and  3 ;  the  course  of  the  Kennet 
river,  4 ;  Silbury  Hill,  7  ;  a  large  barrow,  8 ;  a  cromlech  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  small  stones,  9. 

The  immediate  site  chosen  for  the  grand  circular  temple  is  a 
flat  area  of  ground  having  an  irregular  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the 
east.  The  geological  character  of  the  district  probably  occasioned 
its  being  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  island.  On  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  both  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  and  on  the  high  lands, 
are  numerous  large  masses  of  stone,  and  detached  oolitic  sand- 
stones, of  various  sizes,  known  by  the  name  of  "  grey  wethers." 
From  these  stones  the  builders,  or  rather  makers,  of  the  temple 
selected,  most  probably,  what  seemed  best  suited  to  their  rude 
design. 

No  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  blocks  were  thus  brought  toge- 
ther, and  placed  in  circles  and  rows.  These  stones  were  of  various 
dimensions,  measuring  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  height  above 
ground,  and  from  three  to  twelve  feet' in  width  and  thickness.  One 
hundred  were  raised  on  end,  and  placed  in  a  circular  form  around 
a  flat  and  nearly  circular  area,  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  in 
diameter  -,  and  these  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank. 
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which  enclosed  the  whole  work^  except  at  two  places^  where  openings 
were  left  for  entrances  to  the  temples.  The  inner  slope  of  the  bank 
measured  eighty  feet ;  and  its  whole  extent^  or  circumference  at  the 
top,  was,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet.  About  half  way  up  the  inner  slope, 
was  a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators.  There 
were  two  other  small  temples  within  the  periphery  of  the  great  circle : 
one  was  a  double  circle  of  upright  stones,  with  a  single  stone  raised 
near  the  centre ;  this  small  temple  consisted  of  forty-three  stones. 
Another  temple,  of  forty -five  stones,  some  of  which  are  still 
standing,  and  of  immense  size,  was  placed  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  former,  and  consisted  also  of  two  concentric  circles,  inclosing 
a  group  of  three  tall  stones,  called  the  Cove.  These  were  the  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  general  design  and  arrangement  of  the  triple 
temple,  as  it  may  be  called ;  but  there  were  two  members,  or  'con- 
necting parts,  which  belonged,  and  gave  a  peculiarity,  to  this  work, 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  Celtic  temj)les.  These  were  avenues 
of  approach,  consisting  of  double  rows  or  lines  of  upright  stones, 
which  branched  off  from  the  central  work ;  one  of  them  branched  ofi" 
from  the  outer  circle  to  the  south,  turning  near  its  extremity  to  the 
south-east,  where  it  terminated  in  two  circular,  or  rather  elliptical, 
ranges  of  upright  stones.  This  avenue,  according  to  Stukeley, 
was  formed  by  two  hundred  stones,  and  finished  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity vtdth  fifty-eight  stones.  The  width  of  the  avenue  varied 
from  56  to  35  feet  between  the  stones,  which  were,  on  an 
average,  86  feet  apart  from  each  other  in  their  linear  direction. 
The  outer  oval  of  the  terminating  temple  to  the  south-east,  on 
an  eminence  called  Overton  Hill,  or  the  Hakpen,  measured  about  ^ 
146  feet  in  diameter;  the  inner  oval  45  feet  across.  The 
western  avenue  extended  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  three  stones :  its  extremity  ended  in  a  point, 
or  with  a  single  stone. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  how  rapidly  every  vestige  of  this  elaborate 
pile  is  fast  wearing  away  :  only  seventeen  stones  remained  within 
the  great  earthen  bank  in  181^.  In  the  western  avenue  there 
are  two  upright  stones  left,  and  about  sixteen  of  the  southern 
avenne ;  but  not  one  remains  of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  Hill. 

Now  we  have  here  undoubtedly  a  monument  of  antiquity  so 
high,  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  theory  about  Stonehenge,  it 
can  by  no  possibility  apply  to  Avebury;  for  if  Stonehenge  really 
was  raised  by  the  last  expiring  efibrts  of  the  Druids,  before  their 
final  expulsion  from  their  hereditary  seats  by  their  Saxon  in- 
vaders, we  may  safely  assert  that  Avebury  existed  before  Roman 
foot  had  trod  our  Island.  But  no  one,  who  looks  at  each  with  any 
attention,  and  without  desiring  to  estabHsh  a  favourite  theory, 
can  fail  to  recognise  the  same  presiding  genius,  and  a  cognate 
origin.  Though  Stonehenge  might  probably  have  been  later,  as 
it  shows  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  still  no  one 
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can  liken  even  this  to  the  grace  of  any  Hellenic  order,  or  to  the 
sumptuous  pomp  of  Roman  architecture.  The  conception  of  both 
these  temples  is  rather  of  a  kind  with  the  massive  Cromlech,  and 
the  structm  diris  altaribm  ara,  which  Lucan  attributed  to  the 
Druids  of  the  south  of  France. 

With  regard  to  Avebury  being  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
pent, and  Apollo,  the  god  of  day — their  chief  deity — how  well 
calculated  would  its  sinuous  avenues  of  stones,  branching  off  from 
the  central  work  a  mile  in  length,  be  for  their  grand  religious 
processions  ;  and  this  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  account 
we  have  in  Hindu  sacred  books  respecting  the  Magian  worship. 

The  grandeur  of  the  whole  extent  of  this  temple  can  only  be 
faintly  conceived  by  one  who  would  attempt  to  reconstruct  in  his 
mind  the  whole  of  its  outline.  Standing  on  Silbury  Hill,  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  which  stood  the  Fort  of  the  Binas,  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  temple  at  Avebury,  the  spectator  might 
realize  in  his  imagination  something  of  the  grandeur  of  what  this 
temple  once  was.  He  may  picture  to  himself  the  pomp  of  one  of 
their  magnificent  spectacles,  when  the  Druids,  as  its  priests, 
chanting  their  solemn  hymns  to  Apollo,  issued  forth  winding 
along  its  stately  avenues.  He  seems  to  listen,  amid  the  primeval 
masses  of  Avebury,  to  these  very  words  of  a  Bardic  poem,  a 
genuine  fragment  of  which  has  come  down  to  us : 

"  Is  there  but  one  course  to  the  wind,  and  to  the  water  of  the  sea? 
Is  there  but  one  spark  to  the  fire  of  unbounded  raging  ? 
They  (the  muhitude)  know  not  where  the  twilight  and  the  dawn  di\T[de,  nor 

what  the  course  of  the  wind,  nor  what  agitates  it, 
In  what  i^lace  it  dries,  on  what  region  it  roars — 
I  will  praise  the  Ruler,  the  great  Supreme  Lord  !" 

Stanton  Brew,  the  second  serpent  temple  in  order  of  beauty  now 
extant  in  England,  is  situated  in  the  county;  of  Somerset,  about 
eight  miles  from  Bristol,  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  more  by 
the  hand  of  Time  than  of  man. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  this  temple  will  show  it  to  have 
been  of  the  ophite  hierogram,  in  which  two  serpents  emerge  from 
the  circle.  In  order  to  have  a  correct  notion  of  its  form,  you 
must  connect  in  your  fancy  its  serpentine  windings,  which,  from 
decay,  or  removal  of  the  stones,  are  now  with  difficulty  to  be  traced, 
but  which  once  united  the  larger  and  smaller  circles. 

The  central  circle,  or  rather  oval,  is  126  yards  by  115  in 
diameter,  and  marked  on  the  plan.  It  originally  consisted  of 
thirty  stones,  of  which  only  thirteen  are  now  remaining,  and 
these  much  worn  by  the  atmosphere ;  eighteen  are  represented 
on  the  plan,  but  some  of  these  are  now  below  the  sm-face. 
Stukeley  speaks  of  a  "  quintuple^''  circumference,  but  there  are  no 
traces  now  of  more  than  one. 

About  40  yards  to  the  east  of  the  great  oval,  is  a  small  circle, 
32  yards  in  diameter,  contained  by  eight  stones,  the  largest  of 
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which  is  about  9  feet  high,  and  20  in  circumference.  This  circle 
is  connected  \vith  the  great  oval  by  an  avenue  of  considerable 
curvature,  returning  after  a  distance  of  80  yards  by  an  acute 
angle  into  the  little  circle, — of  this  avenue  there  are  only  ten 
stones  in  their  original  places.  The  average  width  is  about  9 
or  10  yards,  the  third  curvilinear  area  is  150  yards  to  the  south- 
west of  the  great  oval.  It  is  circular,  and  ten  of  its  stones  (out 
of  perhaps  twelve)  remain :  these  are  generally  very  small ;  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  40  yards.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
knoll,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  circles,  round  the  edges 
of  which  the  stones  are  placed;  of  the  ten  stones  remaining, 
some  are  prostrate,  others  stand  erect,  and  a  few  are  buried  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface. 

No  distinct  traces  of  an  avenue  from  this  circle  to  the  greater 
oval  can  be  found.  In  some  places  the  ground  is  rough  and 
broken,  having  two  or  three  suspicious  hollows,  marking  the 
removal  of  large  stones.  Although  the  actual  existence  of  an 
avenue  cannot  be  proved,  still,  if  we  reason  from  the  analogy,  not 
of  one,  but  of  many,  like  temples,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
of  this  having  been  one  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent.  A 
curious  legend  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  found 
wherever  there  was  a  serpent  temple,  which  is  another  strong 
presumption  that  this  was  one  of  them.  It  is  said  St.  Keyna,  a 
holy  virgin  of  the  fifth  century,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  village  of  Keynsham  now  stands,  from  the  prince 
of  the  country,  who  warned  her,  however,  of  the  little  value  she 
would  derive  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  serpents  of  a  most 
deadly  kind  infecting  it.  The  saint,  notwithstanding,  accepted 
the  grant,  and  undertook  to  remove  the  reptiles.  She  converted 
them  all,  it  is  said,  into  stones  by  her  prayers."^ 

The  suppression  of  serpent  worshippers,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  temples,  is  always  obsem-ed  by  some  legend  like  this,  which 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  serpents  into  stone,  combines  the  idea, 
both  of  the  idolaters  and  their  temple. f 

The  remains  at  Stanton  Drew  may  certainly  be  classed  wdth 
those  at  Carnac,  in  Brittany,  and  at  Avebury,  but  older  than 
those  at  Stonehenge,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  either  of  them 
in  extent  or  grandein*. 

The  very  name  of  Stanton  Drew,  which  has  been  preseiwed, 
favours  the  tradition  of  this  structure  having  been  a  Druidical 
temple.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Hsedui,  and  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Druids,  who  were 
priests  as  well  as  judges  and  instructors  of  the  people. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Rollrich  Circle — one 

*  The  legend  is  preserved  by  Capgrave. 
t  In  the  remarks  respecting  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  and  the  Ophite  temples, 
I  have  been  much  indebted  to  a  paper  by  Kev.  J.  B.  Deane,  M.A.,  in  the  25th  vol. 
of  the  Archfeologia,  in  which  much  valuable  matter  on  this  subject  will  be  found. 
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of  those  Drnidieal  temples  in  your  own  neia^hbourhood,  of  which 
I  have  annexed  a  Sketch  as  it  stood  in  1607.  It  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  range  of  hills  which  form  the  boundary  between 
the  table-land  of  that  part  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  great  vale  of 
Warwickshire. 

These  stones^  though  of  a  less  finished  character  than  those  of 
Stonehenge^  and  therefore  belonging  to  an  earlier  period^  are  a 
fine  specimen  of  that  sort  of  structure.  The  name  of  Rollrich  is 
derived,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  from  Rhol-drwyg,  the  wheel  or  circle 
of  the  Druids ;  or  from  Roilig  in  the  old  Irish,  the  church  of  the 
Druids.  But  a  writer  in  the  "Gentleman^s  Maor-azine"  for  1841, 
derives  its  name  from  Rhol,  the  circle  or  circular  temple :  Rie_,  of 
the  region,  or  kingdom.  ^^  It  must  not  be  forgotten,"  he  adds, 
*'  that  a  detached  and  rude  obeliscal  stone  is  called  the  King^- Stone 
to  this  day,"  which  seems  to  give  colour  to  this  etymology. 

The  principal  stones  form  a  circle,  in  diameter  from  north  to 
south  of  107  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  of  104  feet.  The  area 
is  now  planted  with  fir-trees.  The  original  number  of  stones  in 
this  circle  appears  to  have  been  about  sixty.  This  very  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  present  number  j  but  from  mutilations,  and 
the  effects  of  time,  many  of  the  stones  are  almost  levelled  with 
the  ground.  There  are  at  present  only  twenty-eight  which  rise 
more  than  one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  of  these  only  ten  exceed 
four  feet  in  height ;  the  highest  stone  stands  23°  west  of  the  north 
point  of  the  area,  and  is  7  feet  4  inches  high,  and  3  feet  2  inches 
in  breadth;  the  thickness  of  the  stones  is  generally  not  more 
than  15  inches;  the  best  representation  of  them,  as  they  then 
stood,  will  be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of  Camden^s  ''  Britannia," 
1607,  and  stated  by  him  to  have  been  done  ''jam  ol'im^^  (a  long 
time  since).  Opposite  to  the  highest  stone  at  the  part  of  the 
circle  between  south  and  south-east,  are  the  remains  of  some 
large  stones,  which  were  originally  set  together  in  that  part,  just 
within  the  circle.  The  entrance  seems  to  have  been  on  the  north- 
east, nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  king-stone.  This  stone  is 
85  yards  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle,  and  is  now  (after  con- 
siderable mutilations)  8  feet  5  inches  high,  and  5  feet  3  inches  in 
breadth.  About  390  yards  east  of  the  circle,  are  five  large  stones, 
called  the  five  Whispering  Knights,  which  stand  together, 
leaning  towards  each  other,  with  an  opening  from  the  west.  The 
tallest  of  these  is  now  10  feet  10  inches  high.  They  are  most 
probably  the  remains  of  a  Cromlech,  or  perhaps  the  tallest  may 
have  formed  an  altar  for  the  sacrifices;  but  the  upper,  or  table 
stone  has  fallen,  or  been  removed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
circle  to  that  of  the  knights,  a  large  stone  once  stood  on  a  bank 
or  hill,  141  yards  west  from  the  circle. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  lElalph  Sheldon  had  the  area 
of  the  circle  dug  up  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  no  remains  of 
any  description  were  discovered.     A  sacrificial  celt  was    found 
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some  time  ago  in  the  parish  of  Long  Compton^  a  village  imme- 
diately below  RoUrich^  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam^  of  Rugby.  It  is  of  white  flint,  perfectly  smooth,  and 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  its  sides  flattened.  This  interesting  relic 
seems  to  add  probability  to  the  notion  of  sacrifices  being  offered 
up  at  the  altars  now  fallen  down. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  notion  that  prevailed  among 
idolatrous  nations,  that  the  stones  thus  erected  were  animated  by 
the  God  to  whom  they  were  consecrated.  Thus,  it  is  a  common 
tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  several  circles,  that  the 
stones  were  once  human  beings,  and  were  petrified  in  their  present 
form ;  thus,  Stoneheruje  was  called  "  the  Dance  of  the  Giants ;" 
RoUrich  circle,  "  the  King  and  his  Nobles  ;"  Stanton  Breiv,  '^  a  Com- 
lianij  at  a  Wedding"  Long  Meg  in  Cumberland,  and  the  Hnders 
in  Cornwall,  are  immortalized  by  similar  fables.  Doubtless  the 
ancient  fable  of  "  the  Stones  which  danced  round  Orpheus  and 
Amphion,^^  were  no  other  than  the  Druidical  circles,  as  may  be 
satisfactorily  proved  by  comparing  the  account  of  Pausanias  with 
the  known  theory  of  "  the  Solar  Temples." 

Before  I  conclude  this  Paper,  1  must  advert  to  an  argument 
raised  by  Mr.  Herbert  against  the  high  antiquity  of  these  struc- 
tures, because  sacrificial  altars  are  found  in  them.  He  thinks  it 
improbable  that  they  should  have  practised  at  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  a  two-fold  system  of  religious 
worship — ^the  offering  up  of  human  victims  on  their  blood-stained 
altars,  and  those  unbloody  rites  and  simple  worship  which  they 
are  said  to  have  celebrated  in  the  mystic  oaken  grove  in  the 
depth  of  the  primeval  forest.  '^  How  can  we  account,"  says  he, 
"  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  so  different  a  ritual  as  these  temples 
would  imply,  celebrated,  as  they  were,  in  rude  circles  of  stones  in 
the  open  plain,  and  of  which  the  chief  feature  was  an  altar- 
offering?"  Indeed,  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  altars,  in  the 
sense  we  understand  the  word,  are  described  at  all  in  any  of  the 
accounts  we  have  received  of  Druidical  rites. 

But  surely  the  learned  writer  had  forgotten  that  both  Caesar 
and  Pliny  speak  of  these  two  kinds  of  religious  rites  as  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Britons  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Invasion :  thus,  Csesar  says  the  Druids  held  that  the  life  of  one 
individual  could  only  be  secured  by  the  death  of  another,  and 
that  criminals  were  esteemed  by  them  the  most  welcome  victims ; 
but  when  these  could  not  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers,  prisoners 
of  war,  or  any  wretched  beings  they  could  find,  were  led  as  victims 
to  the  altar.  PHny,  again,  in  his  well-known  account  of  the 
Druidical  religion,  and  the  ceremonies  they  used  in  collecting  the 
sacred  mistletoe,  says — "  The  first  day  of  the  new  year,  when  the 
moon  was  six  days  old,  the  Druids,  followed  by  the  multitude, 
proceeded  with  great  solemnity  to  the  tree  which  bore  the  sove- 
reign panacea ;  a  triangular  altar  of  turf  was  raised  under  it,  and 
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on  tlie  principal  brandies  were  suspended  the  names  of  Thou, 
Theramis,  Heus,  and  Belcnus,  arranged  three  by  three,  in  a 
conical  form.  Two  white  bulls  were  then  sacrificed,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  the  choral  strains  of  the  Druids,  re-echoed  by 
their  followers.  A  chief  Druid  then  proceeded  to  cut  off  the 
parasite  with  a  golden  knife,  which  was  carefully  preserved  by 
another  priest,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  water.  This  holy 
water  was  then  distributed  as  an  universal  remedy .^^ 

This  would  seem  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  objection.  I  can- 
not now  enter  fully  into  his  arguments  drawn  from  the  barbarism 
into  which  the  people,  he  alleges  (but,  as  I  think,  without  reason) , 
had  almost  immediately  sunk  after  the  Romans  finally  withdrew 
from  Britain,  which,  he  thinks,  would  be  the  time  the  Druidical 
rites  would  reappear,  and  that  almost  extinct  religion  again  rear  its 
head,  to  which  period  he  assigns  the  erection  of  Stonehenge ;  liere 
I  will  merely  say  that  it  seems  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  the  advancement  which  those  islands  had  made  in  refinement 
and  knowledge  during  the  Roman  occupation — but,  above  all,  the 
light  that  Christianity  had  shed  abroad,  of  which  history  gives 
numerous  instances — could  have  been  so  immediately  and  entirely 
swept  away,  as  to  enable  the  Druids  to  regain  their  lost  sway,  or 
that  such  structures  would  be  built,  which  bear  no  similitude  to 
Roman  architecture,  which  had  greatly  improved  the  taste  of  the 
people.  The  period  which  succeeded  the  concpest  by  the  Saxons 
had  not  arrived,  when  that  mental  darkness  which  overwhelmed 
Britain  had  sunk  her  again  in  all  the  miseries  of  a  long  night  of 
barbarism,  from  which  she  was  emerging  when  the  Romans  finally 
quitted  her  shores. 

The  investigation  which  I  have  undertaken  into  the  antiquity 
of  the  structures  called  Druidical  temples,  has  convinced  my 
own  mind  that  the  recent  theories  respecting  the  post-Roman 
era  of  Stonehenge  are  not  tenable;  we  have  ample  testimony 
that  they  really  belong  to  a  period  of  the  very  highest  antiquity, 
and  carry  us  back  to  an  age  connecting  them  with  some  of  those 
early  migrations  of  the  human  race,  which  may  still  be  traced  in 
that  common  system  of  idolatrous  worship  once  held  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain,  and  still  to  be  found  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus,  and  in  the  ancient  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  As 
to  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  progress  of  architectural 
design,  and  whether  any  trace  is  to  be  found  in  our  earliest 
Christian  edifices  of  the  style  of  these  British  monuments,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  anything  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion ;  indeed, 
their  rudeness,  and  want  of  ornament  and  symmetry,  precluded 
them  from  being  adapted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  from  the  Romans  we  derived  our 
knowledge  of  architectural  design ;  but  England  may  be  said  to 
possess  an  architecture  of  her  own^  having  drawn  from  other 
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sources  what  may  be  considered  such.  As  the  architecture  of  a 
people  is  an  important  part  of  their  history,  it  is  a  subject  in  all 
its  branches  worthy  of  oiu-  study.  It  may  be  then  safely  stated 
that,  whether  it  be  seen  in  the  massive  but  rude  Circles  of  the 
Druids,  or  in  the  edifices  which  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  at  an 
early  period  prompted  men  to  erect,  the  progress  in  architecture 
which  has  been  made  by  different  nations,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  religion. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  now,  before  I  close,  about  the  Druids 
themselves.  That  the  Druids  were  by  no  means  the  barbarians 
that  some  imagine,  I  think  may  be  proved  by  what  has  come 
dowTi  to  us.  We  find  from  Caesar  that  they  used  Greek  letters, 
and  that  they  even  understood  the  astronomical  cycle  introduced 
at  Athens  by  Meton.  Thus  it  seems  a  connexion  existed  between 
them  and  those  countries  which  were  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  accounts  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  remark- 
ably agree  with  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
Greek  source ;  for  the  island,  there  described  as  about  the  size 
of  Sicily,  remarkably  falls  in  mth  the  description  derived  from 
the  Greeks  as  to  its  climate,  which,  they  say,  has  ^^the  sino-ular 
felicity  of  the  Hyperboreans  —  that  its  inhabitants  lived  suffi- 
ciently far  north  to  be  beyond  the  cradle  of  the  north  wind ;" 
and  that  their  island  was  mild.  This,  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  still  remark  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Britain,  arising 
from  oceanic  causes,  which  makes  our  island  far  more  temperate 
than  the  continent  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  difficulty  which  may,  at  first  sight,  be  felt  at  allowing  that 
so  early  a  communication  was  established  between  this  country 
and  Greece,  as  is  said  to  have  been  between  them  and  the  Hyper- 
boreans, will  be  lessened  materially  if  we  consider,  that  the  views 
already  laid  down  respecting  the  traditions  and  records  of  the 
Hindiis,  are  to  be  relied  on.  We  have,  moreover,  in  the  records 
of  Grecian  history,  the  traditions  concerning  the  Hyperboreans 
collected  by  Herodotus,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  island  priest- 
hood exchanging  '^  gifts  and  oblations  with  the  venerable  priests 
of  the  sacred  temples  of  the  older  Delos,  with  Samothrace,  and 
with  Dodona,  whose  solemn  rites  even  struck  the  childhood  of 
^Eschylus  with  awe."  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  in  history,  that, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  some  affinity  was  recognised 
between  the  religious  rites  of  Samothrace  and  of  Britain ! 
Surely,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  patriarchal  civilization,  which,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  belonged  rather  to  the 
antiquary  than  to  the  historian;  and  that  Britain,  with  her 
island  priesthood,  partook  of  this  civilization,  with  which  the 
traditions  of  mankind,  both  of  East  and  West,  as  well  as  their 
sacred  books,  remarkably  coincide. 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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Such  subjects  as  these  open  to  us  indeed  a  wide  and  useful  field 
of  thought  and  inquiry,  not  only  how  the  principles  of  archi- 
tectural design  grew  up  first  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  spread 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  afterwards 
developed  themselves  in  succeeding  ages  in  other  lands,  but  also 
the  remarkable  and  general  prevalence  of  particular  forms  of 
idolatrous  worship.  That  all  these  not  only  emanated  from  one 
centre,  but  that  nations  whom  so  many  suppose  had  never  been 
in  early  ages  known  to  each  other,  held  their  religious  systems  in 
common,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  each  other  at  a  period 
about  which  our  own  history  is  silent,  seems  highly  probable  from 
the  authorities  I  have  quoted. 

To  ourselves,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  once  trod  by  those 
men,  to  whom  the  Hindu  looks  back  as  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers of  a  period  now  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages — men  (however 
the  idea  has  been  derided  by  some)  who  were  acquainted  at  least 
with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  principles* of 
astronomical  calculation,  if  we  believe  the  account  left  us  by 
Caesar,  the  subject  must  surely  be  of  interest.  We  do  not  mean  to 
compare  their  attainments  with  those  of  a  more  enlightened  period, 
but  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  vast  changes 
that  other  nations  and  people  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  undergone; 
— thus,  we  may  point  to  Egypt,  once  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
centre  of  learning,  as  well  as  to  Arabia,  from  whence  astronomy 
and  arithmetic  came  into  Europe  at  a  later  period,  and  what  are 
these  countries  now  ?  Surely  a  priesthood,  of  whom  the  Bards, 
their  historians,  tell  us,  that  they  praised  and  worshipped  '^  the 
Ruler,  the  great  supreme  Lord,"  could  not  be  altogether  barbarous, 
as  represented  by  modern  writers.  We  are  placed  on  such  a 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  as  well  as  of  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  refinement,  that  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  forget  the  state  of 
nations  whose  history  has  been  lost,  and  think  them  to  have  been 
destitute  of  all  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  God  their  Creator. 
Wliilst  we  thank  God  for  his  blessings  to  us,  and  for  our  pure  and 
holy  Eaith,  let  us  remember  that  He  did  not  leave  himself  wholly 
^'  without  a  witness,"  even  in  those  times,  and  in  our  own  land. 


On  the  Boinan  and  Saxon  Remains  lately  disinterred  at  Sandy,  Bed- 
fordshire ;    and  some   RemarJcs   on    the  Roman   Settlement   in 
Britain,    Delivered  at  the  Sandy  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Archaeological  Institution,   on  July  8,   1853.     By  the  Rev. 
John  Taddy,  Rector  of  Northill,  Bedfordshire. 

In  the  diggings  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  at  Sandy, 
cinerary  urns,  ancient  pottery,  and  many  skeletons,  were  ex- 
humed, with  coins  of  an  ordinary  character,  which  have  revived 
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an  interest  in  a  locality,  deserving"  the  investigations  of  the 
archseologist.  I  say  revived,  for,  from  the  age  of  Camden, 
the  notice  of  the  antiquary  has  been  drawn  to  Sandy,  and  its 
vicinity. 

Although  quoted  as  "  Sandeia'^  in  the  Domesday  Survey, 
Camden  mentions  that  the  tradition  of  the  place  was  that  Salndy 
(with  an  /)  was  the  original  designation ;  and  hence  archaeologists 
have  rather  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  modern  village  of 
Sandy  is  in  name,  as  well  as  topical  descent,  the  offspring  of  tlie 
Roman  ^^  Salinae,^^  or  ^'  Salense.^^  Horsley,  in  his  map  of  Roman 
Britain,  writes  Sandy  under  ^'  Salenae.'^  But  antiquaries  now, 
subjecting  themselves  to  a  more  rigid  induction,  might  demur  at 
this  prompt  assumption,  for  in  "  Sandy^^  there  are  wanting  those 
elements  of  "  ceaster,"  or  ''  burg,"  or  "  bury,"  which  usually  mark 
the  affiliation  of  modern  towns  to  Roman  or  Saxon  progenitors. 
But  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Roman  ''  Salinae" 
be  the  patronymic  of  the  modern  village,  there  may  be  evidence 
that  the  locality  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salinse. 

Ptolemy,  a.d.  120,  enumerates  Salense  and  Urolanium  as  towns 
{iroXug)  of  the  Catyeuchlani,  who  occupied  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  which  spread  over  Bedfordshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire. The  geographer  of  Ravenna  also  acknowledges  it  as  a 
station ;  but  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  does  not  notice  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  existing  characters^  of  the  locality.  There 
are  two  knolls,  or  sloj)ing  hills,  overtoj)ping  Sandy;  on  one  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encampment.  It  has  been 
called  a  British  pastoral  camp — meaning  a  place  for  the  protection 
of  cattle,  as  well  as  of  military  defence. 

The  agger,  or  rampart,  though  now  in  a  crumbling  state,  was 
once  lofty.  The  part  of  the  rampart  which  remains  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  overhanging  the  road  to  Cambridgeshire ; 
one-third  of  the  foss  which  answers  to  it  is  perceptible,  the  rest  is 
filled  in  with  debris ;  the  length  of  the  agger  which  now  remains  I 
found  to  be  about  630  yards.  The  area  of  the  camp  would  appear 
to  comprise  about  thirty  acres ;  the  rampart  which  remains  breaks 
off  at  a  hedge,  on  its  south-eastern  side,  into  a  swelling  and  undu- 
latory  surface,  which,  though  it  has  long  since  passed  under  the 
levelling  power  of  the  plough,  still  modestly  asserts  its  ancient 
application  and  character.  Lysons  describes  Caesar's  camp  as  of 
an  oblong  form;  but  the  rampart,  after  follo\\dng  a  straight 
course,  is  rounded  into  a  curve ;  but  as,  in  so  doing,  it  should 
appear  to  have  humoured  the  form  of  the  hill,  I  should  conceive 
it  hasty  to  pronounce  it  British  from  the  roundness  of  its  form. 
But  if  the  circular  bend  of  the  rampart  be  allowed  to  assert  a 
British  origin,  the  largeness  of  the  interior  area  will  enforce  that 
claim.  Our  earliest  and  best  authenticated  test  of  the  character 
of  British  encampments  is  the  text  of  Caesar.     He  savs  that  the 
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oppidum  of  Cassibelaunus  was  a  ^^  place  defended  by  woods  and 
marshes,  in  which  a  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  was  collected/' 

Strabo  the  geographer  more  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  "  cities 
of  the  Britons  are  thickets,  for  having  hedged  round  a  circle  of 
-widely- extended  area  (evpyx^j^pov)  with  trees  cast  down,  they 
construct  huts  for  themselves,  as  well  as  stations  for  their  flocks 
and  herds." 

The  largeness  of  its  dimensions,  then,  as  well  as  roundness  of 
its  rampart,  would  go  to  support  Mr.  Lysons's  assertion  of  Sandy 
to  have  been  a  ^^  Britlsli  postT 

But  that  a  British  oppidum  was  of  no  higher  a  character  than 
the  one  described  by  Csesar  has  been  doubted;  for,  in  another 
passage,  Ca3sar  says  that  there  "were  in  Britain,  creberrima 
sedificia;"  and  Mr.  Kemble  has  sensibly  remarked,  that  inter- 
change of  merchandize  cannot  well  take  place  without  some  reco- 
gnised emporia  or  towns. 

There  is  a  singular  plateau,  overgrown  with  turf,  immediately 
under  the  rampart,  of  some  width,  which  afforded  a  level  ground 
on  which  the  defenders  might  resist  the  ascent  of  the  assailants 
rushing  up  the  slope,  before  they  took  refuge  behind  their  ram- 
part. Mr.  Salt,  an  antiquary,  thinks  the  plateau  of  modern 
construction,  from  the  earth  being  of  a  different  character,  he 
says,  from  the  old  earth-work. 

Camden  the  historian,  says,  that  there  are,  within  this  camp, 
tumuli ;  they  may  now  have  been  levelled. 

It  was  a  common  thing  with  British  camps,  to  construct  an 
artificial  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  weak  side,  the  Britons  availing 
themselves  of  the  natural  defence  of  a  ravine,  or  slope,  or  river,  on 
the  side  of  the  camp,  strong  by  nature ;  accordingly,  the  west 
side  of  this  camp  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ditch,  unless 
the  present  sandy  lane,  with  its  steep  sides,  be  the  altered  form  of 
the  ancient  ditch. 

Mr.  Gorham,  in  his  "  History  of  St.  Neots,''  has  given  the 
following  reason  for  the  stationary  camp  at  Chesterfield  (on  the 
hill  above  Stratford),  comprehending  also  this  British  post,  being 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Salense — viz.,  that  thus  a  correspondence 
of  distance  would  be  maintained  between  the  three  stations  of 
Salinae  or  Sandy,  of  Eynesbury,  Huntingdon  or  Godmanchester 
{agreed  to  be  Durolipons) ,  and  of  Holywell ;  these  places  being 
respectively  at  the  distance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  each 
other ;  a  correspondence  which  would  thus  carry  on  the  defences 
of  the  Trent  and  Ouse  at  regular  distances. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  at  St.  Neots,  a 
little  west  of  the  church,  at  a  place  called  Conny  Gear,  adjoining 
the  river ;  and  a  summer  camp  on  the"  high  ground. 

Sandy  is  on  the  edge  of  Mercia,  and  the  ancient  British  dis- 
trict of  the  Iceni,  which  extended  into  Cambridgeshire :  these 
last  were  a  very  turbvilent  people,  under  Roman  sway ;  and  Mr. 
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GorKam  thinks  that  the  four  stations  which  I  have  named  would 
form  a  military  barrier  against  the,outbreak  of  the  Iceni  westward. 

The  party  present,  from  noticing  the  characters  of  the  two 
campsj  called  C8esar's_,  and  the  one  on  the  wooded  hill  above  Strat- 
ford, will  see  the  difference  between  a  British  and  a  Roman  camp 
— the  one  being  round  and  sometimes  devious  in  its  enclosure, 
large  in  its  area,  being,  from  its  dimensions,  adapted  to  cattle  as 
well  as  men;  the  other  always  rectilinear  (straight -lined)  in  its 
limits,  constructed  on  an  unvarying  rule,  and  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  the  legionary  soldiers  only.  The  limits  of  the  Roman 
camps,  still  existing  on  the  Roman  wall  in  Northumberland,  average 
an  area  of  about  five  or  six  acres  only. 

It  is  evident,  from  examination,  that  aboriginal  encampments 
favoured  the  contiguity  of  rivers;  indeed,  streams,  threading 
fertile  meadows,  would  naturally  be  sought  out  by  tribes  whose 
possessions  were  their  flocks  and  herds,  for  the  harbom-ing  of 
which  at  night,  or  when  in  danger,  they  would  seek  the  apex  of 
some  adjoining  knoll,  which  they  would  entrench  by  an  earthwork 
or  palisado.  Accordingly,  the  proximity  of  the  river  Ivel  not  only 
lends  picturesqueness,  but  authenticity  also  to  the  British  origin 
of  the  camp  at  Sandy ;  for,  from  the  watch-towers  of  this  com. 
manding  elevation,  the  shepherd-sentinel  would  be  intent  npon 
the  safety  of  the  flocks  pasturing  beneath,  and  would  give  notice 
of  the  plundering  foray,  as  well  as  give  access  to  their  retreat 
to  the  crested  hill. 

But  a  British  rampart  was  not  only  a  place  of  cover  and  retreat, 
but  it  was  among  the  munitions  of  war. 

The  Roman  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Iceni,  including 
Huntingdonshire  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  now  under  our 
review,  chose  a  place  for  battle,  "  septum  agresti  aggere,^^  hedged 
by  a  rustic  rampart ;  but  on  the  signal  given,  the  Roman  auxi- 
liaries broke  through  the  rampart,  and  overset  the  Britons  en- 
tangled ^\dthin  their  own  barriers,  "suis  claustris  impeditos.-" 
When,  then,  the  thoughtful  antiquary,  on  such  hill -tops  as 
those  of  Sandy,  looks  upon  the  crumbling  agger,  and  the  ferti- 
lizing river  beneath,  his  visions  of  peace  will  be  clouded  by  the 
recollection,  that  in  such  localities  many  a  Briton  shed  his  blood 
because  his  naked  breast  and  light  missile  weapon  was  no  suf- 
ficient defence  against  the  trenchant  and  piercing  sword  of  the 
mailed  and  disciplined  legionary,  and  his  flying  chariot  no  anta- 
gonist to  his  dense  and  wedge-shaped  masses. 

And  further,  that  the  river,  with  its  overhanging  hill,  strength- 
ened by  a  vallum  of  earth  or  loose  stones,  was  often  the  place 
chosen  by  the  Britons  for  their  place  of  mortal  strife,  is  exem- 
plified by  the  last  conflict  between  Caractacus  and  the  Roman 
Pro-pr£etor.  When  Ostorius  Scapula  met  the  Ordovices  near 
Caer-Caradoc,  or  the  city  of  Caractacus  in  Shropshire,  then,  says 
Tacitus,  the  native  chief  ranged  his  host  upon  the  lofty  hill,  and 
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in  places  where  the  rise  was  gentler,  he  piled  up  stones  in  front  in 
the  manner  of  a  vallum,  and  there  flowed  in  front  of  them  a  river 
with  uncertain  fords,  ^^  judged  by  Camden  to  have  been  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Teme  and  Clune.  This  alacrity  of  the  British  chief," 
adds  the  historian,  ^^  amazed  the  Roman  general ;  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  opposing  river,  the  rampart,  and  the  overhanging  heights." 
The  river,  indeed,  was  an  usual  adjunct  of  Roman  fortification. 
The  same  Pro-prsetor  carried  a  line  of  camps  from  the  Sabrina  to 
the  Ausona  (supposed  to  mean  from  the  Severn  to  the  Nen),  his 
object  being,  as  expressed  in  the  peculiar  language  of  Tacitus, 
"  Ut  fluvios  cinctura  castrorum  cohiberet" — interpreted  by  his 
translator,  Gordon,  to  mean,  ^^  that  he  might  confine  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  streams,  by  the  outer  girdle  of  his  encamp- 
ments." 

The  accompaniment  of  camp  and  river  is  serviceable  in  authen- 
ticating the  positions  of  stations  named  in  the  "  Itineraria,"  and  if 
we  remember  this,  and  resolve  the  names  of  stations,  where  we 
can,  into  their  Celtic  elements,  we  shall  know  where  to  look,  and 
what  to  c^^flook,  in  the  endeavour  to  authenticate  localities. 
Thus,  in  the  north  of  the  Catyeuchlani,  and  neighbourhood  of 
Salinse,  we  have  the  station  of  Durobriva,  but  its  Keltic  etymo- 
logy shows  at  once  its  true  site  to  be  the  bank  of  a  river  \  duro, 
in  the  British  tongue,  denoting  water,  and  briva,  a  bridge.  Ac- 
cordingly, Horsley  places  Durobriva  at  Caistor,  on  the  Nen,  not 
far  from  Peterborough.  In  like  manner,  if  the  conjecture  of 
Camden  be  correct,  that  Duro/ipons  is  the  corruption  of  Duro- 
*ipons,  meaning  a  bridge  over  the  water  of  the  Ouse,  then  this 
station  is  found  coincident  with  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  agreeably 
to  Horsley^s  identifying  Durolipons  with  Godmanchester. 

The  conversion  of  British  encampments  into  posts  of  Roman 
defence  is  not  always  obvious ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  capitals  of 
the  British  tribes  such  transition  and  adoption  by  the  Romans  is 
clear.  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry,  is  an  exemplification  of 
this,  for  the  name  Daventry,  having  the  Celtic  word  venta,  or 
market,  incorporated  with  its  syllables,  evidences  its  British 
origin;  its  large  interior  dimensions  of  fifty  acres  and  more, 
encompassed  by  two  deep  circular  ditches,  attest  the  same  origin ; 
and  the  subsequent  Roman  occupation  is  evident  to  the  eye  of 
every  visitor,  for  the  flooring  of  the  Prsetorium  is  now  in  process 
of  exhumation,  and  the  tesselated  pavement,  flues,  and  tiling,  are 
preserved  in  Daventry.  The  posts  marked  in  the  Itineraries  were 
of  very  varying  size  and  importance ;  the  permanence  of  a  station 
is  usually  indicated  by  the  presence  of  buried  remains ;  if  the 
stations  were  intended  only  for  the  reception  of  a  cohort,  or 
Humerus,  such  remains  are  usually  not  found. 

I  must  next  enumerate  some  of  the  articles  of  interest  dis- 
interred at  Sandy,  at  the  diggings  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway, 
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An  urn^  containing  burnt  bones,  divided  into  layers  by  small 
squares  of  netting,  which  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  this 
urn  contained  also  a  silver  ring,  set  with  cornelian,  and  bearing 
the  device  of  an  eagle,  and  a  copper  coin  with  the  same  emblem. 
The  separation  of  the  ashes  within  the  urn  by  the  layers  of  net- 
ting is  thought  to  mark  the  deposits  of  the  remains  of  several 
members  of  the  same  family.  Similar  divisions  of  cloth  were 
found  in  a  cinerary  urn  disinterred  near  Bath,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  Caesar's  camp,  near  Sandy,  the  remains 
of  the  dead  were  found  in  urns ;  but  in  the  exhumations  farther 
south,  near  the  station,  the  bodies  were  thrown  together  in  a  mass, 
so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  workmen,  it  was  a  bank  of  bodies. 

Also,  some  small  amphorae,  supposed  to  have  contained  oil  for 
anointing  the  dead,  in  order  to  effect  a  more  perfect  cremation. 

Two  coffins  of  wood  were  discovered,  which  fell  to  pieces  on 
the  attempt  to  remove  them.  On  the  chest  of  one  of  the 
skeletons  was  found  a  shallow  vessel  of  lead,  which  Mr.  Birch,  of 
the  British  Museum,  says  indicates  the  skeleton  of  a  priest. 

Also,  a  Saxon  cinerary  urn  of  black  earth,  containing  bm-nt 
bones,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  nine  inches  in  height,  three  feet  in 
circumference,  globose  and  bossed. 

The  Saw7i  cinerary  urns  of  black  earth  were  found  in  a  different 
locality  from  the  one  in  which  were  discovered  the  Roman :  the 
Saxon  near  the  railway  bridge,  the  Roman  opposite  to  the  station 
house  and  coal  depot,  and  on  Tower-hill. 

The  Roman  m-ns  are  of  a  light-colom-ed  earth,  curved  outwards 
towards  the  top,  and  lipped. 

In  thus  distinguishing  the  Saxon  from  the  Roman  I  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Celt,  Roman, 
and  Saxon.  He  says  that  "  the  Saxon  vases  are  of  black  earth, 
globose  and  bossed,  indented  with  circles  and  zigzags;  the 
dottings  were  apparently  made  by  a  notched  stick,  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  shape  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  not 
the  application  of  the  lathe,'^  which  criteria  apply  accurately  to 
the  capacious  urn  found  at  Sandy. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  distinction,  Mr.  Wright  informs 
us,  that  ^^  in  1848  two  German  antiquaries  published  an  account 
of  the  opening  of  a  Teutonic  cemetery,  of  the  Pagan  period,  at 
Selzen,  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  the  articles  found  in  which  presented 
exactly  the  same  characters  as  those  found  in  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  barrows ;  there  was  a  similar  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
burial, — i.e.,  of  the  entire  body,  or  after  cremation,  although  the 
practice  of  bmying  the  body  prevailed.  The  pottery  was  similar 
in  form,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  bosses  on  the  sides,  and 
impressed  with  the  same  notches,  as  that  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  baiTOWs.''^ 

*  See  Wriglit,  p.  422. 
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There  was  an  extensive  pottery  for  black  ware  at  Upchurch,  on 
the  Medway^  and  by  sailing  up  the  creeks  of  the  Upchurch  and 
Plaistow  Marshes  the  fragments  of  the  manufacture  may  at  this 
day  be  found,  three  feet  below  the  surface.  The  black  colour  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  by  the  smoke  of  vegetable  substances. 

Fragments  of  red  Samian  ware,  also  found  at  Sandy,  confirm 
the  Roman  occupation.  The  devices  of  one  Samian  vase  there 
found  are  apparently  hounds  and  vintagers. 

Also,  an  elegant  Saxon  drinking  cup :  the  ground  dark  and 
enamelled  with  a  white  flower,  with  a  waving  stalk,  and  trefoiled 
calyx,  of  a  clover  form,  having  a  white  crescent  enamelled  on  it — 
supposed  to  be  a  Saxon  device,  which  is  also  found  on  a  ring. 

A  double  bead  of  bottle-coloured  glass,  striated  with  white. 

We  have  in  this  neighbourhood  two  Roman  roads,  of  which  I 
will  give  some  detail :  the  one  traversed  the  line  of  the  present 
north  road  from  Baldock  till  it  reached  Stratton,  it  there  passed 
along  the  higher  ground  of  Mr.  Barnett^s  park,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sandy  hills,  and  under  the  stone  quarry  and  Galley  hill,  on  which 
elevated  ground  is  a  rectilinear  camp  of  the  Romans,  the  district 
being  still  called  Chesterfield  and  Chesterton,  so  traditionally 
called  from  this  Castra-stativa. 

The  occurrence  of  the  hamlet  of  Stratton  in  this  vicinity  is  a 
sure  index  of  the  vicinity  of  a  Roman  station,  Stratton  meaning  a 
place  on  the  Via  strata  or  paved  way  of  the  Romans ;  Streatham, 
Stretton,  and  such  words  have  the  same  origin.  We  have,  on 
the  other  side  of  this  road,  another  relic  of  Roman  defence,  called 
Reeston  Burries,  close  to  the  Staunch,  the  ditch  of  the  rampart 
remaining  to  this  day. 

This  road  crossed  the  Everton  road  from  Sandy ;  passed  along 
the  Hasell  hedges ;  from  thence  to  the  north  side  of  Croxton ; 
afterwards  to  Toseland  and  Gravely,  and  so  on  to  Godmanchester. 

But  we  have  another  Roman  road  in  this  vicinity,  not  usually 
^  recognised  as  such,  called  the  Akeman-street,  which  issued  west^ 
ward  from  the  ancient  Roman  station  at  Camboritum,  on  the 
castle  hill  at  Cambridge,  passed  along  the  backs  of  the  Colleges, 
and  met  the  Orwell  road  at  Barton ;  continued  coincidently  mth 
it  till  it  crossed  the  Ermine-street  road  at  Arrington  bridge, 
corrupted  from  Ermineford ;  passed  by  Tadlow,  till,  passing  by 
Road-farm,  it  became  identified  with  Hill-lane,  whose  straight- 
ness  would  naturally  favour  its  traditionary  Roman  origin;  it 
then  made  for  the  camp  at  Old  Warden,  which  probably  was  a 
military  defence  of  this  road.  We  have  also  in  this  locality 
"  Lowes  Bush,"  Bush  being  ambuscade,  or  place  of  ambush. 

Several  Roman  ways  have  this  appellation  of  Lane  ;  £;nd  anti- 
quaries tell  us  ^'  that  whenever  lanes^  run  straight  forward  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  are  of  uniform  width,  they  bear  evident 
symptoms  of  a  remote  formation.''*     Thus  the  Ei'mine-street  in 

*  Hartshorne. 
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llie  north  part  of  Rutland  is  called  "  Horn-lane/'  and  a  part  of 
the  Watling-street  in  Shropshire  is  called  "  Pavement-lane ;"  and 
SO  forth. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  wherever  we  have  traces  of 
a  Roman  road,  we  find  hamlets  in  the  near  neighbom-hood  of  it, 
of  the  name  of  Caldecot.  I  could  quote  abundance  of  such. 
Adjoining  to  the  Roman  road  which  passes  under  the  Sandy  hill, 
we  meet  with  Upper  and  Lower  Caldecot. 

Now,  what  is  their  etymology,  and  what  is  their  relationship 
to  these  roads  ?  We  are  told  that  in  the  ancient  national  tongue, 
"  cold,"  or  as  it  was  spelt  and  pronounced  "  kauld,"  did  not  express 
only  severe  temperature  of  weather ,  but  was  appUed  to  signify  an 
exposed,  open,  and  unprotected  locality. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  modern  name  of  Galley  hill,  given 
to  the  eminence  near  Sandy  on  which  is  the  rectilinear  Roman 
encampment,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^^  gwall,"  or 
wall,  both  of  which  are  derived  from  the  Roman  word  "  vallum.^^ 

The  transit  of  the  Roman  legions  between  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom  was  so  rapid,  that  the  supervision  of  the  vise  stratse  or 
paved  roads  of  the  Romans  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the  Roman 
rule.  The  superintending  officer  was  called  "  strator  viarum  -" 
and  in  Italy  this  officer  was  no  other  than  Augustus  himself. 
The  soldiers  worked  on  these  roads,  as  did  the  natives,  who 
deemed  the  work  so  oppressive,  that  Galgacus  availed  himself  of 
it  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  the  Caledonii.  "  Many  (says  he) 
are  condemned  to  the  mines,  to  the  shows  of  beasts,  '  et  ad  mimi- 
tiones  viarum,^  to  the  construction  of  roads." 

Britain  had  for  its  military  police,  from  the  invasion  under 
Claudius  till  nearly  the  time  of  the  Romans  quitting  the  island, 
the  same  four  legions,  with  their  complement  of  auxiliaries.  The 
20th  Legion,  which  Agricola  commanded,  was  usually  stationed 
at  Deva  or  Chester,  to  watch  the  Silures  or  Welsh.  The  2nd 
Legion  had  its  quarters  at  Caerleon  or  Isca ;  the  6th  Legion  at 
Eboracum  or  York.  The  amount  of  force  at  the  highest  point 
was  calculated  at  36,000;  it  sunk  to  22,000  at  the  time  of  the 
Romans  quitting  the  island. 

Some  observations  in  conclusion  of  this  paper  may  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate,  on  the  condition,  social  and  political,  to 
which  the  conquerors  brought  the  conquered  of  this  island. 
Archseologists  may  take  pleasm-e  in  descanting  on  the  disinterred 
materiel  of  civilization — the  prostrate  column,  the  frescoed  wall, 
the  variegated  tessera,  the  refreshing  bath,  the  flues  and  hypo- 
causts,  which  the  untiring  research  of  the  excavator  brings  to 
light;  but  antiquaries  are  not  virtuosi  merely — ^they  are  also 
friends  of  humanity,  and  as  such  they  ask.  Did  the  Romans 
acquit  themselves  of  the  moral  responsibility  which  binds  a  con- 
quering nation  to  promote  the  social  advance  of  a  subjected 
people?     Did  the  Romans  teach  the  Britons  the  arts  of  self- 
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government  ?  did  they  make  endeavour  to  associate  the  "  ordo/' 
as  was  their  term — i.  e.^  the  chief  men  among  the  Britons — with 
themselves  in  the  equitable  administration  of  their  public  affairs  ? 
did  they  promote  a  healthy  commerce,  or  make  Britain  a  market 
of  slaves  ?  did  they  exact  the  payment  of  a  grinding  tribute,  and 
then  insult  the  conquered  by  offering  them  the  means  of  meeting 
the  exaction  by  loans  of  money  and  mortgages  imposed  upon 
their  lands  with  most  usurious  interest  ?  And  did  we  not  know 
how  vain  are  the  pretences  of  a  moral  philosophy  unless  its 
theories  be  wrought  into  practice  and  its  dogmas  into  realities  by 
the  energizing  motives  of  Christianity,  our  hearts  might  kindle 
into  a  glow  of  shame  when  remembering  the  conduct  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca  towards  the  oppressed  Britons. 

To  account  for  the  general  disaffection  of  the  British  tribes 
under  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  Dr.  Lingard  remarks  that 
"  the  insults  and  oppressions  of  the  conquerors  were  beyond  en- 
durance ;  that  the  British  youth  had  been  forcibly  conveyed  to 
foreign  climes  to  serve  among  the  auxiliaries ;  and  that  to  pay 
the  contributions,  their  chiefs  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  ten 
millions  of  drachmas,  equal  to  about  480,000/.,  from  the  philo- 
sopher Seneca,  by  whom  they  were  harassed  with  vexatious  pro- 
secutions.^^ It  has  been  with  truth  said,  that  "levies,  corn, 
tribute,  mortgages,  and  slaves,  formed  the  several  heads  under 
which  Britain  was  entered  in  the  vast  ledger  of  the  Roman 
empire."^  If  we  look  at  the  tyrant  control  of  the  Boman  pro- 
curator or  legate,  exercised  over  their  misnamed  Municipia,  or 
Free  Towns,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  abhorrent  to  our 
sense,  their  gross  impolicy,  or  their  departure  from  rectitude  and 
humanity.  Their  Municipia,  as  opposed  to  their  Colonise,  were 
administered  by  the  Ordo  or  Decuriones,  who  might,  in  the 
general,  answer  to  our  gentlemen  and  magistrates,  being  judges 
and  civil  magistrates  for  the  boroughs.  But  in  the  case  of  Britain, 
how  did  the  Roman  procurator  proceed  with  them  ?  Why,  he 
assessed  the  tribute  upon  the  decuriones,  coerced  payment  from 
them  by  loans  charged  with  heavy  mortgages,  drove  them  into 
the  towns  by  compelling  them  to  renounce  the  profitless  cultivation 
of  their  oppressed  and  beggared  estates. f  Mr.  Savigny,  treating 
this  painful  subject,  says  : — "  The  decuriones  of  the  towns  were 
responsible  for  the  public  dues,  for  the  victualling  of  the  troops, 
and  for  the  tribute ;  they  were  compelled  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation of  the  relinquished  estates,  that  the  fiscus  might  be  no 
loser.  At  length  (he  adds)  the  condition  of  a  civic  magistrate 
or  decurion  became  so  oppressive,  that  some  committed  suicide, 
others  expatriated  themselves  in  order  to  escape  it ;  the  state  for- 
bade by  law  the  sale  of  property,  freemen  went  into  the  ranks,  or 
subjected  themselves  to  voluntary  servitude." 

*  Kemblc  on  the  Anglo-Saxons.  f  See  Kemble  on  the  Eoman  Towns. 
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And  Tacitus,  the  father-in-law  of  Agricola,  tells  us  that  the 
"  Britons  sate  at  the  doors  of  their  own  granaries,  bought  and 
sold  at  the  price  prescribed  by  the  Roman  official,  conveyed  the 
corn  at  his  bidding  to  distant  places  where  the  legatus  and  his 
legionaries  needed  it." 

Can  we  read  the  account  which  this  same,  the  gravest  of  histo- 
rians, has  given  us  of  the  insults  and  wrongs  which  goaded  the 
Iceni,  the  seats  of  the  East  Angles,  into  their  formidable  rising, 
which  ended  in  the  excision  of  70,000  natives,  without  rejoicing 
that  the  ''  iron  and  clay  of  the  tyrant-image  (seen  by  Daniel) 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing-floors"  ? 

Parasutagus  (he  says)  was  king  of  the  Iceni,  distinguished  by 
a  wealth  of  ancient  descent.  He  appointed  by  his  will  the  Caesar 
of  his  day  co-heir  of  his  estate  with  his  two  daughters,  hoping 
that  by  such  obsequiousness  his  kingdom  and  family  would  be 
protected  from  plunder :  in  which  expectation  (says  Tacitus)  he 
was  deceived;  not  that  the  public  treasury  reaped  the  fruits  of 
the  fraud,  but  that  his  kingdom  was  laid  waste  by  Roman  centu- 
rions ;  his  family,  as  though  they  had  been  made  captives  in  war, 
were  enslaved;  Boadicea,  his  wife,  flogged;  and  his  daughters, 
who  for  safety^s  sake  were  made  co-heiresses  with  the  world's 
master,  were  despoiled  both  of  their  chastity  and  of  their  rightful 
inheritance. 

Some  of  the  weakest  and  worst  of  the  world's  masters  were,  in 
respect  of  Britain,  the  wisest  politicians.  Claudius,  if  let  alone, 
would  have  contented  himself  with  levying  an  impost  upon  the 
import  and  export  of  goods  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  deeming 
that  the  treasury  would  be  no  gainer  by  exacting  a  tribute,  which 
could  be  acquired  only  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military 
force.  And  "  Nero  (says  Suetonius)  entertained  neither  the  wish 
nor  the  hope  to  extend  the  empire ;  and  had  thoughts  of  removing 
the  army  from  Britain,  but  feared  to  do  so,  lest  he  should  appear 
to  calumniate  (obtrectare)  the  glory  of  his  parent.""^  "  But  a 
stronger  reason  was  found  in  the  interest  of  the  noble  usurers,  as 
instanced  in  the  example  of  Seneca.^f 

So  that,  adopting  the  manly  language  of  Mr.  Kemble  (in  his 
"  History  of  the  Saxons  in  England"),  "the  condition  of  the 
British  aborigines  was  from  the  first  a  system  of  oppression,  a 
downward  progress  from  misery  to  misery :  it  rested  upon  a 
crime,  which  in  no  time  or  region  the  providence  of  God  hath 
blessed — the  crime  of  degrading  one  jpeojple  on  the  plea  of  benejitirig 
another .'' 

Had  Britain  not  been  utterly  exhausted  by  mal-administration, 
had  there  been  natives  to  form  a  reserve,  and  resources  to  victual 
an  army,  the  last  commander  who  received  the  mandate  of  recall 
*  Suetonius,  quoted  by  Kemble.  t  Kemble. 
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would  probably  have  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  declared  him- 
self a  competitor  for  empire.  Many  tried  the  perilous  game,  and 
lost  it,  because  the  country  had  not  the  means  to  maintain  the 
contest ;  and  so  the  Saxons  settled  the  question  in  their  own  way. 
As  such  a  state  of  society  supplied  no  materials  for  the  support 
of  the  Roman  power,  so  it  fu;nished  no  elements  of  an  indepen- 
dent self-subsistence  when  that  foreign  power  was  removed.  And 
when  the  hour  at  length  came,  which  the  Imperial  City,  in  its 
confidence  in  its  fortune,  had  not  condescended  to  foresee,  then 
was  proclaimed,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  nations,  that 
authority  which  rules  ill,  which  rules  for  its  own  selfish  ends 
alone,  is  smitten  with  weakness,  and  cannot  endure."^ 


On  the  Essex  Ring  at  Hawnes.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  held  in  the  General  Library,  Bedford,  Oct.  27, 1853. 
By  Brook  Edward  Bridges,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hawnes,  Bed- 
fordshire. 

Every  one,  I  presume,  has  heard  of  the  Ring  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  have  given  her  favourite,  Robert  Devereux,  the 
second  Earl  of  Essex,  as  a  mark  of  her  special  favour,  in  the  anti- 
cipation— which  his  reckless  character  and  conduct  suggested, 
and  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the  result  fully  justified — of  its 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  token  to  be  sent  her  on  any  emergency 
where  her  interposition  on  his  behalf  might  be  required;  every 
one,  I  take  it  for  granted,  has  heard  of  this  Ring,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  interesting  Legend  which  is  connected  with  it :  and 
some,  perhaps,  of  those  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
upon  the  present  occasion  are  also  aware  that  the  identical  Ring 
itself,  or — as  I  ought  rather  to  say  at  this  early  stage  of  my  pro- 
posed account  of  it — owq prof essing  to  be  such,  has  long  been  pre- 
served in  this  immediate  neighbourhood — at  Hawnes  Park,  where 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne. 

It  is  my  particular  connexion  with  its  locality  thus,  together 
with  the  ftiller  opportunities  thereby  afibrded  for  communication 
with  its  present  owner,  which  has  induced  me  to  draw  up  the 
following  brief  notice  of  its  history  and  claims,  rather  than  any 
other  qualification  which  I  am  conscious  of  possessing  for  the 
purpose.  This  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity ;  for,  on  addressing  my- 
self to  my  proposed  task,  I  discovered  that  it  was  likely  to  prove 
considerably  more  arduous  than  I  had  previously  imagined ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the  external  peculiarities  of 
the  Ring  in  question,  as  well  as  statement  of  the  grounds  of  its 

*  Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
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alleged  identity  with  the  celebrated  Essex  Ring — which  is  all 
that  I  contemplated  in  the  first  instance — it  would  be  further 
necessary  to  enter  upon  a  preliminary  defence  of  the  whole  story 
itself  in  which  it  figures ;  in  other  words^,  to  establish  in  the  first 
place_,  as  far  as  may  be^  the  Historical  Fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  give  Lord  Essex  a  Ring  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the 
manner  asserted :  it  being  very  evident  that,  if  the  Queen  never 
presented  her  unfortunate  favourite  with  a  Token-ring  at  all,  the 
particular  Ring  before  us,  whatever  its  value  on  other  accounts, 
would  at  once  necessarily  lose  all  the  interest  which  has  hitherto 
attached  to  it  on  that  special  score ;  cadit  qifcestio — the  whole  sub- 
ject  of  this  Paper  falls  to  the  ground;  and  the  Paper  itself  would 
seem  unavoidably  imphcated  in  the  nonentity  of  its  subject.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  I  approach  this  preliminary  discus- 
sion, not  merely  with  the  prepossessions  of  a  partisan,  but  with 
something,  moreover,  of  the  jealous  tenaciousness  of  an  advocate, 
whose  own  credit  is  at  stake  when  not  merely  the  truth,  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  cause  he  has  taken  in  hand,  is  impugned. 

We  live  in  a  sceptical,  or,  as  it  would  be  more  polite  to  call 
it,  a  critical  and  inquiring  age;  when  each  fact  that  has  been 
recorded  in  History  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  and  suspicious 
investigation,  before  it  is  permitted  to  resume  its  place  among 
recognised  historical  truths.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  per- 
mission is  refused;  and  the  recorded  event,  so  arraigned,  is  in 
general  degraded  from  the  category  oi  facts  to  that  of  myths — • 
myth  being  only  a  pleasant  synonym  of  lie.  Indeed,  the  limits 
of  MytlixAogj  have  become  considerably  extended  of  late  years,  to 
the  proportionate  curtailment  of  those  which  belong,  or  once 
belonged,  to  Authentic  History ;  and  that  same  term,  "  mytho- 
logy,^^  which,  consule  Planco — in  the  good  old  days  of  George  III. 
— was  scrupulously  restricted  to  a  very  distinct,  if  not  very 
narrow,  subject-matter — the  birth,  parentage,  and  proceedings, 
namely,  of  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses — in  a  word,  to  the 
Theogony  of  the  ancients — may  now  be  fairly  used  to  describe 
the  larger  half  of  Universal  History,  as  received  and  intei-preted  by 
the  moderns.  No  doubt  it  is  a  great  thing  to  explode  what  is 
false,  and  in  its  place  to  establish  what  is  true — to  enthrone 
Truth,  as  one  may  say,  upon  the  ruins  of  Falsehood :  yet  the 
advantage  of  living  in  an  age  Like  our  own,  when  this  process  of 
sao'acious  adjustment  is  in  such  full  operation,  at  least  in  its  de- 
structive  if  not  equally  in  its  <?6»w  struct ive  aspect,  is  by  no  means 
unalloyed.  Even  where  no  specific  injury  or  inconvenience  (as, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  instance  to  some  extent)  is  sustained,  it  is 
not  pleasant,  at  any  rate,  to  be  made  to  feel  that,  in  order  to  any 
rational  knowledge  of  history  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  ?/?elearn  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  what  has  been  already  learned.  The 
passion  for  scientific  truth  must  be  excessive,  where  early  impres- 
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sions  and  long-cherished  associations  are  surrendered  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh,  as  one  by  one  the  various  records,  whether 
in  ancient  or  even  comparatively  modern  history,  which  fur- 
nished them  are  seen  to  melt  away,  like  wi'eaths  of  mist  before 
the  risen  sun,  beneath  the  keen  searching  glance  of  some  Philoso- 
phical Luminary,  and,  in  their  stead,  appear  the  dry,  hard  outline 
and  tame  proportions  of  their  duly-authenticated  counterparts  and 
originals — if,  indeed,  any  such  residuum  is  the  result,  which  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case : 

"  Whither  are  they  vanished? 
Into  the  air ;  and  what  seem'd  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind." 

"  Would  they  had  staid,^  one  might  be  permitted  to  say  of  some, 
at  least,  among  these  disembodied  Historic  Shades  ;  for  surely  it  is 
with  far  from  unmixed  satisfaction  that  we  can  regard  the  exploits 
of  a  Criticism,  which  has  taught  us  to  despise  the  charming  credu- 
lity of  Herodotus — that  prince  of  annalists — and  to  explore,  with 
more  of  contempt  than  admiration,  the  picturesque  pages  of  Livy, 
not  to  mention  the  occasional  disparagement  of  the  more  recent 
testimony  of  our  own  Hume,  who,  without  being  either  pic- 
turesque or  (still  less)  charming  on  the  score  of  his  credulity,  has 
been  till  lately  accounted  a  very  sufficient  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions, at  least,  of  historical  fact. 

Here,  indeed,  to  return  to  the  particular  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry,  I  must  frankly  avow — what  I  have  already  implied — that 
I  was  ignorant,  till  quite  lately,  of  any  suspicion  which  was  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  tradition  connected  with  it ;  nor  was  I 
aware  that  the  Spirit  of  Historical  Criticism,  overstepping  its  more 
legitimate  province,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  remoter  antiquity,  had 
ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  nearer  domain  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  and  to  dispute  the  domestic  records  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  not, 
as  usual.  Wise  Men  from  the  east,  but  from  the  north,  who  have 
arraigned  the  story  of  the  Essex  Ring,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
myth.  There  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  consent  between  our  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  and  our  cousins,  as  I  suppose  we 
may  call  them — cousin-^erw^w,?,  at  any  rate — who  dwell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine :  the  German  Constellation  is  duly  re- 
flected in  our  Northern  Lights ;  while  we,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
benighted  territory  between  both,  are  left  to  rejoice  in  their 
blended  illumination.  It  was,  then,  to  speak  out  more  distinctly, 
and  figure  apart,  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  that  the  security  of  my  previously 
unsuspecting  faith  in  the  legend  of  the  Essex  Ring  was  first 
slightly  disturbed :  that  faith,  however,  still  remains  unshaken ; 
nay,  rather,  I  may  say,  it  has  become  the  more  confirmed  from 
the  ordeal  through  which  it  has  thus  successfully  passed ;  while  the 
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remarkable  Ring  at  Hawnes — for  such  it  must^  at  any  rate,  be 
considered — seems  to  bear  living  testimony  to,  in  its  own  patent 
correspondence  with,  the  historical  tradition  in  question.  Nor 
will  this  last  remark  be  found  to  involve  the  petitio  principii 
which  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  constitute.  But  before 
proceeding  to  speak  of  this,  or  any  other,  particular  Ring,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  I  have  said,  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  Historical 
Statement,  upon  which  the  genuineness  of  any  alleged  original 
must,  after  all,  be  considered  mainly  to  rest :  and  herein  it  will  be 
my  object  to  produce  in  those  who  hear  me  the  same  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  credibility  of  the  account  in  question,  which  I  have 
myself  received  from  as  impartial  a  comparison  as  I  was  able, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  institute  between  that  Historical  Tes- 
timony, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Objections,  by  which  it  has  been 
lately  assailed  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review/^  on  the  other. 

To  this  end,  I  will  first  adduce  the  passage  which  relates  to  the 
present  point  from  Hume,  who,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken  as  our 
standard  historian  :  His  testimony  is  to  the  following  effect : 
Speaking  of  the  "profound  melancholy ^^  into  which  Elizabeth 
had  fallen  a  short  time  before  her  death,  and  which  formed  so  sad 
a  sequel  to,  in  its  striking  contrast  with,  the  almost  unbroken 
splendour  of  her  long  and  glorious  reign,  the  historian  proceeds  ; 

"  But  there  is  another  cause  assigned  for  her  melancholy,  which 
"  has  long  been  rejected  by  historians  as  romantic,  but  which  late 
"  discoveries  seem  to  have  confirmed :  some  incidents  happened 
"  which  revived  her  tenderness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the 
'^  deepest  sorrow  for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to 
"  his  execution.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  for- 
"  tunate  expedition  against  Cadiz^^ — the  only  matter,  almost,  which 
he  did  not  shamefully  mismanage — "  observing  the  increase  of  the 
"  Queen^s  fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to  re^et 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

"  that  the  necessity  of  his  service  required  him  to  be  often  absent 
"  from  her  person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his 
^'  enemies,  more  assiduous  in  their  attendance, could  employ  against 
"  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jealousy ;  and,  making  him 
''  the  present  of  a  Ring,  desii'ed  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her 
"  affection;  and  assured  him  that,  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should 
"  fall,  whatever  prejudices  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain  against 
"  him,  yet,  if  he  sent  her  that  Ring,  she  would  immediately,  upon 
"  the  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tenderness,  would  afford  him  a 
"  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology. 
"  Essex,  notmthstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  precious 
"  gift  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  after  his  trial  and  condemnation, 
"  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he  committed  the  Ring  to 
"  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the 
"  Queen.  The  Countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the 
"  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission ;  and  Eli- 
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"  zabethj  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would  make  this  last 
"  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to 
"  his  obstinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combats, 
^^  pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
'^  cution.  The  Countess  of  Nottingham,  falling  into  sickness,  and 
"  affected  with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with  remorse 
"  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  Queen, 
^^  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.  The 
"  Queen,  astonished  at  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  passion  : 
'^  she  shook  the  dying  Countess  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to  her.  That 
''  God  mi c/kt  pardon  her,  hit  that  she  never  could;  she  broke  from 
'^  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and 
"  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all  consolation  \  she 
^^  even  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  and  thro\\dng  herself  on  the 
'^  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable.  .  .  .  Few  words  she 
'^  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  inward  grief  which 
'^  she  cared  not  to  reveal.^^     Ten  days  after,  she  died. 

Now  upon  this  testimony  of  Hume  I  venture  to  make  the  two 
following  observations,  before  proceeding  to  state  the  Objections 
which  have  been  advanced  against  it,  or  at  least  against  the 
story  which  it  tends  to  substantiate,  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  :" 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  Hume,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  testimony  just  cited  at  length,  was 
no  very  credulous  historian ;  it  was  not  on  the  side  of  credulity 
that  he  was  apt  to  err  in  his  estimate  of  historical  evidence ;  yet 
he  plainly  declares  his  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  incident 
which  he  has  thus  carefully  recorded. 

And  again ;  this  belief,  he  tells  us,  was  compelled  not  so  much, 
or  indeed  at  all,  by  any  intrinsic  probability  in  the  story  itself, 
but  by  the  unlooked-for  confirmation  which  it  received,  some  time 
after  it  first  got  abroad,  in  certain  discoveries  which  were  made. 
On  the  first  rumour  it  was  rejected  as  fabulous ;  there  was  an  air 
of  romance  about  it  which,  of  itself,  exposed  it  to  suspicion ;  and 
it  was,  accordingly,  at  once  set  aside,  and  long  remained  in  dis- 
repute :  but,  in  process  of  time,  facts  were  brought  to  light  which 
established  its  credibility  in  the  opinion  even  of  one  as  fastidious 
of  evidence  as  Hume.  For  these  proofs,  so  conclusive  in  his  esti- 
mation, he  refers  us,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  Birches 
"  Negotiations,"  and  also  to  his  "  Memoirs :"  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  had  access  to  either  of  these  works,  as  they  would 
probably  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  subject ;  here,  how- 
ever, it  only  concerns  me  to  point  out  generally  the  additional 
weight  which  is  lent  to  an  account  by  any  previous  suspicion  it 
may  have  attracted — and  this,  it  is  obvious,  in  proportion  both  to 
its  gravity  and  duration — whenever  such  suspicion  has  been  satis- 
factorily removed. 
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Turn  we  now  to  the  article  in  the  '^  Edinburgh  Review,""^  in 
which  verdict  is  given  against  the  story  of  the  Essex  Ring,  not- 
withstanding these  circumstances  in  its  favour.  That  article  is  a 
review  of  a  work  which  has  been  lately  publish  ed,  entitled  "  Lives 
and  Letters  of  the  Devereux  Earls  of  Essex  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Charles  L,  1540 — 1646,"  by  Captain 
the  Hon.  Walter  Bouchier  Devereux,  R.N.  He  is  a  brother  of 
the  present  Lord  Hereford,  the  premier  Viscount  of  England ; 
and,  I  need  scarcely  add,  of  the  same  family  with  the  noble 
personages  of  whom  he  is  the  biographer.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  article  in  question,  condemnatory  of  the  popular  legend, 
will  include  all  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  adduce  from  this 
work  as  supplementary  to  the  foregoing  account  from  Hume^s 
history. 

^'  The  story  of  the  Ring,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  said  to  have 
'^  been  sent  by  Lord  Essex  to  the  Queen  through  the  Countess  of 
"  Nottingham,  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  work.  Captain 
'^  Devereux  inclines  to  accept  it  as  an  historical  fact ;  but,  notwith- 
"  standing  this,  and  the  popular  belief  in  its  truth,  and  the  exist- 
"  ence  of  the  various  rings  which  have  been  so  carefully  preserved 
"  as  the  identical  Ring  {?),  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  its  authen- 
"  ticity  without  better  proof  than  has  yet  been  adduced  in  its  sup- 
"  port.  The  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon  in  a  work  written 
^'  by  him,  as  he  states,  in  his  younger  days,  and  in  which  he  men- 
"  tions  it  only  to  discredit  it,  as  '  a  loose  report  which  hath  crept 
"  in.^  At  a  later  period  this  same  story  figures  in  Mr.  Francis 
"Osborn'st  ''Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  published  in  1658, 
"  and  in  M.  Aubrey  de  Maurier's  "  Memoirs,"  published  in  the 
"  (memorable)  year  1688,  as  having  been  told  to  Prince  Maurice 
"  by  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  ambassador  in  Holland  under  James  I. ; 
"  and  again,  some  years  later,  Lady  EUzabeth  Spelman  related  the 
"  same  to  the  Earl  of  Cork ;  to  him  she  also  gave  the  MS.  memoirs 
"  of  her  great-grandfather.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth," 
— who  lived  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen 
in  her  last  illness,— "  these   MS.   memoirs  were  pubhshed    (by 

"Lord  Cork)  in  1759 The  whole  of  the  evidence  in  sup- 

"  port  of  the  facts,  therefore,  is  the  mention  of  it  by  Osborn  fifty- 
"  five  years  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth ;  the  subsequent  narration 
"  of  it  in  M.  de  Maurier's  "Memoirs ;"  Lord  Clarendon's  authority 
"  to  confirm  the  fact  '  that  such  a  loose  report  had  crept  into  dis- 
"  course ;'  and  the  narrative  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  the  great- 
"  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and  the  great-great- 
"  niece  of  the  Coimtess  of  Nottingham.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
"  is  no  contemporaneous  account  of  the  fact The  Earl  of 

*  No.  CXCIX.  pp.  132-169.  .  nu-  v 

t  This  Mr.  Francis  Osborn  was  of  the  same  family  with  the  Osboms  ot  Lhick- 
sands  Priory,  in  this  county. 
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"  Monmouth  describes  the  Queen's  melancholy  humour^  and  his 
"  fruitless  endeavours  to  cheer  her,  but  no  allusion  {sic)  to  the 
'^  cause  being  in  any  way  connected  with  Essex  or  Lady  Notting- 
^^  ham ;  but  the  following  passage  shows  that,  so  far  from  anything 
"  having  occurred  to  disturb  her  friendly  relations  with  Lord  Not- 
"  tingham,  he  was  actually  sent  for  as  the  only  person  whose  in- 
"  fluence  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her  to  obey  her 
^^  physicians/^  Then  follows  an  extract  from  Lord  Monmouth's 
"Memoirs"  to  that  effect.  "Now/'  proceeds  the  reviewer, 
"  whatever  might  be  the  supposed  indignation  of  Elizabeth  against 
"  her  dying  cousin,  Lady  Nottingham,  it  is  clear  that,  as  the  real 
"  offender  was  Lord  Nottingham,  he  would  have  more  than  shared 
"  in  her  displeasure ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  fortnight 
"  after  the  Queen  had  shaken  the  helpless  wife  on  her  death-bed, 
"  the  husband,  by  whose  authority  the  offence  had  been  committed, 

"  should   have  continued  in  undiminished  favour The 

"  existence  of  the  rins:  would  do  but  little  to  establish  the  truth  of 
"  the  story,  even  if  but  one  had  been  preserved  and  cherished  as 
"  the  identical  ring  :  but  as  there  are  two,  if  not  three,  which  lay 
"  claim  to  that  distinction,  they  invalidate  each  other's  claims.  .  . 
"  The  ring  at  Hawnes  is  said  to  have  descended  in  unbroken 
"  succession  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux  (afterwards  Duchess  of 

"  Somerset)  to  the  present  owner This  affords  the  strongest 

"  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  {qu.  is  ?)  not  the  ring.  Accord- 
"  ing  to  the  tradition  it  had  passed  from  her  father  into  Lady 
^'  Nottingham's  hands  :  according  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman, 
"  Lord  Nottingham  insisted  upon  her  keeping  it.  In  her  inter- 
"  view  with  the  Queen  the  Countess  might  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
"  sented  to  her  the  token  she  had  so  fatally  withheld ;  or  it  might 
"  have  remained  in  her  family ;  or  have  been  destroyed ;  but  the 
"  most  improbable  circumstance  would  have  been  its  restoration  to 
"  the  widow  or  daughter  of  the  much-injured  Essex  by  the  offend- 
"  ing  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset  left  a  '  long, 
"  curious,  and  minute  will,  but  in  it  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
"  such  ring.'  "  This  last  remark  is  a  quotation  from  Captain 
Devereux' s  work ;  who,  it  seems,  while  believing  in  the  story 
itself,  is  reluctant  to  pin  his  faith  upon  any  one  of  the  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  being  its  original  subject. 

Such,  then,  are  the  Objections  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  both 
against  the  notion  of  there  ever  having  been  a  ring  at  all,  of  the 
character  and  history  alleged,  and  also  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Hawnes  Ring  in  particular :  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged, 
that,  while  there  is  no  cotemporaneous  testimony  to  the  transac- 
tion in  question,  the  fact  of  Lord  Nottingham's  having  been 
sent  for  to  wait  on  Elizabeth  in  her  last  illness  is  a  positive  proof 
of  its  entire  improbability;  it  is  argued,  moreover,  that  a 
plurality  of  existing  rings,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  mutually  to 
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invalidate  each  other's  claims_,  proves  little  or  nothin^^;  and 
lastly,  with  respect  to  the  particular  Ring  at  Hawnes,  it  is  con- 
tended that,  over  and  above  the  general  disadvantage  arising 
from  such  rivalry  and  collision,  its  alleged  transmission  from 
Essex's  orphan  daughter  is  at  once  fatal  to  its  pretensions ;  while, 
however,  on  this  point  there  seems  much  room  for  doubt  and 
suspicion,  in  the  absence  of  any  mention  on  her  part  of  so  precious 
a  relic  in  her  will,  which  happens  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  minuteness  of  its  specifications.  To  take  each  of 
these  objections  separately  in  this  order. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  absence  of  cotemporaneous  testimony :  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  absence  is  in  general  a  serious  deside- 
ratmn,  and  more  than  a  merely  negative  disadvantage.  But  iu 
the  present  instance  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  amount  to 
much,  or  indeed  to  have  any  weight  at  all  in  disparagement  of 
this  particular  occurrence.  The  principal  parties  privy  to  it  were 
Lady  Nottingham,  to  whom  the  Ring  had  been  sent ;  her  hus- 
band, who  prevented  her  from  forwarding  it  to  the  Queen ;  and 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  confession  of  its  having  been  retained 
was  at  length  made.  Now,  of  these  three,  the  former  died  wdthin 
a  few  hours  after  that  trying  interview;  the  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  survive  her  many  days ;  and,  meanwhile,  her  grief 
and  remorse  upon  the  occasion  may  well  have  been  too  strong 
for  words,  according  to  the  representation  which  has  been  univer- 
sally given  of  her  state  at  this  time.  Lord  Nottingham,  thus, 
remained  the  sole  depositary  of  the  unhappy  secret ;  and  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  he  would  be  forward  to  divulge  a  matter,  in  which 
he  had  himself  incurred  the  principal  if  not  the  whole  blame  ? 
would  he  not  rather  be  especially  anxious  to  conceal  so  discredit- 
able a  transaction?  and  the  more  so,  considering  that  James,  who 
had  just  ascended  the  throne,  was  under  some  obligations  to 
Essex  for  the  premature  zeal  he  had  shown  in  his  favom-  (of 
which  he  sufficiently  proved  his  sense  in  the  prompt  and  distin- 
guishing patronage  he  extended  to  his  family),  and  would 
naturally  feel  disposed  to  avenge  the  blood,  which  had  been  in  a 
manner  shed  in  his  cause,  on  one  who  had  been  so  deeply  and 
criminally  concerned  in  shedding  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
truth  was  sure  to  creep  out  at  last ;  the  ring  itself,  whether  pre- 
served or  not,  would  be  remembered  by  Essex's  friends  as 
Elizabeth's  special  gift;  there  would  be  the  messenger,  who  had 
been  so  straitly  charged  to  dehver  it  into  Lady  Nottingham's 
hands ;  and  others,  doubtless,  both  in  Lord  Nottingham's  house- 
hold  and  also  at  the  Court,  who  would  be  able  to  contribute  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  attract  inquiry ; 
this  and  that  would  be  put  together ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  what 
at  first  and  for  some  time  would  liave  existed  only  as  a  floatnig 
rumour,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  court  circles,  and  there,  it 
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is  evident^  of  much  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  very  freely 
agitated — believed  in  by  some^  discredited  by  others,  and  neither 
absolutely  discredited  nor  believed  in  by  a  third  party — would 
spread  further  and  sink  deeper,  acquiring  at  length  the  character 
and  consistency  of  a  duly  accredited  and  generally  recognised 
fact.  And  what  was  probable  thus  beforehand  seems  actually  to 
have  taken  place,  according  to  Hume's  statement,  with  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  more  detailed  account  given  by  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewer  exactly  corresponds. 

A  more  positive  objection  to  the  truth  of  such  report,  however, 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  Lord  Notting- 
ham's having  been  summoned  to  attend  upon  the  Queen,  as  the 
person  who  had  most  influence  with  her,  in  her  last  illness, — a 
fact  for  which  we  are  indebted,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Review,''  to 
the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  Lord  Monmouth,  who  was  himself 
also  an  eye-witness  of  the  painful  scene.  And  certainly,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  the  share  which 
Nottingham  had  borne  in  the  matter  of  the  fatal  Ring,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  how  she  could  send  for  him,  or  permit  his 
being  sent  for,  at  such  a  season,  and  for  such  a  purpose.  So  far 
I  entirely  concur  with  the  reviewer — that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  fact  of  Nottingham's  specially-requested  attendance 
upon  this  occasion  with  the  supposition  of  Elizabeth's  cognizance 
of  his  deeply  criminal  concern  in  that  previous  transaction.  But 
why  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  anything  of  the  sort  ?  why  need 
we  suppose  that  Lady  Nottingham  should  have  implicated  her 
husband  in  a  confession,  which,  at  the  very  first  mention  of  its 
unhappy  subject,  she  must  have  perceived  so  profoundly  agitated 
the  eager  listener  of  her  tale,  and  before  she  was  made  to  feel  the 
effects  of  her  unrestrained  indignation  ?  For  herself,  she  was  on 
her  death-bed,  and  was  well  aware  that  she  was  quickly  passing 
to  another  world,  where  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  princes  are  alike 
unavailing ;  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  would  signify  little  whatever 
might  happen  to  her  on  this  side  the  grave ;  but  it  was  very 
different  with  the  husband  who  was  to  survive  her;  the  con- 
sequences of  exposure  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than 
most  serious  in  his  case;  and  mthout  imputing  to  her  any 
extravagant  affection  for  him,  or  heroic  generosity  in  the  matter, 
it  would  seem  scarcely  probable  that,  for  the  sake  of  mitigating, 
or  even  altogether  diverting  from  herself,  a  resentment  which, 
however  violent,  was  so  harmless  under  the  circumstances,  she 
would  have  been  moved  to  avow  the  whole  truth,  and  thereby 
throw  all  the  blame  upon  her  husband,  on  whose  devoted  head 
the  unrelenting  Queen's  concentrated  wrath  must  have  fallen  with 
so  much  greater  severity  and  effect.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
fil-round,  in  what  has  been  related  of  this  most  remarkable  inter- 
view,   which    would    favour   the    presumption    that    the    dying 
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Countess  said  or  did  aught  to  pacify  her  incensed  mistress  at  her 
husband^s  expense;  on  the  contrary_,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
unvarying  records  which  have  been  left  of  it,  that  she  sustained 
the  full  force  of  the. Queen's  undivided  anger ;  and  in  the  personal 
violence,  which  Elizabeth  did  not  scruple  to  use,  although  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  likely  to  accelerate  her  victim's  approaching 
end,  as  well  as  in  that  terrible  assurance  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  that  the  Divine  forgiveness  should  never  be 
seconded  by  her  own, — in  this,  perhaps,  the  strongest  instance 
on  record  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  one  human  being  towards 
another, — we  have  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  proof  that  the 
enraged  Queen  regarded  the  dying  woman  before  her  as  the  sole 
culprit,  and  not  merely  the  dupe  of  another,  in  the  matter  v.hich 
lay  nearest  to  her  own  heart.  So  that  the  assumption  of  Eliza- 
beth's knowledge  of  Nottingham's  guilt  is  not  simply  gratuitous, 
but  it  is,  moreover,  positively  inconsistent  with  the  recorded  facts  : 
and  it  is  only  on  this  assumption,  of  course,  that  the  objection 
before  us  on  the  score  of  Nottingham's  attendance  can  be  at  all 
sustained. 

And  here  much  might  be  added,  in  more  direct  defence  of  the 
legend  under  consideration,  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  its 
highly  romantic  character,  which  seems  to  have  thrown  suspicion 
upon  it  at  first,  there  is  nothing,  on  that  account,  which  renders 
it  less  intrinsically  probable :  on  the  contrary,  it  accords  exactly 
with  the  notorious  partiality  of  the  woman  (rather  than  the  Queen) , 
on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  with  the  scarcely  less  obvious 
necessity,  of  which  the  presumptuous  waywardness  of  the  subject 
(rather  than  lover)  was  ever  likely  to  prove  the  urgent  occasion ; 
it  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping,  moreover,  with  the  high- 
floAvn  manners  of  the  age ;  nor  otherwise,  surely,  on  the  whole, 
than  a  very  natural  incident  in  the  history  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex, 
considering  the  sentimental  relation  which  existed  between  them. 
And  more  than  this,  it  might  be  urged  with  still  more  positive 
force,  that  the  story  in  question  affords  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation,  which  has  been  given,  of  the  profound  melancholy 
which  settled  upon  Elizabeth  during  the  last  ten  days  or  fortnight 
of  her  life ;  a  melancholy  so  profound  as  to  remain  a  mystery 
until  specifically  explained.  Some  specific  cause  there  must  have 
been  within  that  period  to  deepen  so  abruptly  the  gloom  of  her 
declining  days,  and  to  bring  her  grey  hairs  with  such  bitterness 
of  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Her  courtiers,  we  are  informed  on  con- 
temporaneous authority,-^  were  some  of  them  disposed  to  attribute 
her  increased  grief  to  her  recollections  of  Essex  and  his  untimely 
end ;  and,  doubtless,  she  had  never  recovered  his  loss ;  two  years, 
however,  had  rolled  their  weary  length  away  since  the  stern 
tragedy  of  penal  death  had  been  enacted  within  the  ToNver  walls, 
*  See  Lives  and  Letters,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  \^\^  206,  207. 
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aud  the  grass  was  waving  green  over  Essex's  bloody  grave; 
during  those  years  Elizabeth's  tears  had  flowed^  if  without  inter- 
niissioii_,  yet  in  comparative  privacy  and  silence ;  what  had  caused 
them  to  burst  forth  all  at  once  in  such  unchecked  abandonment  of 
Av^oe  ?  Others  again  there  were  about  her  person  who_,  mth  less 
penetration_,  supposed  that  she  was  mourning  thus  deeply  for  her 
cousin.  Lady  Nottingham;  since  it  was  just  about  the  time  she 
died  that  Elizabeth's  grief  assumed  that  character  of  utter  hope- 
less melancholy,  w^hich  it  never  afterAvards  for  a  moment  lost. 
Something  it  may  well  have  been  connected  with  that  relative's 
otherwise  unheeded  death,  and  causing  the  wounds  of  an  affection, 
which  time  had  but  ill  scarred  over,  to  open  thus  afresh  :  and 
such,  assuredly,  and  so  constraining  would  have  been  that  death- 
bed disclosure,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  longer  on  such  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  its  trutH; 
for  I  am  more  concerned,  in  this  part  of  the  discussion,  with 
answering  objections  than  with  advancing  proofs  independently 
of  them. 

To  resume,  then,  such  defensive  line.  It  is  urged,  in  the  next 
place,  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  that  the  number  of  rival  rings 
is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  credibility  of  the  story,  because 
they  all  tend,  more  or  less,  to  invalidate  each  other's  pretensions. 
But  surely  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  assertion :  what  may  serve  to 
weaken,  or  even  altogether  destroy,  the  claims  of  this  or  that 
particular  pretender  to  genuineness,  or  even  of  all  out  of  any 
number  of  such  pretenders,  would  not  avail,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  diminish  the  force  of  their  aggregate  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existence,  past  if  not  present,  of  the  original  itself,  which  they 
each  profess  to  represent :  the  suspicion  which  would  justly  attach, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  every  fresh  candidate,  where  the 
pretensions  of  so  many  had  been  previously  disproved  and  rejected, 
would  not  extend  to  the  cause  and  subject  of  the  imposture,  how- 
ever large.  Counterfeits  as  such  bespeak  their  respective  ori- 
ginals, since  originals  readily  suggest  their  respective  counterfeits. 
Indeed,  the  property  of  indefinite  self- multiplication  is  one  which 
is  well-known  to  belong  to  anything  of  sufficient  worth  and 
importance  to  require  it.  Curiosities,  thus,  lose  in  measure  their 
exclusiveness  in  the  lapse  of  time;  rarities  become  at  last  in  a 
manner  quite  common.  Thus,  e.g.,  who  does  not  know  that  the 
wood  of  Nelson's  "  Victory"  has  grown  far  more  luxuriantly  since 
the  death  of  our  great  naval  hero,  than  before  it  was  cut  down  in 
its  native  forests  to  form  his  honoured  bark? — not  to  mention 
other  instances,  illustrative  of  the  same  tendency,  but  of  too 
sacred,  or  at  least  too  grave,  a  character  to  be  spoken  of  thus 
lightly.  So  that  in  the  present  case  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there 
are  so  many,  but  rather,  that  there  are  not  many  more  rings, 
professing  each  to  be  the  ^^  real  original"  one  which  Elizabeth 
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gave  Essex ;  and  in  the  course  of  another  century  or  two  (should 
the  world  last  so  long),  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  from  the 
analogy  of  similar  instances,  that  the  number  will  be  increased, 
and  that  other  Essex  Kings,  now  in  embryo,  will  in  due  time  be 
brought  to  light. 

Meanwhile,  however,  to  speak  of  those  which  are  already  known 
to  be  in  existence  :  Of  such  actual  claimants  there  are  three, 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  :  '^  one,"  he  says,  "  is  pre- 
served at  Hawnes,  in  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Lord 
John  Thynne ;  another  is  the  property  of  C.  W.  Warren,  Esq. ; 
and  we  believe  a  third  is  deposited  for  safety  at  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond^s  bank."  Of  this  third  and  last  rival,  thus  scrupulously 
guarded,  I  had  never  heard  before;  and  it  was  in  some  little 
trepidation  that  I  ventured  to  apply  to  those  eminent  bankers  for 
information  upon  the  subject.  It  was,  therefore,  a  proportionate 
relief  to  ascertain,  from  their  courteously  prompt  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  that  the  ring  referred  to,  which  had  been  once  in  their 
possession,  but  which  had  been  for  some  time  removed  from  their 
custody,  belonged  to  C.  W.  Warner,  Esq.,  Solicitor- General, 
Trinidad ;  for  of  course  I  had  very  little  difficidty  in  identifying 
the  "  C.  W.  Warner,  Esq."  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  with  the 
"  C.  W.  Warren,  Esq."  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer ;  the  less  so, 
as  the  latter  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
nomenclature ;  and  in  the  self-same  page  which  exhibits  this 
confusion,  or  rather,  more  exactly  speaking,  this  reduplication,  of 
one  and  the  same  individual,  Henri/,  Earl  of  Winchester,  is  made 
to  do  duty — in  the  delicate  relations,  too,  of  husband  and  father — 
for  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  The  third  ring  having  thus 
disappeared  from  the  field,  or  rather,  becoming  thus  dissolved  into 
the  second,  this — the  "  Warner  ring,"  as  it  may  be  distinctively 
termed — remains  the  sole  disputant  for  the  palm  of  genuineness 
with  that  which  is  preserved  at  Hawnes. 

And  with  all  due  respect,  both  to  the  Warner  ring,  and  still 
more,  to  its  doubtless  estimable  proprietor,  I  flatter  myself  that  it 
may  be  almost  as  easily  disposed  of — so  far  at  least  as  any  such 
rival  claim  is  concerned.  To  describe  is  in  fact  to  disprove  it. 
The  stone  is  a  diamond — of  small  size,  however,  and  therefore  of 
inconsiderable  value — set  in  gold  inlaid  with  black  enamel  at  the 
back  and  sides.  But  it  is  not  its  comparative  worthlessness 
which  stamps  it  with  manifest  imposture,  so  much  at  least  as  its 
extreme  commonness — vulgarity  I  had  almost  said — which,  it  is 
obvious,  would  have  entirely  disqualified  it  for  the  purpose  of  a 
token,  which,  however,  according  to  the  tradition,  it  was  principally 
designed  to  answer.  The  Warner  ring  is  a  most  ordinary-looking 
article  ;  there  are  ten  thousand  rings  like  it  everyw^here ;  and  its 
fac  simile  may  be  seen  to  glitter  on  the  finger  of  every  other  fine 
f^entleman  to  be  met  with  in  a  summer^ s  day.     And  besides,  the 
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ring  in  question  professes  to  have  come  only  from  Charles  I.  It 
was  given  by  him — so  the  family  tradition  runs — to  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  the  settler  of  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  other  islands  in  the 
West  Indies — the  ancestor,  also,  I  presume,  of  its  present  pos- 
sessor. But  what  had  become  of  it  since  the  disclosure  of  its 
fatal  retention  by  the  dying  Countess  of  Nottingham  ?  Here  is 
an  hiatus  of  some  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  history  of  its  trans- 
mission, which  there  is  no  attempt  to  fill  up.  Captain  Devereux 
mentions  another  tradition  of  interest  attached  to  it,  which,  he 
observes,  may  interfere  with  its  claims  to  be  the  Essex  Ring ; 
namely,  that  it  was  sent  to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
together  with  some  lines  by  Buchanan.  On  this  hypothesis,  it 
would  indeed  have  found  a  legitimate  owner  in  the  unfortunate 
grandson  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  And,  if  without  offence,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  those  whom  the 
suggestion  may  more  immediately  concern,  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  make  the  most  of  this  last-mentioned  tradition — 
which  is  surely  not  deficient  either  in  dignity  or  interest — and  to 
adopt  it  exclusively  for  the  future. 

And  now,  at  length,  I  am  come  to  the  ostensible  subject  of  this 
Paper — the  "  Essex  Ring  at  Hawnes" — a  Ring  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  it  speaks  for  itself  to  all  beholders,  and  testifies 
to  its  own  genuineness  in  the  mere  outward  appearance — the 
superficial y^<«/^^;-e5 — which  it  presents.  For  the  annexed  beautiful 
representation,  which  is  accurately  copied  from  Captain  Devereux's 
work,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  183,  184, 1  am  indebted  to  the  artistic  pencil  of 
our  excellent  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Airy;  and  he  will  allow  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  offering  him  my  best  thanks — in  which 
I  feel  sure  all  my  readers  will  desire  to  be  included — for  so  valu- 
able, as  well  as  elegant,  an  illustration  of  my  Paper;  to  which  I 
must  add  my  own  more  particular  acknowledgment  of  the  kind 
interest  in  its  typographical  appointment  which  prompted  him 
both  to  suggest  and  supply  it.  His  representation,  it  will  be  seen, 
includes  both  the  rival  rings;  and  their  juxta-position  in  this  place 
wiU  materially  assist  the  comparison  I  am  anxious  to  institute 
here  between  their  respective  claims  to  originality,  and  (may  I  not 
add)  the  conclusion  also,  in  which  I  would  venture  to  contend 
that  comparison  must  be  found  to  issue.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  ^^  Essex  Ring  at  Hawnes,^^  which  comes  now  to  be  considered, 
I  have  to  place  before  you — and  it  must  now  be  as  briefly  and 
succinctly  as  possible^the  several  circumstances,  both  of  its 
history,  and,  still  more,  of  its  own  peculiar  idiosynorasy  (if  at 
least  the  term  may  be  thus  applied),  which  appear  to  favour  its 
pretensions  to  genuineness,  and  so  to  justify  this  confident  tone  on 
my  part  in  urging  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the   Ring  has  passed  in  a  clear  unbroken 
descent  from  the  daughter  of  Lord  Essex  to  the  present  owner. 
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I  subjoin  the  account  of  its  succession^  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me,  and  which  will  be  found  more  complete  than  the  one  given 
in  Captain  Devereox^s  work,  and  inaccurately  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  the  '^'^  Edinburgh  Review." 

Lady  Frances  Devereux,  daughter  of=^ William,  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards 


Bobert,  second  Earl  of  Essex, 


Duke  of  Somerset.* 


Lady  Mary  Seymour^^Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchelsea. 


Lady  Frances  Finch==-Thomas,  first  Viscount  Weymouth .f 


Hon,  Frances  Thynne=Sir  Robert  Worsley,  Bart,  of 

Appuldurcombe . 


Frances — John,  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards,  on  his 
I  mother's  death,  Earl  Granville. 


Lady  Louisa  Carteret — Thomas,  second  Viscount  Weymouth. 

Hon.  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  afterwards  Lord  Carteret,  of  Hawnes  Park,  her  heir. 

Lord  George  Thynne,  Lord  Carteret,  his  nephew  and  heir. 

Lord  John  Thynne,  Lord  Carteret,  his  brother  and  heir. 

The  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  his  nephew  and  heir. 

On  this  point,  however,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  joins  issue ;  he 
maintains  that,  whatever  else  became  of  the  Ring, — whether  it 
was  taken  from  Lady  Nottingham's  hands  by  the  Queen,  or 
retained  by  Lord  Nottingham  after  the  death  of  both,  or  de- 
stroyed, or  lost, — it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  should  have 
found  its  way  back  again  into  the  family  of  its  original  possessor. 
But  where,  it  may  surely  be  asked,  is  the  violent  improbability  of 
this  last  hypothesis  ?  That  the  Ring  should  have  been  offered  to, 
or  accepted  by,  Elizabeth,  after  having  been  so  fatally  withheld, 
would  perhaps  seem  scarcely  probable,  the  rule  "  sera  nunquam" 
would  hardly  hold  in  such  a  case,  which  would  rather  come  under 
that  other  (likewise  supplied  in  the  "Eton  Latin  Grammar") 
"  Gratia  ab  officio ;"  &c.  there  would  have  been  almost  the 
aggravating  superaddition  of  insult  to  injury  in  so  late  and  utterly 
useless  a  restitution  :  but  that  the  Ring  should  have  been  restored 
by  Lord  Nottingham  to  its  rightful  owner  appears  only  a  very 
natural  proceeding  on  his  part,  whether  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  too  proud  a  man  to  keep  in  his  possession  another 

*  Widower  of  the  unfortunate  Arabella  Stewart, 
f  The  "  Good  Lord  Weymouth,"  who  afforded  Bishop  Ken  an  asylum  at  his  mag- 
nificent seat,  Longleat,  Wilts, 
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person's  property^  when  there  was  no  longer  any  object  for 
such  unjust  retention ;  or  a  sufficiently  generous  man  to  be 
willing,  in  such  spontaneous  restoration,  to  make  the  slight 
reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  so  deeply  injuring. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Elizabeth  took  the  Ring  from  Lady  Not- 
tingham, it  is  most  likely  that  she  would  be  anxious  to  convey  it 
to  the  representative  of  her  ill-fated  and  treacherously-used 
favourite,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  member  of  his  family.  His 
two  daughters  were  his  eventual  heiresses  ;'^  and  of  these  the 
elder.  Lady  Frances,  was  the  more  likely  to  gain  possession  of  the 
sad  yet  precious  relic.  Her  silence,  indeed,  respecting  it  in  her 
minutely-worded  will  is  a  noticeable  fact.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  testamentary  document 
relating  to  it  of  any  subsequent  date  :  the  Ring  seems  to  have 
always  preserved  its  original  character  in  the  course  of  its  trans- 
mission, and  to  have  descended,  from  mother  to  daughter  for  the 
first  six  generations,  and  afterwards  in  the  male  line,  as  a  gift 
rather  than  a  regular  heirloom.  This  circumstance,  however, — 
for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  present  owner, 
— would  not,  of  course,  affect  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset's  silence  in  this  particidar,  as  contrasted  with 
her  distinct  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  her  property, — an  argu- 
ment, therefore,  to  which  a  certain  negative  weight  may  be 
allowed  in  our  estimate  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Ring  at  Hawnes. 
Valeat  quantum. 

But  after  all,  as  I  have  said,  the  Ring  itself  is  its  own  best 
apologist,  its  own  most  eloquent  advocate;  its  claims  are  most 
successfully  defended  when  it  is  itself  most  accurately  described  : 
The  stone,  then,  is  a  sardonyx,  of  unusual  quality,  on  which  is 
delicately  cut  in  relief  a  profile  of  Elizabeth,  the  execution  of  which 
is  of  a  high  order ;  the  Ring  is  of  gold ;  the  sides  are  elaborately 
chased,  and  the  inside  is  variegated  in  blue  enamel.  Intrinsically 
regarded,  and  without  any  reference  to  its  professed  history,  it  is 
a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work  of  art.  It  is,  however,  with 
a  principal,  if  not  exclusive,  reference  to  that  history  that  we  are 
now  to  consider  it,  and  in  such  point  of  view  that  it  must  ever  be 
felt  to  command  oui*  chief  admiration  and  respect.  And  herein  I 
must  first  call  attention  to  that  delicately-executed  Likeness  of 
Elizabeth,  since  it  tallies  very  remarkably  with  certain  expressions 
in  some  of  Essex's  extant  letters.  Thus  we  find  him  writing  to 
the  Queen,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"Most  dear  Lady, — For  your  Majesty's  high  and  precious 
"  favours,  ....  but  above  all  others,  for  your  Majesty  bestowing 
"on  me  that  fan  angel  idIiicIi  you  sent  to  guard  me ;  for  these  I 
"  say,  I  neither  can  write  words  to  .express  my  humble  thank- 

*  Devereux,  vol.  ii,  p.  297. 
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'^  fulness^  nor  perform  service  fit  to  acknowledge  such  duty  as  for 
"  these  I  owe/^"^ 

And  again ;  ^'  If  I  could  express  my  soul^s  humhle,  infinite,  and 
"perfect  thankfulness  for  so  high  favours  as  your  Majesty's  five 
"  dear  tokens ;  both  the  watch,  the  thorn,  and  above  all,  tke  angel 
'^  which  you  sent  to  guard  7}ie,  for  your  Majesty's  sweet  letters, 
''  indited  by  the  spirit  of  spirits ;  if  for  this,  I  say,  I  could  express 
"  my  thankfulness,  I  would  strain  my  wits  to  perform  it."t 

And  w^hen  still  under  restraint  at  Essex  House,  he  again  alludes 
to  this  precious  gift  from  the  Queen  :  "  To  mediate  for  me  to  your 
"  Majesty,  I  neither  have  nor  would  have  any ;  but  to  encourage 
"  me  to  be  an  unfortunate  petitioner  for  myself,  I  have  a  lady,  a 
"  nymph,  or  an  angel,  who,  when  all  the  world  frowns  upon  me, 
"  cannot  look  with  other  than  gracious  eyes,  and  who  as  she 
^'  resembles  your  Majesty  most  of  all  creatures,  so  I  know  not  by 
'^  what  warrant  she  doth  promise  more  grace  from  your  Majesty 
"  than  I  without  your  warrant  dare  promise  to  myself/' J 

On  the  adulatory  euphuism  of  these  letters  I  will  not  animad- 
vert, but  simply  remark  that  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  as  it  may  possibly  commend  itself  to  some 
of  the  fairer  portion  of  my  audience.  But  the  correspondence 
between  these  effusions  of  euphuistic  gallantry,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Ring  under  consideration,  on 
the  other,  is  both  striking  and  material  to  the  present  discussion. 
Indeed,  its  cogency  does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who  observes,  somewhat  naively,  con- 
cerning it :  "  If  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the 
curious  ring  at  Hawnes  was  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  likeness 
of  the  Queen  to  which  he  alludes  as  his  ^  fair  angel.'  "  Very 
true ;  but  surely  it  would  have  been  more  logical,  as  well  as  can- 
did, to  have  regarded  such  acknowledged  correspondence  as  evi- 
dence pro  tanto  corroborative  of  the  tradition,  and  a  proof  so  far  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Hing  which  exhibits  it. 

Lastly,  as  though  to  complete  the  force  of  this  internal  evidence, 
as  it  may  be  called,  notwithstanding  its  exclusive  concern  with 
the  outward  appearance  and  superficial  peculiarities  which  the  Ring 
presents, — and  to  this  last  point  which  will  be  mentioned  I  must 
request  particular  attention, — there  is  the  evident  mark  in  the 
Ring,  showing  that  it  was  originally  made  for  a  female  finger,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  to  fit  that  of  a  man.  This  most  interesting, 
because  very  conclusive,  discovery  was  made  not  long  since  by  an 
intelligent  artist  in  London,  to  whose  inspection  the  Ring  was 
submitted  by  its  present  owner,  and  who  not  only  plainly  per- 
ceived the  place  where  the  enlargement  had  been  made,  but  more- 
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over_,  pronounced  the  work  to  be  of  that  comparatively  rude  and 
imperfect  character^  which  would  be  likely  to  have  represented 
the  amount  of  such  artistic  skill  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  further  confirmation  of  the  inference,  to  which  this 
additional  and  very  peculiar  mark  of  genuineness  would  of  itself 
seem  obviously  to  point. 

On  the  whole,  then, — to  recapitulate  very  briefly  what  has  been 
thus  far  advanced;  but  now,  in  conclusion,  on  the  analytical ^ 
rather  than,  as  heretofore,  on  the  synthetical  method,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  perspicuity  obtained  from  thus  reversing  our  pre- 
vious view  :  Here  we  have  a  Ring  of  unquestionably  Elizabethan 
date  and  character ;  nay,  redolent,  it  may  be  said,  of  Elizabeth 
herself,  and  of  unhappy  Essex  too ;  bearing  on  its  front  the  im- 
press of  her  unmistakeable  Features ;  and  the  Mark,  also,  happily 
not  indistinct,  owing  to  the  defects  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  art,  of 
its  having  passed  from  her  hand  to  his;  the  proof,  thus,  in  both  these 
respects,  of  its  having  been  a  special  Gift  from  her,  and  thencefor- 
ward, a  special  Item,  at  any  rate,  if  not  a  special  treasure,  in  Ms 
possession ;  a  Ring,  moreover,  which  in  all  these  particulars  exactly 
squares  with  those  of  a  Tradition,  far  from  improbable  in  itself, 
long  cherished  as  true,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  belief; 
exhibiting,  thus,  altogether,  as  happy,  if  not  as  perfect,  an 
instance  of  the  quadrature  of  a  given  circle,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, which,  if  it  does  not  entirely  meet  the  severe  requirements 
of  mathematical  exactness,  will  yet,  I  humbly  submit,  sufiiciently 
approve  itself  to  the  less  exorbitant  demands  of  our  practical  com- 
mon sense.     Judicent  ^eritiores. 


END    OP    VOL.    II. 
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